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CHAPTER  X. 

THB  FAT£  OF  THE  OUTCASTS. 

Of  the  Bobsequent  &te  of  Anne  Hutchinson  and 
John  Wheelwright,  little  need  here  be  said;  their 
stories,  —  and  that  of  Mrs.  Hntehinson  is  a  sufficiently 
tragic  one,  —  are  told  in  the  biographies  which  have 
been  written  of  them.  Before  her  excommunication 
was  an  accomplished  fact,  Winthrop  says  that  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  ^^  seemed  to  be  somewhat  dejected."  She 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise ;  for  to  her  the  action 
of  the  Boston  church,  when  at  the  meeting  of  March 
15th  Cotton  solemnly  admonished  her,  must  have 
been  a  complete  surprise,  —  a  revelation  of  changed 
public  feeling.  During  the  whole  four  months  which 
preceded  it  she  had  been  under  restraint  at  Boxbury, 
and  practically  shut  off  from  direct  intercourse  with 
the  body  of  her  fellow-communicants.  When  her  trial 
before  the  Court  closed  in  November  she  was  still  the 
central  figure  and  the  animating  spirit  of  a  formidable 
party,  which  in  the  town  and  church  of  Boston,  at 
least,  was  wholly  and  even  aggressively  predominant 
The  Boston  deputies  to  the  legislature  had  been  elected 
without  opposition  to  sustain  her ;  and  they  had  sus- 
tained her  to  the  extent  of  their  power  and  to  the  very 
end.  So  strong'  indeed  was  the  feeling  locally  that  it 
has  been  seen  how  even  Winthrop,  the  governor  of 
the  colony,  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
caUed  to  account  before  the  church  after  the  trial,  for 
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his  ooune  in  oonnection  witb  it ;  and  had  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  forestall  action  by  publicly  telling  the  congre- 
gation, that  as  a  magistrate  he  could  not  hold  himself 
answerable  to  a  oongrq^tion.  The  elders  were  on  his 
side,  and  the  malcontents  abandoned  their  project; 
but  that  they  entertained  it,  and  that  Winthrop  should 
have  taken  such  public  action  to  anticipate  them, 
is  complete  evidence  of  how  strong  and  general  the 
feeling  was.  During  the  winter  which  followed,  a 
great  change  had  occurred.  In  the  first  place  the 
minority  was  completely  vanquished;  in  the  second 
place,  a  system  of  terrorism  was  established.  People 
no  more  wanted  to  be  sent  into  banishment  to  Rhode 
Island  or  New  Hampshire  then^  than  now  they  would 
want  to  be  banished  to  New  Mexico  or  to  Wyoming. 
Yet  banishment,  prompt  and  perpetual,  was  the  alter- 
native to  complete  submission.  The  leaders,  it  whs 
understood,  were  to  go.  So  much  was  settled.  In- 
deed, some  of  them  had  already  gone,  and  others  were 
soon  to  follow.  Public  meetings  of  the  dissatisfied 
were  not  tolerated,  and  their  most  private  utterances 
were  laid  hold  of  and  repeated,  in  order  to  be  heralded 
in  public,  and  stamped  out  as  heresies.^  Moreover, 
the  influence  and  example  of  Cotton  were  potent. 
After  Vane  left  the  colony.  Cotton  was  the  virtual 
leader  of  the  minority,  and  those  composing  it  had^ 
sought  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  authority  of 
his  name.  But  Cotton  had  now  wholly  accepted  the 
situation.  He  had  done  even  more  than  this,  —  he  had, 
heart  and  soul,  gone  over  to  the  other  side.  He  was, 
indeed,  inquisitor-in-chief,  and,  ^*  finding  how  he  had 
been  abused,  and  made  (as  himself  said)  their  stalk- 
ing horse,'*  he  spent  most  of  his  time  discovering 
1  Cotton,  Wa^  CUartd,  58, 86. 
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errors  and  leading  back  saoh  as  were  gone  astray.^ 
The  clergy,  theref ore,  W^ere  united  as  one  man.  So 
was  the  magistracy.  To  stand  up  in  that  eommnnityf 
against  church  and  state  combined,  called  for  great 
moral  courage.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  would  dare  do 
it  Under  these  circumstances,  the  fact  that  all  oppo- 
sition ceased  calls  for  no  explanation.  The  silence 
which  prevailed  may  have  been  sullen,  but  it  was  com« 
plefee.  The  minority  surrendered  their  arms  and  held 
their  tongues.    Order  reigned  in  Boston. 

While  Mrs.  Hutchinson  could  have  had  little  idea 
of  aU  this  when  she  was  brought  in  from  Boxbury  to 
confront  the  church,  a  realizing  sense  of  it  must  have 
come  to  her  when  she,  whose  utterances  a  few  short 
months  before  had  been  received  by  all  as  those  of  a 
prophetess,  found  not  one  to  oppose  her  public  oen- 
stfre.  The  utter  downfall  of  her  faction  and  the 
collapse  of  her  ambitious  projects  were  apparent.  For 
the  moment  her  mind  must  have  been  crowded  with 
very  mundane  misgivings.  A  wife  and  the  mother  of 
many  children,  she  wab  under  sentence  of  banishment ; 
and  even  then  her  husband  and  brethren  were  seeking 
out  a  home  in  some  uninhabited  place.  The  marvel 
is  how  a  woman  in  delicate  health  and  of  sensitive 
organization,  homing  with  religious  fervor  and  soon 
once  more  to  become  a  mother,'  bore  up  against  such 
a  sea  of  troubles. 

^  Wintlinp,  i.  •aSS. 

*  The  muomRUige  of  Mn.  HntehliMMm,  oror  the  detaile  of  whieh 
Qoremor  Winthrop  aod  Measn.  Weld  and  Cotton  ell  gloated  with 
nagnlar  pleunre,  neeiiis  to  hare  ooonmd  in  Rhode  Idand  in  July 
or  Angost,  1038,  eome  four  months  after  her  ezeommnnieatioB.  Six 
weekt  before  it  ooenned  —  that  la,  in  Jvne  —  ihe  had  been  f ereed  to 
eonsnlt  a  phynoian,  peroeiTing  "  her  body  to  be  greatly  distempered 
and  her  spirits  failing,  and  m  that  regaid  doabtfal  ol  life."  Wi»- 
throp,  L  n71 ;  iSAoK  ^tor^,  Prefsee,  12. 
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The  ordeal  fairly  passed  and  the  worst  befallen, 
her  spirits  rose  onoe  more.  Indeed  she  seems  to  have 
now  worked  herself  into  a  state  of  exaltation,  glory- 
ing in  her  trials  and  declaring  that,  next  to  Christ, 
they  were  the  greatest  happiness  that  ever  befell  her. 
At  the  time  of  her  excommtmication  the  snow  still 
lay  deep  upon  the  ground,  though  it  was  our  first  of 
April,  nor  did  the  winter  break  up  until  some  days 
later.^  The  exile  could  not,  therefore,  at  once  be 
driven  forth ;  but  until  she  could  be,  she  was  freed 
from  her  semi-imprisonment  at  Boxbury,  and  allowed 
to  remain,  though  closely  within  doors,  at  her  own 
house  in  Boston.  At  length,  some  days  later.  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  sent  her  a  warrant  to  depart  the 
jurisdiction,  and  in  obedience  thereto,  on  the  ^  of 
"^,  she  left  her  home,  and,  going  down  to  the  shore, 
was  conveyed  in  a  boat  across  the  bay  to  a  landidg 
near  her  husband's  farm  at  the  Monnt.^  It  was  the 
first  stage  of  her  journey.  She  was  under  injunction 
to  leave  the  province  before  the  close  of  the  month. 
Her  original  plan  was  to  join  Wheelwright's  family 
at  Mt.  Wollaston,  and  go  with  them  by  water  to  Ports- 
mouth. Meanwhile  her  husband  and  his  companions, 
after  being  refused  an  abiding -place  within  their 
limits  by  the  Plymouth  authorities,  found  a  site  for  a 
plantation  to  their  liking  in  the  island  of  Aquidneok, 
near  where  Newport  now  is.  Receiving  tidings  of 
this  before  she  had  started  for  New  Hampshire,  Mrs. 

1  Wintlirop,  •264. 

*  The  px«oiBe  site  of  WiUiam  Hotchinson't  hooae  in  what  is  mow 
Qninoy  it  not  known,  bat  hit  allotment  (fupra,  366,  n.)  eorered  the 
femtory  in  tlie  immediate  neighboriiood  of  the  Wollaaton  Heights 
station  on  the  Old  Colony  railroad,  indnding  what  is  known  as  Tay- 
lor's hill  and  a  part  of  the  large  plain  north  thereof.  Lechford's 
NoU-Book,  [177],  [214]. 
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Hatchinson  changed  her  plana,  and,  in  the  early  days 
of  April,  journeyed  by  land  to  Providence,  and  to  the 
island  of  Aquidneck  in  Narragansett  Bay. 

There  she  lived  'for  a  few  troubled  years,  and  there 
in  March,  1640,  she  was  visited  by  a  formal  dele- 
gation of  the  Boston  church,  whose  mission  was  to 
require  her  companions  in  exile  to  explain  ^  their  un- 
warrantable practice  in  communicating  with  excom- 
mimicated  persons.'*  There  are  two  accounts  of  what 
took  place  between  those  composing  this  delegation  — 
one  of  whom  was  Major  Gibbons — and  Mistress 
Hutchinson.  According  to  the  more  reliable  of  these 
accounts,  the  brief  conference  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  her  remarking  that  she  would  not  acknowledge  the 
Boston  church  to  be  any  church  of  Christ ;  according 
to  the  other  and  less  reliable  account,  the  mere  men- 
tion of  ^^  the  church  of  Christ  at  Boston  "  brought  on 
an  expression  of  temper  on  her  part,  in  which  she 
coupled  the  name  of  that  body  with  epithets  common 
enough  in  Shakespeare^s  day,  but  which  are  now 
classed  as  archaic.  That  the  mission  was  fruitless 
hardly  needs  to  be  said.^ 

In  1642  William  Hutchinson  died ;  and,  shortly 
after,  his  wife  removed  to  a  point  on  Manhattan  Is- 
land, it  would  seem,  ^^  neare  a  place,"  as  Mr.  Weld 
took  care  to  note  down,  *^  called  by  Seamen,  and  in  the 
Map,  Hell-gate."  While  the.  reason  of  this  removal 
is  not  certainly  known,  a  plan  for  bringing  Khode  Is- 
land within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 
was  under  consideration  at  the  time ;  and  it  has  been 
surmised  that  the  mere  apprehension  of  such  a  thing 
led  to  her  again  going  into  exile.    On  the  other  hand, 

1  Aiihur  Ellis,  Fint  Church  <if  BotUm,  65;  G.  £.  Ellis,  Pwritan 
21^351. 
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her  old  enemies  in  Massacliusetts  very  pointedly  in- 
sinuated that  she  found  herself  after  a  while  no  longer 
appreciated  in  her  place  of  exile,  and  so  moved  away, 
^^  being  weary  of  the  Island,  or  rather  the  Island 
being  weary  of  her."    If  the  least  charitable,  the  last 
explanation  is,  on  its  face,  the  more  likely  of  the  two. 
It  was  the  woman's  nature  to  crave  excitement  and 
notoriety.     She  could  not  be  happy  without  it.     As 
soon,  therefore,  as  she  found  herself  a  sensation  of 
yesterday,  she  grew  restless  and  felt  a  call  to  go  else- 
where.    If  such  W9A,  indeed,  the  true  explanation  of 
her  removal  to  the  Dutch  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hudson,  time  was  not  given  her  to  weary  of  her 
new  and  final  place  of  abode,  for  she  could  have  been 
there  but  a  few  months  when,  in  August,  1642,  ^*  the 
Indians  set  upon   them,  and  slew  her  and  all  her 
family,  her  daughter  and  her  daughter's  husband,  and 
all  their  children  "  save  one  daughter  that  was  carried 
into  captivity.     This  child  was  then  eight  years  old ; 
in  1647  she  was  recovered  by  the  General  Court  and 
brought  back  to  Massachusetts.     When  the  news  of 
this  terrible  ending  reached  Boston,  the  people  there 
were  deeply  moved.     They  called  to  mind  the  defiant 
words  in  which  the  would-be  prophetess  had  told  the 
Court  that  the  Lord  would  surely  deliver  her  from 
impending  calamity,  and  would  ruin  them  and  their 
posterity  and  their  whole  State;  and  so  bade  them 
take  heed  how  they  proceeded  against  her.     And  now 
the  clergy  of  Massachusetts  Bay  grimly  pointed  out 
to  all  their  congregations  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
—  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  —  had  indeed  and 
in  his  own  good  way  shown  himself  to  his  chosen  peo- 
ple.    He  had  smote  the  American  Jezebel  a  dreadful 
blow.    Thus  the  Lord  heard  his  servants'  groans  to 
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heaven^  and  freed  them  from  this  gpreat  and  sore  afflic- 
tion ;  neither  had  he  shown  himself  through  the  devil- 
ish delusion  of  miracles,  but  in  the  way  of  his  wonder- 
ful providence  he  had  picked  out  this  wof ul  woman, 
to  make  her  and  those  belonging  to  her  an  unheard-of 
heavy  example. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  John  Wheelimght,  if  less 
dramatic  than  that  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  was  suf- 
ficiently checkered.  He  had,  it  will  be  remembered, 
made  his  way  to  Exeter  during  the  severo  winter  of 
1637-8.  Joined  there  by  his  family  the  following 
spring,  he  once  moro  settled  down  in  the  practice  of 
his  ministry.  As  would  naturally  have  been  expected, 
he  was  now  pressed  by  his  brother  exiles  to  join  them 
in  Rhode  Island.  ^  They  sent  to  him,"  Cotton  says, 
^  and  urged  him  much  to  oome  to  them,  to  a  far  richer 
soil,  and  richer  company  than  whero  he  lived :  yet  he 
constantly  refused  "  upon  the  ^^  ground  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  their  judgments :  ^  Professing  often,  whilst 
they  pleaded  for  the  Covenant  of  Gbace,  they  took 
away  the  Grrace  of  the  Covenant.*"  But  Exeter  was 
not  destined  to  remain  his  home.  Three  years  later 
only,  in  1641,  the  New  Hampshiro  towns  voluntarily 
put  themselves  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay ;  and  then  Wheelwright,  being  brought  again 
under  the  ban  of  the  law,  betook  himself  further  east 
to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges'  province  of  Maine,  whero 
he  sat  down  not  far  from  Cape  Porpoise,  founding 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Wells.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  mothef-in-law,  the  mother  of  the  Hutchinsons, 
who,  as  she  sat  in  the  twilighi;,  of  those  later  days, 
must  often  have  thought  rogrotf nlly  of  her  early  home 
at  Alford  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  —  and  here,  in 
dreariest  exile,  the  poor,  buffeted  old  Englishwoman 
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died.  But  as  Wheelwright  calmly  meditated  in  this 
last  place  of  refuge  over  his  stormy  career,  its  events 
gradually  assumed  a  new  character  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
hethought  to  make  his  peace  with  his  brethren.  Not 
improbably  he  felt  the  more  moved  to  this  course  when  f 

tidings  of  his  sister  Hutchinson^s  fate  reached  him, 
leading  him  to  reflect  on  the  real  character  of  the 
issues  upon  which  her  life  had  been  wrecked.  In  any 
event,  a  letter  of  reconciliation  from  Wheelwright  to  t 

Winthrop  followed  hard  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
Hutchinson  family.  It  was  a  thoroughly  manly  effort, 
and  its  terse,  pointed  admissions  gave  evidence  that 
it  was  the  fruit  of  ^^  an  overruling  conscience."  He 
expressed  his  deep  contrition  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  ^^  those  sharp  and  vehement  contentions,''  and  | 

intimated  his  more  mature  sense  of  the  inanity  of  the 
points  at  issue.     He  confessed  that,  as  he  now  saw  it, 
he  had  then  acted  sinfully,  and  he  humbly  craved  for- 
giveness.    In  reply  a  safe-conduct  to  Boston  was  sent  • 
him,  and  he  was  practically  invited  to  go  there  and 
abase  himself  before  the  General  Court.    This  he  de- 
clined to  do,  taking  the  ground  that,  however  willing 
he  might  be  to  confess  himself  wrong  in  respect  to 
"justification  and  the  evidencing  thereof,"  yet  he 
could  not  with  a  good  conscience  condemn  himself  for  . 
such  ^^  capital  crimes,  dangerous  revelations  and  gross                    \ 
errors  "  as  were  charged  upon  him  and  had  caused  his 
sufferings.    Some  further  correspondence  followed,  as 
the  result  of  which  the  General  Court  in  May,  1644,                    | 
placed  upon    its  records  a   vote  remitting  Wheel- 
wright's sentence  of  ^  banishment  **  upon   particular, 
solemn  and  serious  acknowledgment,  and  confession 
by  letter,  of  his  evil  carriages  and  of  the  Courts  jus- 
tice upon  him  for  them."    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Win- 
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throp  did  not  draw  np  this  entry  as  it  stands  recorded^ 
for  it  was  coached  in  a  yery  different  spirit  from  the 
letter  which  invited  it  Wheelwright  had  made  no 
such  confession  of  g^t  and  of  the  justice  of  his  civil 
sentence.  He  could  not,  nor  would  he,  avail  himself 
of  a  pardon,  the  acceptance  of  which  bound  him  to  so 
humiliating  a  confession.^ 

Accordingly,  for  three  years  more,  the  former  stu- 
dent at  Cambridge  and  incumbent  of  Bilsby,  now  a 
man  of  over  fifty,  remained  buried  in  the  frontier 
wilderness  of  Maine.  In  1647  he  received  a  call  from 
Hampton,  near  Exeter,  and,  removing  thither,  he 
there  ministered  for  nearly  eight  years.  At  last,  in 
May,  1654,  in  answer  to  some  echo  of  the  old  Antino- 
mian  controversy,  —  for  such  echoes  still  from  time  to 
time  came  back  to  New  England  from  the  English 
press,  —  the  people  of  Hampton  drew  up  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court,  intended  to  bring  out  from  that 
body  some  kindly  testimonial  in  Wheelwright's  be- 
half. It  was  to  be  a  sort  of  certificate  of  restored 
fellowship  and  regular  standing.  Winthrop  had  now 
been  dead  four  years,  and  Endicott  had  succeeded 
him  as  governor.     Cotton,  too,  was  dead.    Weld  and 

^  It  was  at  the  time  this  oofrespondeiiM  between  Wmtlirop  and 
Wbeelwright  was  gma^  on,  and  the  rescinding  of  the  sentence  of  exile 
was  under  adyisement,  that  Weld*s  Short  Btmy,  etc.,  was  printed  in 
London.  As  Winthrop  was  the  aothor  of  that  pamphlet,  and  knew 
better  than  any  one  else  that  the  statements  contained  in  it  mnst  ooe»- 
sion  eonlfuversj,  he  could  not  bat  ha^e  seen  how  Tery  desirable  it  was 
to  seenre  the  complete  eonf ession  of  Wheelwright  in  adTanoe.  The 
pamphlet  coold  hardly  hare  reached  America  when  the  TOte  of  May 
29th  was  r^oofded.  This  faet  may  account  for  the  peculiar  wording 
ol  that  Tote.  A  eonf eanm  was  manufactured  in  adTance  by  the  other 
party  to  the  eonlruvemj,  and  put  on  record.  None  of  the  public  men 
of  that  time  were  abore  such  tricks-  The  best  of  them  seem  to  haT» 
looked  i^oa  low  eoBBBBg  as  an  admitted  featon  in  BtBtoenift 
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Peten,  haying  gone  to  England  yean  before^  were 
not  destined  to  return.  The  old  oontroversial  fire,  in 
that  particular  form  with  which  Wheelwright  had 
been  ooncemed,  was  wholly  burned  out,  and  it  was 
also  a  period  during  which  the  local  persecuting  spirit 
was  comparatively  quiet,  —  resting,  indeed,  prepara- 
tory to  its  next  fierce  outburst  against  the  Ranters  and 
Quakers,  two  years  further  on.  Accordingly,  when 
the  petition  of  the  people  of  Hampton  reached  the 
Gteneral  Court,  it  presently,  in  answer  thereto,  judged 
^  meete  to  oertifie  that  Mr.  Wheelwright  hath  long 
since  given  such  satisfaction  both  to  the  Court  and 
elders  generally  as  that  he  is  now,  and  so  for  many 
years  hath  been,  an  officer  in  the  church  at  Hampton 
within  our  jurisdiction,  and  that  without  any  offence 
to  any,  so  far  as  we  know."  The  words  were  some- 
what negative  in  their  character,  but  they  were  the 
la^  in  the,  so  called,  Antinomian  controversy. 

Some  two  years  later  than  this,  towards  the  dose 
probably  of  1656,  Wheelwright  left  Hampton  and 
sailed  for  England.  It  then  lacked  a  few  months  only 
of  being  twenty  full  years  since  he  had  first  landed 
in  Boston,  a  man  of  forty-four,  and  there  rejoined  his 
sister  Hutchinson.  The  retrospect  could  not  have 
been  a  pleasant  one.  He  was  now  sixty-four ;  the  end 
of  all  his  ambitious  dreams  had  been  a  banishment, 
and  more  than  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  blood 
of  Anne  Hutchinson  was  poured  upon  the  ground. 
While  he  had  been  languishing  under  the  provincial 
ban  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  his  old  schoolfellow  and 
familiar  friend  had  become  the  Lord  Protector  of 
England.  Nevertheless,  the  six  years  he  now  passed 
in  England  —  those  which  saw  the  end  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  beginning  of  the  Restoration  — 
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oould  bardly  have  been  o4her  than  the  halcyon  yean 
of  his  life.  During  them  he  was  treated  with  coo- 
sideration  by  eminent  men;  for  not  only,  it  would 
seem,  did  he  live  at  Belleau,  —  the  home  of  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  his  old  friend  and  proteetor,  who  now  ^  greatly 
noticed  him,"  —  but  he  was  singled  out  by  Cromwell 
for  marks  of  especial  regard ;  and  when  he  went  up  to 
London  for  a  visit  ^  my  Lord  Protector  was  pleased 
to  send  one  of  his  guard  "  for  him,  and  gave  him  an 
hour's  interview. 

Fleasnre4rips  across  the  Atlantic  were  not  taken 
in  those  days,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  when 
Wheelwright  returned  to  England  in  1656,  he  pro> 
posed  to  finish  his  days  there.  If  such  was  his  in« 
tention,  the  course  of  political  events  may  well  have 
induced  him  to  change  it.  Cromwell  died ;  and  even 
before  the  Restoration,  Vane  had  been  committed  a 
prisoner  to  his  own  house.  The  old  Puritan  divine 
had  fallen  again  upon  evil  days.  On  the  4th  of  June, 
1662,  Vane  was  arraigned  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  ten  days  later  he  laid  his  neck  on  the 
block  upon  Tower. HilL  Then  Wheelwright  seems  to 
have  shaken  from  his  feet  the  dust  of  his  native  land, 
though  he  had  passed  his  seventieth  year  when,  later 
in  the  same  summer,  he  next  landed  in  Boston*  His 
pulpit  at  Hampton  had  long  since  been  filled,  but  he 
now  received  a  call  from  the  neighboring  church  at 
Salisbury,  where  he  was  f ormaUy  installed  on  the  9th 
of  December  following  his  return.  This  was  his  last 
and  also  Ins  longest  settlement,  for  it  continued  seven- 
teen years,  until  his  death  in  1679.  He  was  then  the 
oldest  minister  in  New  England.  He  had  outlived  all 
the  contentions  of  his  middle  life,  and  every  one  of 
his  oontempiMraries  who  had  taken  part  in  them.    He 
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beloDged  to  a  past  generatioiL     Bat  priesthoodB  haTB 

long  meiiiories.    At  the  time  his  brethien  took  no 

special  notice  of  the  patriarch's  death,  nor  does  any 

stone  now  mark  his  grave.    A  portrait,  believed  on 

soch  evidence  as  is  now  attainable  to  be  of  him,^  for 

years  hung  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  Massachusetts, 

and  is  now  preserved  in  one  of  the  rooms  occupied  by 

ihe  Secretary  of  State.    Painted  by  an  unknown  hand 

in  1677,  it  represents  an  aged  minister  in  the  sombre 

Calvinistic  garb  of  the  time,  —  the  broad  white  Ge> 

neva  bands  and  black  coif,  while  from  under  the  last 

straggle  thin  gray  locks.    The  features,  neither  large  * 

nor  harsh,  are  suggestive  of  the  Shakespeare  type  of 

face  so  common  among  the  English  of  that  time,  and 

in  them,  though  drawn  by  an  unskilled  hand   and  ^4 

faded  now,  it  yet  seems  possible  to  read  an  expression 

of  sadness  and  disappointment  such  as  would  be  not 

unnatural  to  a  man  of  eighty-four,  so  much  of  whose 

life  had  been  passed  in  losing  strife  and  weary  exile.  ^ 

Finally,  like  most  of  the  Puritan  breed,  John 
Wheelwright  was  far  from  being  a  lovable  character. 
His  proper  place  was  not  the  pulpit.  He  should  have 
been  a  man  of  affairs,  —  a  lawyer,  a  magistrate,  pos-  ' 

sibly  a  soldier ;  for  he  was  strong,  self-willed,  enter- 
prising and  courageous.  He  was  ambitious  also,  nat- 
urally craving  prominence  and  taking  a  grim  delight 
in  controversy.  Nor  did  he  shrink  from  conflict  with 
nature,  any  more  than  he  shrank  from  it  with  man. 
He  was  not  afraid  to  be  alone  in  a  minority,  or  alone 
in  the  woods.     A  clergyman,  he  was  often  engaged  in  ^ 

lawsuits ;  for  in  matters  temporal,  as  well  as  in  those 
spiritual,  he  had  the  full  courage  of  his  convictions 
and  entire  faith  in  himself.  That  he  was  an  attractive 

^  SaOtk  Ajndvenary,  Fim  Ckiarckf  Quiiicy,  12,  151-2. 
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man  in  domestic  life  does  not  seem  probable;  he 
leaves  the  impression  of  one  deeply  conscientious,  bat 
still  rigid,  overbearing,  and  hard  to  please  at  home, 
as  everywhere  else. 

NoDc  the  less,  Wheelwright  was  essentially  a  man 
of  mark;  and  a  man  who,  wherever  he  might  have 
gone,  would  have  left  his  mark.  It  may  be  mere  acci- 
dent, but  those  familiar  with  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  Mount  have  thought  they  could  detect  in  it  in- 
dications of  the  man's  power  of  thus  impressing  him- 
self on  those  about  him.  As  will  presentiy  be  seen, 
in  1640  that  region  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  under 
the  name  of  Braintree.  Again,  in  1792,  the  north 
precinct  of  Braintree,  which  included  Mt.  Wollaston, 
was  set  off  as  the  town  of  Quincy.  It  was  in  what  is 
now  the  city  of  Quincy  that  Wheelwright  ministered, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  hb  parishioners  sjrmpa- 
thised  fully  in  his  views.  The  first  teacher  of  the 
church  regfularly  gathered  there,  two  years  later,  was 
one  of  his  disciples,  whose  name  was  blotted  from 
the  famous  Boston  remonstrance  only  so  late  as  May, 
1640.^  In  subsequent  years  the  north  precinct  of 
Braintree, —  both  as  such,  and  as  the  town  of  Quincy, 
—  always  showed  a  marked  leaning  towards  a  liberal 
theology,  the  more  noticeable  from  the  contrast  in  this 
respect  offered  to  the  rigid  orthodoxy  which  ever  char- 
acterized the  south  precinct,  still  retaining  the  original 
name.  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  two  pre- 
cincts more  than  once,  through  their  pastors,  engaged 
in  sharp  controversy,  never  changing  their  sides,^  — 
the  original  leaven  apparentiy  continuing  to  work,  as 
the  pastor  influenced  the  people,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  people  operated  back  in  the  selection  of  pastors, 
MiS/ro,608.  'illness,  944. 
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—  until  the  old  order  of  things  passed  wholly  away. 
As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  inclines ;  and  so  it  may 
even  be  surmised  that  the  seed  sown  by  Wheelwright, 
in  1687,  bore  active  fruit  in  the  great  New  England 
protest,  under  the  lead  of  Channing,  two  centuries 
later,  deciding  the  course  then  pursued  by  the  descend- 
ants in  the  seventh  generation  of  those  who  at  the 
Mount  had  listened  to  him. 

Of  the  others  who  shared  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  exile, 
William  Coddington  was  the  most  prominent.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  successor  of  Thomas 
Morton  in  the  ownership  of  Mt.  Wollaston ;  and,  sin- 
gularly enough,  the  record  of  every  annual  town- 
meeting  of  Quincy,  so  long  as  Quincy  continued  to  be 
a  town,  bore  recurring  evidence  to  the  fact  that  he 
once  lived  there,  and  thence  went  into  exile.  Since 
the  year  1640,  a  portion  of  the  extensive  grant  made 
to  him  and  to  Edmund  Quincy,  jointly,  in  December, 
1635,  has  been  public  property,  and  is  spoken  of  on 
the  first  page  of  the  Braintree  records  as  ^^The  Schoole 
Lands."  Each  year,  by  a  formal  vote,  —  the  reason 
of  which  long  since  passed  into  a  meaningless  tra- 
dition, —  the  town  of  Quincy,  as  tenant  of  the  land 
thus  held,  appropriated  to  school  purposes  a  sum  of 
money  as  a  nominal  rent.^  The  name  of  the  school  in 
which  the  children  of  the  district  including  Mt  Wol- 
laston are  taught,  and  the  street  upon  which  its  build- 
ing stands,  still  perpetuate  the  name  of  Coddington. 

^  The  record  of  the  process  through  which  this  land  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  original  town  of  Braintree  is  inexplicahly  defectire  \ 
hut  some  facts  connected  with  it  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  Coddington, 
after  going  into  exUe,  instead  of  freely  giving  the  land,  was  judicially 
despoiled  of  it  See  oommnnicatian  ref exred  to  in  the  Proc  Mats, 
irisf.5ocSeiiMlLTiLi8. 
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The  dominant  faction  dealt  with  Gxldington  in 
mnch  the  same  arbitrary  spirit  with  which  it  had  dealt 
with  Wheelwright  and  Anne  Hutchinson.  He  was 
neither  ^conyented^'  nor  formally  banished;  but, 
though  a  firm,  self -asserting  man  of  a  business  turn  of 
mind  and  somewhat  grasping  disposition,  the  action 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  seven  years  associ- 
ated offended  him,  and,  as  intense  religions  bigotry 
has  at  no  time  been  conducive  to  social  amenities,  the 
private  bearing  towards  him  of  many  of  his  old  friends 
doubtless  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
Even  as  eariy  as  the  autumn  of  1637,  therefore, 
Coddington  thought  of  removing  with  a  number  of 
others  from  the  Massachusetts  jurisdiction,  and  ob- 
tuned  leave  so  to  do,  a  year's  time  being  allowed 
them  for  the  purpose:  but,  before  their  plans  were 
matured,  the  General  Court,  at  its  March  session  of 
1638,  —  at  the  very  time  of  the  excommunication  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson, — took  cognizance  of  the  matter  on 
the  strength  of  a  rumor  that  th6  emigrants  proposed 
only  to  withdraw  themselves  ^^  for  a  season."  Their 
movements  were  accordingly  expedited  by  a  summons 
commanding  them  to  appear  before  the  next  Court, 
unless,  accompanied  by  their  families,  they  had  pre- 
viously taken  themselves  off.  The  next  Court  was 
fixed  to  be  held  two  weeks  later.  Deeply  indignant, 
but  being,  as  he  himself  subsequently  expressed  it, 
^  not  willing  to  live  in  the  fire  of  contention,"  Cod- 
dington, together  with  the  others  designated  in  the 
summons,  six  in  number,  made  their  way  to  Provi- 
dence within  the  designated  time.  It  was  in  the  early 
days  of  our  April  that  he  left  his  brick  house,  on  the 
north  side  of  what  is  now  Liberty  Square,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  brick  house  ever  buUt  in  Boston,  and 
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he  afterwaidt  wrote  to  Wintbrop  **  wbai  myaelf  and 
wife  and  family  did  enduie  in  that  leoioYal^  I  wish 
neither  yon  nor  yours  may  ever  be  pat  onto.**  Bat 
when,  in  1640,  —  two  yean  biier,  —  he  thus  eicpraned 
himself,  his  animoeitieB  had  already  passed  away ;  for 
in  yet  another  letter,  written  shortly  after  and  like* 
wise  to  Wintbrop,  he  took  oocasion  to  say  that  he  well 
approved  ^  of  a  speech  of  one  of  note  amongst  yon, 
that  we  were  in  a  heate  and  chafed,  and  were  all  of 
ns  to  blame ;  in  onr  strife  we  had  forgotten  that  we 
were  brethren."^  Though  Wheelwright  was  eight 
years  lus  senior,  Coddington  died  first,  in  1678.  His 
name  is  still  venerated  in  Rhode  IsUnd,  as  that  of 
Wintbrop  is  in  Massachusetts;  and,  while  the  por- 
trait of  the  1  itter  looks  down  from  the  walls  of  the 
Senate  chamber  of  the  State-House  in  Boston,  that 
of  the  former  hangs  in  the  Council-room  at  Newport. 
Through  several  generations  his  descendants  dwelt 
in  the  home  he  had  helped  to  build  up  and  rule  over ; 
but  in  time  they  alsc^experienced  the  decay  common 
to  families,  and  the  last  of  them  is  reported  to  have 
died  in  the  almshouse  of  the  place  her  ancestor 
founded,  lying  on  a  bed  which  still  showed  the 
armorial  bearings  of  her  family. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
left  the  Boston  church,  after  excommunication,  Mary 
Dyer  walked  at  her  side.  She  was  a  very  proper  and 
comely  young  woman,  the  wife  of  one  William  Dyer, 
sometime  a  citizen  of  Liondon,  and  a  milliner  in  the 
New  Exchange;  though  as  Wintbrop,  to  whom  we 
owe  these  particulars,  goes  on  to  say,  she  and  her 
husband  were  in  Boston  "notoriously  infected  with 
Mrs.  Hutchinson's  errors,  and  very  censorious  and 
1  IT.  MoMi.  HuL  See.  CtiL  n.  314, 817. 
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troQbleflcxne,  she  being  of  a  yety  proud  spirit,  and  much 
addicted  to  revelations."  They  both  went  with  the 
Hutohinsons  to  Bhode  Island.  Mary  Dyer  would  seem 
to  have  been  one  of  that  class,  numerous  in  those  days, 
whose  brains  were  wholly  unsettled  by  their  religion. 
She  remained  in  Ehode  Island,  in  apparently  undia- 
turbed  enjoyment  of  her  revelations,  for  many  years, 
beooming  a  Quaker  in  the  mean  while ;  but  at  last,  in 
1659,  hearing  of  the  persecution  of  that  sect  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  loathing  her  place  of  refuge  *^  for  that 
there  they  were  not  opposed  by  the  civil  authority, 
but  with  all  patience  and  meelmess  were  suffered  to 
say  over  their  pretended  revelations  and  admonitions," 
—  feeling  this  call  to  persecution  she  came  to  Boston. 
What  she  there  did  does  not  appear,  but  she  was 
speedily  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Court  in 
company  with  three  others.  She  simply  said  in  her 
own  defence  that  she  came  from  Rhode  Island  to 
visit  the  Quakers,  that  she  was  of  tkeir  religion,  and 
that  the  light  within  her  was  the  rule.  They  were 
banished,  under  pain  of  death  if  they  returned.  Mary 
Dyer  and  one  other  "  found  freedom  to  depart ; "  but 
within  a  month  they  were  back  again,  in  company 
with  another  woman,  who  brought  some  linen  for  the 
examination  of  (jovemor  Endicott,  intended*  tjfi  be 
used  as  the  grave-clothes  of  that  magistrate's  victims. 
They  were  at  once  all  thrown  into  prison,  and  then 
brought  again  before  the  Court,  which  now  sentenced 
them  to  death.  Mary  Dyer's  son  at  this  time  filled 
the  important  oflRce  of  secretary  of  the  province  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  at  his  earnest  solicitation  the 
death-penalty  was  remitted  in  the  case  of  his  mother, 
on  condition  that  she  should  leave  Massachusetts 
within  forty-eight  hours.     Her  companions,  William 
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Robinaon  and  Marmaduke  Stephenson,  were  left  for 
execution.  When  the  day  fixed  for  their  hanging 
came,  the  town  had  to  be  put  under  guard,  so  great 
was  the  sympathy  felt  for  the  condemned.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  heavy  escort,  the  three  prisoners  walked 
together  from  the  jail  in  Comhill  to  the  gallows, 
which  had  been  erected  on  the  Common,  Mary  Dyer 
going  between  the  two  others  and  holding  a  hand  of 
each.  She  must  then  have  been  a  woman  of  middle 
life,  but  Edward  Nicholson,  the  marshal,  asked  her 
if  she  was  not  "  ashamed  to  walk  hand  in  hand,  be- 
tween two  young  men  ?  "  ^  It  is,"  she  answered,  ^^  an 
hour  of  the  greatest  joy  I  can  enjoy  in  this  world. 
No  eye  can  see,  no  ear  can  hear,  no  tongue  can 
speak,  no  heart  can  understand,  the  sweet  incomes 
and  refreshings  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  now 
I  enjoy."  ^ 

When  her  companions  were  hanged,  she  sat  beneath 
the  gallows  with  the  halter  about  her  neck,  calmly 
looking  at  the  multitude  of  horrified  spectators,  whom 
a  hundred  armed  men  of  the  train-band  kept  back 
from  the  scaffolding;  for  so  great  was  the  throng 
upon  the  Common  that  day,  that  the  draw-bridge  over 
the  canal,  which  then  separated  the  North  End  from 
the  town,  broke  down  under  the  weight  of  those 
returning  home.  When  her  companions  were  dead 
Mary  Dyer  was  taken  back  to  prison,  and  there  she 
first  learned  of  the  circumstances  of  her  reprieve. 
She  at  once  wrote  to  the  governor,  repudiating  her 
son's  action,  and  offering  her  life  as  a  sacrifice.  It 
was  necessary  to  use  force  to  get  her  out  of  the  juris- 
diction. She  was  at  last  taken  back  to  Newport, 
where  for  a  time  she  seems  to  have  been  kept  under 

^  Supra,  408. 
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lestnint;  bat  in  the  foUowiug  spring  she  snooeeded 
in  efaiding  those  having  her  in  charge,  and,  journey- 
ing ^  secretly  and  speedily,"  found  her  way  back  to 
Boston.  She  was  again  thrown  into  prison;  and 
again  her  family  piteously  interceded  for  her.  She 
was  sentenced  once  more  to  be  hanged,  but  at  the 
gallows  her  life  was  offered  her  if  she  would  keep 
away  from  Massachusetts.  Her  reply  was:  —  *^In 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  I  came;  and  in 
his  will  I  abide  faithful  to  the  death."  She  now  lies 
buried  in  some  undistinguished  part  of  Boston  Com- 
mon. Assuredly  the  fate  of  those  two  women,  who, 
side  by  side,  walked  forth  out  of  the  church  on  that 
22d  of  March,  1638,  was  sufficiently  tragic, — one 
murdered  by  savages,  the  other  put  to  death  by  her 
biethrent 

To  turn  from  Mary  Dyer  to  John  Underbill  is  like 
suddenly  passing  from  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral  to 
the  buffoonery  of  a  pantomime.  Captain  John  Under- 
bill was  a  Puritan  of  that  Trusty  Tompkins  type  com* 
mon  enough  a  few  years  later  on  in  the  armies  of  the 
Commonwealth,  —  a  curious  mixture  of  fervor,  which 
was  apparently  genuine,  and  of  licentiousness  which 
was  unquestionably  so.  He  seems  to  have  taken  re- 
ligion, as  he  would  have  taken  any  other  epidemic 
which  might  have  chanced  to  prevail,  — and  to  have 
felt  it  sufficiently,  not  to  prevent  his  scoffing  or  indulg- 
ing the  flesh,  but  to  make  him  extremely  uncomfort- 
able after  he  had  done  so.  As  a  soldier  he  had  seen 
some  serrioe  under  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  the 
Low  Countries ;  and  he  came  out  with  Winthrop  in  a 
semi-military  capacity  in  1630.  More  recently  he  had 
served  under  Endioott  in  the  latter's  inglorious  Pequot 
campaign. 
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Though  Underhill  belonged  to  Mrs.  Hatchinson's 
faction,  his  more  earnest  efforts  seem  to  have  been 
put  forth  in  Wheelwright's  behalf.  After  the  sen- 
tence of  the  latter  he  sent  a  strong  appeal  to  Win- 
throp  not  to  enforce  it,^  and  later  on  he  followed 
Wheelwright  to  New  Hampshire.  When  called  to 
account  for  putting  his  name  to  the  remonstrance  he 
at  first  retracted  in  writing,  and  put  the  paper  in  the 
Governor's  hands;  but  presently  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  follow  the  exiled  minister,  and  petitioned  the 
Court  for  a  grant  of  land  which  had  been  promised 
him.  Hereupon  he  was  questioned  as  to  certain 
heretical  opinions  alleged  to  have  been  uttered  by  him 
some  time  before  to  the  effect,  — 

'<  That  we  were  zealous  here,  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharir 
sees  were,  and  as  Paul  was  before  his  conYersion,  &c 
Which  be  denying,  they  were  proved  to  his  face  by  a  sober, 
godly  woman,  whom  be  had  seduced  in  the  ship,  and  drawn 
to  his  opinions  (bat  she  was  afterwards  freed  again). 
Among  other  passages  he  told  her  how  he  came  to  his  as- 
surance, and  that  was  thus :  —  He  had  lain  under  a  spirit  of 
bondage  and  a  legal  way  five  years,  and  could  get  no  assur- 
ance ;  till  at  length,  as  he  was  taking  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
the  Spirit  set  home  an  absolute  promise  of  free  grace  with 
such  assurance  and  py,  as  he  never  since  doubted  of  his 
good  estate,  neither  should  he  though  he  should  fall  into 
sm. 

His  answers  and  explanations  were  not  edifying  on 
doctrinal  grounds,  and  so  the  matter  of  his  signing 
the  remonstrance  was  brought  in  question.  His  re- 
traction was  produced  by  the  Governor  and  read  to 
the  Court,  but  he  now  said  it  applied  only  to  the  man- 
ner, not  to  the  matter  of  the  paper ;  in  regard  to  the 
»  IV.  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  CoU.  lu.  HI. 
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latter  he  was  of  the  same  nuDd  still  as  he  was  when 
he  affixed  his  name.  When  asked  for  a  Scripture 
^^  rule  by  which  he  might  take  so  much  upon  him,  as 
publickly  to  contradict  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  &c., 
hee  alleged  the  example  of  -  Joab  his  rough  speech  to 
David."  The  precedent  thus  adduced  having  been 
disallowed  for  causes  elaborately  specified,  he  then 
insisted  much  ^'  upon  the  liberty  which  all  States  do 
allow  to  Military  officers,  for  free  speech,  &c.,  and 
tliat  himself  had  spoken  sometimes  as  freely  to  Count 
Nassau.'*  This  argument  weighed  no  more  with  the 
Court  than  the  other ;  so  the  captain  was  committed, 
and  the  next  day  he  was  again  sent  for  and  banished. 

"  The  Lord's  day  following  he  made  a  speech  in  the  as- 
sembly, shewing  that,  atf  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  convert 
Paol  as  he  was  in  persecoting,  etc.,  so  he  might  manifest 
himself  to  him  as  he  was  taking  the  moderate  use  of  the 
creature  called  tobacco.  He  professed  withal,  that  he  knew 
not  wherein  he  had  deserved  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  and 
that  he  was  sure  that  Christ  was  his,  etc  •  .  . 

*'  The  next  Lord's  day  the  same  Capt  Underliill,  having 
been  privately  dealt  with  upon  suspicion  of  incontinency 
with  a  neighbor's  wife,  and  not  hearkening  to  it,  was  pub- 
licly questioned,  and  pat  under  admonition.  The  matter 
was,  for  that  the  woman  being  young,  and  beaadful,  and 
withal  of  a  jovial  spirit  and  behaviour,  he  did  daily  fre- 
qnent  her  house,  and  was  divers  times  found  there  alone 
with  her,  the  doors  being  locked  on  the  inside.  He  con- 
fessed it  was  ill,  because  it  had  an  appearance  of  evil  in  it ; 
but  his  excuse  was,  that  the  woman  was  in  great  trouble  of 
mind,  and  spre  temptations,  and  that  he  resorted  to  her  to 
comfort  her;  and  Uiat  when  the  door  was  foond  locked 
upon  them,  they  were  in  private  prayer  together.  But  this 
practice  was  clearly  condemned  also  by  the  elders,  affirm- 
ing, that  it  had  not  been  of  good  report  for  any  of  them  to 
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hare  6aoft  the  like,  and  tbat  they  ought  in  such  ease,  to  have 

called  in  some  hrother  or  nster,  and  not  to  hare  locked  the  \ 

door,  etc"  ^ 

In  September,  1638,  after  learing  Borton,  Under- 
hill  went  to  New  Hampshire.  The  rest  of  his  lodi- 
croos  story  loses  point  when  told  in  other  than  the 
unconscioasly  solemn  words  in  which  Winthrop  first 
recorded  it:  — 

'^The  General  Court  in  September  gare  order  to  the 
Goremor  to  write  to  them  of  Pascataqoack,  to  signify  to 
them,  that  we  looked  at  it  as  an  nnneighborly  part,  that 
they  Bhoold  encoarage  and  advance  such  as  we  had  cast  oat 
from  us  for  their  offences,  before  they  had  inquired  of  as 
the  caase,  dec  (The  occasion  of  this  letter  was,  that  they 
had  aided  Mr.  Wheelwright  to  begin  a  plantation  there,  and 
intended  to  make  Capt  Underbill  their  goremor.)  Upon 
this  Mr.  Bardet  returned  a  scornful  answer,  and  would  not 
gire  the  goremor  his  tiUe  &c.  and  Capt  Underbill  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  young  gentleman,  who  sojourned  in  the  bouse  of 
our  goremor,  wherein  be  reviled  the  goremor  with  reproach- 
ful terms  and  imprecations  of  rengeance  upon  us  alL  This 
letter  being  shown  to  the  governor  and  council,  the  goremor 
by  advice  wrote  to  Edward  Hilton.  He  intimated  withal 
how  ill  it  would  relish,  if  they  should  adrance  Capt.  Under- 
bill, whom  we  had  thrust  out  for  abusing  the  Court  with 
feigning  a  retraction  both  of  bis  seditious  practice  and  also 
of  his  corrapt  opinions,  and  after,  denying  it  again ;  and  for 
casting  reproach  upon  our  churches,  &c. :  signifying  withal, 
that  be  was  now  found  to  be  an  unclean  person,  for  he  was 
charged  by  a  godly  young  woman  to  hare  solicited  her 
chastity  under  pretence  of  Christian  lore,  and  to  hare  con- 
fessed to  her  tbat  be  bad  bis  will  oftentimes  of  •  the  cooper's 
wife,  and  all  out  of  strength  of  lore ;  and  the  church  had 
sent  for  him,  and  sent  him  a  license  to  come  and  go  under 
the  bands  of  the  goremor  and  deputy ;  but  be  refused  to 
come,  excusing  himself,  by  letters  to  the  elders,  that  the 
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lieenae  was  ooi  siiiBeieiit»  &c^  and,  b j  letters  to  tiie  Got- 
cmor,  that  he  had  no  rale  to  come  and  answer  to  anj 
offencey  except  his  banishment  were  released.  But,  to  the 
matter  he  was  charged  with  he  gaye  no  answer,  but  sought 


''The  Pascataqoaek  men  had  diosen  Captain  Underbill 
their  goYernor  before  the  letter  came  to  them,  and  it  was 
iatereepted  and  evened  hj  Mr.  Bordet  and  him.  The 
captsin  was  nraeh  nettled  with  this  letter,  and  espedallf 
becaose  his  adolterons  life  with  the  cooper's  wife  at  Boston 
was  now  diseovered,  and  the  ehoreh  had  called  him  to  come 
and  make  answer  to  it.  And  upon  this  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Cotton,  full  of  high  and  threatening  words  against 
ns ;  bat  be  wrote  another,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  governor 
in  Terj  fair  terms,  entreating  an  obliterating  of  all  that  was 
past,  and  a  bearing  with  homan  infirmxtiee,  &c.,  disayowing 
all  pnrpose  of  rerenge. 

**  Bni,  instead  of  coming  to  Boston  to  make  answer  to  the 
chordi,  he  procured  a  new  church  at  Pascataqoaek  of  some 
few  loose  men  to  write  to  oar  ehoreh  in  his  commenda- 
tion, wherein  thej  style  him  the  right  worshipfoL  their 
honored  governor.  All  which  notwithstanding  the  ehoreh 
of  Boston  proceeded  with  him.  After  this,  Capt  Undei^ 
hill's  coorage  was  abated,  for  the  chiefest  in  the  riyer  fdl 
from  him,  and  the  rest  little  regarded  him,  so  as  he  wrote 
letters  of  retraction  to  diYors.  And  presently  [aboat  a 
year  later]  being  struck  with  horror  and  remorse  for  his 
offences,  both  against  the  church  and  ciyil  state,  he  could 
have  no  rest  tiU  he  had  obtuned  a  safe  conduct  to  come 
and  give  satisfaction ;  and  accordingly,  at  a  lectare  at  Bos- 
ton, (it  being  the  court  time,)  he  made  a  public  confession 
bodi  of  his  living  in  adultery  with  Faber's  wife,  and  atp 
tempting  the  like  with  another  woman ;  and  also  the  injury 
he  had  done  to  our  state,  &c ;  and  acknowledged  the  jus- 
tice of  the  court  in  their  proceedings  against  him.  Tet  all 
his  confessions  were  mixed  with  such  excuses  and  extenm^ 
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tions,  as  did  not  give  satisfaction  of  the  tnith  of  his  repent- 
ance, so  as  it  seemed  to  be  done  rather  out  of  policy,  and  to 
pacify  the  sting  of  his  conscience,  than  in  sincerity.  Bat, 
however,  his  offences  being  so  fool  and  scandaloos,  the 
church  presently  cast  him  out ;  which  censure  he  seemed  to 
submit  unto,  and,  for  the  time  he  staid  in  Boston,  (being 
four  or  five  days)  he  was  very  much  dejected,  &c ;  but,  be- 
ing gone  back,  he  soon  recoyered  his  spirits  again,  or,  at 
least,  gave  not  that  proof  of  a  broken  heart,  as  he  gave 
hope  of  at  Boston." 

At  Dover  —  as  the  New  Hampshire  settlement  pre- 
sided oyer  by  Underbill  and  Burdet  was  now  called 
—  the  captain  had  other  troubles  to  encounter  besides 
those  which  his  conscience  caused  him.  In  &ct  a 
species  of  civil  war,  of  the  smallest  conceivable  pro- 
portions, broke  out  between  that  town  and  the  adjoin- 
ing town  of  Exeter,  as  a  result  of  which  Underbill 
was  deposed  and  one  Roberts  chosen  president  in  his 
place. 

Soon  after  this  downfall  the  ex-governor  again  went 
to  Boston,  trying  once  more  to  make  his  peace  with 
the  church.  Not  being  satisfied  of  his  repentance, 
the  church  decb'ned  to  listen  to  him ;  and  so,  after 
a  week's  waiting,  he  went  back  to  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  seems  to  have  now  been  in  open  disgrace. 
At  last,  in  the  course  of  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1640,  he  came  to  the  last  act  in  this  drama  of  colo- 
nial life  and  manners,  —  the  closing,  ludicrous  scene 
being  again  in  that  meeting-house  which  a  little  more 
than  two  years  before  had  witnessed  the  solemn  ex- 
communication of  Mistress  Hutchinson.  There  is  no- 
thing better  recorded  by  Winthrop. 

"Captain  Underbill  being  brought,  by  the  blessing  of 
God  on  this  church's  censure  of  excommunication,  to  re- 
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none  for  Lu  fool  sins,  obtained,  bj  means  of  the  elden 
and  others  of  the  church  of  Boston,  a  safe  conduct  under 
the  hand  of  the  governor  and  one  of  the  council  to  re|Mur 
to  the  church.  He  came  at  the  time  of  the  court  of  assist- 
ants, and  upon  the  lecture  day,  after  sermon,  the  pastor 
called  him  forth  and  deckred  the  occasion,  and  then  gave 
him  leave  to  speak.  Indeed  it  was  a  spectacle  which  caused 
many  weeping  eyes,  though  it  afforded  matter  for  much 
rejoicing  to  behold  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his  own 
ordinances,  when  they  are  dispensed  in  his  own  way,  hold- 
ing  forth  the  authority  of  his  regal  sceptre  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospeL  He  came  in  his  worst  clothes  (being  accus- 
tomed to  take  great  pride  in  his  bravery  and  neatness) 
witliout  a  band,  in  a  foul  linen  cap  pulled  close  to  his  eyes; 
and  standing  upon  a  form,  he  did,  with  many  deep  sighs 
and  abundance  of  tears,  lay  open  his  wicked  course,  his 
adultery,  his  hypocrisy,  his  persecution  of  Gods  people 
here,  and  especially  his  pride  (as  the  root  of  all,  which 
caused  God  to  give  him  over  to  his  other  sinful  courses) 
and  contempt  of  the  magistrates.  He  justified  Grod  and 
the  church  and  the  court  in  all  that  had  been  inflicted  on 
him.*  Indeed  he  appeared  as  a  man  worn  out  with  sorrow, 
and  yet  he  could  find  no  peace.  Therefore  he  was  now 
come  to  seek  it  in  this  ordinance  of  God.  He  spake  well, 
save  that  his  blubbering  &c.  interrupted  him,  and  all  along 
he  discovered  a  broken  and  melting  heart,  and  gave  good 
exhortations  to  take  heed  of  such  vanities  and  beginnings  of 
evil  as  had  occasioned  his  fall ;  and  in  the  end  he  earnestly 
and  humbly  besought  the  church  to  have  compassion  on 
him,  and  to  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of  Satan. 

'^  »So  accordingly  he  was  received  into  the  church  again  ; 
and  after,  he  came  into  the  court  (for  the  General  Court 
began  soon  after)  and  made  confession  of  his  sin  against 
them,  &c.  and  desired  pardon,  which  the  court  freely 
granted  him,  so  far  as  concerned  their  private  judgment. 
But  for  his  adultery  they  would  not  putlon  that  for  ex- 
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« 
amples  sake ;  nor  would  restore  him  to  freedom,  though 
they  released  his  banishment,  and  declared  the  former  law 
against  adultery  to  be  of  no  force;  so  as  there  was  no  law 
now  to  touch  his  life,  for  the  new  law  against  adultery  was 
made  since  his  fact  committed.  "I 

<*  He  confessed  also  in  the  congregation,  that  though  he 
was  very  familiar  with  that  woman,  and  had  gained  her 
a£fection,  &c.,  yet  she  withstood  him  six  months  against  all 
his  solicitations  (which  he  thought  no  woman  could  have  | 

resisted)  before  he  could  overcome  her  chastity,  but  being 
once  overcome  she  was  wholly  at  his  wilL  And  to  make 
his  peace  the  more  sound  he  went  to  her  husband  (being  a 
cooper)  and  fell  upon  his  knees  before  him  in  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  elders  and  others,  and  confessed  the  wrong 
he  had  done  him,  and  besought  him  to  forgive  him ;  wliich 
he  did  very  freely,  and  in  testimony  thereof  he  sent  the  ^ 

captain's  wife  a  token."  ^ 

^  It  is  uDoeoetBary  in  the  preflent  work  to  follow  the  Captain*t  I 

career  alter  he  that  made  his  peace  with  the  church  of  Boston,  the  * 

magfistratee  of  Masaachusette  Bay  and  Joeeph  Faber,  cooper.     He  t 

lemored  to  Stamford  in  Connecticnt,  and  afterward  to  Flushing,  on 
Long  Island.  He  performed  other  military  dnties ;  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Assembly  and  an  under-sheriif  ,  —  an  altogether  respecta- 
ble and  nsef ol  man.  He  was  far  from  being  a  man  of  education,  and 
in  IV.  Mast.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.  yii.  are  a  number  of  letters  from  him,  the  > 

spelling  of  wluch  is  remarkable.  The  following  is  a  specimen  taken 
from  a  letter  to  *' John  Wenthrop  esqnier,  Gofemer  of  the  Macetn- 
chets  bays,"*  and  written  from  the  house  of  Captain  Gibbons,  where  , 

he  apparently  tarried  dnrii^  his  brief  and  fruitless  visit  to  Boston  in  * 

April,  1640:  — 

*'  A  mong  the  rest  of  my  aflickchons,  jusli  imposed  by  my  sinnfoll 
lif  and  bacUiding  prodigalliti  in  my  whole  corce,  this  is  on  that  doth 
and  will  agrefate  my  grefe,  thut  I  am  deprife  of  that  chrisohan  liberti  j 

I  once  had,  boght  by  the  preschous  bind  of  the  Lord  Jesous ;  but  I 
hale  made  the  blod  and  deth  of  Christ  of  non  efeckt,  therfor  I  am 
jostli  deprined  of  liberti  to  risset  you,  nor  dare  I  aproch  youer  pres- 
enc,  tel  the  Lord  mofe  you  there  unto.*'  This  qneer  specimen  of  one 
type  of  Puritan  life  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  in 
1672. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

*^Jan>   8HEli   AKD  JAPHETH   TOOK   A  OABMENT   AKD 
GOYERSD  THE  NAKEDNESS  OF  TBEIB  FATHER." 

The  conne  parsued  by  tbose  in  authority  in  Massa- 
chuaetts  Bay  towards  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  adhei^ 
ents  has  ever  been,  and  will  probably  long  remain, 
one  of  the  hotly  contested  issues  in  early  New  Eng- 
land history.  So  far  as  external  authority  is  con- 
cerned the  yerdict  has  been  distinct.  The  action  of 
the  General  Court  of  1637  has  been  treated  as  an  un- 
justifiable persecution,  which  has  left  a  dark  stain  on 
the  earliest  pages  of  the  history  of  the  Puritan  Com- 
monwealth.^ But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  founders 
have  not  lacked  champions  to  extenuate,  and  even  to 
justify  their  proceedings.'  By  these  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  colonists  came  to  New  England  with  certain 
great  and  laudable  objects  in  view ;  that  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objects  unity  of  opinion  and  effort  was 
clearly  desirable,  if,  indeed,  not  absolutely  essentiaL 
Beset  as  it  was  with  enemies,  and  regarded  with,  at 
best,  unfriendly  eyes  by  those  in  authority  at  White- 
hall, the  continued  existence  of  the  enterprise  often 
in  those  early  days  hung  upon  a  thread.  A  mere 
scandal,  a  rumor  even  of  internal  dissensions,  might 
afford  the  pretext  for  a  fatal  exercise  of  royal  author- 
ity.   This  peril,  it  cannot  be  denied,  was  never  absent 

1  Doyle,  The  English  in  America;  the  Pwriian  CoUmet,  I  1S6-S. 
<  PiOfny.  i-  488-611. 
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from  the  minds  of  Winihrop  and  his  associates.  The 
whole  enterprise,  moreover,  was  a  business  onder- 
taking,  those  engaged  in  which  formed  a  society  or 
partnership  by  themselves,  in  which  no  provision  had 
been  made,  or  was  intended  to  be  made,  for  hostile 
or  antagonistic  elements.  Massachusetts,  wiihin  the 
chartered  limits,  was  to  the  members  of  this  partner- 
ship what  his  farm  or  his  dwelling  is  to  a  freeholder ; 
and  they  had  the  same  right  as  the  freeholder  to  expel 
intruders  or  dissentients,  or  persons  distasteful  to 
them.  Those  responsible  for  the  sucoese  of  the 
undertaking  finally,  after  careful  consideration,  were 
persuaded  and  fully  believed  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
more  prominent  of  the  so-called  Antinomian  faction 
was  necessary  to  peace  and  prosperity,  temporal  and  / 

spiritual ;  and,  if  the  whole  thing  is  viewed  from  the  i 

standpoint  of  the  seventeenth  century  instead  of  the  t 

nineteenth,  it  will  probably  be  conceded  that  they  t 

were  correct  in  their  conclusion.^  The  event  certainly 
vindicated  the  substantial  justice  of  their  course,  as  i 

a  long  period  of  internal  tranquillity  followed  the  y 

proceedings  of  1638. 

This  line  of  argument  is  plausible,  but  there  are 
difficulties  connected  with  its  acceptance.  The  analogy 
of  the  freeholder  may,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  be 
correct ;  and  yet  a  freeholder  who  invited  his  brethren 
to  come  and  abide  with  him  and  labor  on  his  farm, 
and  who  then  sternly  visited  each  expression  of 
opinion  different  from  his  own  with  stripes  and  ban- 
ishment, would  not  be  regarded  as  a  desirable  neigh-  v 
bor  or  as  a  judicious  man..  In  its  wider  scope,  also, 
the  same  line  of  argument  might  equally  well  be  used 
to  palliate  the  course  of  those  whose  persecutions 
1  Lodge,  Short  Hittory,  351. 
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forced  the  colonists  into  exile.  In  their  desire  to 
defend  Winthrop,  those  who  reason  thus  also  defend 
Laud.  He,  too,  as  well  as  his  master  and  Philip 
II.  and  Louis  XIV.,  had  great  public  ends  in  Tiew, 
the  attainment  of  which  was  not  in  his  belief  con- 
sistent with  toleration.  Even  more  than  Winthrop, 
Laud  might  a  little  later  have  pointed  to  terrible  civil 
calamities  which  had  resulted  from  his  inability  to 
cany  out  a  policy  of  wholesome  repression.-  If, 
indeed,  he  had  lived  only  ten  years  longer  he  might 
have  cited  exultingly  the  oonformity  enforced  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  tranquillity  resulting  there- 
from ;  and  then  turned  to  the  dissensions  which  tore 
England,  and  have  asserted,  truly  enough,  that  he 
only  tried  to  do  in  his  own  country,  and  failed,  what 
Winthrop  had  tried  to  do  in  Massachusetts,  and  suc- 
ceeded. He  had  striven  for  the  peace  of  absolute 
conformity.  It  is  well  to  consider  in  the  discussion 
the  seventeenth  century  standpoint;  but,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  good  public  intentions  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  founders  of  New  England.  Others,  as 
well  as  they,  had  high  considerations  of  state  always 
'  in  view ;  and  a  concurrence  of  opinion  to  a  given  end 
was  in  the  seventeenth  century  eagerly  desired  by 
those  who  ruled  elsewhere  as  well  as  by  those  who 
ruled  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  treatment  of  doubtful  historical  points, 
there  are  few  things  which  need  to  be  more  care- 
fully girded  against  than  patriotism  or  filial  piety. 
Admirable  in  their  place,  these  sentiments  have  less 
than  nothing  to  do  with  that  impartiality  which 
should  be  the  historian's  aim;  and  the  appeal  to 
them  is  generally  accompanied  by  some  suggestion 
that  the  matter  in  dispute  should  be  viewed,  not 
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aoootding  to  immiitablB  principlea,  bat  from  the 
rtaodpoiot  of  the  period  or  the  individuaL  When 
▼iewed  in  this  way,  there  are  few  historical  events 
which  do  not  admit  of  some  defence.  The  door  is 
open  wide  for  sophistry  as  well  as  charity.  Tme,  it 
is  neither  safe  nor  just  to  apply  the  standard  of  <me 
century  to  the  acts  of  individoals  of  another  oentory ; 
but,  none  the  less,  the  fact  of  being  in  advance  of 
one's  centory  constitutes  greatness,  both  in  the  indi- 
ridaal  and  in  the  people.  If,  also,  the  standards  of 
the  period  are  to  be  exhomed  and  adopted,  they 
shonid  be  applied  with  rigorous  impartiality.  Love 
of  country  and  piety,  whether  filial  or  religious,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  intervene  in  one  case,  and  be 
excluded  in  another.  Judged  in  the  full  light  of  sub- 
sequent events,  the  protestant,  civil  or  religious,  of 
the  seventeenth  century  was  better  than  the  seven- 
teenth century  inquiRitor  and  persecutor;  but  when, 
circumstances  being  altered,  the  protestant  himself 
turned  inquisitor  and  persecutor,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
on  what  judicial  principal  the  historian,  who  ha& 
been  exciting  sympathy  by  the  ancient  tale  of  wrong, 
can  suddenly  put  in  that  plea  of  altered  times  for 
the  one,  which  he  has  systematically  disallowed  for  the 
others.  To  do  so  may  be  filial,  but  it  is  not  rational 
and  it  is  not  fair. 

In  the  controversy  of  1637-8  Winthrop  and  his 
associates  seem  to  have  felt  the  weakness  of  their 
position  far  more  than  their  modem  defenders ;  and 
they  labored  hard  to  hide  it.  In  England  the  so- 
called  Antinomian  persecution  was  generally  and  cor- 
rectly regarded  as  a  religious  one.  To  deny  that  it 
was  such  is  impossible  now,  and  was  not  easy  then. 
In  the  face  of  the  record  of  the  Synod  at  Cambridge, 
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with  its  endless  list  of  erroneous  opinions  and  ^  nn- 
»  savory  speeches/'  —  in  the  face  of  the  charoh  indict- 

ment of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  with  its  twenty-nine  several 
counts,  —  it  might  almost  as  well  have  been  contended 
that  the  issue  between  Luther  and  Leo  X.  was  not  a 
religious  issue,  and  that  the  Grerman  reformer  was  pro- 
ceeded against  simply  because  his  course  led  directly 
to  sedition  and  civil  strife,  —  which  it  unquestionably 

^  did.     But,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  fathers  of  the 

colony  were  sensitive  on  this  point.  The  principles 
of  religious  toleration  were  much  better  understood  at 

^  that  time,  by  minorities  at  least,  than  modem  investi- 

^  gators  seem  disposed  to  admit.    The  Long  Parlia- 

ment had  not  then  met,  and  Laud  was  in  the  full 

"*  enjoyment  of  power.     The  friends  of  Winthrop  and 

Weld  in  England  were  accordingly,  in  16S6-8,  them- 
selves undergoing  persecutions,  and  those  in  New 
England  were  loath  to  supply  the  prelates  with  new 
examples  as  well  as  fresh  arguments.    Their  casuistry 

f  was  equal  to  this,  as  it  was  equal  to  all  other  occa- 

sions. They  flatly  denied  that  religious  considera- 
tions had  anything  to  do  with  their  proceedings. 
Whatever  they  had  done,  had  been  done  ont  civil 
grounds.  They  had,  it  was  true,  labored  and  wrestled 
with  their  brethren  over  matters  spiritual,  but  the 

^  punishments  inflicted   had   been  for  temporal  mis- 

carriages. 

Thomas  Weld,  for  instance,  in  a  narrative  prepared 
especially  for  use  in  England,  after  xeferring  to  the 
recantation  of  Cotton,  thus  stated  the  case  as  respected 
the  others :  — 

'*  But  for  the  rest,  which  (notwithstanding  all  these  meanes 
of  conviction  from  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  example  of 
their  seduced  brethrens  retome)  yet  stood  obdurate,  yea 
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more  hardened  (as  we  had  cause  to  f  eare)  than  hef ote ;  we 

conrented  fJioee  of  them  that  were  members  before  the 

churches,  and  yet  laboured  once  and  againe  to  convince 

them,  not  onelj  of  their  errors,  but  also  of  sundry  ezorbn  ' 

tant  practices,  n^lecting  to  f eare  the  Church,  and  lying,  ^ 

&c.,  but  after  no  meanes  prevailed,  we  were  driven  with 

sad  hearts  to  give  them  up  to  Satan :  Yet  not  simply  for  ^ 

their  opinions  (for  which  I  find  we  have  beene  slanderously 

traduced)  but  the  chiefest  cause  of  their  censure  was  their  i 

miscarriages  (as  have  beene  said)  persisted  in  with  great  i 

obstinacy."  *  * 

So  when  Coggeshall  was  arraigned  before  the  Court, 
be  had  met  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  say- 
ing that  they  amounted  to  nothing  ^*but  matter  of 
different  opinion,  and  that  he  knew  not  one  example 
in  Scripture  that  a  man  was  banished  for  his  judg- 
ment." To  this  Winthrop,  in  the  account  of  the 
proceedings  he  prepared  for  publication  in  England, 
says  he  replied  that  if  the  prisoner  "had  kept  his 
judgment  to  himself,  so  as  the  public  peace  had  not 
been  troubled  or  endangered  by  it,  we  should  have 
left  him  to  himself,  for  we  do  not  challenge  power 
over  mens  consciences,  but  when  seditious  speeches 
and  practices  discover  such  a  corrupt  conscience,  it  is 
our  duty  to  use  authority  to  reform  both."  *    Cogges- 


^  Short  Story y  ni.,  xv. 

*  In  the  letter  of  the  Rer.  Thomas  SheiMrd,  entitled  New  England*$ 
Lamentations  for  Old  EngUmtTt  Errors,  tiie  dietinetion  saggested  here 
IB  very  clearly  drawn :  —  **  We  never  banished  any  for  their  coneeienoes, 
but  for  ginwingr  against  consoience,  after  due  means  of  oonTiction.*'  W 

This  IB  rery  like  Cotfcon^s  argmnent  in  his  reply  to  Saltonstall,  that  a 
magistrate  in  oompellio^  a  man  to  reli^ons  obeenranees  does  not  eom- 
pel  him  to  sin,  '*  bnt  the  sin  is  in  his  wiU  that  needs  to  be  oompeUed." 
(HntchinsonU  State  Papers,  404.)  But  the  statements  made  for  Eng- 
lish effect  are  ludicrously  at  Tarianoe  with  Winthrop's  emphatic  laying 
down  of  the  law  at  the  Hutchinson  trial :  — ''  We  see  not  that  any 
should  have  authority  to  set  up  any  other  exercises  besideB  what  an-  ^ 

thority  hath  already  set  up/'     (Hutchinson,  ii.  486.) 
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hall's  offence,  it  will  be  remembered,  consisted  in  bis 
saying,  from  his  place  in  the  Legislatare,  that  he  ap- 
proved of  a  paper  presented  to  a  previous  LiegishUaire, 
though  his  name  was  not  signed  to  iL  It  was  a  case 
of  constmctive  sedition  ;  bnt  oonstmctiYe  sedition  re- 
sulting in  banishment  is  only  in  degree  a  lesser  out- 
rage than  constructive  treason  resulting  in  death. 
Whatever  their  party  or  country,  zealots  are  all 
formed  of  one  material,  and  Hugh  Peters  was  but 
Ignatius  Loyola  under  other  conditions ;  nor  can  the 
fact  that  the  founders  of  Massachusetts  did  the  deed 
influence  the  verdict  of  history.  The  ^^  conscientiously 
contentions'*  John  Wheelwright,  silenced  for  opin- 
ion's sake,  and  expelled  from  his  pulpit  at  Mount 
WoUaston,  was  a  persecuted  man  no  less  tiian  the 
^* conscientiously  contentious"  John  Wheelwright 
silenced  and  expelled  for  the  same  cause  from  his 
vicarage  at  Bilsby. 

By  investigators  of  another  class  it  is  argued  that 
these  proceedings  were  reasonable  measures  of  self- 
preservation.  Those  holding  this  view  insist  that  it 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  correct  understanding 
of  the  motives  which  impelled  the  dominant  party  in 
Massachusetts  to  their  rigorous  measures  without  ex- 
tending the  range  of  vision  so  as  to  take  into  view  the 
general  condition  of  European  thought  and  political 
and  religious  movement  at  that  time.  They  say,  and 
with  truth,  that  the  human  mind  in  many  countries 
was  then  in  a  condition  of  violent  seething ;  the  old 
ligaments  which  had  bound  men  together  were  loos- 
ened, and  the  new  had  not  begun  to  knit.  The  world 
was  full  of  crude  abominations.  The  Anabaptists  of 
Munster  were  but  a  century  gone,  and  the  saints  of 
the  Fifth  Monarchy  were  yet  to  come.    The  human 
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mind  was  nek  wiih  isms  —  rick  in  England  and  Soot- 
land,  sick  in  France,  sick  in  Germany.     For  the  time 
all  tilings  seemed  to  tend  towards  sabverrion.     The 
startling  sacoess  of  Mrs.  Hntchinson  in  her  role  of  a 
prophetess  in  Boston,  ^raised  up  of  God  for  some 
great  work  now  at  hand,"  was  significant.    It  demon- 
strates at  least  how  thorooghly  the  Massachusetts  com- 
munity was  impregnated  with  this  uneasy  spirit,  hov/  1 
strongly  it  sympathized  with  the  morbid  tendencies  of 
the  age.    In  and  of  herself,  Mistress  Anne  Hutchii^ 
son  was  nothing.     At  any  other  time  she  might  have                ^ 
come  to  Boston  and  criticised  each  Sunday's  sermons 
to  her  heart's  content,  —  talking  her  mystical  non- 
sense until  she  stopped  from  sheer  weariness,  —  and, 
while  few  would  have  hearkened  to  her,  nobody  would 
have  molested  her.    She  would  have  passed  away  as            ^ 
thousands  like  her  have  before  and  since,  and  the  most            ^ 
diligent  search  of  the  antiquarian  would  fail  to  dete<^            fr 
s^ny  ripple  made  by  her  in  the  great  current  of  events.             ^ 
But  Mrs.  Hutchinson  chanced  happily.     She  thirsted 
for  notoriety,  and  she  struck  just  the  combination  of 
circumstances  which  secured  it  to  her.    The  historian 
of  to-day,  therefore,  sees  that  her  success  was  a  symp- 
tom, not  a  cause.     It  denoted  a  condition  of  the  body 
politic.     The  clergy  were  supreme ;  the  people  were 
restless,  and  she  gave  voice  to  their  restlessness.    Thus 
the  great  struggle  for  New  England,  between  the             ^l 
vague  unrest  of  the  time  and  its  conservative  forces,              ^ 
chanced  to  happen  over  her  body.     Had  the  conflict  ^ 
resulted  otherwise  than  it  did,  —  had  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son sustained  herself  and  had  the  clergy  been  van- 
quished,—  she  and  Wheelwright  and  the  rest  would 
have  been  like  many  others,  before  and  since,  who  | 
liave  inaugurated  revolution  when  they  fondly  sup-                  ^ 
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poBed  ihey  were  guiding  leform.  She  would  soon 
have  been  made  to  realize  that  the  spirit  she  had  in- 
voked &r  exceeded  her  powers  of  control  She  woold 
have  disappeared  aghast  at  the  excesses  and  absurdi- 
ties of  those  who  had  once  been  her  followers.  Theo- 
retical toleration  then  meant  in  practice,  what  theoreti- 
cal liberty  meant  in  practice  a  century  and  a  half  later 
in  France,  —  anarchy,  pure  and  simple.  The  fault 
was  not  in  the  food :  that  was  as  good  and  strong  and 
nourishing  in  1637  and  in  1798  as  it  is  now ;  but  the 
stomach  of  the  body  politic  was  not  yet  educated  up 
to  the  point  of  assimilating  it  Thus  the  battle  over 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  involved  the  question  whether  Maa- 
sachusetts  was  to  be  radical  and  doctrinaire,  or  con- 
servative and  practical,  —  a  man's  home  or  a  fool's 
paradise.  The  doctrinaire  Vane  was  wise  in  prin- 
ciple and  wrong  in  practice;  Winthrop,  cool  and 
prudent,  was  wrong  in  principle  but  right  in  practice. 
Even  in  his  bigotry,  he  saved  Massachusetts. 

To  this  somewhat  fanciful  and  overwrought  line  of 
argument,  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is  a  doubtful  ex- 
pedient to  justify  persecution  on  the  ground  that,  but 
for  it,  a  long  train  of  calamities,  which  never  did  hap- 
pen, might  have  happened.  In  the  early  days  of 
New  England  the  clergy  never  wearied  of  reminding 
their  flocks  of  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Anabaptists ;  and 
they  were  always  predicting  a  renewal  of  the  horrors 
of  Mnnster  as  a  certain  result  of  toleration.  That 
picture  produced  much  the  same  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  timid  of  those  days,  as  the  thought  of  another 
Beign  of  Terror  has  produced  on  the  well-to-do  of 
Europe  throughout  the  present  century.  There  were 
alarmists  in  the  seventeenth  century  just  as  there  are 
in  the  nineteenth ;  but  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
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imaginings  of  excited  men  are  two  yeiy  different 
things.     In  1629  the  charge  made  against  the  first  \ 

body  of  emigrants  to  Salem  in  Endicott's  company 
was  that  ^*  they  were  Separatists,  and  wonld  be  shortly 
Anabaptists."  In  1687  Winthrop  doubtless  believed 
in  his  heart  —  what  he  stated  at  the  trial  and  spread 
on  the  Records  of  the  Province  and  reiterated  in  his 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  —  that  the  Covenant  ?€ 
Grace,  as  taught  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  social 
anarchy,  or  worse,  were  convertible  terms.^  It  is 
barely  possible  that  at  one  stage  of  the  controTsny 
there  might  have  been  danger  of  actual  strife ;  though 
the  presumption  —  as  gathered  from  the  calm,  law- 
abiding  tone  of  the  papers  which  emanated  from  the 
minority,  and  from  the  submissive  way  in  which  they 
allowed  themselves  at  the  close  to  be  disarmed,  fined, 
whipped,  disfranchised  and  banished  —  is  decidedly 
the  other  way.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  material 
in  that  littie  community  out  of  which  to  manufao-  ^ 

ture  revolutions.     Certainly  Coddington,  Coggeshall,  m 

Hough,  Balston,  Hutchinson,  Dummer,  and  even  blub-  ^ 

bering  Captain  John  Underbill,  are  strange  subjects 
out  of  which  to  conjure  up  hosts  of  prophets  of  Mun- 
ster,  Latter*<lay  Saints,  or  Fifth  Monarchy  Men. 

But  the  common-sense  view  of  the  controversy  of 
1687,  and  its  unhappy  outcome,  would  seem  to  lead 
the  modem  investigator  to  wholly  different  and  more 
sober-colored  conclusions.  It  was  a  struggle  for  civil 
power  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy  in  a  small  village 
community.  As  such  it  naturally  —  it  almost  neces- 
sarily—  resulted  in  a  display  of  the  worst  qualities  of 
those  engaged  in  it.     It  illustrated  also  with  singular  ^ 

force  the  malign  influence  apt  to  be  exercised  by  the 

^  HntohiMon,  ii.  514 ;  Records,  I  211 ;  Short  Story,  40. 
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priest  and  the  woman  as  active  elements  in  political 
life.  Stirred  by  an  access  of  ill-considered  popular 
enthnsiasm,  the  body  of  the  freemen  had,  at  the  eleo> 
tion  of  1686,  put  a  slight  npon  the  time-honored 
magistrates  of  tiie  colony,  by  placing  the  boyish  Vane 
over  their  heads,  in  the  office  of  governor.  An  am- 
bitious woman,  with  her  head  fall  of  Deborahs  and 
the  Uke,  and  with  a  genius  for  making  trouble,  had 
then  sought  to  drive  from  his  pulpit,  in  the  chief 
town,  its  long-settied  pastor,  in  order  to  install  her 
own  favorite  preacher  in  his  place,  with  her  kinsman 
as  that  preacher's  associate  and  successor.  In  her 
day-dreams  she  herself  probably  occupied,  in  the  new 
order  of  things  she  proposed  to  bring  about,  the  posi- 
tion of  a  prophetess,  —  the  real  guiding- spirit  of  the 
whole,  —  with  her  husband  possibly  in  the  judge's 
seat  Altogether  it  was  an  exhilarating  vision, — 
such  a  vision  as  self-conscious  and  usually  unappre- 
ciated natures  have  in  every  time  and  most  places 
been  wont  to  revel  in.  But  it  did  so  chance  that 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  fell  into  just  that  combination  of 
circumstances  which  enabled  her  to  succeed  up  to  a 
certain  point.  Her  success  was  indeed  marvellous; 
and  it  turned  her  head.  Presentiy  she  became  reck- 
less. She  put  wanton  affronts  on  the  pastor;  and 
when  his  brethren  rallied  to  his  support,  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  assail  them  also.  She  made  enemies  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy.  Vane  sympathized  with 
her ;  Winthrop  with  them.  The  contest  over  the  pos- 
session of  the  civil  offices  came  first,  and  resulted  in  an 
easy  conservative  triumph.  Vane  made  the  best  fight 
he  could ;  but  the  odds  were  too  heavy,  and  he  went 
helplessly  down.  Winthrop  was  reinstated  in  his  old 
place;  and,  practically,  the  struggle  was  then  over. 
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This  fact  both  Vane  and  Winthrop  reoognized.  They 
were  men  trained  in  public  affairs  and  accustomed  to 
their  ways.  When  beaten,  the  latter,  with  a  sense 
and  dignity  which  did  him  infinite  credit,  accepted  the 
situation  as  a  man  should,  and  patiently  bided  his 
time ;  the  former,  when  his  turn  to  be  defeated  came, 
Meft  the  country.  The  real  issue  was  then  decided, 
and  there  was  no  longer  anything  to  quarrel  over. 
Unfortunately  there  was  a  wonum  in  the  case,  and 
the  implacable  spirit  of  theological  hate  had  been 
aroused.  The  priesthood  demanded  a  victim ;  and 
the  victim  met  the  priesthood  at  least  half-way.  It 
now  became  a  struggle,  which  would  have  been  lu- 
dicrous had  it  not  been  so  earnest  and  so  painful, 
between  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  a  female 
enthusiast,  politician  and  tease.  Had  Wbthrop  then 
been  in  real  control  and  able  to  assert  a  policy,  the 
excitement  would  speedily  have  worn  itself  out,  as 
purely  factitious  excitements  always  have  worn  them- 
selves out  when  left  alone,  and  always  wilL  In  six 
months  from  his  return  to  office  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
would  have  been  a  sensation  of  yesterday;  while 
John  Wheelwright  for  tlie  rest  of  his  life  would  have 
quietly  ministered  to  his  people  at  the  First  Church 
in  Braintree.  As  for  real  danger  to  the  existence  of 
the  colony,  there  was  none.  The  strength  and  per^ 
manence  of  the  English  settlement  of  Massachusetts 
rested  on  too  strong  a  basis  to  be  jeopardized  by  a 
change  of  magistrates,  or  a  noisy  quarrel  in  a  vestry. 
The  success  of  Charles  II.  and  Strafford  and  Laud  in 
their  schemes  in  England  would  have  placed  the  col- 
ony in  much  peril ;  but  in  New  England  its  safety 
lay,  not  in  the  fact  that  Winthrop,  or  any  other  man 
or  set  of  men,  held  office,  but  in  the  oneness,  the  hard 
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practical  sense,  and  power  of  political  aftertil^ooght 
and  self-restraint,  of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  iboa8i«|ul 
Englishmen  who  composed  it.  They  were  no  sheep . 
to  whom  Anne  Hutchinson  was  a  ravening  wolf  and 
for  whom  John  Winthrop  was  the  only  shepherd. 

The  issue  was  then  finally  and  completely  settled 
at  Cambridge  on  the  H  of  May,  1637.  The  whole 
theory  of  a  continuing  danger,  to  the  time  when  six 
months  later  the  persecution  took  place,  is  without 
any  evidence  in  its  support  The  procession  of  his 
friends  which  escorted  Vane  to  the  shore,  when  on 
the  13th  of  August  he  embarked  for  England,  was  a 
final  demonstration,  —  the  salvo  of  musketry  which 
saluted  his  departing  vessel  was  the  volley  fired  over 
the  grave  of  a  lost  cause.  The  demonstration  may 
under  the  circumstances  have  been  indiscreet,  but  it 
could  hardly  have  excited  alarm.  The  Pequot  war 
had  then  been  brought  to  a  triumphant  close;  the 
conservative  party  was  in  undisputed  control  of  every 
branch  of  the  government;  the  immigration  was  large; 
the  alien  law  was  in  operation.  The  adherents  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  so-called  Antinomians,  were  in 
a  majority  in  a  single  town  only  of  the  whole  prov- 
ince, and  their  party  was  so  completely  broken  that 
its  leaders  were  already  seeking  a  place  of  refuge  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  The  struggle 
with  them  was  no  longer  for  power,  but  for  self-pres- 
ervation. So  far  from  threatening  the  safety  of  the 
community,  they  were  notoriously  unable  to  protect 
themselves. 

Unfortunately  Winthrop's  course  was  not  now  a  free 
one.  It  was  hampered  by  the  presence  of  those  ec- 
clesiastical allies  who  had  borne  him  back  into  power. 
The  clergy  verifying  in  their  oondoct  Milton's  assex^ 
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tion  th-at  "  Presbyter  was  but  Priest  writ  large/*  —the 
dei'^  insisted  on  the  eictirpation  of  an  indefinable 
h^bresy.  They  pointed  to  the  compact  of  January, 
two  years  before,  wherein  ^^Mr.  Winthrop  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  failed  in 
overmuch  lenity  and  remissness,  and  would  endeavor 
to  make  a  more  strict  course  hereafter."  They  de- 
manded the  letter  of  the  bond.  Dudley  and  Endicott 
also  were  there,  sitting  on  his  either  hand  at  the 
council-table :  Dudley,  to  whom  a  faction  among  the 
people  had  adhered  because  he  carried  matters  with 
^^  more  severity ; "  and  Endicott,  afterwards  the  per- 
secutor of  the  Quakers,  and  now  the  mouthpiece  of 
Hugh  Peters.^    The  mild-tempered  but  prudent  Win- 

^  That  this  is  the  correct  expUoation  of  ^^iithrop*8  course  u,  I 
think,  plainly  to  be  inferred  from  his  own  language.  In  Bfay,  16135, 
he  had  failed  of  a  reelection  as  goTemor,  and  subsequently,  in  Jan- 
nary,  1636,  had  been  informally  arraigned  before  the  clergy  on  the 
charge  of  dealing  "  too  remissly  in  point  of  jusdoe."  He  had  made 
the  issue  that  **  justice  should  be  administered  with  more  lenity  in 
the  infancy  of  a  plantatiott  than  in  a  settled  state."  The  next  morn- 
ing the  ministers  had  "  set  down  a  rule  in  the  case  "  in  fayor  of 
"strict  discipline."  Then  Winthrop  confessed  himself,  in  the  lan- 
guage cited  in  the  text,  and  promised  to  err  no  more  on  the  side  of 
lenity.  (Winthrop,  i.  *178.)  Sixteen  months  later,  through  the  direct 
interposition  of  the  clergy,  he  had  been  again  chosen  goTcmor,  and 
now  as  the  exponent  of  their  policy.  Immediately  on  his  return  to 
office  he  wrote  as  follows  of  the  Antinomian  controversy :  —  ^  Few 
oould  see  where  the  difference  was ;  and  indeed  it  seemed  so  smallt 
as  (if  men^s  affections  had  not  been  formerly  alienated,  when  the 
differences  were  formerly  stated  as  fundamental)  they  might  easOy 
have  come  to  reconciliation.'*  (lb.  *221.)  Six  months  later  he  records 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Court,  when  its  members,  "  finding  upon 
consultation  that  two  so  opposite  parties  could  not  contain  in  the 
same  body,  without  apparent  hazard  to  the  whole,  agreed  to  send 
away  some  of  the  principal."  (lb.  *24.5.)  These  extracts,  with  Dud- 
ley's and  Endicott's  interpolations  at  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  trial,  appar- 
ently tell  the  whole  story.  Hugh  Peters'  influence  on  ESndicott, 
who  "  as  a  magistrate  did  not  bear  his  sword  in  raia,"  is  set  forth  in 
1.  Mau,  Hist,  Soc,  CoU,  yi,  253^. 
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tlirop  remembered  his  promise,  and  bent  to  the  storm 
he  could  not  withstand.  What  followed  was  a  simple 
ecclesiastical  persecution,  of  the  more  moderate  kind. 
'^  Jezebel "  was  hunted  ouL  With  Winthrop,  there- 
fore, all  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  May  elec- 
tion of  1637  were  a  political  necessity.  Like  many 
another  public  man,  he  found  himself  driven  by  the 
clamor  of  those  behind  him  further  than  he  wished, 
or  thought  it  wise  to  go.  There  is  reason,  also,  to 
believe  that  his  own  conscience  was  thereafter  ill  at 
ease  in  regard  to  the  course  he  then  pursued,  and 
that  he  feared,  because  of  the  sufferings  and  banish- 
ments inflicted,  God  would  visit  his  wrath  and  sore 
displeasure  upon  the  land.^  The  recollection  of  these 
things  even  cast  a  shadow  of  remorse  over  the  closing 
hours  of  his  well-spent  life;  for  when,  twelve  years 
later,  the  Father  of  Massachusetts  lay  dying  in  his 
house  in  Boston,  an  order  for  the  expulsion  of  some 
religious  dissentient  was  brought  to  him.  Turning 
from  Dudley,  ever  prone  to  severity,  who  pressed  him 
to  sign  it,  the  dying  magistrate  refused,  saying,  — 
^'  Of  that  work  I  have  done  too  much  already."  '  As 
he  uttered  those  words  the  memory  of  murdered  Anne 
Hutchinson,  upon  whose  former  home,  standing  op- 
posite his  own,  his  fading  vision  may  at  the  moment 
well  have  rested,  must  needs  have  been  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts.^ 

The  business  of  the  historian  is  to  state  facts  and 
conclusions  exactly  as  he  sees  them.  On  the  one 
hand  it  would  appear  that  the  Boston  movement  of 
1636-8  —  the    miscalled    Antinomian    movement  — 

1  IV.  Mass.  mtL  Soc,  CoU.  tiL  187. 
'  HutchiiMoii,  L  151. 
t  Ellis,  Purtian  Age^  25. 
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was  a  premature  agitation,  based  on  a  fake  issue. 
The  power  of  the  clergy  could  not  then  have  been 
successfully  assailed  in  Massachusetts;  nor  was  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be.  There  was  need  enough 
for  reform ;  but,  to  be  useful  and  healthy,  reform  had 
to  come  more  slowly  and  from  another  direction. 
Neither  did  Anne  Hutchinson  or  her  following  hold 
forth  any  promise  of  better  things.  Theirs  was  no 
protest  against  existing  abuses.  On  the  contrary,  in 
their  religious  excesses  they  outdid  even  the  clergy, 
—  they  out-heroded  Herod.  Their  overthrow,  ac- 
cordingly, so  far  as  it  was  peculiar  to  themselves  and 
did  not  involve  the  overthrow  of  great  principles  of 
religious  toleration  and  political  reform,  was  no  mat- 
ter for  regret.  Knowingly  and  intelligently  they  rep- 
resented nothing  that  was  religiously  good  or  politi- 
cally sound.  But,  unfortunately,  dieir  action  —  as 
false,  premature  action  is  wont  to  do  —  brought  wiser 
action  and  sound  principles  into  disrepute,  and  seri- 
ously retarded  progress  in  Massachusetts.  This  was 
conspicuously  apparent  in  the  ruthless  treatment  a 
subsequent  and  more  deserving  reform  movement 
shortly  after  received  at  the  hands  of  the  party  in 
power ;  for  the  fate  of  Robert  Child  and  his  associ- 
ates in  1646  was  a  mere  political  corollary  of  that  of 
Anne  Hutchinson  in  1637.  At  the  hands,  therefore, 
of  an  historian  whose  intelligence  is  not  mastered  by 
his  sympathies,  she  and  her  friends,  including  Gov- 
ernor Vane,  are  entitled  to  no  consideration.  They 
went  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  they  brought  great  prin- 
ciples into  lasting  odium. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  way  in  which  the  adherents 
of  Vane  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  were  suppressed  cannot 
be  defended,  without  including  in  the  defence  the 
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whole  syrtem  of  religions  and  political  intoleranoe  of 
that  time.  But  why  ahoold  it  be  defended?  It  is 
impossible  to  ignore  the  fact,  and  worse  than  useless 
to  deny  it,  that  the  New  England  Puritans  were  essen- 
tially a  persecuting  race.  They  could  not  be  other- 
wise. They  belieyed  that  ihey  were  God's  chosen 
people.  As  such,  they  were  right;  all  others  were 
wrong.  If,  therefore,  they  failed  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  strait  and  narrow  way,  and  to  protect 
them  and  all  the  people  from  the  wiles  of  the  Evil 
One,  God  would  not  hold  them  guiltless.  The  Israel- 
ites were  their  models  in  all  things,  and  the  {dece- 
dents which  guided  their  action  were  precedents 
drawn  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ^  So, 
by  the  example  of  Lot  in  Abraham's  family,  and 
after  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  he  saw  they  must  be  sent 
away.''  The  Israelites  were  not  an  attractive  or  an 
amiable  or  a  philosophical  race;  they  were  narrow, 
devout  and  clannish.  No  one  ever  presumed  to  so- 
phisticate away  their  cruelties  or  their  persecutions. 
Yet  withal  they  were  a  strong  and  an  aggressive  peo- 
ple, believing  certain  things  implicitly ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  impressed  fhemselves  and  their  beliefs  on 
the  human  mind.  Their  very  imperfections  were  es- 
sential elements  of  their  strength.  They  belieyed  to 
fanaticism ;  and  it  was  ihe  strength  of  their  fanati- 
cism which  caused  their  belief  to  dominate.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  Puritans  of  New  England.  They 
persecuted  as  a  part  of  their  faith. 

It  is  true  that  in  so  doing  the  Puritan  exiles  to  New 
England  showed  that  they  were  not  in  advance  of 
their  times.  That  they  were  not,  was  again  an  ele- 
ment of  their  strength;  for  they  were  essentially 
practical  men,  and  not  idealists.    As  such,  being  of 
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the  seyenteenih  oentury,  they  objected  to  peneeution 
chiefly  as  applied  to  themselves.  It  was  enoagh  for 
them  that  their  charter  and  the  fmidamental  prin- 
ciples of  their  commonity  gave  them  the  right  to 
prescribe  who  might  settle  among  them,  and  to  expel 
dissentients  and  intruders.  They  exercised  that  right 
But  is  there  any  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
crushing-out  process  of  1637  resulted  more  favorably 
in  Massachusetts  than  elsewhere?    The  historians  of  * 

the  New  England  school  have  insisted  that  it  did,  —  ^ 

that  in  this  case  at  least,  whether  harshly  and  oppres-  f 

sively  used  or  not,  persecution  was  justified  by  the  ^ 

result.^    They  point  to  the  fact  that  peace,  quiet  and  | 

safety  were  by  means  of  it  restored,  and  that  a  long  ^ 

period  of  internal  tranquillity  followed  the  year  1637.  . 

The  exiles  even,  in  many  cases,  made  their  submission  ? 

and  returned.     All  this  is  true.     Exiles'  have  usually, 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  looked  fondly  back  on 
their  old  homes,  and  returned  to  them  as  soon  as  they 
were  permitted  so  to  do.     As  respects  the  long  period 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
such  a  period  followed  the  violent  mea^p^s  of  1637-8. 
This  was  well  expressed  in  a  tract  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1643,  in  which  the  boast  was  made  that,  since  t 
the  banishment  of  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  | 
^'  not  any  unsound,  unsavouric  and  g^ddie  f  ancie  have 
dared  to  lift  up  his  head,  or  abide  the  light  amongst  L 
us."  ^    But,  though  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  ^ 
period  of  peace  and  tranquillity  did  then  settle  down 
on  Massachusetts,  or  that  it  lasted  through  the  lives 
of  six  generations  of  those  bom  on  the  soil,  there  may 
well  be  great  question  whether  this  peace  and  tran- 

1  Palfrey,  i.  509 ;  Lodge,  351. 
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qnillity  were  good  things,  —  whether,  indeed,  those 
blessings  were  not  purchased  for  Massaohnsetts,  as 
they  have  been  for  other  ooontries,  at  a  heavy  price. 
When  Vane,  in  the  December  council  of  1636,  was 
cowering  under  the  fierce  diatribe  of  Hugh  Peters,  he 
showed  true  insight  in  exclaiming,  ^*  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  brings  a  sword."  ^  These  few  words,  like  a 
sudden  electric  flash,  revealed  the  whole  situation, 
laying  bare  the  errors  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
contending.  Then  and  afterwards,  it  was  in  New 
I  England  as  it  has  been  and  still  is  elsewhere :  ^^  the 

t  spiritual  growth  of  Massachusetts  withered  under  the 

shadow  of  dominant  orthodoxy ;  the  colony  was  only 
saved  from  atrophy  by  its  vigorous  political  life,'*  and 
the  rule  of  its  establi^ed  church,  *'*'  so  long  as  it  en- 
4  duied,  was  a  rule  of  terror,  not  of  love ;  her  ways  were 

never  ways  of  pleasantness,  her  paths  were  never 
peace."  • 
i'  Yet  it  has  more  than  once  been  assumed  by  the 

Massachusetts  historians,  in  a  sort  of  matter-of-course 
way,  that  the  sterile  conformity,  which  for  more  than 
a  century  after  the  suppressions  of  1687-8  prevailed 
in  the  Puritan  Cbmmon  wealth,  was  desirable,  —  that 
magistrates  like  Stonghton  and  divines  like  Mather, 
and  a  literature  of  forgotten  theology  and  unreadable 
homilies,  were  fruits  indicating  a  good  tree.  That 
what  happened  then  did  happen  is  true;  that  it 
naturally  resulted  from  what  went  before  is  equally 
true ;  but  that  better  things  could  not  have  happened 
is  taken  for  granted.  That  in  time  the  intellect  of 
Massachusetts  —  schooled  by  self-government  through 
a  long  struggle  with  nature  and  against  foreign  en- 

1  8fq>ra,  424. 
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croachments — did  work  itself  out  from  under  tiie 
incabos  of  Buperstition,  prejadioe  and  narrow  con- 
formity imposed  upon  it  bj  the  first  generation  of 
magistrates  and  ministers,  cannot  be  denied;  but  it 
is  certainly  going  far  to  infer  therefrom  that,  in  this 
especial  case,  superstition,  prejudice  and  narrow  con- 
formity were  helps  instead  of  obstacles.  It  is  not 
easy  indeed  to  see  how  the  post  ergo  propter  fallacy 
could  be  carried  further.  It  is  much  like  arguing, 
because  a  child  of  robust  frame  and  active  mind  sur- 
yives  stripes  and  starvation  in  infancy,  and  bad  in- 
struction and  worse  discipline  in  youth,  —  struggling 
through  to  better  things  in  manhood, — that  therefore 
the  stripes  and  starvation,  and  bad  instruction  and 
worse  discipline,  in  his  case  at  least  worked  well,  and 
were  the  cause  of  his  subsequent  excellence.    It  is  ^ 

barely  possible  that  New  England,  contrary  to  all 
principle  and  precedent,  may  have  profited  by  the 
harshness  and  bigotry  which  for  a  time  suppressed  all 
freedom  of  thought  in  Massachusetts;  but  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  the  slow  results  afterwards  there 
achieved  came  notwithstanding  that  drawback,  rather 
than  in  consequence  of  the  discipline  it  afforded. 
Certainly  the  historians  who  with  such  confidence  set 
aside  all  the  lessons  of  human  experience  —  in  order 
to  assert  that,  in  the  case  of  their  ancestors,  whatever 
was,  was  right,  as  well  as  best  —  would  be  slow  to 
apply  the  same  rules  or  draw  simUar  conclusions  in  the 
case  of  such  as  persecuted,  banished  or  suppressed 
those  who  thought  like  their  ancestors. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OLD  BBADTTBEE. 

On  the  18ih  of  November,  1687,  aooording  to  the 
calendar  now  in  use,  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed 
on  John  Wheelwright ;  and,  before  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, the  preacher  at  ^  the  Mount  ^  had  forever  left  his 
people  there,  and  was  on  his  way  to  New  Hampshire. 
The  oharaeter  and  extent  of  the  settlements  on  the 
shores  of  Boston  Bay  south  of  the  Neponset,  at  that 
time,  have  already  been  referred  to.  Practically,  the 
region  was  still  a  forest  wilderness  of  swamp,  salt 
marsh  and  upland.  There  was  as  yet  no  road  from 
Boston  to  Plymouth,  for  the  path  to  the  latter  place 
—  in  trying  to  follow  which  Phinehas  Pratt  had  lost 
his  way  thirteen  years  before  ^  —  began  at  Wessagus- 
set,  and  such  little  intercourse  as  there  was  between 
those  dwelling  at  Wessagusset  and  at  Boston  was  by 
boat  across  the  bay.  The  Indian  trail  did  not  follow 
the  shore,  nor  could  it  be  called  a  path,  for  the  eye 
of  the  trained  woodsman  was  needed  to  detect  its 
devious  way  as  it  wound  about  the  head-waters  of  tidal 
inlets  and  oirded  the  uplands  in  search  of  fords,  or 
1  Aymi,  8S-e. 
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those  points  where  alone  it  was  poeriUe  to  croes  the 
swamps.  While  a  forlorn  remnant  of  the  Massaohn- 
setts,  the  stricken  saryivors  of  plagne  and  small-por, 
hannted  the  forest,  between  the  Neponset  and  the  Mon- 
atoqnit  there  were  absolutely  no  white  inhabitants. 
First  Morton  and  the  Merry-Mount  company  had 
been  rooted  out  by  the  magistrates,  who  afterwards 
hunted  Grardiner  into  the  wilderness ;  and,  so  far  as 
those  two  earliest  attempts  at  settlement  were  con- 
cerned, axe  and  fire  had  done  the  work  of  obliteration 
with  aU  possible  thoroughness,  as  Alderman,  the  pio- 
neer settler  at  Hingham,  found  when,  in  1634,  having 
had  occasion  to  be  in  Boston,  he  undertook  to  return 
home  by  trail  instead  of  by  boat  His  experience 
has  already  been  referred  to,^  and  it  was  even  moie 
severe  than  that  of  Phinehas  Pratt  eleven  years  ear^ 
lier ;  for,  losing  his  way.  Alderman,  during  diree  days 
and  nights,  wandered  through  woods  and  swamps 
without  falling  in  with  a  habitation,  either  house  or 
¥rigwam,  or  a  human  being,  white  or  red.  Then,  at 
last,  exhausted  and  starved,  with  torn  dothing  and 
bruised  body,  he  struggled  out  of  the  wilderness  to 
find  himself  in  Sdtuate.  The  Neponset  was  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Massachusetts  settlement,  and 
the  region  beyond  it  remained  a  wilderness,  through 
which,  and  beneath  the  dense  tangle  of  the  primeval 
forest,  the  sluggish  streams  that  had  their  sources 
among  the  Blue  Hills  worked  their  slow  way  by 
clogged  and  crooked  channek  into  the  coast-indenting 
tidal  creeks,  whose  wide  margins  of  spongy  salt^narsh 
were  submerged  at  times  of  fiood. 

Of  the  original  settlers  thereabouts, — the  **old 
planters,"  as  they  were  called, — the  widow  of  David 

1  8ipra,337,364. 
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Thomacm  only  had  been  left,  dwelling  with  her  in- 
fant son  and  a  few  servants  on  the  farm  cleared  and 
cultivated  by  her  husband  at  the  very  point  where 

I  Miles  Standish  and  his  party  landed,  when,  thirteen 

t  years  before,  they  first  Tisited  Boston  Bay.     Refer- 

ence has  also  been  made  to  the  order  of  the  General 
Court  of  May,  1634,  that  Boston,  being  ^^too  small 
to  contain  many,"  should  have  a  convenient  enlarge- 

i  ment  at  Mount  WoUaston.^    In  the  following  Septem- 

ber the  *^ enlargement"  was  formally  approved,  and 
on  the  8th  of  December  a  grant  of  land  was  made  to 

.  "  Mr.  Willson  the  Pastor."    The  Rev.  John  Wilson  of 

the  first  church  of  Boston  was  therefore  the  earliest 
landowner  under  the  Massachusetts  charter  in  what 
subsequently  became,  and  for  a  century  and  a  half 
^  "'*     remained,  the  township  of  Braintree.    Two  years  later 
'  still  further  large  assignments  were  made,  and  the  en- 
tire bay-front  from  the  Squantum  headland  to  the 
^  ^  mouth  of  the  Monatoquit  opposite  Wessagusset  passed 

^  into  the  hands  of  three  men,  Atherton  Hough,  Wil- 

i  liam  Coddington  and  Edmund  Quincy. 

Thus  the  region  immediately  south  of  the  Neponset 

.  constituted  an  exception  to  the  well-defined  general 

policy  under  which  the  earlier  land  allotments  were 
made  in  Massachusetts.     That  policy,  —  a  distinct 
^  negation  of  the  feudalism  which  Gorges  had  sought  to 

transplant,^  —  unquestionably  looked  as  a  whole  to  a 
careful  husbanding  of  resources  in  the  interest  of  all ; 
to  a  methodical  occupation  of  territory ;  to  an  avoid- 
ance of  even  the  beginnings  of  great  accumulations  of 
landed  property :  so  that,  during  the  twenty-five  years 

1  8vtpra,  365. 
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whidi  inuneduitely  foUowed  the  setdement,  but  litde 
more  than  a  hundred  special  grants  were  made,  the 
hrgest  of  which  was  8,200  acres,  while  most  of  them 
did  not  exceed  250  acres. 

Yet  while  this  wise  and  far-sighted  policy  was  f ol-  ' 

lowed  in  the  colony  as  a  whole,  in  the  case  of  ^  the 
Moont,**  nearly  the  whole  of  the  bay-front,  as  has  ^ 

been  seen,  was  aUotted  to  three  men,  while   three  t 

others  secored  a  large  portion  of  the  adjacent  upland ;  t 

and  great  tracts,  one  of  them  of  3,000  acres  and 
another  of  2,000,  were  set  aside  and  devoted  to  special 
purposes :  and  this  deviation  from  the  general  scheme 
became,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  the  cause  of  subse- 
quent grave  complications. 

Although  in  December,  1636,  a  committee,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Winthrop,  was  appointed  *^to 
Consider  of  the  Mount  Woolistone  businesse,  and  for  f 
the  ripening  thereof  how  there  may  be  a  Town  there  **  \ 
with  the  consent  of  Boston,  ^  the  Mount ''  still  seems 
at  that  time  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  remote,  out- 
lying dependency,  to  be  reached  conveniently  enough 
by  boat  in  summer,  but  in  winter  practically  inacces- 
sible. A  little  over  one  month  before  the  Winthrop 
committee  was  appointed,  on  the  ^  of  ^^9  it  will 
be  remembered  John  Wheelwright  had  been  ^granted 
unto  for  the  preparing  for  a  church  gathering"  there. 
It  was  evidently  intended  to  incorporate  a  town  at 
once ;  and  little  doubt  exists  that  the  body  of  immi- 
grants who  during  the  summer  of  1637  came,  as  Win- 
throp says,  ^^out  of  England  from  Mr.  Brierly  his 
church,"  would  have  joined  the  flock  to  which  Wheel- 
wright ministered,  and  consequently  become  freehold- 
ers of  the  proposed  new  town,  had  they  not  been  con- 
fronted at  landing  with  that  alien  law,  the  purpose 
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and  operation  of  which  has  already  been  deseribed.^ 
They  were  oonaequently  obliged  to  find  a  place  for 
settlement  elsewhere,  and  outside  the  Massachusetts 
jurisdiction. 

Naturally,  amid  the  complications  and  fierce  quar- 
rels of  1637,  nothing  was  done  by  the  committee  of 
December  10th  in  the  ^^  ripening  "  way ;  nor,  for  the 
next  three  years,  was  anything  more  heard  of  the  pro- 
ject of  a  new  church  and  another  town  south  of  the 
Neponset.  It  lay  in  abeyance,  awaiting  the  advent  of 
quieter  times.  During  the  interval  the  dwellers  at 
and  about  Mount  WoUaston  would  seem  to  have  been 
poor  people,  the  ^^  servants ''  as  they  were  described  of 
the  large  landholders ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  person  of  note  or  substance  had  yet  actually 
made  his  home  there,  though  several  such  unquestion- 
ably cultivated  farms  upon  which  they  erected  dwel- 
lings for  their  servants,  and  bams  and  outbuildings  to 
shelter  their  stock.  During  the  subsequent  years  to 
1640  other  large  allotments,  of  from  100  to  400  acres, 
were  made  to  non-residents,  exceptional  grants  well 
calculated  to  foster  a  race  of  landed  gentry,  but  adding 
little  either  to  the  population  or  the  prosperity  of  the 
region.  But  large  grants  were  no  longer  the  rule. 
Another  system  was  all  this  time  being  pursued  to- 
wai*ds  ^*the  common  people,'*  as  they  were  called, 
who  were  coming  over  to  New  England  in  crowds. 
The  custom  was  to  allot  such,  irrespective  of  sex  or 
age,  but  grouping  them  in  families,  four  acres  a 
head  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Boston  the  smaller  allot- 
ments were  made  largely  at  the  Mount,  twenty-six 
such  being  recorded  in  1688,  and  fifteen  more  in 
1689.    Prior  to   the  incorporation  of  Braintree  in 

1  8i9>ra,  45MK). 
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May,  1640,  one  hundred  and  five  such  allotments  in 
all  had  been  parcelled  out  to  families,  numbering 
565 .  persons,  showing  that  the  average  family,  indo- 
ding  probably  servants  as  well  as  children,  was  be- 
tween five  and  six  persons.  But  though  these  allot- 
ments are  recorded,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  aU 
those  to  whom  they  were  made  actually  settled  at 
the  Mount.  On  the  contrary,  the  names  of  only  a 
small  portion  of  them  are  at  a  somewhat  later  period 
to  be  found  in  the  town  and  parish  records,  and  the 
natural  inference  is  that  many  received  their  allot- 
ments in  one  place,  and,  in  those  days  of  abundant 
land,  preferred  to  settle  elsewhere. 

Nevertheless,  a  certain  portion  of  these  poorer 
people  did  go  out  and  build  dwellings  south  of  the 
Neponset ;  and  at  last  a  decisive  movement  was  made 
towards  the  establishment  of  an  independent  church 
there.  The  ^^  Chapel  of  Ease  "  aiTangement,  as  it  of 
necessity  involved  dependence  on  a  mother  church,  no 
longer  sufficed  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  a  growing 
population.  The  region  had  also  stood  an  unoccupied 
gap  of  heathendom  long  enough ;  for  the  Dorchester 
church,  on  the  north,  went  back  to  June,  1630, 
while  the  societies  of  Weymouth  and  Hingham,  on 
the  south,  dated  respectively  from  July  and  Septem- 
ber, 1635.  Without,  therefore,  waiting  for  a  formal 
adjustment  of  all  questions  with  Boston,  on  the  16th 
of  September,  1639,  those  dwelling  at  the  Mount,  in 
the  words  of  Governor  Winthrop,  **  gathered  a  church 
after  the  usual  manner,  and  chose  one  Mr.  Tomson, 
a  very  gracious,  sincere  man,  and  Mr.  Flynt,  a  godly 
man  also,  their  ministers."  In  the  case  of  the  church 
at  Braintree,  the  signatures  of  six  persons,  besides 
those  of  the  pastor  and  teacher,  were  affixed  to  the 
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ooYenant.  Drawn  up  in  the  simple  bnt  not  unim- 
pressive form  then  in  oommon  use,  by  yirtae  of  it 
those  entering  into  the  compact — ^^poor  unworthy 
creatures,  who  have  sometime  lived  ?ritfaout  Christ 
and  without  God  in  the  world ''  —  promised  there- 
after ^  to  worship  the  Lord  in  spirit  and  truth,  and 
to  walk  in  brotherly  love  and  the  duties  thereof 
according  to  the  will  of  the  gospeL"  In  witness  of 
which,  they  made  public  profession  of  faith  in  pres- 
ence of  those  assembled,  and  gave  to  one  another  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  The  church  at  Braintree 
was  the  fifteenth  which  had  been  gathered  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  during  die  ten  years 
of  its  settlement. 

The  incorporation  of  the  town  followed  hard  upon 
the  gathering  of  the  church,  for,  at  the  following 
session  of  the  General  Court,  that  of  May,  1640,  the 
^  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  WoUaston  was 
acceded  to,  and  it  was  granted  them  to  be  a  town, 
to  be  called  Braintree;"  though  no  well-authen- 
ticated or  wholly  satisfactory  reason  for  the  choice 
of  this  name  has  ever  been  given,  nor  is  there  any 
bond  of  connection  apparent  between  the  Suffolk 
Braintree,  of  New  England,  and  the  Essex  Brain- 
tree, of  Old  England.  The  vote  incorporating  Brain- 
tree contained  detailed  reference  to  an  agreement 
which  had  been  effected  between  certain  represen- 
tatives of  those  dwelling  at  the  Mount  and  die  au- 
thorities of  Boston.  The  vested  interests  of  the  lat- 
ter place  in  the  former  had  again  been  asserted,  and 
the  question  thus  raised  proved  one  not  easy  to  settle. 
There  had  evidently  been  much  bickering.  Appeal- 
ing to  the  *^  enlargement "  vote  of  16S4,  it  was  con- 
tended on  the  one  side  that  Boston  and  the  Boston 
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dnirdi  would,  dnoagh  the  inoorpofnitioii  of  die  new 
town,  be  shorn  of  their  proportions;  while  on  the 
ofther  side  a  growing  population  asserted  their  natural 
rig^bts.  The  result  was  a  compromise,  the  terms  of 
which  are  hj  no  means  free  from  ambiguity.  Under 
it  all  the  bnds  in  the  new  township  seem  to  ha^e 
been  released  from  a  liability  to  taxation  as  a  part 
of  Boston,  and  also  from  future  county  taxes,  upon 
the  payment  to  Boston  of  a  trifle  over  a  shilling  an 
acre  on  the  land  ^formerly  granted  to  divers  men 
of  Boston  upon  expectation  they  should  have  con- 
tinued still  with  us,"  and  three  shillings  an  acre 
for  every  acre  that  had  been,  or  thereiJter  should 
be,  granted  to  any  others  'not  inhabitants  of  Boston. 
In  other  words,  the  actual  settlers  in  Braintree  were 
to  pay  into  the  Boston  treasury  a  sum  of  money  on 
their  holdings  in  commutation.  At  the  same  time 
further  large  allotments  at  the  Mount  were  made, 
including  five  hundred  acres  ^*for  the  use  of  the 
Canoneere  of  Boston  Wheresoever  he  is,  or  shall  be, 
in  the  service  thereof,  from  time  to  time,''  and  ^  two 
thousand  acres  to  be  sett  apart  for  the  use  of  (Boston) 
in  the  most  Convenient  place  unallotted." 

This  agreement  was  made  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1689,  some  five  months  before  the  General  Court 
acted  on  the  petition  to  incorporate;  and  when  the 
court  did  act,  it  made  a  further  proviso  that,  if  the  in- 
habitants of  the  newly-created  town  failed  to  fulfil  the 
covenant  they  had  entered  into,  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  Boston  to  recover  its  dues  by  action  against 
the  Braintree  people,  collectively  or  individually.  That 
the  burden  thus  imposed  on  Braintree  was  an  unusual 
and  most  oppressive  one  does  not  need  to  be  said.  It 
was  the  case  of  a  poor,  struggling  community  being 
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compelled  to  bay  out  alien  vested  interestB  in  the  eoil, 
which  ou^t  never  to  have  existed.  Accordingly,  at 
a  later  time  it  proved  a  fruitful  eonroe  of  heart-burn- 
ings and  litigation.  Nevertheless  the  arrangement, 
favorable  or  otherwise,  seems  to  have  been  the  best  it 
was  possible  to  effect  at  the  time,  and  under  it  Brain- 
tree  came  into  existence  as  an  independent  political 
community  on  what  is  now  the  28d  of  May,  1640. 
Those  dwelling  in  the  new  town  were  also  made  to 
realize  at  once  that  political  privileges  carried  with 
them  corresponding  obligations,  for  by  the  same  court 
they  were  assessed  twenty-five  pounds  in  a  total  levy 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds.  In  payment  of  this  levy 
old  silver  {date  was  to  be  received  at  five  shillings  the 
ounce,  *^  good  old  Indian  com,  being  clean  and  mer- 
chantable," at  five  shillings  the  bushel,  summer  wheat 
at  seven  shillings,  and  rye  at  six  shillings.  In  which 
of  these  several  staples  the  whole  or  any  portion  of 
this  earliest  tax  levy  was  paid,  nowhere  i^pears ;  but 
that  it  was  paid  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  at  the  next 
session  of  die  General  CSourt,  held  in  Boston  on  the 
7th  day  of  the  following  October,  William  Cheese- 
borough  and  Stephen  Kinsley  appeared,  and  took  their 
seats  as  the  first  representatives  of  Braintree. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  BBAINTREE  NOBTH  PBECINCT  CHUBCH. 

The  original  Braintree  settlement  was  along  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  and  on  the  upland  and  in  the  valleys 
adjacent  thereto.  Only  by  slow  degrees  did  popula- 
tion work  its  way  back  among  the  hills  and  interior 
valleys.  In  1708  the  chnrch  of  Braintree  was  divided, 
and  the  origfinal  settlement  became  the  North  Precinct 
In  1792  this  North  Precinct  was  set  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  town,  and  became  Qnincy. 

Until  1708,  therefore,  the  original  Braintree  chnrch 
was  the  one  chnrch  of  the  town ;  from  1708  to  1792  it 
was  the  North  Precinct  church ;  from  1792  to  1820  it 
was  the  Quincy  church.  The  revised  constitution  of 
Massachusetts  went  into  effect  in  1820,  and  under  its 
provisions  a  complete  separation  of  church  from  state 
took  place :  but  the  habits  of  the  people  were  fixed, 
and  several  years  elapsed  before  this  change  in  the  or- 
ganic law  began  to  produce  its  full  results';  ^  for  people 
went  on  attending  divine  worship  in  the  meeting-house 
of  their  fathers,  and  in  Quincy  it  was  ten  years  yet 
before  another  meeting-house  was  built.     Accordingly, 

^  So  fixed  was  the  belief  that  obligatory  sappoit  of  a  clmroli  was 
eMential  to  its  continned  existence  that  the  late  Jadge  Story  Yoioed  a 
yery  conunon  sentiment  when,  at  the  time  the  amended  oonstitotion 
took  effect,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  twenty-five  years  there 
wonld  not  be  a  church  open  in  MassaohosettB  in  which  the  old  reli- 
gions services  wonld  be  held. 
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the  sole  chuTch  of  the  Braintree  of  1639  was  still,  until 
1830,  the  sole  church  of  Quincy. 

The  society  had  then  worshipped  in  four  suooessiTe 
buildings,  the  last  of  which  was  in  1830  almost  new, 
having  been  finished  only  two  years  before.  Built  of 
stone,  it  was  called  a  ^  temple,''  and  it  replaced  an  old 
New  England  meeting-house  which  for  ninety-six  years 
had  stood  on  the  training-field  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Thus,  when  this  meeting-house  of  1782  was  re- 
moved in  1828,  the  visible  emblem  which  connected 
the  modem  with  the  colonial  town  may  be  said  to 
have  disappeared.  The  conneeting  link  between  two 
chains  was  broken.  The  period,  therefore,  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  years  which  elapsed  after 
the  gathering  of  the  First  Churdi  of  Braintree,  and 
before  the  pulling  down  and  moving  avray  of  the 
third  meeting-house  in  Quincy,  must  historically  be 
considered  by  itself.  It  was  not  the  less  one  and 
the  same  period  because  during  it  the  colonies  were 
severed  from  Great  Britain,  and  Quincy  was  severed 
from  Braintree.  These  were  both  mere  political 
changes,  scarcely  affecting  to  a  degree  outwardly 
perceptible  the  occupations  of  the  people  who  lived 
at  what  in  1635  was  known  as  the  Mount,  or  their 
modes  of  life  and  thought,  or  their  social  and  material 
condition.  The  real  elements  of  change  in  all  these 
respects  were  not  political;  nor  had  they  begun  to 
make  their  presence  felt  when  the  eighteenth  century 
came  to  its  close.  Thirty  years  later  it  was  no  longer 
so.  The  original  Granite  railway  was  built  in  Quincy 
in  1826 ;  the  first  Massachusetts  railroad  company  was 
incorporated  in  1830.  These  events  marked  epochs. 
They  from  top  to  bottom  altered  in  America,  as  in 
Europe, — and  at  ^  tiie  Mount "  as  in  Massachusetts, 
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—  that  whioh  Frenoh  and  Indian  wars,  and  wars  of 
independence,  and  church  and  municipal  divisions,  had 
affected  scarcely  at  alL 

The  long  period  from  1640  to  18S0  was  therefore 
with  the  Massachusetts  towns  the  primitive  period,  — 
that  of  formation.    Though  it  led  directiy  to  the  pies-  f 

ent,  it  had  littie  in  common  with  the  present.    Never- 
theless, during  that  period  five  generations  lived  on  I 
the  soil,  and  were  buried  in  it ;  and  concerning  these 
there  was,  as  a  rule,  little  more  to  record.    A  simple, 
laborious,  unaggressive  race,  they  were  bom  and  died,  f 
— each  following  generation  much  the  same  as  the             f 
generation  which  preceded  it.   Wealth  and  population            | 
increased  slowly.   With  vessels  of  the  same  build,  they            ; 
fished  familiar  seas ;  with  similar  utensils,  they  culti-            ^ 
vated  the  same  fields.    Dwelling  in  houses  built  on 
an  identical  plan,  they  preserved  the  old  domestic  and 
social  customs.    The  outer  world  made  itself  littie  felt 
in  the  remote  village  community ;  and  the  village  com- 
munity in  no  way  influenced  the  outer  world.   Few  ele- 
ments of  change  existed,  and  accordingly  littie  change 
took  place.    The  Quincy  of  1880  was  only  the  Brain- 
tree  of  1640,  a  littie  more  thickly  peopled  and  a  little 
more  prosperous. 

The  social  and  material  conditions  of  the  town  dur- 
ing this  period  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  will 
be  treated  in  another  chapter.  Mean  while,  the  year 
1830  brought  the  early  theological  period  to  a  dose. 
Up  to  that  time  the  life  of  the  church  and  the  life  of 
the  town  were  interwoven,  and  until  1824  parish  and 
town  were  legally  one ;  so  the  history  of  the  church, 
as  being  the  more  ancient  of  the  two,  precedes  that 
of  the  town. 

In  September,  1789,  the  Rev.  John  Hancock,  father 
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of  the  patriot  and  then  the  North  Preoinct  minister, 
y  preached  two  centennial  sermons  in  the  new  meeting- 

I  house  removed  in  1828,  but  whioh  then  was  new.     In 

^  one  of  these  sermons  he  said,  —  ^^This  is  the  third 

house,  in  which  we  are  now  worshipping,  that  we  and 
our  fathers  have  built  for  the  pubKo  worship  of  God.'' 
\  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  second  of  these 

three  houses  was  built  in  the  year  1666,  as  the  quaint 
4  old  weather-vane  which  surmounted  it,  still  in  ezist- 

f  ence,  bears  that  date.    Of  the  first  Braintree  meet- 

ing-house, there  remains  no  detailed  account  or  de- 
I  scription.    Completed,  and  in  use,  before  the  month 

of  May,  1641,  a  familiar,  recognized  landmark,  stand- 
ing near  the  end  of  a  short  bridge  even  then  referred 
^  to  as  ^^old,"  this  house  ^for  the  public  worship  of 

God"  was  probably  built  during  the  summer  of  the 
\  year  1687  for  the  use  and  under  the  supervision  of 

I  John  Wheelwright.     Possibly  it  may  have  been  even 

J  older,  and  already  serving  as  the  ^'Chapel  of  Ease" 

at  Mount  Wollaston  on  that  day  of  fast  at  the  end 
f  of  May,  1637,  when  Vane  and  Coddington,  to  empha- 

■\  size  their  dissent  from  the  methods  of  their  opponents, 

I  ignored  the  Boston  assembly,  and  went  *^  to  keep  the 

^  day  at  the  Mount  with  Mr.  Wheelwright."    It  may 

\  well,  therefore,  have  been  that  the  Fast-day  services 

of  1687,  on  what  now  is  reckoned  as  the  8d  of  June, 
s  were  the  first  ever  solemnized  within  those   newly- 

)  erected  walls,  standing  that  day  fresh  from  the  hands 

of  the  builders ;  while  Vane  was  there  to  lend  dignity 
and  interest  to  the  event,  as  well  as  give  public  evi- 
dence of  his  sympathy  with  the  preacher.      If  such 
'  perchance  was  the  case,  a  new  interest  attaches  to  those 

walls,  and  to  the  church  which  within  them,  a  little 
later  on,  began  its  organized  life.    John  Wheelwright, 
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the  Bchoolmate  and  friend  of  Cromwell,  the  proscribed 
in  two  continents,  there  preached  that  day  in  presence 
of  young  Harry  Vane,  moring  steadily  and  fatefolly 
forward  from  the  chair  of  state  in  Boston  to  the  block 
on  Tower-hilL 

Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  that  first  church  edi- 
fice stood  in  1640  on  rising  ground  just  south  of  the  f 
place  where  the  principal  travelled  way  of  the  little              ; 
settlement — the  way  which  a  few  years  later  became             j 
a  part  of  the  colonial  coast-road  connecting  Boston             i 
and  Plymouth  —  crossed  a  brook,  then   and  subse- 
quently known  as  the  Town  River.    At  the  time  the 
first  meeting-house  was  built,  the  road  could  have  been  \ 
hardly  more  than  a  well-beaten  trail,  for  it  was  not 
formally  laid  out  until  at  least  seven  years  later,  in               .« 
1648.    The  brook,  which  for  some  distance  higher  up 
had  forced  its  way  through  a  well-nigh  impenetrable              \ 
tangle  from    which    the  larger  forest  animals  had 
hardly  vanished  and  which  yet  swarmed  with  reptile 
life,  here  flowed  over  a  hard  gravel  bottom  between 
two  converging  bits  of  upland.     It  was  a  fording-  ^ 
place,  —  a  natural  point  of  crossing.     For  that  reason  ^ 
thft  nr^ftfttingr-liAiiaft  waa  pnf  «:Kais]|^      T^,  ly^yi  a  pnint  fton-  ^ 
venient  for  those  living  on  both  mdea  of  th^  water-                     } 
course. 

The  meeting-house  stood  in  the  open,  and   when 
the  *^  country  highway  "  from  Weymouth  to  Dorches-  {' 

ter  was  formally  laid  out,  in  1648,  it  here  diverged,  f 

passing  the  building  at  both  its  ends,  for  it  faced  east 
and  west.  The  diverging  ways  then  shortly  turned 
and  joined  again.  At  no  great  distance  from  the 
front  of  the  meeting-house,  looking  westward,  lay  the 
tangled  bottom  through  which  the  Town  River  slug-  ^ 

gishly  crept.     Beyond  this,  and  half  a  mile  or  so 
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away,  rose  the  rough,  heavily-wooded  granite  hills, 
while  to  the  east  there  stretched  abroad,  and  oompar- 
atively  level,  upland  plain*  Such  in  1640  was  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

In  the  humble  church  edifice,  which,  nevertheless, 
was  ^^  as  fair  a  meeting-house "  as  that  people  could 
provide,  William  Tompson,  ^  a  very  holy  man,  who 
had  been  an  instrument  of  much  good  at  Acoomen- 
ticus,"  was  formally  ordained  as  first  regular  minister. 
At  that  time  the  gathering  of  a  new  church  was  a 
great  event  in  Massachusetts,  —  another  candle  was 
lighted  in  the  tabemaclQ.  The  gathering  at  the 
Mount  also  was  a  special  occasion.  A  true  church  — 
one  to  which  none  but  orthodox  doctrines  were  to  be 
preached  —  was  to  be  established  in  the  Antinomian 
hot>bed.  The  last  vestiges  of  the  banished  Wheel- 
wright's teachings  were  to  be  eradicated,  and  his  flock, 
renouncing  ^^the  devil,  the  wicked  world,  a  sinful 
flesh,  with  all  the  remnants  of  Anti-Christian  pollution 
wherein  sometimes  we  have  walked,  and  all  our  for- 
mer evil  ways,"  were  to  beoome  members  of  the  com- 
mon fold. 

Of  those  who  were  present,  or  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  services,  no  record  has  come  down.  Win- 
throp  noted  the  event  in  hb  journal,  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  indicate  that  either  he  or  Dudley,  during  that 
year  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor,  were  there. 
Probably  Peter  Hobart,  that  ^  bold  man  who  would 
speak  his  mind,'*  came  over  from  Hingham  ;  while 
from  Dorchester  came  Richard  Mather,  together  with 
his  young  associate,  John  Wilson,  son  of  the  pastor  of 
Boston,  and  himself  just  graduated  from  Cambridge. 
The  Rev.  John  Allen  may  have  found  his  way  through 
the  forest  paths  from  Dedham,  as  Wilson  and  Cotton 
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sailed  aoross  the  bay  from  Boston.     Earnest,  devout 

men,  they  gathered  from  far  and  near  in  the  primi-  i 

tiye   wilderness   meeting-house   on    that   September 

day,  and  there  extended  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  i 

to  the  little  congregation  who  now  oovenanted  one  \ 

with  another  ^  to  worship  the  Lord  in  Spirit  and  in 

Truth,  and  to  walk  in  brotherly  love.''    The  church  f 

then  founded  was  destined  to  centuries  of  unbroken 

existence. 

The    pastorate    of    William    Tompson    extended 
through  a  period  of  nineteen  years.     Represented  by 
the  writers  of  his  own  tin^e  as  having  been  ^  a  very 
powerful  and  successful  preacher,"  and  one  ^  abound- 
ing in  zeal  for' the  propagation  of  the  gospel,"  Tomp-  / 
son  was  likewise  of  a  ^  very  melancholic  mien  and  of             I 
a  crazy  body,"  and  his  ministry  at  Braintree  can  be             k 
accounted  successful  neither  for  himself  nor  his  people.             a 
A  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  belonging  to  that  earliest             V 
generation  of  New  England  clergymen  who  had  been 
settled  over  English  churches,  the  new  Braintree  pas-  \ 
tor  resigned  a  living  in  Lancashire  in  order  to  come 
to  New  England,  and  landed  in  Boston  at  about  the 
time  the   Antinomian   Synod  of   1637  was  sitting. 
Settled  at  Braintree  in  September,  1689,  in  the  fol* 
lowing  March  Henry  Flynt  was  ordained  as  teacher                 f 
of  the  church,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
pastor  from  the  very  beginning  proved  unequal   to 
the  performance  of  idl  his  duties ;  for  the  teacher  in                 ' 
the  early  New  England  churches  was  practically  an                4 
associate  pastor,^  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  small  and 
poor  community,  such  as  Braintree,  assumed  with- 

^  As  to  the  distmctiTe  fnnotioiis  of  Pastor  and  Teaeher  in  tlie 
early  New  England  church  organization,  see  Walker*s  TAoauu  Hooktr^ 
09-70. 
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oat  reason  Uie  support  of  two  ministers.  In  any  event 
the  society  seemed  not  unwilling  to  allow  Mr.  Tomp- 
flon  to  seek  other  fields  of  usefulness,  and  in  1642  his 
brother  ministers  selected  him  with  two  others  to  go 
forth  on  a  strange  sort  of  missionary  service  among 
the  Church  of  England  heathen  of  Virginia;  for  a 
cry  had  come  up  from  *^many  well-disposed  people, 
•  ••  to  the  elders  here,  bewailing  their  sad  condition 
for  want  of  the  means  of  salvation,  and  earnestly  en- 
treating a  supply  of  faithful  ministers,  whom,  upon 
experience  of  their  gifts  and  godUness,  they  might 
call  to  office."  So  far  from  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
this  call,  the  Massachusetts  elders  ^^  accounted  it  no 
small  honor  that  God  had  put  upon  his  poor  churches 
here,  that  other  parts  of  the  world  should  seek  to  us 
for  help  in  this  kind ; "  and  so,  the  letters  from  Vir- 
ginia having  been  ^^  openly  read  in  Boston  upon  a 
lecture<lay,  the  elders  met,  and  set  a  day  apart  to 
seek  Ood  in  it"  This  done,  they  made  choice  for 
the  work  in  hand  of  three  of  their  number  '^who 
might  most  likely  be  spared ; "  and  among  the  three 
was  Mr.  Tompson,  his  church  having  two  ministers. 
Accordingly,  on  the  S^  of  October,  1642,  Mr.  Tomp- 
son set  out  for  Taunton,  the  first  stage  on  the  way 
to  Virginia,  in  company  with  the  Bev.  John  Enowles 
of  Watertown,  ^  a  godly  man  and  a  prime  scholar," 
who  only,  besides  himself,  accepted  the  call. 

Their  journey  was  over  what  now  is  a  familiar 
route,  for  they  were  '^  to  meet  the  bark  at  Narragan- 
sett ; "  in  other  words,  they  were  to  go  to  Norfolk, 
in  Virginia,  by  way  of  Newport  and  New  York,  or 
Aquidneck  and  New  Amsterdam,  as  those  places  were 
then  called.  The  ^*  bark  "  referred  to  was  probably 
one  of  the  sloops  or  ketches  of  those  days, — little  one 
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and  two  masted  ecafts  naed  in  the  coasting  trade, — 

and  George  Fox  has  described  how,  tixirty  years  later, 

he  made  the  same  voyage  from  Newport  to  New  York,  f 

coming  to  anohor  one  night  before  Fisher's  Ishind, 

where  ^^  there  fell  abundance  of  rain,  and  our  sloop  . 

being  open,  we  were  exceeding  wet"    It  was  nearly 

three  months  before  the  missionaries  reached  their  • 

destination  ;  for  at  first  they  were  wind-bound  in  Nar*  \ 

ragansett  Bay,  and  then,  in   passing  through  Hell-  4 

Gate,  their  boat  was  swept  upon  the  rocks  and  so  , 

damaged  that  they  barely  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ^ 

shore.    Cotton  Mather  says  of  Tompson  in  this  emer-  i 

gency,— 

*'  Upon  B  ledg«  of  craggy  rooks  near  tUr'd,  £ 

Hk  Bible  in  hn  boeom  thmsting,  aay'd ;  ^ 
The  Bible,  the  beet  of  eordial  of  his  heavt, 

*  Come  floods,  oome  flamee,'  cry'd  he,  *  we^U  never  pert.'  **  F 

•  t 

The  shipwrecked  missionaries  received  ^^  slender  en-  ^ 

tertainment "  at  the  hands  of  Governor  William  Kieft,  \ 

the  Dutch  commandant  at  New  Amsterdam,  who  had  i 

no  fondness  for.  New  Englanders ;  but  Isaac  AUerton,  L 

formerly  of  Plymouth  though  then  of  New  Haven, 
chanced  to  be  there,  and  exerted  himself  greatly  <m 
behalf  of  his  countrymen.  Through  his  assistance  an- 
other pinnace  was  procured,  and  in  the  dead  of  win- 
ter the  three  ministers  set  sail  for  Virginia.  They 
encountered  much  foul  weather,  and  the  difficulty  and 
danger  through  which  they  reached  their  destination 
caused  them  io 'ented^in  grave  ^*  question  whether 
their  caU  were  of  God  or  not."  Once  in  Virginia, 
they  were  ^^ bestowed  in  several  places"  where  they 
^^  found  loving  and  liberal  entertainment ; "  and  the 
change  to  another  and  less  rigorous  climate  seems  to  v 

have  proved   most  beneficial  to  Mr.  Tompson,  who  i 
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wiolB  back  to  his  friends  that  he  was  better  in  health 
and  spirits  than  at  any  time  since  he  came  over  from 
%     JfKngland. 
7  3at  Virginia  has  never  proved  a  fndtfal  field  for 

#New  flngland  workers,  whether  religious  or  political, 
and  the  civil  authorities  there  now  looked  askance  at 
this  earnest  attempt  at  propagandism.  Accordingly 
they  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  public  preaching  of  the 
newcomers,  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  conform 
X  to  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England.    Yet,  if  we 

r  can  believe  the  report  made  on  their  return  by  the 

•  missionaries,  the  people,  *^  their  hearts  being  much  in^ 

fluenced  with  an  earnest  desire  after  the  gospel,*'  con. 

J  tinned  to  resort  to  them  in  private  houses;  seeing 

which,  the  rulers  "  did  in  a  sense  drive  them  out,  hav- 
ing made  an  order  that  all  such  as  would  not  conform 
]  to  the  discipline  of  the  English  Church  should  depart 

the  countiy  by  such  a  day." 

The  summer  of  1648  accordingly  found  Mr.  Tomp- 
son  and  his  associates  back  with  their  New  England 
flocks ;  nor  can  their  Virginia  labors  have  been  ac- 
counted fruitful,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  to  have  made 
but  a  single  convert.  He,  Daniel  Gookins  by  name, 
foUowed  his  teachers  back  to  Massachusetts,  where 
at  a  later  day  he  became  a  man  of  note;  so  that  as 
Cotton  Mather  tunefully  expressed  it, 

Christ  «nd  New  Ei^lMid  a  dear  Gk>oki]Mi  gains." 

During  his  absence  a  severe  bereavement  had  fallen 
on  the  unhappy  Braintree  clergyman.  He  had  left  his 
wife,  who  is  described  as  "  a  godly  young  woman  and 
a  comfortable  help  to  him,''  in  chaige  of  a  family  of 
small  children,  with  scanty  means  of  support.  She 
died;  and  he  returned  to  find  his  home  broken  up 
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and  his  offspring  scattered,  thougli  it  is  said  they  went 
^  well  disposed  of  among  his  godly  friends."    Mann- 
ing again  some  years  later,  the  next  glimpse  which  iJt^     j 
obtained  of  Tompson,  through  GoTemor  Winthrop*s        \ 
diary,  is  singularly  illustrative  of  the  time.    In  1648  a       ^ 
synod  met  at  Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a        v 
code  of  church  discipline.    Before  this  representatiYe 
gathering  the  Bev.  John  Allen,  of  Dedham,  delivered 
a  discourse  which  proved  ^  a  very  godly,  learned,  and 
particular  handling  of  nelff  all  the  doctrines  and  appU* 
cations  "  touching  the  matter  in  hand.  ^ 

^'  It  fell  oat  about  the  midst  of  his  sermoii,  there  came  f 

a  snake  into  the  seat,  where  many  of  the  elders  sate  behind 
the  preacher.     It  eame  in  at  the  door  where  people  stood  i 

thick  upon  the  stairs.     XXvers  of  the  elders  shifted  from  it,  * 

but  Mr.  Thomson,  one  of  the  elders  of  Braintree  (a  man  of 
much  faith),  trod  upon  the  head  of  it,  and  so  held  it  with  i 

his  foot  and  staff  with  a  small  pur  of  grains,^  until  it  was  *- 

killed.    This  being  so  remarkable,  and  nothing  idling  out  but  \ 

by  divine  providence,  it  is  out  of  doubt  the  Lord  discovered  r 

somewhat  of  his  mind  in  it.     The  serpent  is  the  devil ;  the  k 

synod,  the  representative  of  the  chnrches  of  Christ  in  New  4 

England.  The  devil  had  formerly  and  lately  attempted 
their  disturbance  and  dissolation ;  but  their  faith  in  the  seed 
of  woman  overcame  him  and  crushed  his  head." 

The  mental  and  physical  benefit  which  Tompson 
derived  from  his  sojourn  in  Virginia  was  but  tempo-, 
rary,  and  as  he  advanced  in  years  his  infirmities  grew    " --  _ 
upon  him.     He  seems  to  have  had  a  morbid  tendency,  j 

which  at  times  verged  on  insanity.  Cotton  Mather's 
explanation  of  this,  and  of  the  course  of  treatment 
adopted  for  its  cure,  is  curiously  suggestive.  There 
were  then  no  insane  asylums. 

^  A  pioDg,  or  fork ;  obsolete. 
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^^SaUo,  who  had  heen  after  an  extraordinary  manner 

irritatad  by  the  evangelic  labors  of  this  holy  man,  obtained 

the  liberty  to  sift  him ;  and  hence,  after  this  worthy  man 

had  served  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ  in  the  chorch  of  our  New 

English  Braintree,  he  fell  into  that  Balneum  diabolic  'a 

^w  blao^.... melancholy/  which  for  divers  years  almost  wholly 

disabled  him  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry ;  but  the  end 

of  this  melancholy  was  not  so  tragical  as  it  sometimes  is  with 

V.  some,  whom  yet,  because  of  their  exemplary  lives,  we  dare 

^  not  censure  for  their  prodigious  deaths.    •   •   •  Accordingly, 

the  pastors  and  the  faithful  of  the  churches  in  the  neigh bor- 

i  hood  ^  kept  resisting  of  the  devil '  in  his  cruel  assaults  upon  Mr. 

Tompson,  by  continually  ^  drawing  near  to  God,'  with  ardent 

'.  supplications  on  his  behalf :  and  by  praying  always,  without 

fainting,  without  ceasing,  tliey  saw  the  devil  at  length  flee 

^  from  him,  and  God  himself  draw  near  unto  him,  with  unut- 

*  terahle  joy.     The  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

.  This  means  that  Mr.  Tompson  did  not  commit  sui- 

^  cide,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  the  cloud  lifted 

r  from  him.    He  died  on  the  10th  of  December,  1666, 

having,  it  is  said,  resigned  his  pulpit  some  seven  years 
before ;  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  still  an 
inhabitant  of  Braintree,  and  would  seem,  from  the 
following  quaint  entry  made  by  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Danforth  in  the  records  of  the  neighboring  church  of 
Soxbury,  to  have  yet  retained  some  pastoral  relations 
with  his  former  flock :  — 

"12.  10"  66.  mr.  William  Tompson  Pastor  to  the 
church  at  Braintree  departed  this  life  in  the  69  year  of  his 
age.  He  had  been  held  under  the  power  of  melancholy  for 
the  space  of  ei|^t  yeares.  During  which  time  He  had 
diverse  lucid  intervales,  and  sweet  revivings,  especiall]^  the 
week  before  he  dyed,  in  so  much  that  he  assayed  to  go  to 
the  church  and  adminbter  the  Lord's  supper  to  them,  but 
his  body  was  so  weak  that  he  could  neither  go  nor  ride." 
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In  the  copy  of  Tenes  bestowed  on  Tompeon  in  the  ' 
Magnali*  by  Cotton  Mather,  after  his  nsoal  wont  in 
soch  cases,  there  is  one  line  of  nnnsnal  strength,  in 
which,  referring  to  the  departed  ^  light,"  whom  Oxford 
**  with  Tpngnes  and  Arts  doth  trim,"  the  writer  f>peakn    - 
of  his  ~      "  r^ 


Tall,  eomaly  praMDoa,  life  UMsl'd  wiftk 


^  His  imrentory  than,  with  John's,  waa  took ; 
A  roa{^h  coat,  girdle,  with  the  sacred  book." 


/ 


♦ 


though  farther  on  a  grim  and  pitiful  gleam  is  thrown 
on  the  treatment  for  insanity  in  Yogue  during  the 
seventeenth  century  in  lines  which  tell  us  that 

*"  By  his  bad-wla  aa  Hebnw  swotd  thaialay, 
With  whieh  at  last  he  dxoTe  the  devil  away.** 

Both  Tompson  and  his  second  wife  would  seem  to 
have  been  lacking  in  the  quality  of  thrift,  and  during  s 

the  closing  years  of  his  life  ^e  former  minister  of 
Braintree   was   wretchedly   poor, — so  poor,  indeed,  . 

that  in  March,  1665,  a  public  collection  was  taken  up  t 

for  him  in  the  Dorchester  church,  which  amounted  to  ^^ 

X6  9s.,  ^^  besides  notes  for  com,  and  other  things, 
above  80s."  ^  Not  without  reason,  therefore,  Mather 
wrote  of  the  dead  clergyman,  when  at  last  he  had 
'^  labored  into  rest," 


V 


The  body  of  William  Tompson  lies  in  the  old  bury- 
ing g^und  of  Quincy,  and  the  original  stone,  bear- 
ing quaint  witness  to  his  learning,  piety  and  force  I 
as  a  divine,  still  marks  the  spot.  He  left  by  his  two  t 
marriages  numerous  descendants,  both  sons  and 
daughters ;  but  no  trace  of  his  lineage  is  now  found 
in  the  town  over  which  first  he  ministered. 

Teacher  Henry  Flynt,  who  became  pastor  on  the 

1  See  Dorckuter  Town  Records  [181]. 
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redgnation  of  Mr.  Tompflon  in  1659,  sarvived  the 
latter  only  one  year  and  four  months,  dying  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1668.  Bom,  it  is  supposed,  in  Derby- 
shire, England,  he  landed  in  New  England  in  Oc- 
tober, 1635,  being  then  about  twenty-nine  years  old. 
Coming  over  at  the  same  time,  if  not  in  the  same 
vessel,  with  young  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Henry  Flynt 
seems  to  have  been  in  political  sympathy  with  him, 
while  theologically  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Cot- 
ton. Indeed,  almost  the  only  fact  recorded  of  Flynt 
by  Mather  in  the  Magnalia  is  that,  having  twin  sons 
bom  to  him  in  1656,  he  named  one  John  and  the  other 
Cotton,  in  memory  of  his  revered  mentor,  then  four 
years  dead ;  but  Mather  does  not  add  that  the  chil- 
dren in  question  lived  but  a  few  weeks,  for,  born  on 
the  16th  of  September,  their  deaths  were  repstered 
on  the  20th  of  the  following  November.  It  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  that  Mr.  Flynt,  during  the 
Antinomian  controversy,  adhered  stanchly  to  Wheel- 
wright.^ Accordingly,  though  his  name  is  appended 
as  teacher  to  the  Braintree  church  covenant  of  Sep- 
tember 16, 1639,  and  Winthrop  speaks  of  him  as  ^^a 
godly  man  "  then  ordained,  it  was  not  until  the  suc- 
ceeding May  that  he  made  his  submission  to  the  Gren- 
era!  Court,  acknowledging  his  sin  in  subscribing  his 
name  to  the  church  of  Boston  memorial  of  March, 
1687.  As  his  formal  ordination  did  not  take  place 
untdl  March  17,  1640,  it  has  been  confidently  sur- 
mised^ that  the  postponement  was  in  order  to  afford 
the  distinguished  young  divine  ample  opportunity 
for  recantation.  If  so,  he  at  last  availed  himself  of 
it ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  doing  so 
he  imitated  the  discreditable  zeal  which  Cotton  had 
1  Siffra^  64&.  >  SsTnge,  noU  in  Wintknpf  I  *247. 
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already  ahoiniin  the  work  of  Itimtnig  down  his  f onner 
aoBoeiales;  thoo^  it  was  inncrtcd  thai  throagh  the 
ezeitioiis  of  ha  new  teacher  Biamtree  was  ^  pinged 
from  the  sour  leayen  of  those  smfol  ofMiiioiis  that  be- 
gan to  spread^"  and  if  any  siieh  reauuned  there  they 
were  very  oovert.     Of  Mr.  Flynfs  later  doctrinal     ^ 
views  nothing  is  known ;  it  is  simply  reo6rded  of  him     ^ 
that  in  his  day  he  bore  ^  the  character  of  a  gentleman      | 
remarkable  for  Us  piety,  learning,  wisdom  and  fidet      \ 
ity  in  his  oflBoe."    Unlike  Mr.  Tompscm,  the  Flynts, 
hnsband  and  wife,  appear  to  have  been  thrifty  pec^ile,        N 
and  the  teacher  died  in  comfcniahle  drcnmstanoes. 
By  his  win  he  left  the  «*  great  lot"  of  dghty  acres 
granted  to  him  by  the  town  of  Boston  in  1640  to  one 
son,  and  his  dwelling-hoose,  with  the  two  lots  it  stood 
upon,  to  another  son,  both  bequests  subject  to  a  life- 
estate  in  iheir  mother,   provided  die  remained  un- 
married.   Then  his  will  dosed  with  this  quaint  pro- 
vision :  —  ^  For  the  present,  I  know  not  what  portion 
of  my  estate  to  assign  to  my  wife,  in  case  God  call 
her  to  marriage,  otherwise  than  as  the  law  of  the 
country  does  provide  in  that  case,  accounting  all  that 
I  have  too  litde  for  her,  if  I  had  something  else  to  be-  % 

stow  on  my  children."  Teacher  Flynt's  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Margery  Hoar,  had  evidently  been 
a  good  and  useful  helpmeet  to  him ;  and  indeed  it  is 
recorded,  on  the  stone  which  marks  the  spot  in  the 
old  graveyard  where  side  by  «de  they  are  buried, 
that,  like  her  husband,  descended  from  an  ^  ancient 
and  good"  E/uglish  family,  she  was  also  *^a  gentle>wo- 
man  of  piety,  prudence,  and  peculiarly  accomplished 
for  instructing  young  gentlewomen,  many  being  sent 
to  her  from  other  towns,  especially  from  Boston." 
Mrs.  Margery  Flynt  died  .in  Maroh,  1687,  having  sur- 
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Tived  her  hnsband  nearly  twenty  years.    Daring  that 
period  ^  God  [did  not  again]  odl  her  to  marriage." 

Henry  Flynt  left  a  nomerous  family^  though  no  de- 
soendantB  of  hb  name  now  live  in  Qoincy.  It  was  a 
granddaoghter  of  his,  Dorothy,  child  of  the  Bey.  Jo- 
siah  Flynt,  of  Dorchester,  who  married  Judge  Ed- 
mund Quincy,  of  Braintree,  and  frcHU  them  a  progeny 
than  which  none  in  Massachusetts  has  been  more  dis- 
tinguished, traces  descent.  A  daughter  of  hers  was 
that  **  Dorothy  Q."  whose  name  has  been  embalmed 
in  the  fiuniliar  verses  written  upon  her  portrait  by  the 
most  famous  of  her  offspring  in  the  Holmes  family. 
From  her,  also,  are  descended  the  Wendells,  the  Jack- 
sons,  the  Lowells  and  the  Quincys ;  and  indeed  it  is 
from  Josiah  Flynt  the  last  family  derives  that  given 
name  which,  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, is  in  Massachusetts  almost  conceded  to  it  as  a 
peculiar  patronymic^  It  was  another  Dorothy  Quincy 
who  in  1775  became  the  wife  of  John  Hancock.  The 
oripnal  Dorothy  Flynt  Quincy  (1678-1737)  dwelt 
in  the  house  which  Colonel  Edmund  Quincy  built  in 
Braintree  in  1685,  and  which  still  remains  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  our  colonial  structures,  quaintly 
typical  of  bygone  times.  In  this  house,  still  looking 
towards  the  brook,  is  the  room  in  which  Judge  Sewall 
slept  one  rainy  night  in  March,  1712.  Next  to  it  is 
the  room  still  known  as  Tutor  Flynt's  chamber,  for  it 
was  long  occupied  by  Dorothy's  brother  Henry,  for 
more  than  half  a  century  a  tutor  at  Harvard  College 
and  a  fellow  of  the  corporation  through  sixty-five 
years.    To  this  day,  indeed,  the  grandson  of  the  old 

^  It  WM  on  wom%  f  esti-re  oooadon  wittily  said  of  the  QaineyB  that, 
while  with  other  families  the  descent  was  from  sire  to  son,  in  their 
eve  H  was  from  *aiah  to 'Siah. 
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Braintree  teacher  is  a  tradition  of  the  uniyenity.  A 
genuine  product  of  New  England  soil,  his  onrt,  dry 
sayings  are  still  repeated.  He  lived  until  1760,  and 
left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  ^  a  man  of  sound 
learning,  of  acute  and  discriminating  intellect;  firm 
but  moderate ;  steadfast  in  opinion  but  without  obsti- 
nacy ;  sealous  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  va- 
rious duties."  He  lies  buried  in  the  ancient  grave- 
yard close  to  the  buildings  of  the  college  which  he 
served  so  long. 

After  the  death  of  Teacher  Mynt  the  church  of 
Braintree,  to  use  the  language  of  a  subsequent  pastor, 
*^  fell  into  unhappy  divisions,  one  being  for  Paul,  and 
another  for  ApoUos  (as  is  too  often  the  case  in  desti- 
tute churches),  and  were  without  a  settied  ministry 
above  four  years."  No  definite  account  of  the  cause 
of  strife  in  this  case  has  come  down,  but  the  contest 
was  a  heated  one,  in  which  *^  many  uncomfortable  ex- 
pressions passed  about."  In  the  course  of  it  things 
occurred  which  led  some  to  suspect  that  the  ^  sinful 
opinions  "  of  John  Wheelwright  were  perhaps  not  so 
covert  in  Braintriee  as  had  been  asserted.  That  *^  sour 
leaven  "  may  still  have  worked ;  for  Mr.  Josiah  Mynt, 
the  recently  g^raduated  son  of  the  previous  minister 
and  one  of  the  candidates  for  settlement,  was  openly 
charged  with  uttering  ^^  divers  dangerous  heterodoxies, 
delivered,  and  that  without  caution,  in  his  public 
preaching."  In  view  of  this  dissension,  more  than 
one  day  was  set  apart  by  the  church  ^^  to  seek  the  Lord 
by  fasting  and  prayer,"  and  at  the  frequent  meetings 
there  was  much  ^^  uncomfortable  debate,"  and  at  one 
of  them  at  least  ^'  an  awful  division."  A  widespread 
scandal  went  abroad  over  these  proceedings,  and  on 
the  25th  of  July,  1669,  '^God  sent  a  very  solemn. 
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awakening  message  to  the  church "  by  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Eliot,  it  would  seem  the  Indian  apostle*    But  thai 
did  not  prevent  the  church  from  meeting  on  the  2l8t 
of  the  following  January,  and  acknowledging  **  sev- 
eral things  scandalous  and  offensive,  one  to  another." 
Finally  it  was  determined  to  call  a  counsel  of  sister 
churches,  and  even  then  a  debate  took  place,  ^  wherein 
much  provocation  to  God  and  each  other  did  appear." 
Wearied  as  well  as  distressed  by  the  angry  turmoil, 
Josiah  Flynt  at  about  this  time  received  a  call  from 
the  church  at  Dorchester,  which  he  accepted;  and 
there  he  remained  until  his  premature  death,  in  1680. 
Meanwhile  Braintree  continued  for  nearly  two  years 
longer  in  a  ^^  destitute,  divided  state."    At  last  things 
came  to  such  a  pass  that  in  May,  1671,  the  County 
Court  interfered,  and  sent  out  letters  *^  in  which  they 
did  sterr  up  [the  Dorchester]  church  together  widi 
the  Church  at  the  North  end  of  Boston  and  Deadham 
and  Weymouth ;  for  to  send  by  ther  messengers  for 
to  enquier  into  the  reason  of  ther  great  difference  and 
slownes  in  providing  a  minester  of  the  word"^  in 
Braintree ;  then,  as  this  mission  resulted  in  nothing, 
the  court  again  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in  No- 
vember, after  due  consideration  of  *'  the  many  means 
that  have  been  used  with  the  church  of  Braintree,  and 
hitherto  nothing  done  to  effect,  as  to  the  obtaining 
the  ordinances  of  Christ  among  them,"  —  taking  this 
into  consideration,  the  court  ordered  and  desired  Mr. 
Moses  Fiske  ^^  to  improve  his  labors  in  preaching  the 
word  at  Braintree  until  the  church  there  agree,  and 
obtain  supply  for  the  work  of  the  ministry."     Mr. 
Fiske  seems  to  have  obeyed  this  command  in  the  true 
church  militant  spirit ;  for,  he  says,  ^^  being  ordered  by 
^  Donkuier  Church  Records,  64. 
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the  ooart,  and  advised  by  the  leyerend  Elden  and 
other  frienda,  I  went  up  from  the  honored  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Tyng's,  with  two  of  the  brethren  of  this  church 
ient  to  accompany  me,  being  the  Saturday,  to  preach 
God's  word  unto  them/'  The  next  day,  December  8, 
1671,  he  took  his  place  in  the  Braintree  pulpit,  and 
deliyered  his  first  discourse,  not  filing  at  the  doee  of 
the  afternoon  service  to  apologiae  as  to  his  coming. 
Bat  so  well  did  he  ^improve  his  labors"  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  next  day  **  about  twenty  of  the  brethren 
came  to  visit  him,  manifesting  (in  the  name  of  the 
church)  their  ready  acceptance  of  what  the  learned 
Court  had  done,  and  thanking  him  for  his  compliance 
therewith.''  On  the  24th  of  Februaiy,  1672,  Mr. 
Fiske  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  weary 
church,  and  on  the  11th  of  the  following  September 
he  was  formally  ordained ;  or,  as  he  himself  phrased 
it,  that  was  **  the  day  of  my  solemn  espousals  to  this  ^ 

church  and  congregation." 

At  the  time  of  his  ordination  Mr.  Fiske  was  thirty      i 
years  old;  and  his  pastorate  lasted  thirty-six  years,       \ 
until  his  death,  in  1708,  an  important  period  in  the         | 
history  of  the  town  and  church;  for  during  it  not         \ 
only  was  the  second  parish  organized,  but  a  small 
Episcopal  society,  one  of  the  earliest  in  New  England, 
was  formed.    Of  the  Rev.  Moses  Fiske  himself,  his 
religious  tenets  or  intellectual  force,  not  much  has 
been  handed  down,  though  it  is  recorded  of  him  that, 
through  a  long  pastorate  he  ^*was  zealously  diligent 
for  Ood  and  the  good  of  men,  —  one  who  thought  no 
labor,  cost  or  snfiFering  too  dear  a  price  for  the  good 
of  his  people." 

The  manner   in  which  the  New  England  clergy 
intermarried,  continually,  so  to  speak,  breeding-in,  has 
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often  been  remarked  upon,  and  was  certainly  Buggea- 
tive ;  for,  according  to  all  known  laws  of  generation 
I  and  heredity,  the  result  should  faaye  been  of  excep- 

'  tional  interest.     That  it  was  not,  is  probably  due  to 

the  necessary  limitations  of  theological  development, 
of  which,  in  New  England,  the  Bev.  Cotton  Mather, 
j  perhaps,  indicated  the  climax.     Mr.  Fiske  was  a  case 

I  in  point     Himself  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  he  married 

successively  two  daughters  of  clergymen ;  three  of  his 
own  daughters  —  Mary,  Anne  and  Margaret — mar- 
ried clergymen;  and  two  of  his  sons  were  clergy- 
men. By  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Symmes, 
of  Charlestown,  Mr.  Fbke  had  fourteen  children. 
Through  a  period  of  nineteen  years  the  unfortunate 
woman  gave  birth  to  infants  on  an  average  of  one 
to  each  seventeen  months,  and  two  were  bom  at  sep- 
arate births  within  a  twelvemonth.  Naturally  several 
of  them  died  in  early  infancy ;  and  at  last  the  mother 
was  herself  released  by  death  from  incessant  child- 
bearing.  Such  cases  were  not  unusual  in  early  New 
England,  and  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Symmes,  the  grand- 
mother of  Mrs.  Fiske,  it  is  recorded  that  ^^  her  cour- 
age exceeded  her  stature  and  she  raised  up  ten  chil- 
dren to  people  this  American  wilderness."  She  was 
the  mother  of  thirteen.  By  his  two  marriages,  Mr. 
Fiske  had  sixteen  children ;  yet  his  family  was  small 
compared  with  that  of  Samuel  Bass,  the  senior  elder 
of  his  church,  who  died  in  1694,  after  having  sat  in 
the  deacon's  seat  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  since 
the  first  organization  of  the  church.  At  his  death 
Deacon  Bass  numbered  an  offspring  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  souls ;  while  among  his  contemporaries 
and  the  parishioners  of  Mr.  Fiske,  Henry  Neal  was 
the  father  of  twenty-one  children,  and  William  Baw- 
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8on  had  at  one  time  twenty  living  song  and  daoghten 
the  fruit  of  his  loins  by  a  single  wi&.  Of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Thayer,  wife  of  Ephraim  Thayer,  who  died  in  1761, 
a  looal  baid  recorded  at  the  time, —  ! 

Tlietnithliiwyxekto,—  ^ 

FoartBen  was  of  her  body  born. 
And  lived  to  maa^s  estate. 

"  From  these  did  sprb^  s  nmneroaB  noa,  « 
One  hundred  thirty-two ;  ' 

Sixty  and  six  eaeh  ass  alike,  f 

Aa  I  dedaze  to  yoo.  ( 

**  And  one  thin|f  mom  rsmaikable, 
Whioh  hei«  I  shan  record : 
She  *d  fourteen  children  with  her, 
At  the  table  of  her  Lord." 

The  simplicity  of  life  and  the  seyere  economy  habit- 
ual in  those  days  b  shown  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fiske 
brought  up  his  family  of  sixteen  children,  sending 
three  sons  to  college  and  marrying  off  his  daughters, 
on  a  stipend  which  never  exceeded  ninety  pounds  a 
year,  and  which  was  usually  sixty  or  eighty  pounds, 
payable  in  part  in  com  and  wood  at  stated  valuations,  f 

or,  as  was  expressed  in  the  vote  of  the  year  1704,  ^^  in  f 

money  or  in  Indian  corn  at  Two  shillings  and  six  • 

pence  per  bushel,  and  barley  molt  at  Two  shillings  ■ 

and  six  pence  per  bushel  or  in  other  good  merchant- 
able pay  at  money  price." 

When  in  1700  the  new  centuiy  began,  the  parish  [ 

numbered  about  one  hundred  and  forty  families,  rep-  | 

resenting  an  entire  population  of  not  far  from  eight 
hundred  souls;  but  those  composing  this  population 
no  longer  dwelt  together  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mount  Wollaston  and  about  the  stone  meeting-house. 
They  were  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory ;  i 
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and  this  fact  led  to  bitter  oontentions  in  the  original 
church,  which,  recalling  the.  eyil  days  preceding  Mn 
Fiake's  pastorate,  saddened  its  closing  years.  In  point 
of  fact,  town  and  church  were  passing  through  a  nat- 
ural  stage  of  growth.  That  was  being  enacted  on  a 
small  stage  in  Braintree  which,  when  enacted  on  the 
larger  stage  of  nationality,  forms  the  most  interesting 
part  of  history.  A  process  of  differentiation  was  going 
on,  and  that  process,  before  it  completes  itself,  is  apt, 
on  the  smaller  as  cm  the  larger  stage,  to  call  forth  a 
^  great  deal  of  human  nature.    It  certainly  did  so  in 

\  the  case  of  Braintree. 

•  The  struggle  seems  first  to  have  assumed  definite 

shape  about  the  year  1696.  The  old  meeting-house 
was  then  pronounced  inadequate  to  the  growing  needs 
of  Braintree.  It  was  small,  inconveniently  situated 
and  out  of  repair.  Those  dwelling  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town  complained  that  it  was  *Wery  irk- 
some, especially  in  winter,  to  come  so  far  as  most  of 
them  came  to  meeting,  and  through  such  bad  ways, 
whereby  the  Lord^s  day,  which  is  a  day  of  rest,  was  to 
them  a  day  of  labor  rather."  Accordingly,  the  first 
proposition  was  that  a  new  and  larger  church  edifice, 
sufficient  for  the  whole  town,  should  be  built  at  a 
more  central  point.  This  did  not  meet  the  views  of 
old  Colonel  Edmund  Quinqy  and  others,  who  lived  in 
the  northern  limits;  consequently  they  set  to  work  to 
prevent  anything  being  done  at  all,  and  at  a  private 
meeting  held  at  Colonel  Quincy^s  they'  ^  did  agree 
among  themselves  to  shingle  the  old  house,  pretend- 
ing to  be  at  the  whole  charge  themselves."  But,  none 
the  less,  ^^  several  pounds  were  afterwards  gathered  by 
a  rate  upon  the  whole  town." 

The  project  of  a  new  and  common  meeting-house  at 
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a  more  generally  oooTeDient  site  baving  been  defeated 
by  means  nich  as  this,  the  organintion  of  a  separate 
church  was  next  agitated.  This  was  ojqfMwed,  for  die 
reason  that  soch  a  seoesaon  would  throw  the  burden 
of  ^he  minister's  sahtfj  on  a  smaller  nmnber.  Ac- 
cordingly in  1704-5  party  feeling  ran  higlu  Two 
church  meetings  were  held  in  Jannaij,  whereat  there 
was  ^much  debate  and  some  misapprehension  about 
church  discipline,**  by  reason  whereof  there  was  ^mnch 
sinful  discourse  '*  in  the  town.  ^  Nine  of  the  ehureb 
withdrew  from  the  Lord^s  table,'*  and  one  of  Parson  i 

ilske's  adherents  pathetically  remarked,  as  he  noted 
these  events,  **the  disorders  among  us  call  for  tears 
and  lamentations  rather  than  to  be  remembered.** 

Getting  no  satisfaction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  being 
^  8quib*d  and  floured  by  seVend  of  the  other  end  of  the 
town,"  those  of  the  south  part  in  the  winter  of  1705 
began  to  talk  ^  very  hotly  of  building  a  meeting^iouse  ^ 

by  themselves;**  and  on  the  2d  of  May,  1706,  the 
frame  of  the  new  edifice  was  raised.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  it  was  so  far  finished  that  they  might  r 

comfortably  meet  therein.    The  matter  had  becai  ^^  hitb-  ; 

erto  carried  on  in  a  way  of  great  contention  and  dis-  f 

order ;  **  but  a  final  difficulty,  and  the  most  serious  of 
all,  now  presented  itself.  The  people  of  the  south  had 
organized  themselves  into  a  new  church,  but  the  people  > 

of  the  north  wbolly  declined  to  release  them  from  their  •, 

share  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  minister  of  the  • 

old  church.     An  angry  town-meeting  was  held  to  con-  t 

sider  this  matter  on  November  25,  1706,  and  the 
seceders  certainly  made  what  seems  now  a  fair  and 
even  a  liberal  proposition.  They  offered  to  maintain 
their  own  church,  and  also  to  pay  <£20  of  Mr.  Fiske's  ^ 

salary.     Even  this  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the  town  ^ 
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insisted  thttt  iheir  ^^aonih  end  neighbors  and  brethren 
should  not  be  released  from  bearing  their  iv^ual  part'of 
the  charge  for  the  support  of  the  Eev.  Moses  Fiske, 
which  they  were  forward  in  the  day  of  it  to  vote  for 
and  agree  to." 

The  mattei^.was  then  carried  before  the  General 
Court ;  but  there  no  immediate  action  was  taken,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1707  the  contention  and  disorder  were 
greater  than  ever.  A  council  of  churches  was  sug- 
gested, and  agreed  to  on  the  27th  of  April.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  7th  of  May  delegates  from  nine  neigh- 
boring societies  met  within  the  stone  walls  of  the  old 
Braintree  meeting-house  and  listened  to  the  aggrieved 
brethren.  Those  composing  this  council  do  not  seem 
to  have  succeeded  in  pouring  oil  on  the  troubled  wa- 
ters ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  the  following  September,  the 
Bev.  Hugh  Adams  was  formally  ordained  as  first  pas- 
tor of  the  South  Church,  which  forthwith  petitioned 
the  Greneral  Court  to  be  regularly  set  off  as  a  distinct 
precinct.  This  prayer  was  dated  in  the  true  theological 
spirit  of  the  time,  —  ^^  From  (Naphtali,  if  your  honors 
please  so  to  name  our  neighborhood,  or)  South  Brain- 
tree  ; "  the  significance  of  which  grim  Puritan  jest  is 
found  in  Genesis  (xxx.  8) :  —  ^^  And  Bachael  said. 
With  great  wrestlings  have  I  wresUed  with  my  sbter, 
and  I  have  prevailed :  and  she  called  his  name  Naph- 
talL"  Nevertheless,  the  dwellers  in  the  south  did  not 
prevail  on  this  occasion,  for  five  days  later,  after  an 
oral  hearing,  the  General  Court  voted  that,  during 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry  by  Mr.  Fiske,  *^  the  whole 
town  "  was  obliged,  in  conformity  with  the  provincial 
law  then  in  force,  to  raise  annually  whatever  sum  was 
voted  for  his  support.  Meanwhile  steps  were  to  be 
taken  towards  forming  a  second  precinct,  the  inhab- 
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itenti  of  which,  during  Mr.  Fiske's  ministay,  were  **to  ^ 

take  care  by  sabecriptioii  to  raise  a  maintBnanee  for 
the  minister  there." 

It  is,  of  course,  obvioiis  now  Aat  the  separation  pro- 
posed was  a  mere  questi<m  of  time.    Gynsidering  how 
nniyersal  and  even  obligatory  church  attendance  then 
was,  the  cause  for  present  wonder  is  that  diroogh 
more  than  sixty  years  the  people  of  so  htfge  a  terri- 
tory were  content  to  ttayel,  sommer  and  winter,  soch  m 
distances  over  their  primitive  roads  to  reach  the  com- 
mon meeting-hoose.     It  is  doabtf  ol  wheiher  even  the 
intense  religions  sense  of  the  period,  backed  thoog^  it 
was  by  both  spirit  and  letter  of  law,  would  have  in-             4 
dnced  them  to  do  so,  had  they  not  been  impelled  by              ^ 
the  desire  to  gratify  a  8o<dal,  as  well  as  a  spiritual, 
craving.    The  Sabbath  and  the  meeting-hoose  were  all 
they  had  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  week-day  exist- 
ence.   In  their  widely-separated  houses  were  no  news-  ,' 
papers,  fewer  books,  and  fewer  still  strange  faces; 
and  so  they  eagerly  went  to  meeting  unmindful  of 
weatiier  or  of  distance,  because  there  they  met  friends 
and  relatives,  while  between  the  services  they  gossiped 
over  the  news.   YThbpers  might  then  reach  them,  also,              | 
of  events  in  that  great  outside  world  from  which  in 
their  homes  they  were  as  much  exdnded  as  though 
encircled  by  a  Chinese  wall.  t 

The  separation  of  old  Braintree  into  several  church 
precincts  also  foreshadowed  a  further  political  separa-  j 

tion  not  less  desirable.  But  the  slow  course  of  growth 
and  sequence  of  events  during  the  colonial  period  of 
New  England  life  is  a  characteristic  of  that  time  and 
people  to  which  attention  will  frequentiy  be  called  in 
the  course  of  this  narrative,  for  it  contrasts  strangely  | 

with  what  this  generation  has  been  accustomed  to  in 
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\  more  reeent  times  and  in  oilier  parts  of  Ae  eoontiy. 

J  Nowhere  is  tlie  slowness  of  the  paoe  at  which  that 

people  were  content  to  move  more  strikins^  illnstrated 
in  the  case  of  Braintree  than  by  the  fact  thal^  while 
the  devdopment  of  two  thirds  of  a  oentoiy  preceded  a 
separation  into  precincts,  nearly  ninety  years  more  had 
to  pass  away  before  the  original  town  was  divided. 

Though  foiled  in  its  efforts  for  complete  indepen- 
dence before  the  General  Goort  <tf  1707,  the  South 
Precinct  had  not  long  to  wait    The  court  had  held  it 
liable  for  its  share  of  the  support  of  the  pastor  of  the 
{  old  church  during  the  mintstiy  of  Mr.  FIske  only. 

Mr.  Fiske*s  second  wife,  Anna,  died  on  the  24th  of 
July,  following  this  decision.  The  widow  of  Daniel 
Quincy,  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  Mrs.  Fiske  as 
the  mother  of  that  John  Quincy,  of  Mount  Wollaston, 
from  whom  the  North  Precinct  snbseqnendy  took  its 
name  as  a  town ;  and  who,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  gnulu- 
ated  at  Harrard  College  during  the  summer  in  which 

>  .    his  mother's  death  took  place.     Person  Fiske  did  not 

long  survive  his  wife.    At  the  time  of  her  death  he 

seems  to  have  been  in  feeble  health,  and  a  few  days 

later  he  was  stricken  with  **  a  sore  malignant  fever, 

I  and  on  the  10th  day  [of  August],  being  Tuesday, 

ll  about  one  of  the  dock,  p.  M.,  he  died,  willingly, 

patiently,  blessed  Gk>d,  and  forgave  all  his  enemies. 
...  He  was,  with  suitable  solemnity  and  great  lamen- 

^  tations,  interred  at  Braintree  in  his  own  tomb  the 

12th  day.**  Of  him  an  humble  but  devout  parishioner 
wrote  that  he  was  ^  a  dilligent,  faithful  laborer  in  the 
harvest  of  Jesus  Christ;  studious  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, having  an  extraordinary  gift  in  prayer  above 
many  good  men,  and  in  preaching  equal  to  the  most, 
inferior  to  few.'* 
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Mr.  F!flke*8  death  was  in  one  respect  timely.    It  f 

settled  onoe  for  all  the  vexed  question  of  parish  divi- 
sion. On  the  3d  of  November  following,  a  town  and  ^ 
parishomeeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  voted  that  f 
thenceforth  ^  there  should  be  two  distinct  precincts 
or  societies  in  this  town,  for  the  more  regular  and 
convenient  upholding  of  the  worship  of  God.'*  The 
ill-feeling  which  had  existed  between  the  sections 
then  gradually  passed  away  ;  though,  as  late  as  1710,  ' 
the  good  offices  of  neighboring  ministers  seem  to  have 
been  called  for,  and  on  the  19th  of  February  their 
**  advice  for  reconciliaticm  "  was  read  from  the  pulpit. 
As  usual  in  the  Massachusetts  of  that  time,  a  special 
fast  was  thereupon  ordered  ^*on  account  of  the  late 
disturbances ; "  and  then  at  last,  on  March  19th,  the 
Sabbath,  the  reconciliation  was  made  complete  by  the 
clergymen  of  the  two  precincts  exchanging  pulpits, 
and  preaching  each  to  the  other's  congregation. 

The  pulpit  of  4ihe  First  Precinct  was  then  filled  by 
Mr.  Fiske*s  successor,  the  Kev.  Joseph  Marsh.  His 
pastorate  and  that  of  the  fiev.  John  Hancock  covered, 
respectively,  sixteen  and  eighteen  years,  and  the  two 
cairied  the  history  of  the  church  into  its  second  cen- 
tury. It  was  an  uneventful  time  the  world  over,  that  ^ 
of  the  first  two  Greoiges  and  Louis  XV.  The  Massa-  ] 
chusetts  colony  had  now  struggled  through  the  more 
interesting  early  period,  and,  slowly  as  unconsciously, 
was  preparing  itself  for  the  career  which  a  century 
later  was  to  open  before  it.  Meanwhile  the  royal 
governors  —  Shute  and  Dummer,  Burnet  and  Belcher 
—  ruled  a  community  numbering  about  a  hundred 
thousand  souls,  and  squabbled  incessantly  over  petty 
questions  with  intractable  General  Courts.  Locally, 
it  was  the  period  in  which  Judge  Edmund  Quincy 
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and  Colonel  John  Qnincy  flourished  in  Braintree,  and 
largely  directed  the  course  of  the  town's  a&irs ;  while 
of  men  destined  to  a  later  pTominence,  John  Adams 
and  John  Hancock  were  bom,  the  former  at  the  foot 
of  Penn's  HilU  October  19, 1785,  and  the  hitter  the 
12th  of  January,  1737,  in  a  house  then  standing  on 
the  lot  which,  now  the  site  of  an  academy,  still  bears 
the  Hancock  name. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Mairsh  himself  was  ordained  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Precinct  on  May  18,  1709.  A 
graduate  of  the  college  in  the  class  of  1705,  during 
the  winter  of  1708-9  he  was  preaching,  by  request  of 
the  General  Court,  at  Tiverton,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  place  had  failed  to  ^^  comply  with  the  law  and 
provide  themselves  with  a  minister."  He  first  '*  exer- 
cised *'  in  Braintree  on  Sunday,  October  31, 1708,  less 
than  three  months  after  Mr.  Fiske's  death,  and  seems 
at  once  to  have  impressed  himself  on  the  people  there 
as  ^*  a  person  of  singular  accomplishments,  both  nat- 
ural and  acquired.'*  Accordingly,  in  November  they 
gave  him  a  call,  and  on  the  16th  of  December,  after 
extensive  preparations  had  been  made  properly  to  re- 
ceive him  at  his  predecessor's  house,  *^  he  came  at  night 
attended  with  the  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  pre-  '\ 
cincti'*  His  salary  was  fixed  at  seventy  pounds  a 
year,  and  one  hundre^ponnds  additional  was  voted  to 
him  on  his  settlement,  '^  and  that  to  be  paid  for  said 
settlement."  Then  on  the  4th  of  May  a  special  &st 
was  kept  ^^in  order  to  ordination,"  wUch  took  place 
two  weeks  lat^.  On  the  30th  of  the  following  June 
the  young  pastor  married  the  daughter  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  in  April,  1710,  he  bought  the  Fiske  home- 
'  stead,  where  |lie  lived  until  his  death,  in  March,  1726. 
He  was  then  in  his  forty-first  year. 
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Again  the  pulpit  was  but  a  ehort  time  vacant,  for, 
on  June  29th,  John  Hancock,  the  son  of  a  father  of   • 
the  same  name,  was  called  to  fill  it.    John  Hancock,  , 

the  father,  was  minister  at  Lexington,  and  so  hi|^  was 
his  profe&.»ional  standing  and  so  great  his  influence  ^^ 

that  he  was  commonly  known  as  *^  Bishop  "  Hancock.  ^^ 

The  son  may  have  enjoyed  a  certain  clerical  prestige  ||^ 

from  the  father's  fame,  for  when  caUed  to  Braintree 
in  1726  he  was  but  twenty-four,  though  he  had  gradu- 
ated in  1719.     The  salary  voted  to  him  (£110)  was 
larger  than  had  been  given  to  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  he  received  a  further  sum  of  £200  upon  his  settle- 
ment.    But  the  vote  giving  these  larger  sums  was  \ 
expressed  in  ominous  words,  for  it  ran  that  the  obligar 
tions  were  payable  **  in  good  and  lawful  bills  of  public 
credit  on  this  Province."     The  colony  was  embarked 
on  that  troubled  sea  of  depreciated  paper  money  which 
was  destined  long  to  outlast  the  Hancock  pastorate. 
In  Mr.  Hancock's  letter  accepting  the  call  there  is,                   f 
also,  one  singular  passage.     The  young  candidate  had 
expressed  in  the  usual  language  of  the  day  his  sense                  i 
of  the  ^^  seriousness,  solemnity  and  affection  "  of  the                ' « 
occasion,  and  his  belief  that  "  Divine  Providence  calls 
and  obliges  me  to  an  acceptance  ;  "  he  then  suddenly                 i 
adds,  immediately  before  closing  his  letter,  ^'  I  would                 « 
just  take  leave  to   recommend*  to  your  consideration 
the  article  of  wood,  which  I  understand  is,  or  is  likely                  I 
to  be  pretty  dear  and  scarce  in  this  place."    The  re- 
sult showed  that  this  innooent-looking  proviso  was  not 
devoid  of  either    significance  or  worldly  wisdom,  for, 
some  six  or  seven  years  later,  in  March,  1738,  the  pre- 
cinct was  called  upon  to  vote  that  "  twenty  Pounds  be                   ^ 
raised  .  .  .  and  added  yearly  to  the  Rev"*  John  Han-*                 ' 
cocks  Sallery  to  supply  him  with  fire-wood  yearly  Dur- 
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ing  his  Minktre ; ''  and  ^  against  this  vote  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Neal  entered  his  dissent*' 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  Haneook  on  the  2d  of  No- 
Tember,  1726,  was  a  great  oeoasion,  for  the  pastors  of 
seven  sister  churches  took  part  in  it,  while  the  elder 
Hancock  preached  the  sermon.  The  ceremonies  were 
held  in  the  old  st(Mie  meeting-house  of  1666.  It  must 
even  then  have  been  in  poor  repair,  for  during  the 
winter  of  1780  ^  cartloads  of  snow  "  were  blown  into 
it,  and  had  to  be  shovelled  out.  As  usual,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  get  the  parish  to  vote  the  building  of  a  new 
meeting-house ;  the  trouble  came  in  its  location.  Two 
meetings  barely  sufficed  for  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  site  first  proposed  was  *^at  Col.  Quincy's 
gate."  ^  This  was  rejected.  The  site  of  the  old  stone 
church  was  next  proposed,  and  rejected.  Finally  it 
was  decided  by  a  majority  vote  that  the  new  edifice 
should  be  ^^  at  the  ten  milestone,  or  near  unto  it ;  " 
and  at  the  next  meeting  an  exact  site  was  fixed  *^on 
the  training-field,"  a  few  hundred  yards  south  of  ttie 
tenth  milestone  from  Boston.  The  new  house,  large 
and  commodious  for  the  time,  was  in  point  of  fact  a 
bald,  oblong,  wooden  structure,  of  the  kind  oommon  to 
all  New  England  towns.  It  was  entered  by  doors  at 
the  two  sides,  and  in  front  of  it  stood  a  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  an  open  cupola  in  which  hung  the  bell, 
now  increased  in  weight  to  two  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds. 

This  edifice  was  dedicated  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1782, «« in  peaceable  times;"  and  it  was  voted  «'that 
Jonathan  Webb  keep  the  key  of  the  old  Meeting 

^  Tlie  poiiit  where  the  Old  Coloar  nilviMid  now  pa«ee  mder  AdanM 
Stieet,  in  Qniooy.    The  present  Bridge  Street  was  the  prirnte  ayenoe 


'  from  the  "  ooMt  road  '*  (Infra,  C72)  to  the  old  Qninoy  mansion. 


c. 
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hoiue  have  the  Caiie  of  said  lioiise takedown  the  glaai 
and  led  of  the  windows  of  said  house  for  the  service 
of  the  Precinot  and  Nails  Bords  ap  at  the  Windows." 
Yet,  though  thos  stripped  and- abandoned,  the  ancient 
edifice  in  which  two  generations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Braintree  had  Sabbath  by  Sabbath  assembled  still 
had  its  uses,  for  in  it  both  town  and  precinct  meetings 
were  held,  summer  and  winter,  for  fourteen  years  to 
come,  and  it  was  not  until  1748  that  the  structure 
was  finally  sold  at  auction  and  removed ;  and  that  it 
should  have  thus  stood  there,  an  unsightly  ruin,  serv- 
ing, through  dxteen  years,  almost  no  useful  purpose, 
is  significant  of  the  slow  growth  and  inanimate  con- 
dition of  the  Massachusetts  town  during  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  sold  at  last,  the 
material  of  the  building  brought  £100  in  curreni^  of 
the  old  tenor,  or,  on  the  basis  of  conversion  fixed  by 
law  two  years  later,  about  955  of  modem  money. 
Nine  years  before,  on  September  16,  1739,  ^  being 
Lord's  day,  the  First  Church  of  Braintree,  both  males 
and  females,  solemnly  renewed  the  covenant  of  their 
fathers,  immediately  before  the  participation  of  the 
Lord's  supper."     A  century  of  church  life  was  oom- 


On  this  occasion,  in  his  discourse  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, the  pastor  described  himself  as  having  been  with 
his  people  almost  thirteen  years  ^  in  weakness,  and  in 
fear,  and  in  much  trembling."  He  continued  with 
them  five  years  more.  These  were  the  years  of  **  the 
great  awakening,"  during  which  Whitefield,  Tennent 
and  Davenport  held  forth  continually  to  excited  au- 
diences, and  New  England  was  lashed  into  such  a 
state  of  religious  frenzy  as  was  never  known  on  the 
continent  before  or  since.     It  is  scarcely   probable 
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Uiat  Braintree  wholly  escaped  the  oontagion  of  the 
craze ;  bat  when,  shortly  after  reason  had  resumed  its 
sway,  Hancock  died,  the  brother  dergyman  who 
preached  hb  funeral  discourse  spoke  of  him  *^  as  a 
wise  and  skilful  pilot,"  who  had  steered  ^  a  right  and 
safe  coarse  in  the  late  troubled  sea  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs ; "  so  that  his  people  had  ^  escaped  the  errors 
and  enthusiasm  which  some,  and  the  infidelity  and 
indifferency  in  matters  of  religion  which  others  had 
fallen  into."  These  words  were  in  themselves  no  poor 
tribute  to  the  preacher  cut  off  *^  in  the  midst  of  his 
days  and  growing  servioeableness." 

It  was  in  1728,  the  third  year  of  the  Hancock  pas- 
torate, that  the  first  Episcopal  church  edifice  in  Brain- 
tree  was  finished,  and  on  Easter  Monday  of  that  year 
services  were  performed  in  it.  Dr.  Ebenezer  MUler, 
a  Harvard  graduate  of  1722,  was  its  rector,  and  for  a 
century  and  a  half  thereafter  descendants  of  his  name 
continued  to  live  in  the  town.  Though  it  had  no 
church  of  its  own  until  1728,  this  society  had  long 
been  forming,  and,  as  the  result  of  careful  investiga- 
tion, one  of  its  recent  rectors  has  expressed  a  confident 
belief  that  Christ  Church  in  Quincy,  now  that  King's 
Chapel  has  changed  hands,  is,  with  the  *^  exception, 
possibly,  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  the  oldest  Epis- 
copal  parish  in  New  England."  i  There  is,  indeed, 
evidence  that,  as  early  even  as  1689,  there  was  in 
Braintree  a  little  body  of  Church  of  England  commu- 
nicants, and  that,  in  one  house  at  least,  prayers  from 
the  liturgy  were  daily  read.  It  was  the  head  of  this 
house,  probably,  who,  as  "L*.  Veazey,"  stands  re- 
corded in  the  1689  list  of  those  *'sure,  honest  and 
well-disposed  persons  that  Contributed  their  assistance 
I  Pattee,  (Hd  Brainiree  and  QittMy,  245-8. 
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for  and  towaids  eraetiiig  a  Chnrdi  for  God*8  worship 
in  BoetoD,  aooording  to  the  Guistitiition  of  the  Church 
of  Enghndas  bylawEstaOiliahed.'*^  ""I/.  Yeaaey'* 
pat  his  name  down  for  one  pound.  In  1701  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  was  f onned  in  London,  and,  for  some  reason 
now  unknown,  Btaintree  was  eaily  selected  by  it  as 
a  promising  field  in  which  to  labor.  In  1702  one 
Kalous  in  the  cause  wrote  to  a  Iftading  chnreh  dig- 
nitaiy:  —  ^  Biaintrey  should  be  indoded ;  it  is  in  the 
heart  of  New  Englakid,  and  a  learned  and  sober  man 
would  do  great  good  and  enoourage  the  other  towns  to 
desire  the  Uke.  If  the  chnreh  can  be  settled  in  New 
England,  it  pulls  up  schisms  in  America  by  the  roots 
that  being  the  fountain  that  supplies  with  infectious 
streams  the  rest  of  America.*'  Accordingly,  "^  an  an- 
nual encouragement  of  fifty  pounds  and  a  gratuity  of 
twenty-five  pounds  for  present  occasions  '*  was  granted 
by  the  society  to  Mr.  William  Barclay,  '^  the  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  at  Braintree  in  New  Elng- 
land."  At  the  same  time  a  coUecticMi  of  books  to 
fonn  the  basis  of  a  church  library  was  sent  out,  the 
twenty  yolumes  or  so  of  which,  bearing  the  quaint 
seal  of  the  mother  society,  —  massive  seventeenth 
century  accumulations  of  forgotten  theological  lore,  — 
are  still  on  the  shelves  of  the  Qnincy  rectory.  Thus, 
in  1704,  Christ  Church  in  Braintree  was  foJly  organ- 
ized, several  of  the  names  found  earliest  in  Uie  town 
reoords,  such  as  Veazie,  Saunders  and  Bass,  being 
those  of  its  wardens  and  vestrymen. 

The  movement  did  not  pass  unnoticed.     The  time 
was  gone  by  when  it  could  be  suppressed  with  a  high  ^ 
hand,  for  not  only  had  the  rigor  of  the  primitive 

>  Foote,  Annalt  of  Kings  Chapel,  89.  «  lb,  147. 
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churbh  discipline  relaxed,  but  ander  the  royal  gov- 
ernors the  Episcopalian  ritual  had  for  years  been 
familiar  in  Boston ;  though  still  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember those  of  the  antique  faith  took  occasion  to 
^  dehort  their  families  from  Christmas  keeping  and 
charge  them  to  forbear."  Accordingly  when  in  Au- 
gust, 1704^  the  increase  of  the  Bey.  Mr.  Hske's  salary 
from  £80  to  <£90  was  the  burning  question  in  Brain- 
tree,  Judge  Edmund  Quincy  urged  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  increase  that  the  Church  of  England 
^  people  would  have  to  pay  their  proportion,  calling 

Samuel  French  out  of  Captain  John  Mill's  house,  and 
saying  to  him,  —  ^^  You  know  what  has  fell  out  in  the 
town,  the  churchmen  are  now  scheming  to  get  a  foot 
in  the  town  ;  if  you  will  join  with  us  in  a  vote,  we  *11 
suppress  the  churchmen ;  I  have  got  sixteen  already." 
By  1704  Mr.  Barclay  had  returned  to  England, 
and  for  several  years  thereafter  only  a  skeleton  or- 
k  ganization  of  the  church  was  maintained.    In  1713  the 

.  case  was  pronounced  desperate  by  the  Bey.  Thomas 

Eager,  who  had  apparently  been  sent  out  to  look  the 
\  field  over,  and  who  mentioned,  as  obstacles  in  the  way 

of  any  growth  of  the  church,  that  its  members  were 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  regular  precincf  minister, 
and  that  they  had  no  place  of  worship  of  their  own. 
They  feared  censure  as  conventiclers  if  they  assem- 
bled for  worship  in  a  private  house.  Yet  he  claimed 
to  have  at  times  as  many  as  thirty  attendants  at  ser- 
vice, with  twelve  regular  communicants.  Mr.  Eager 
seems  to  have  remained  in  Braintree  nearly  two  years, 
and  the  account  he  gave  of  the  dwellera  there  was  not 
a  flattering  one. 

*'  I  have  had  a  very  hard  way  of  living  since  my  abode 
in  this  place,  provisions  being  very  scarce,  and  people  gen- 
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eraDy  very  poor.  The  whole  proWnoe  has  been  Teiy  mach 
disturbed  on  the  aecoant  of  my  eoming  to  this  phice, 
and  accordingly  have  not  failed  to  affront  and  abnse  me 
wherever  they  meet  me,  —  'atheist  and  papist,'  the  best 
hmgnage  I  can  get  from  them.  The  people  are  Indepen- 
dents, and  have  a  perfect  odium  to  those  of  onrCommonion. 
These  few  which  adhere  to  our  church  are  taxed  and  rated 
most  extravagantly  to  support  the  dissenting  clergy.  Had 
this  province  been  called  New  Greet  instead  of  New  Eng^ 
land  it  had  better  suited,  for  the  people  are  very  great 
strangers  to  truth,  and  I  do  really  believe  that  I  have  not 
passed  one  day  since  my  arrival  without  one  &lse  report  or 
other  raised  upon  me.  Thus  yon  see  my  case  is  very  piti- 
ful ;  yet  by  the  assistance  of  God's  grace  I  shall  have  con- 
stancy and  resolution  enough  to  put  forward  the  good  work 
that  I  was  sent  about"  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  judging  by  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  of  Governor 
Dudley  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  Propagar 
ting  the  Gospel,  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Eager  was  by  no 
means  one  of  those  *^  able  and  sober  ministers  *'  and 
^^  discreet ''  gentlemen,  such  as  Edward  Randolph  had 
in  1682  entreated  the  Bishop  of  London  to  appoint 
*^  to  perfonne  the  officios  of  the  church  with  us."  Far 
otherwise,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  a  parson  of 
a  type  not  unfamiliar  to  the  readers  of  Fielding  and  4 

Smollett,  —  a  man  carnally  inclined,  and  of  a  temper 
the  reverse  of  meek.  The  letter  of  Governor  Dudley 
was  dated  May  1,  1714,  and  in  it  he  wrote :  — 

^^  There  has  been  some  trouble  at  Braintree  about  the 
arrear,  which  I  hope  is  over  also ;  but  I  have  heard  a  sor- 
rowful account  from  everybody  referring  to  Mr  Eager.  I 
had  heard  of  his  rude  life  in  his  passage  hither,  being  fre- 
quently disguised  in  drink  and  fighting  with  the  saylors, 

1  Footo,  AnnaU  of  King' m  Chapel,  257-^.  •     i 
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even  to  wounds  and  taring  his  cloaths  ;  and  daring  the  few 
months  of  his  stay  here  he  was  frequently  in  quarrehi  and 
fighting,  and  sending  challenges  for  duells,  that  at  length 
the  auditory  at  Brantry  were  quite  ashamed  and  discour- 
aged ;  and  he  is  gone  to  Barbadoes  without  any  direction 
or  order,  and  the  Congregation  without  any  Minister.*' 

But  there  was  ground  for  the  complaint  of  Mr. 
Eager  as  to  the  taxing  of  his  people  for  the  support 
of  the  precinct  ministers.  The  matter  had  already 
been  before  the  Governor  and  Council  on  the  com- 
plaint of  William  Veazie,  the  churchwarden,  who,  in 
\  1696,  had  been  fined  "  for  ploughing  on  the  day  of 

Thanksgiving ; "  and  this  Veazie  incident  of  1696  is 
I  not  without  its  significance,  as  throwing  a  curious 

j  gleam  of  light  on  the  extreme  Jacobite  tendencies  of 

a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  adherents  of  the  Charoh 
of  England  who  had  in  some  way  drifted  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  early  June,  news  of  the  Barclay  and 
Chamock  plot  to  assassinate  King  William,  the  de- 
\  tails  and  consequences  of  which  Macaulay  has  de- 

^  scribed,^  reached  Boston,  and  the  18th  of  the  month 

«  was  fixed  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  over  the 

failure  of  the  popish  plot  and  the  preservation  of  the 
protestant  monarch.  When  the  day  came  William 
Veazie,  instead  of  observing  it  like  his  fellow-towns- 
men, was,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  seen  to 
be  ploughing  the  com  on  his  farm  at  Hough's  Neck^ 

^  Hiftory  ^  EngUmd^  ehmp.  zzi. 
•  *  A  portion  of  the  giaDt  to  Atheiton  Hongh,  or  Howgh  (Bostcn 

I  Town  Beeordi  [54],  1041)  of  1634,  and  still  known  as  Hough's  (pio- 

novDoed  How*8,  oormpted  to.  Hoards)  Keck.  A  somewhat  singolar 
instanoe  of  ibe  permanence  of  local  traditional  nomenclatnre,  aa  the 
grant  was  mnde  orer  two  oentoriee  and  a  half  ago;  no  one  of  the 
name  of  Hough,  or  How,  or  Hoar,  so  far  as  is  known,  oTor  liyed  on 
I  it ;  and  the  popular  idea  is,  that  the^name  is  deriyed  from  some  sup- 

posed rssemblanoe  of  the  loealitj  to  a  horse^s  aeek. 
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^  with  an  Indian  Boy  and  Two  Hones.'*  Wben  re- 
monstrated with  for  such  conduct  by  certain  of  his 
scandalized  neighbors,  Y eazie  replied  ^  that  he  did  not 
know  but  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  Sin  committed 
in  setting  apart  dayes  of  Thanksgiving  and  Humilia- 
tion ; "  and  further  that  ^*  the  King  had  granted  Lib-  ' 
erty  of  Conscience;  and  that  King  James  was  his 
Koyal  Prince;  and  that  he  did  not  know  how  this 
King  came  to  the  Crowne ;  and  that  the  Crowne  be- 
longed to  heires  by  Succession.'*  To  all  of  which  ut- 
terances William  Veazie,  when  subsequently  arraigned, 
pleaded  guilty ;  and  thereupon  he  was  promptly  fined 
ten  pounds  and  ordered  ^*  to  be  set  in  the  pillory  in  the 
market  place  in  Boston  to  morrow  about  noon,  there 
to  stand  by  the  Space  of  An  Hour."  ^ 

This  was  in  1696  ;  and  in  1713,  seventeen  years 
later,  the  obdurate  Veazie  was  again  in  trouble,  the 
town  constable  having  seized  and  sold  a  cow  of  his  * 

because  her  owner  refused  to  pay  his  portion  of  the 
tax  levied  on  account  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh's  salary.  •' 

Joseph  Dudley,  it  has  been  seen,  was  then  governor 
of  the  province,  and  it  appeared  that  an  order  of  the  ^ 

governor  and  council  had  been  made  directing  the  i 

town  officials  to  forbear  the  levying  of  the  tax  until 
after  the  next  Greneral  Court.  This  order  had  been 
sent  to  Veazie,  who  not  only  refused  to  allow  the  con- 
stable to  take  a  copy  of  it,  but  otherwise  ^^  provoked 
him."  So  the  constable,  one  Owens  by  name,  seized 
and  sold  the  cow  in  contempt  of  the  order.  For  this 
reason,  when  in  due  course  the  matter  came  before 
the  Council,  Governor  Dudley  evinced  a  decided  bias 
in  favor  of  Veazie,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  Judge 
Sewall,  a  member  of  Council,  to  whom  anything  which 

1  Record$  of  Supreme  Court  of  Jvdicatwrt,  t.  1686-1700,  p.  117. 
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saTored  of  the  liturgy  was  a  thing  abhorred,  —  the 
Common-Prayer  was  an  **  invention  of  man,"  the  nse 
of  which  in  his  presence  he  reckoned  ^*  an  Indignity 
and  affront,"  while  the  '^  Office  for  burial  £was]  a  Ly- 
ing, very  bad  office ;  [making]  no  difference  between 
the  precious  and  the  vile."  So  in  his  journal  for  June 
2, 1713,  Sewall  gave  a  characteristio  account  of  what 
took  place  in  the  Council  Chamber  on  the  complaint 
of  the  Braintree  church -warden,  in  the  course  of 
which,  the  governor  having  pat  the  question  whether 
the  cow  should  be  returned  to  her  owner,  the  judge 
bluntly  expressed  his  opinion  that  ^^ihe  Governor 
and  Council  had  not  Authority  to  rescind  the  Laws 
by  nulling  an  execution."  But  on  this  occasion 
^^ Constable  Owen"  escaped  on  easier  terms  than 
Veazie  seventeen  years  before,  for,  after  being  bound 
over  to  the  next  sessions  of  the  court,  it  was  subse- 
quently thought  advisable  to  *^  Chide  him,  and  let 
him  go." 

Returning  to  the  record  of  the  Braintree  church, 
the  drinking  and  fighting  parson  Eager  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Lucas,  who,  after  a  short  rector- 
ship, removed  to  Newbury,  and  for  several  years  there- 
after the  Braintree  organization  lay  dormant;  nor, 
indeed,  was  it  until  1726  that  any  steps  were  taken 
toward  building  a  church  edifice.  Ebenezer  Miller, 
son  of  Samuel  Miller,  of  Milton,  was  then  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  college,  and  student  of  divinity.  As 
such  he  early  manifested  a  strong  leaning  towards 
Episcopacy,  being,  it  has  been  said,  the  first  native 
descendant  of  the  colony  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
that  church.^  To  him  the  members  of  the  Braintree 
society  went,  and  two  agreements  were  entered  into, 

1  HiaUtry  of  Mikm,  Mau,,  ISO. 
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—  one  for  the  building  a  church  edifice,  the  other  for 
sending  young  Miller  to  England,  there  to  receive  or- 
ders. Both  agreements  were  carried  out.  A  site  for 
the  proposed  edifice  was  conveyed  by  deed,  bearing 
date  of  August  25,  1727,  as  the  free  gift  to  the 
society,  of  William  and  Benjamin  Veazey,  ^^for  the 
building  of  a  Church  of  England  on,  and  no  other 
purpose;*'  and,  two  years  later,  in  the  autumn  of  y 

1727,  an  unpretentious  wooden  structure  had  been 
erected,  and  was  ready  for  occupancy.  It  stood  near 
the  main  street  of  the  town,  and  parallel  with  it, 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  south  of  that  crossing  of 
the  town  river  near  which  was  the  old  stone  meeting- 
house. For  over  a  century,  this  building,  from  time 
to  time  enlarged,  sufficed  for  the  religious  needs  and 
shared  in  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  those  in  Brain- 
tree  and  its  vicinity  who  adhered  to  the  Church  of 
England  faith  and  forms ;  and,  in  course  of  years,  the 
ground  about  it  grew  thick  with  stones  markmg  the 
last  resting  places  of  some  who  had  worshipped  within 
those  walls.  These  stones  still  remain  the  sole  me- 
morial of  a  site  upon  which  for  over  a  hundred  years 
stood  one  of  the  earliest  ofEshoots  in  Puritan  Mas- 
sachusetts of  that  Established  Church  which  John 
Winthrop,  when  turning  his  back  forever  on  his  na- 
tive land,  referred  to  as  ^^  our  dear  mother,  ...  ac- 
knowledging that  such  hope  and  part  as  we  have 
obtained  in  the  common  salvation  we  have  received  in 
her  bosom,  and  sucked  it  from  her  breasts." 

Receiving  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford 
in  July,  1727,  Mr.  Miller  was  at  the  same  time  li- 
censed to  preach  the  gospel.  The  next  month  he 
was  appointed  to  the  living  at  Braintree,  in  New  Eng- 
land, and,  in   September   following,  chaplain  to  the 
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Duke  of  Bolton.     He  came  home  to  his  own  people 
"  in  the  autumn  of  1727,  arriving  in  season  to  begin 

his  pastorate  on  Christmas-day.  Accordingly,  Judge 
Sewall,  in  Boston,  made  the  following  entiy  in  his 
journal:  —  "Monday,  Dec.  26,  1727.  Shops  open, 
and  people  come  to  Town  with  Hoop-poles,  Hay, 
Wood,  &C.  Mr.  Miller  keeps  the  day  in  his  New 
1  church  at  Braintey :  people  flock  thither.'' 

Through  the    active    intervention   of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Dummer  the  vexed  question  of  taxation 
1  was  now  at  last  settled,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  North 

Precinct  held  on  the  29th  of  the  next  month  (May, 
1727),  the  Episcopalians  appeared  and  presented  their 
case.     There  is  no  record  of  what  was  said  in  debate, 
I  but  the  meeting  finally  voted  to  remit  future  taxes, 

and  also  "  to  reimburse  the  petitioners  whatever  sums 
they  might  have  been  assessed  for  Mr.  Hancock's 
I  ordination  charge  and  settlement."     This  was  also 

t  done,  as  Mr.  Hancock  did  not  fail  to  record  with 

\  pride,  "  before  ever  any  act  of  this  nature  passed  in 

the  government."  That  it  was  settled  in  a  way  so 
creditable  seems  to  have  been  largely  due  to  Mr.  Han- 
.  cock's  influence,  who  then  gave  evidence  that  he  was 
J  possessor  not  only  of  some  Christian  spirit,  but  of 
\  much  good  judgment.  He  always  cultivated  friendly 
!  relations  between  the  two  societies,  as  well  as  person- 
^  ally  between  himself  and  Mr.  Miller ;  and,  before  Mr. 
■  Miller  came,  the  precinct  church  "  admitted  to  their 
^  communion  all  such  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 

/  land  as  desired  to  have  occasional  communion  with 

them,  and  allowed  them  what  -posture  of  devotion  they 
pleased ;  and  they  received  the  sacrament  standing."  ^ 

1  That  tins  liberality  in  ngnrd  to  partaking  of  tbe  communion  was 
not  oonfined  to  Mr.  Hanoook  and  the  Braintree  ehnroh,  among  New 
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But,  though  what  had  been  a  burning  question 
through  twenty-five  years  was  thus  properly  disposed 
of,  the  disposition  did  not  prove  altogether  final ;  for 
nearly  twenty  years  later  the  old  question  presented 
itself  in  a  new  form,  the  almost  necessary  outcome  of 
the  law  of  compulsory  contribution  to  religious  wor^ 
ship  as  it  then  stood.  The  issue  was  now  formaUy 
tried  in  tsourt,  and  the  precinct  church  not  only  won 
its  case,  but  the  result  showed  that  litigation  was  far 
less  costly  in  1750  than  it  has  subsequently  become, 
inasmuch  as  the  expense  the  committee  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  matter  was  at  in  *^  Attendance  and 
Lawyers  Fees  "  amounted  ^^  in  the  whole  to  the  sum 
of  Je5/16." 

Through  thirty-six  years  Dr«  Miller  remained  the 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  devoted  to  his  parish,  and 
accounted  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Episcopacy 
in  New  England ;  and  as  such  he  received  the  highest 
recognition  then  possible,  for  when,  in  1747  he  again 
visited  England,  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  At  that 
time  such  degrees  were  not  conferred  by  any  institu-  I 

tion  in  America,  and  some  thirty-seven  years  before  i 

the  university  of  Glasgow  had  to  his  intense  gratifica^         f 
tion  honored  Cotton  Mather  ^  in  the  way  in  which  the  : 

far  greater  Oxford  now  honored  the  incumbent  of         * 

England  cong^ree^oiis,  is  proved  by  the  f oUowing  from  one  off  Cotton 
Mather*!  publioatione.  In  hn  Maandnetio  ad  Miniaterinn ;  or,  Angels 
preparing  to  Sound  the  Trung)etM,  pnbliahed  in  1727,  he  said  (p.  127),— 
"And  let  the  Table  of  the  Lord  have  no  RaiU  about  it,  that  shall  hin- 
der a  Godly  Independent,  and  Presbyterian^  and  Episcopalian,  and  An- 
tipedobegatist,  and  Lutheran,  from  sitting  down  together  there.  Cor- 
intkian  BrcLSS  woold  not  be  so  bright  a  Composition,  as  the  people  of 
God  in  such  a  Coalition,  feasting  together  on  His  Holy  Mountain,  .  .  . 
Tho'  in  the  church  that  I  serve,  I  have  seen  the  gtatef ol  Speotade  I  '* 
^  WendeU,  Cotton  Mather,  231. 
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Christ  Church.  At  the  close  of  Dr.  Miller's  minjf try 
his  society  numbered  fifty  families  and  as  many  com- 
municants. Indeed,  he  and  his  immediate  successor 
so  raised  the  Braintree  church  that  for  a  time  it  seems 
*'  to  have  exercised  a  maternal  care  over  those  of  the 
same  communion  in  this  vicinity ;  '*  ^  and  not  impos- 
sibly the  pre-revolutionary  rectors  of  Christ  Church 
in  Braintree  might  have  been  ordained  as  Bishops, 
had  a  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  or  even  of  New  Eng- 
land then  existed;  but  not  until  1784  was  such  a 
diocese  formed,  and  on  the  11th  of  February,  1763, 
*'*  to  the  very  great  loss  of  this  church,  his  family  and 
friends,  [Dr.  Miller]  departed  this  life." 

Not  much  more  remains  to  be  said  of  Christ  Church 
prior  to  1830,  the  period  now  undet  consideration. 
It  had  already  seen  its  best  days,  for  the  Bevolutionary 
troubles  were  at  the  time  of  its  first  rector's  death 
already  impendbg.  Indeed,  a  posthumous  attack 
made  on  him  just  after  his  death,  because  of  his  con- 
nection with  a  project  for  establishing  an  American 
bishopric,  led  to  one  of  the  angry  paper  controversies 
which  paved  the  way  to  war.^  The  Rev.  Edward 
Winslow,  a  Bostonian  by  birth  and  a  graduate  -of 
Harvard  college  in  the  class  of  1741,  succeeded  Dr. 
Miller.  He  was  inducted  into  the  living  in  July,  1764, 
and  his  connection  with  the  society  lasted  through 
thirteen  troubled  years,  until  1777. 

Until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  oentury. 
Episcopacy  was  an  exotic  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  the 
cultivation  of  exotics  is  always  expensive.  The 
mother  English  society  was  most  liberal  in  dealing 
with  its  sickly  Braintree  offshoot,  and,  until  the  Bevo- 

»  Cutler,  Centwy  Sermon  (1827),  7. 
*  John  Adams,  WorkM,  x.  187. 
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lutiQpary  troubles  took  the  shape  of  actual  war,  it  an- 
nually sent  over  sixty  pounds  sterling  for  the  support 
of  the  minister.     Naturally  the  society  was  inclined  to  ^ 

a  friendly  feeling  toward  the  hand  which  fed  it.     To 
it  the  Apthorps,  the  VassaUs,  the  Borlands,  the  Clev-  ' 
erlys  and  the  Millers  —  indeed,  all  the  gentry  of  the 
neighborhood,  with  the  exception  of  the  Quincys  —  y 

belonged.    The  gentry  were  apt  to  be  Tories;  and,  f 

as  early  as  1765,  John  Adanis  noted  in  his  diary  that  ^ 

most  of  the  churchmen  in  Braintree  were  favorers  of  \ 

the  Stamp  Act.  Ten  years  later  they  had  not  changed 
their  views,  and  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  passage  ^ 

of  the  Quebec  Bill  by  Parliameut  in  April,  1774, 
Mrs.  Adams  wrote,  ^^  all  the  Church  people  here  have 
hung  their  heads,'*  and,  ^^  no  matter  how  much  pro- 
voked by  those  of  the  other  side,  they  would  not  dis- 
cuss politics."     Before  that,  *^  parties  ran  very  high,  \ 
and  very  hard  words  and  threats  of  blows  upon  both            ; 
sides  were  given  out."     A  few  months  later  there  was  \ 
something  closely  resembling  an  actual  outbreak  in  \ 
the  town,  the  North  Precinct  of  which  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  nest  of  Tories.     The  stock  of  public  i 
powder  was  removed  from  it  by  an  organized  mob, 
and  Mrs.  Adams  again  wrote,  —  "  The  church  parson 
thought  they  were  coming  after  him,  and  ran  up  gar- 
ret " ;  and  the  story  was  that  another  member  of  the 
church  ^^  jumped  out  of  his  window  and  hid  among  the 
com,  whilst  a  third  crept  under  a  board  fence  and 
told  his  beads."     As  it  was  in  Braintree,  so  was  it 
elsewhere;    for  this  was  the  time  when,  throughout 
the  colonies,  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England  stood  condemned  in  the  eyes  of  all  pa- 
triots, —  the  time  when  a  Pennsylvania  rector  wrote 
to  England  that  a  militia  captain  '^had  lugged  his 
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company  to  church  on  a  fast  day,  to  hear  that  old 
wretch  (meaning  mel)  preach,"  —  the  time  when 
^  neither  seclusion,  insignificance,  nor  high  character 
was  able  to  save  the  clergy  from  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace." ^  Braintree  did  but  share  in  the  common  feel- 
ing, and  though,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  no  record 
exists  of  any  act  of  overt  violence  committed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  Mr.  Winslow  found  his  situation  un- 
comfortable in  the  extreme,  nor  was  it  any  longer  safe 
for  him  to  read  the  prayer  for  the  King.  Yet  he 
seems  to  have  struggled  on,  vainly  hoping  for  better 
days,  until  his  salary  was  stopped  and  many  of  his 
people  had  moved  away.  Then,  in  1777,  taking  very 
properly  the  ground  that  his  ordination  oath  com- 
pelled him  to  conform  literally  to  the  Prayer-Book,  he, 
^^  with  sad  and  silent  musings,"  resigned  his  charge ; 
while  Mrs.  Adams,  actuated  by  the  patriotic  fervor  of 
the  day,  wrote  of  him  in  a  spirit  marked  with  no  ex- 
cess of  charity,  —  ^^The  conscientious  parson  had 
taken  an  oath  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  to  pray  for 
his  most  gracious  Majesty  as  his  sovereign  lord,  and 
having  no  father  confessor  to  absolve  him,  he  could 
not  omit  it  without  breaking  his  oath."  Going  to 
New  York,  which  was  in  British  occupation,  Mr. 
Winslow  died  there  in  1780,  before  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  lies  buried  under  the  altar  of  St.  Greorge's 
Church,  in  that  city. 

The  English  society  had  spent,  it  is  said,  over  thir- 
teen thousand  dollars  in  the  attempt  to  build  up  the 
Braintree  church,  and  it  was  now  less  than  ever  able  to 
stand  alone.  Though  the  ritual  was  again  in  as  great 
public  odium  as  it  had  been  a  whole  century  before, 
and  the  mutilated  pages  of  the  great  book  of  services 
1  McConnell,  American  E^piseepal  Churchy  208-10. 
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still  in  the  possession  of  Christ  Church  bears  curious 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  prayers  for  the  King  were  '^\ 

no  longer  read  in  Braintree,  Mr.  Joseph  Cleverly  to  a 
certain  extent  faced  the  storm,  and  filled,  as  best  he 
could,  the  place  Mr.  Winslow  had  left  vacant.  A 
native  of  the  town,  and  coming  of  a  family  long  resi- 
dent there,  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1733,  and,  though  never  in  orders,  an  earnest  Episco- 
palian, he  now  for  several  years  read  prayers  and  ser- 
vices, and  is  referred  to  in  the  church's  records  as  its 
teacher.  He  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  dying  in  1802. 
After  Mr.  Cleverly's  death  the  society  for  many 
years  continued  in  what  might  fairly  be  called  a  state 
of  suspended  animation.  It  did  not  wholly  die,  for 
the  church  edifice  was  there,  and  the  society  owned 
also  a  piece  of  land  on  which  stood  a  rectory,  the 
whole  having  cost  it  £300  in  1765  ;  and  now  the  rent 
collected  from  the  rectory  sufficed  to  keep  the  church 
from  tumbling  down.  The  parish  committee  secured 
the  assistance  of  clergymen  and  readers,  so  that  from 
time  to  time  church  services  were  performed;  but, 
as  a  religious  force  affecting  town  life,  Christ  Church 
hardly  made  itself  felt  between  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  the  year  1825 :  and,  indeed,  with  one 
period  of  faint  revival,  it  continued  to  languish  until 
long  after  1830  ;  when  at  last  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  the  change  in  modes  of  life  of  the  whole  outside 
community  brought  in  new  and  influential  families, 
largely  summer  residents,  introducing  elements  in 
which  the  EfHscopal  form  of  worship  found  natural 
support.  But  the  town  had  then  lost  its  individuality. 
During  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence  the 
history  of  Christ  Church  in  Braintree  and  Quincy  is 
most  interesting  as  showing  how  foreign  Episcopacy 
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was  to  the  original  Massachusetts  ciirilization ;  how 
practicaUy  impossible  it  was  for  it  there  to  take  root 
\  and  to  flourish ;  and  how,  supported  for  a  time  at 

great  effort  and  cost  from  without,  when  that  support 
'  was  withdrawn  it  languished  and  died  away,  having, 

-  BO  far  as  could  be   seen,  in   no  way  influenced  the 

J^  growth  of  the  native  community.      The  Established 

^  Church  of  England,  like  that  of  Some,  was  a  wholly 

alien  institution ;  and  Episcopacy,  like  Soman  Cath- 
olicism,  secured  a  firm  hold  on  the  soil  only  when  a 
new  and  an  alien  element  was  infused  into  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Massachusetts  town. 

Setuming  to  the  history  of  the  original  precinct 
church,  about  which  the  whole  religious  life  and  men- 
tal activity  of  Braintree  still  centred,  the  Hancock 
pastorate,  ending  in  May,  1744,  was  followed  by  an 
interim  of  a  year  and  a  half ;  and  this  notwithstanding 
^  the  fact  that,  only  two  months  after  its  pastor's  prema- 

ture death,  the  bereaved  church  had  solemnly  voted 
^  that  *^  the  Fifteenth  day  of  August  next  be  a  day  set 

'}  apart  for  solemn  fasting  and   prayer  to  God  for  his 

'«.         Direction  in  order  to  the  settling  a  Minbter  among 
-A       us.**    At  last,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1745,  the 
W       Rev.  Lemuel   Briant,  of   Scituate,  was  unanimously 
4        chosen  pastor,  and  on  the  11th  of  the  following  De- 
^         cember  formally  ordained.      The  salary  of  the  new 
minister  was  fixed  at  ^'  fifty  pounds  per  year  in  bills 
of  credit  on  this  province  of  the  last  emission "  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  his  settlement,  to  be  there- 
after increased  by  a  further  annual  sum  of  *^  twelve 
pounds  and  ten  shillings  in  bills  of  the  like  emission.'* 
This  salary  was  nominally  much  smaller  than  had 
beea  paid  either  to  Mr.  Hancock  or  to  Mr.  Fiske, 
but  it  was  payable  in  bills  of  credit  of  the  last 
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emissiiin.  How  clergymen  and  the  few  others  who,  in 
Massachusetts,  were  dependent  on  fixed  incomes  con- 
trived to  live  in  those  days  must  always  remain  a  mys- 
tery. At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hancock's  death,  bills  of  the 
tenor  in  use  when  he  was  settled  passed  in  circulation 
for  about  sixteen  per  cent,  of  their  nominal  value ;  in 
other  words,  silver  was  worth  nearly  forty  shillings 
^*  old  tenor "  per  ounce,  instead  of  six  shillings  seven 
pence,  as  it  should  have  been.  In  1745  there  were  in 
circulation  bills  of  the  ^^  new  tenor,"  of  the  ^^  middle 
tenor,"  and  of  the  "old  tenor ;  "  and  those  of  the  two 
former  emissions,  being  of  greater  value  than  those  of 
the  latter,  were  hoarded.  Apparently,  in  1746,  Mr. 
Briant's  salary  of  sixty  pounds  *^new  tenor"  was 
equivalent  to  about  fifty-four  pounds  in  silver,  or  to 
six  hundred  pounds  in  "  old  tenor,"  and  in  purchasing 
power  was  not  less  than  what  had  been  paid  to  his 
predecessor.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  what  the  young 
pastor  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  not  unhappily  de- 
scribed as  "  the  Fluctuating  State  of  our  Medium,"  it 
was  in  subsequent  years  found  necessary  to  make  fre- 
quent additions  to  his  stated  salary ;  though  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  even  these  additions,  parsi- 
moniously doled  out  after  the  custom  of  the  period, 
placed  Mr.  Briant,  as  he  had  in  the  same  letter  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  would  be  the  case,  "  above  the 
fear  of  wanting  any  good  thing  among  you,  however 
insufficient  to  answer  all  the  Purposes  of  Life  what 
you  have  already  Voted  may  be  judged  by  those  who 
are  best  Acquainted  with  Living  in  the  World." 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1739, 
Mr.  Briant,  when  he  came  to  Braintree,  was  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year.  His  pastorate  was  brief,  for  he 
died  before  he  was  thirty-diree  ;  but  it  was  as  troubled 
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as  it  wa8  short  Intellectually,  a  noticeable  man,  he 
was  an  advanced  religious  thinker  and  bom  contro- 
versialist, and  as  such  seems  to  have  paid  small  regard 
to  conventionalities.  Had  he  lived  he  might  have  held 
his  ground,  and  succeeded  in  advancing  by  one  long 
stride  the  tardy  progress  of  liberal  Christianity  in 
Massachusetts;  on  the  other  hand,  not  improbably  he 
was  too  far  in  advance  of  his  day,  and  a  premature 
physical  decline  alone  saved  him  from  the  loss  of  his 
pulpit  and  theological  ostracism.  Yet  the  story  of  his 
brief  career  is  even  now  indisputably  interesting. 

In  the  year  1749,  Mr.  Briant  published  a  sermon 
on  moral  virtue.  Before  its  publication  he  seems  to 
have  preached  it  several  times  in  different  pulpits, 
and  it  had  excited  a  good  deal  of  remark.  In  his 
native  town  of  Scituate,  especially,  it  produced  so 
great  an  impression  that  the  minister  of  that  place 
felt  moved  to  controvert  its  teachings.  This  he  es- 
sayed to  do  by  means  of  a  series  of  discourses,  in  re- 
gard to  which  it  was  at  the  time  observed  the  main 
difficulty  was  to  discern  the  *'  difference  between  his 
doctrine  and  that  of  Mr.  Briant.^'    The  progress  of 

^  religious  thought  has  since  been  so  great,  that  it  is  not 
easy  now  to  see  in  the  Briant  sermon  anything  to 

%     excite  criticism.     In  it  moral  and  religious  truisms 

i  seem  to  be  set  forth  in  plain,  strong  English,  which 
at  times  rises  into  eloquence ;  while,  throughout,  it  is 
marked  by  the  better  quality  of  plain  speaking.  The 
writer  said  what  he  meant ;  and  he  said  it  in  a  way 
not  to  be  misunderstood.     He  drew  his  text  from 

4      Isaiah  Ixiv.  6,  —  '^  AH  our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy 

rags,"  —  and  he  vigorously  denounced  the  absurdities 

^    to  which  a  lifeless,  conventional  religion  had  led.    The 

I  distinctness  with  which  he  gave  utterance  to  the  truth 
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that  was  in  him  startled  those  who  had  oomfortaUy 
settled  down  in  the  unoomforting  faith  that  Calvinism 
was  not  only  the  foundation  of  all  things,  bnt  that 
it  was  a  good  foundation.  Once  more  aooepted  for- 
mulas had  been  challenged,  and  declared  to  be  per* 
nicious  cant. 

Formulas  rarely  lack  defenders.  Several  of  his 
brethren  at  once  entered  the  lists  against  Mr.  Briant, 
and  the  theological  rancor  with  which  they  did  it  was 
expressed  even  on  the  title-pages  of  the  sermons  in 
which  they  thought  to  confute  him.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Niles,  of  the  Middle  Braintree  Precinct,  for  instance, 
called  his  discourse  a  vindication  of  certain  gospel 
doctrines  and  teachers  ^^  against  the  injurious  refleo- 
tions  and  misrepresentations "  of  the  ^^  Rev.  Mr. 
Lemuel  Briant;"  and  the  Hev.  John  Porter,  of 
Bridgewater,  improved  on  this  by  entitling  a  sermon, 
—  ^^  The  absurdity  and  blasphemy  of  substituting  the 
personal  righteousness  of  men  in  the  room  of  the 
surety  righteousness  of  Christ,  in  the  important  article 
of  justification  before  God."  Mr.  Briant  was  not  a 
man  to  be  summarily  suppressed.  He  was  young,  it 
was  true,  but  so  far  his  church  was  with  him,  and  he 
had  a  vigorous  pen.  Accordingly,  in  1760,  he  pub- 
lished, in  the  form  of  a  letter,  some  ^*  friendly  re- 
marks "  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter's  effort,  to  which,  in 
its  printed  form,  had  been  appended  an  **  attestation," 
as  it  was  called,  signed  by  five  other  clergymen,  in 
which  they  expressed  their  hearty  concurrence  with 
their  brother  Porter,  and  dolefully  lamented  the 
^^  dreadful  increase  of  Arminianism  and  other  errors 
in  the  land." 

This  reply  of  Mr.  Briant's  must  have  been  very  I 
irritating  to  his  opponents,  for  he  met  them  in  a  way  ? 
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they  could  not  anderstand.  They  weve  narrow- 
minded  men  of  no  great  intellectual  strength,  and, 
after  the  manner  of  such,  they  oould  not  grasp  a  new 
idea  even  when  it  was  plainly  set  before  them.  Be- 
\  cause  it  was  new,  was  with  them  sufficient  proof  that 

it  must  be  unimportant  or  erroneous.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  men  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  of  implicit 
belief.  Briant  in  his  reply  trifled  with  them.  Hardly 
troubling  himself  to  conceal  hb  contempt,  he  per- 
mitted a  vein  of  irony  to  run  through  his  answer, 
which,  while  it  must  have  bewildered  as  well  as  ex- 
asperated his  opponents,  was  out  of  place. 
^  Naturally  they  were  not  slow  to  respond,  and,  as  is 

the  custom  of  men  of  their  calibre,  they  forthwith 
proceeded  to  identify  themselves  with  the  sacred  cause 
^  of  which  they  were  the  self-appointed  and  incompetent 

^  advocates.    They  accused  Mr.  Briant  of  levity  in  the 

treatment  of  religious  truihs,  and  of  prevarication; 
I  and  they  proceeded  in  their  labored  way  to  show  that 

4  he  was  an  Arminian  and  unsound.     Mr.  Briant  had 

in  his  letter  referred  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Foxcroft,  the 
I  colleague  of  Dr.  Chauncey  in  the  First  Church  of 

IP  Boston,  as  *^  a  verbose,  dark,  Jesuitical  writer,"  and, 

accordingly,  Mr.  Foxcroft  now  returned  the  compli- 
ment by  accusing  Mr.  Briant  of  being  not  Arminian 
merely,  but  even  Socinian.  To  this  contribution  to 
eighteenth  century  theological  debate  Mr.  Briant  re- 
^  plied  in  a  way  which  demonstrated  that  in  pointed 

controversy  his  opponents  were  no  match  for  him,  and 
he  now  fairly  convicted  them  of  having  brought 
serious  charges  against  him  on  the  strength  of  con- 
jecture and  suspicion  only ;  but  the  discussion  had 
drifted  away  from  great  doctrinal  issues  to  mere  per- 
j  sonalities,  and  it  ceased  to  be  of  importance. 
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Yet  it  did  not  stop  then*  Mr.  Briant  had  stirred 
the  waters  of  local  theology  to  their  depth,  nor  did 
the  agitation  subside  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
At  the  time  of  his  second  letter  he  was  not  yet  thirty ; 
but  he  was  already  drawing  to  his  end,  and  the  closing 
months  of  that  short  and  stormy  pastorate  must  have 
been  most  trying;  for,  though  not  without  warm  sym- 
pathizers among  the  more  liberal  of  his  brethren,  Mr. 
Briant's  own  people  were  no  longer  undiyided.  This 
state  of  affairs  resulted  in  the  intervention  of  one  of 
those  Ecclesiastical  Councils  which,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Briant's  most  eminent  successor  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  North  Precinct  church,  effected  ^^  as  much  as 
Councils  ever  effect,  —  that  is  nothing  at  all,  except, 
it  may  be,  to  increase  the  difficulty  in  which  they  in- 
termeddled." ^  Nevertheless  such  was  the  bitterness 
and  harsh  language  engendered  by  this  controversy, 
going  even  to  the  length  of  groundless  charges  against 
the  pastor  of  ^^  scandalous  immoralities,"  that,  on  the 
22d  of  August  following  the  sessions  of  the  Council, 
^^  Ebenezer  Adams  was  Suspended  from  the  Commu- 
nion of  the  Church  for  the  false,  abusive  and  scanda- 
lous stories  that  his  unbridled  Tongue  had  spread 
against  the  Pastor,  and  refusing  to  make  a  proper 
Confession  of  his  manifest  Wickedness;'*  but  tiiat 
Ebenezer  Adams  pursued  the  course  he  did  from  con- 
viction rather  than  malevolence  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  twenty  years  later,  in  1773,  the  church, 
in  the  days  of  Mr.  Briant's  successor,  made  choice 
of  him  for  deacon,  in  the  place  of  Deacon,  and  Briga- 
dier-General, Palmer.  The  probabilities  are  that  Dea- 
con Ebenezer  Adams  was  merely  a  rigid,  old-school 
Orthodox,  whose  theology,  of  no  unusual  kind,  was 
not  above  seeking  the  aid  of  calumny. 

^  Lnnt,  Two  Ditcowrtu^  141. 
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On  the  22d  of  the  ensuing  October  a  precinct  meet- 
ing was  held  to  take  action  on  the  pastor's  request  for 
dismission.  His  health  was  failing.  Mr.  Briant  did 
not  survive  his  dismissal  quite  one  year,  dying  at  Hing- 
ham  in  the  early  autumn  of  1754.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  but  thirty-two,  and,  of  all  those  who 
have  served  as  pastors  of  his  church,  his  remains  and 
those  of  hb  eloquent  successor  a  century  later,  William 
Parsons  Lunt,  alone  do  not  moulder  in  the  old  North 
Precinct  graveyard.  Briant  was  buried  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Hingham  in  September,  1754,  while, 
over  a  century  later,  Mr.  Lunt,  a  tired  wayfarer,  died 
as  he  journeyed  towards  the  Holy  Land.  Falling  ill  at 
Ezion-Geber  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea, 
he  sank  away  after  two  nights  of  fever.  *^  Decently 
and  reverently,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  March, 
1857,  his  mortal  remains  were  laid  in  the  sands.  A 
rude  heap  of  stones  marks  the  spot." 

The  last  French  war,  that  which  resulted  in  the 
English  conquest  of  Canada,  had  then  already  begun 
before  Mr.  Briant  died,  and  while  Washington  was 
then  reconnoitring  on  the  Ohio,  Lord  Monckton  was 
preparing  for  the  removal  of  the  Aoadians;  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  took  place  the  following  July.  The 
Revolutionary  struggle  followed  close  on  the  French 
War.  This  rapid  sequence  of  great  events  outside 
materially  affected  even  the  North  Precinct  church  of 
Braintree,  and  a  long  period  of  doctrinal  quiescence 
ensued,  which  amounted  at  last  almost  to  torpidity. 
It  was  on  the  22d  of  October,  1753,  that  Mr.  Briant 
was  dismissed,  and  just  one  year  later,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  1754,  the  parish  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev. 
Anthony  Wibird. 

Mr.  Wibirdf  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of 
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1747,  was  at  the  time  of  this  call  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  He  at  first  declined,  apparently  on  the  ground 
that  the  salary  yoted  would  not  suffice  for  his  support 
It  was  small,  being  but  eighty  pounds  a  year,  with  a 
further  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds, 
six  shillings,  and  eightpence,  ^^  lawful  money,"  for  ^^  a 
settlement.''  This  it  will  be  noticed  was  not  so  much 
as  Mr.  Fiske  had  received  nearly  a  century  before. 
Subsequently  the  parish  modified  its  terms,  offering  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  with  no  sum  at 
settlement,  and  this  proposition  Mr.  Wibird  accepted. 
He  was  ordained  on  the  5th  of  February,  1755.  The 
Wibird  pastorate,  the  longest  in  the  annals  of  the 
parish,  covered  forty-five  years,  outlasting  the  century, 
and  during  it  the  colonies  separated  from  the  mother- 
country,  and  the  North  Precinct  of  Braintree  became 
the  town  of  Quincy.  What  with  French  and  Revolu- 
tionary wars  and  reigns  of  terror,  the  downfall  of  the 
old  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  new,  the  world  in  those 
days  moved  rapidly ;  but  amid  all  the  turmoil  with- 
out, —  stamp-acts,  tear-riots.  Bunker  Hill  fights.  Dec- 
larations of  Independence,  and  elections  of  Presidents, 
—  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wibird  seems  to  have  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way.  He  was  about  seven  years 
older  than  John  Adams,  who  saw  much  of  him  during 
the  years  the  former  was  picking  up  a  practice  at 
Braintree,  and  in  1759  the  active-minded  young  lawyer 
wrote  of  the  divine  that  his  soul  was  lost  in  ^  dronish 
effeminacy,"  though  he  had  ^'  his  mind  stuffed  with 
remarks  and  stories  of  human  virtues  and  vices,  wis- 
dom and  folly,  etc."  On  yet  another  occasion  he 
observed  upon  Parson  Wibird's  popularity,  —  "He 
plays  with  babies  and  young  children  that  begin  to 
prattle,  and  talks  with  their  mothers,  asks  them  f amil 
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iar,  pleasant  questions  about  their  affection  to  their 
children ;  he  has  a  familiar,  careless  way  of  convers- 
\        ing  with  people,  men  and  women;  he  has  wit  and 
humor." 

Before  Mr.  Wibird^s  pastorate  dosed  he  was,  through 
bodily  infirmity,  disabled  from  preaching,  so  that  on 
I  February  5,  1800,  exactly  four  months  before  the 

pastor's  death,  the  Rev.  Peter  Whitney  was  ordamed 
as  his  colleague.  Like  all  his  predecessors  in  that 
pulpit,  except  Tompson  and  Flynt,  Mr.  Whitney  was 
a  Harvard  graduate,  belonging  to  the  class  of  1791, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  ordination  he  was  thirty-two. 
His  pastorate  lasted  through  forty-three  years,  and 
^  during  it  the  Unitarian  movement  under  Channing 

%  took  place  in  New  England,  and,  as  was  fit  and 

proper,  the  former  Braintree  church,  — the  church  of 
j  Wheelwright  and  Briant,  —  fell  readily  into  line  on 

'  the  side  of  liberal  Christianity.      One  hundred  and 

I  sixteen  years  elapsed  between  the  Cambridge  synod, 

which  so  snmmanly  suppressed  the  heresies  of  Wheel- 
wright, and  the  Braintree  Ecclesiastical  Council  which 
«  deprecated  the  teachings  of  Briant.  A  period  of  fifty 
years  followed  during  which  the  mind  of  New  England 
was  drawn  wholly  away  from  problems  of  theology, 
V  and  concentrated  first  on  questions  of  civil  rights  and 
J  afterwards  on  questions  of  government.  Not  until  the 
earlier  years  of  the  present  oentury  was  political  order 
established ;  and  then  religious  issues  once  more  came 
to  the  front  New  England  Unitarianism  assumed 
shape,  and  Channing  foreshadowed  Parker.  John 
Adams,  discussing  in  1815  the  principles  of  the  new 
departure,  found  in  them  nothing  that  was  not  famil- 
iarly known  to  him,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  sixty-five  years  before  Lemuel  Briant  was  a  Uni- 
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tarian.^     So  the  change  from  orthodoxy  to  Unitarian-  . 

ism  in  the  case  of  the  first  church  of  old  Braintree 
came  in  the  f  uhiess  of  time.  i 

Thus  in  Qaincy  that  ecclesiastical  domination  which  \ 

had  ruled  ^^the  Mount"  with  hand  of  iron  passed 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  away,  and  in  1827  Mr.  . 

Whitney  was  able  to  record  that  '^  for  the  last  thirty  ^ 

years  this  society  has  been  more  united,  perhaps,  ^han 
any  other  in  our  country.  No  ^root  of  bitterness' 
has  in  any  measure  sprung  up  to  trouble  them ;  none 
of  that  ill-will  which  sectarianism  so  often  produces 
has  been  found  among  them,  nor  have  any  of  those 
sources  of  division  arisen  which  in  so  many  of  the 
towns  of  New  England  have  cut  the  happiest  societies 
asunder." 

These  words  were  written  at  the  very  time  when  the 
old  epoch  had  come  to  a  natural  dose,  and  the  new  i 

one  was  about  to  begin.  The  silence  of  the  West 
Quincy  hiUs  was  now  broken  by  the  sharp  ring  of  the 
sledge  on  the  drill,  and  loud  blasts  told  of  quar- 
ries from  which  gangs  of  busy  men  were  taking  huge  .' 
blocks  of  stone  to  be  carried  off  on  the  newly-devised  r 
railway,  which,  opened  only  the  year  before,  was  daily  ^ 
examined  by  curious  visitors  from  far  and  near. 
Forces  destined  in  a  few  years  to  revolutionize  the 
town  were  newly  but  actively  at  work.  Though  the 
Mass  had  not  yet  been  celebrated  in  Quincy,  and,  in- 
deed, no  new  religious  society  had  been  organized  there 
for  more  than  a  century,  the  church  and  the  town 
were  no  longer  one.  The  separation  had  taken  place 
three  years  before.  Most  significant  of  all,  the  old 
church  edifice  of  1732,  in  which  three  whole  gener- 
ations of  townspeople  had  worshipped  together  as  one 
1  Pmttee,  Old  Braintree  and  Qutncy,  222,  note. 
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civil  and  religions  family,  —  this  plain,  wooden  meet- 
ing-house was  even  then  being  removed  to  give  place 
to  that  more  pretentions  temple  of  stone  which  was  in 
a  few  years  to  be  known  only  as  the  place  of  worship 
of  one,  and  not  the  most  numerous,  of  the  many  re- 
ligions societies  into  which  the  people  of  the  town  had 
divided. 
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CHAPTER  HL 

LAin>  TITLES  AND  THE  TOWN  COMMONS. 

In  speaking  of  the  town  of  Braintree,  then  newly  in- 
corporated, Captain  Edward  Johnson,  in  his  ^^  Won- 
der-working Providence,"  remarked,  —  "  Some  of 
Boston  retain  their  farms  from  being  of  their  Town, 
yet  do  they  lye  within  their  bounds,  and  how  it  comes 
to  pass  I  know  not."  It  will  also  be  remembered 
that  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  two  thousand  ' 

acres  had  been  ^' set  apart  at  the  Mount"  for  the  use  | 

of  Boston,  ^  in  the  most  convenient  place  unallotted."'  \ 

For  several  years  thereafter  Boston  continued  to  make 
allotments  in  Braintree,  until  in  January,  1644,  a 
tract  of  three  thousand  acres  was  granted  to  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  and  others  for  the  encouragement  of  ^ 

some  ii*on-works  then  projected.  Thus  a  quarter  of' 
the  entire  township,  large  as  it  was,  had  been  either 
reserved  to  Boston,  or  set  aside  as  common  lands,  or 
given  away  to  form  large  private  estates.  It  has  al- 
ready been  remarked  that  the  actual  settlers  in  Brain- 
tree  seem  as  a  rule  to  have  been  poor  persons  who 
received  small  allotments  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
their  families,  usually  four  acres  to  ^'  a  head,"  or  for 
each  member.  On  those  who  had  received  these  allot- 
ments fell  the  burden  of  the  town's  charges. 

Town  charges,  it  is  true,  were  in  the  earlier  period 
in  much  the  largest  part  for  the  support  of  the  church : 
but  a  contribution  of  £110  a  year  for  that  purpose, 
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which  was  the  amount  at  first  annually  paid  to  Messrs. 
Tompson  and  Flynt,  was  a  heavy  burden ;  for,  even 
though   made   in  country  pay,  it  represented,  when 
.  the  relative  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  communities 

^^  are  considered,  more  than  the  equivalent  of  an  an- 
nual assessment  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  upon 
those  now  occupying  the  territory  of  the  original  town. 
.^  Naturally,  also,  in  the  case  of  early  Braintree,  the 
exemption  of  the  Boston  allotments  from  their  share 
of  the  charge  was  from  the  beginning  a  source  of 
jealousy  and  contention.  The  arrangement  of  1639, 
I  therefore,  was  one  which  could  not  be  permanent. 

(  Accordingly,  an  order  was  passed  by  the  Braintree 

\  freeholders,  as  early  as  1641,  that  no  house  or  land  in 

\  the  town  should  be  sold  to  any  one  not  an  inhabitant 

until  it  had  first  been  offered  to  ^^  the  men  appointed 
to  dispose  of  town  affairs;"  and,  in  case  they  did  not 
see  fit  to  purchase,  it  could  then  be  sold  '^  only  to 
such  as  the  townsmen  shall  approve  on."  Nor  could 
\  any  one  not  received  as  an  inhabitant  build  within  the 

town  limits  without  permission. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  word  *^  inhabitant " 

carried  with  it  a  strict  legal  significance,  very  dif- 

1        ferent  from  the  loose  meaning  it  has  now ;  for  it  in- 

i        eluded  those  only  who  as  householders,  or  through  the 

I        occupancy  of  the  land,  were  interested  in  the  manage* 

ment  or  well-being  of  the  locality :  but  it  included  all 

^     *  such,  whether  actually  residing  there  or  ekewhere. 

<         By  passing  a  vote,  therefore,  which  strictly  limited 

7  the  sale  or  transfer  of  land  to  such  as  ^^  the  townsmen 

shall  approve  on,"  the  freeholders  made  their  town 

something  very  like  a  close  corporation.     Similar  re- 

/  strictions  are  found  not  only  in  the  early  records  of 

^  the  Masaachusetts  towns,  but  they  can  be  traced  back 
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to   the  Teatonio  mark   system  and  the   Salian,  or 
Frank,  law  of  the  f oarth  and  fifth  oenturies ;  and,  in- 
deed, their  ultimate  origin  would  probably  have  to  be  ^ 
looked  for,  not  in  any  village  or  tribal  usages  no  mat-           ^ 
ter  how  primitive,  but  imbedded  deep  in  the  animal 
instincts  of  developed  man.^                                                    f 

But,  while  rigid  restrictions  on  inhabitancy  were 
common  to  all  llie  original  Massachusetts  towns,  and 
may  indeed  be  considered  a  fundamental  principle  of 
their  polity,  if  not  a  necessary  incident  to  their  origin 
as  commercial  enterprises,  yet  in  the  particular  case 
of  Braintree  it  may  further  with  confidence  be  sur- 
mised, that  the  inhibition  of  further  non-resident  land- 
ownership,  and  the  strict  limitation  of  the  incoming 
of  new  settlers,  had  a  fourfold  object.     In  the  first  / 

place,  it  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Antinomian  excite-  i 

ment  and  its  alien  law.^    Above  all  things,  the  peace 
of  the  church  was  not  again  to  be  disturbed ;  and  to 
that  end  every  element  of  civil  and  religions  discord 
was  to  be  excluded.    Church  and  town  were  one  ;  and 
it  was  thus  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  church        | 
to  say  who  might  be  inhabitants  of  the  town.     The        i 
Lord's  people  were  to  be  hedged  in  securely  against 
intruders.     Next,  and  second  in  importance  only  to        j 
religious  considerations,  came  the  fact  that  the  legal        I 
inhabitancy  of  the  town  carried  with  it  certain  rights         '^ 
and  privileges  in  the  common  lands,  then  supposed  to        ^* 
be  of  value.     Further  on,  these  rights  and  privileges        A 
will  be  more  particularly  referred  to.     Third,  came  in         f 
the  question  of  the  support  of  the  poor  and  the  help-  \ 

less.     Under  that  system  of  English  law  and  custom 
which  the  settlers  had  brought  over  with  them,  every 
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one  had  a  right  to  insist  on  being  kept  from  starving 

and  freezing.    That  right  was  established  by  legal 

\  residence.    From  the  beginning,  therefore,  it  has  been 

matter  of  deep  coneem  with  all  Massachusetts  towns 

^        to  prevent  the  poor  and  dependent  from   becoming 

]P        legal  inhabitants  within  their  limits ;  and  this  is  still 

the  case.    The  ancient  records  contain  cases  in  which 

a  married  man  is  ordered  to  send  his  father-in-law, 

and  a  father  and  mother  their  married  daughters,  out 

of  the  town,  and  the  answer  was  made  that  the  parties 

ordered  ^^  would  willingly  be  ridd  of  '*  the  incumbrances 

k  referred  to,  but  ^^  considering  the  relation  that  is  be- 

I  tween  them  .  •  .  could  not  tume  [them]  out  of  doars 

.  this  winter  time."  ^    The  Braintree  town  order  of  1641 

-"  was  to  provide  against  this  common  liability.     Fourth, 

and  finally,  the  order  was  intended  to  meet  in  a  certain 

degree  the  vexatious  question,  peculiar  to  Braintree, 

of  non-resident  ownership.     The  people  of  the  town 

\       wished  to  purchase  among  themselves  all  lands  and 

^      tenements  offered  for  sale,  so  that  neither  land  nor 

',      tenement  should  in  future  be  held  by  any  one  who 

^     did  not  actually  live  in  Braintree  and  share  in  its 

I     town  and  parish  burdens. 

i         But  the  evil  of  absentee  land-ownership  could-not  be 

J     remedied  in  this  way.     Accordingly,  in  1647  another 

I      attempt  was  made  to  correct  it.     Upon  a  commuta- 

f      tion  payment  of  <£50  in  five  equal  annual  instalments, 

^^to  be  made  in  merchantable  com,  as  wheat,  rye, 

\      peas,  and  Indian,  at  fifty  shillings  in  each  of  them," 

•:       Boston  agreed  that  all  laud  owned  by  its  inhabitants 

in  Braintree  should,  when  laid  out  and  improved,  be 

accounted  as  Braintree  lands,  and  as  such  become 

liable  to  every  common  town  charge.    But  this  agree- 

^  Fimrtk  Bq)ort  of  Botim  Beeard  Commiuumen^  180-2. 
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ment,  also,  failed  to  settle  the  qaestion.  The  iinsur- 
yeyed'  and  unimproved  lands  next  became  the  bone  of 
contention*  Inhabitants  of  Boston,  going  back  to  the 
loose  grants  freely  made  in  earlier  times,  claimed  own- 
ership. A  yexations  and  endless  litigation  seemed 
imminent.  On  a  greatly  reduced  scale,  it  was  the  ques- 
tion which  daring  that  century  and  the  next  involved 
England  and  France  and  Spain  in  war  upon  war.  A 
wilderness,  was  in  dispute,  the  ownership  of  which 
rested  on  paper  titles  often  coming  in  conflict  with 
actual  occupancy.  Fortunately  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict in  this  case  were  not  in  a  position  to  declare  war 
on  each  other,  or  even  to  come  to  blows ;  but  in  Jan- 
uary, 1698,  seventy  freeholders  of  Braintree  formally 
and  in  writing  covenanted  one  with  another  ^^  to  de- 
fend our  ancient  Rights,  and  oppose  in  a  course  of 
Law  those  and  all  those  that  shall  by  any  means  dis- 
turbe,  molest,  or  iudeavour  to  disposesse  "  any  of  their 
number ;  and  they  promised  to  bear  as  a  common  bur- 
den all  charges  which  might  arise  out  of  the  lawsuits 
expected  to  ensue. 

This  determined  front  naturaUy  brought  about  a 
compromise,  and  in  the  year  1700  a  body  of  the  Brain- 
tree  freeholders  agreed  to  purchase  all  the  waste  land 
within  the  town  limits,  a  title  to  which  was  claimed 
by  inhabitauts  of  Boston,  paying  therefor  X700;  a 
sum  which  seems  small,  and  the  equivalent  of  perhaps 
$12,000  only  in  our  money,  but  to  that  territorial 
community  no  less  a  burden  than  the  payment  of 
$700,000  would  be  now.  In  order  effectually  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  non-resident  experience,  it  was 
at  the  same  time,  aud  at  a  public  meeting,  further 
voted  that  no  purchaser  of  these  lands  should  make 
any  conveyance  of  them  to  any  outsiders,  ^'  thereby  to 
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let  them  have  a  foothold  or  interest  in  said  purchase 
or  any  other  way/'     The  purchase-money  was  raised 
'  by  voluntary  subscription  through  the  efforts  of  an 

association  consisting  of  one  hundred  inhabitants  of 
4  Braintree,  and  the  Boston  claims  finally  extinguished. 
m  It  was  noticeable,  also,  and  charaoteristio  of  the  time 
9  and  of  the  people,  that  the  committee  of  the  town  of 
'  Boston  appointed  to  execute  the  deed  for  these  lands, 

and  to  receive  the  purchase-money,  was  further  in- 
structed to  lay  out  ^^the  said  money  in  some  real 
£state  for  the  use  of  the  Public  Latin  School" 

Thus  ended  a  controversy  the  importance  of  which 

to  Braintree  cannot  be  exaggerated.     It  involved  a 

\  vital  question,  —  that  of  a  fixed  rent«harge  to  be  f or- 

\  ever  paid  by  the  actual  occupant  of  land  to  a  technical 

owner.     English  and  Irish  experience  had  sought  to 

repeat  itself  on  new  soil.     From  the  time  of  King 

L         James'  grants  to  the  Virginia  companies  in  1606 

V      downwards,  one  grantee  after  another  of  large  tracts 

^»     of  American  wilderness  had  thought  to  secure  forever 

y     some  annual  return  from  them,  just  as  English  adven- 

^      turers  and  court  favorites  had  secured  similar  returns 

from  the  grants  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry 

.1      YIII.,  and  Elizabeth.    It  was  proposed  to  transplant 

(the  feudal  system  to  America,  and  the  future  increase, 
at  least,  in  land  value,  —  what  is  now  in  the  lang^uage 
of  the  political  economist  known  as  the  unearned  in- 
crement, —  was  to  be  appropriated ;  and  the  town  of 
Boston,  under  the  order  of  May,  1684,  giving  it  ^^  con- 
venient enlargement  at  Mount  Wollaston,"  was  but 
taking  the  place  of  Lord  Gorges  under  the  Greenwich 
allotment  of  June,  1623.^ 

Thus  the  Greenwich  scheme  on  a  most  grandiose 

\  1  S^^ra,  ld&-40. 
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scale,  and  the  *^ enlargement*'  vote,  with  the  subse- 
quent lavish  Boston  allotments,  on  a  plan  of  greatly 
reduced  proportions,  were  attempts  to  introduce  into 
New  England  something  bearing  a  dose  resemblance 
to  that  land  system  which  Strongbow  had  introduced 
into  Ireland  four  centuries  and  a  half  before.    That        | 
the  first  of  these  attempts  failed  was,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted,  the  making  of  New  England ;  the  failure  of         \ 
the  last  was  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Braintree. 
The  occupants  of  the  soil  became  the  owners  of  it. 
Paying  no  rent,  what  they  would  under  another  sys- 
tem have  been  forced  to  pay  as  rent  remained  with 
them ;  and  it  represented  that  slow  accretion  of  sub- 
stance which  built  up  the  community.    The  additional  j 
value  which  the  laborer's  toil  gave  to  the  land  be-            • 
longed  to  the  resident  toiler,  and  not  to  his  absentee 
landlord.                                                                                     ^ 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  in  detail  the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  either  the  Grorges  scheme  of  1628,  or      ^ 
the  ^^enlargement "scheme  eleven  years  later;  though     ^ 
now  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  first  was,  from  natural 
economic  influences,  doomed  from  the  start     Land-      ^ 
lordism  depends  on  a  monopoly  of  land ;   and  the      \ 
abundance  of  cheap  lands,  combined  with  the  want  of 
accumulated  capital,  made  landlordism  impossible  in      ' 
America.    But,  while  this  was  true  of  the  country  as     i 
a  whole  and  of  the  Gorges  scheme,  it  was  by  no  means     \ 
equally  true  of  ^  the  Mount "  and  the  Boston  ^'  en- 
largement "  plan.    The  net  of  the  law  was  thrown  over 
**the  Mount'*  in  1637,  when  provision  was  first  made      {, 
for  a  church  there,  and  again  in  1640,  when  a  town 
was  incorporated.    From  that  net  the  people  of  Brain- 
tree  had  to  extricate  themselves.    The  agreement  of 
January  10, 1698,  was  accordingly  their  declaration  of 
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indepeDdenoe  of  landlordisni.  The  contract  of  26th 
January,  1700,  was  the  recognition  of  that  indepen- 
dence. The  long  struggle  between  the  paper  claimants 
of  the  soil,  on  the  one  side,  and  its  actual  occupants, 
on  the  other  side,  runs  through  sixty  years  of  the  town 
records.  It  was  only  an  episode  in  the  history  of  an 
insignificant  New  England  village,  and  as  such  is  be- 
neath the  notice  of  history.  Yet  it  had  great  histori- 
cal significance.  In  a  natural  way,  all  unconsciously 
to  those  composing  it,  a  single  member  in  a  commu- 
nity of  towns  was  asserting  itself  in  the  line  of  com- 
mon development. 

But  there  was  a  vested  right  in  the  soil  of  New 
England  anterior  to  the  title  derived  from  the  crown, 
—  the  right  of  occupancy  by  the  Indians.  Every 
grant  made  by  the  General  Court  was  made  subject 
to  this  right,  and  it  devolved  upon  the  grantee  to 
extinguish  it  by  purchase.  The  ^'  convenient  enlarge- 
ment "  at  the  Mount  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
this  fact  led  to  a  complication  which  now  reads  like  a 
burlesque  on  those  national  claims  then  so  freely  as- 
serted and  so  bloodily  argued.  While  the  controversy 
with  Boston  was  still  dragging  on,  certain  inhabitants 
of  Braintree  on  bebaU.  of.  j:h^.v)ip]ie  ^fMMijred^  as  a 
muniment  of  title  apj^tc  o/Zqierk^Btfp^feBuild&nce 
of  caution,  a  deed  of*lhe^l^wnsKi{>|  tr^Ift**sb^le  df  the 
Indian  descendants*  o^  ChickSat&bOt^  /I'JOQ^iep^yVuly 
signed  and  sealed,  Wfth  deliverer  ^  b/tCivf^and  *Vwig," 
conveyed  to  the  grantees  one  of  those  Indian  titles  so 
frequently  met  with  in  the  early  records  of  New  Eng- 
land,—  titles  the  result  of  transactions  which  grave 
historians  have  not  hesitated  to  defend  and  even  to 
extol,  but  which  in  point  of  fact  were  a  mockery  of 
law,  and  entitled  to  no  more  consideration  than  if 
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those  defrauded  through  them  had  been  in&nts  or 
simpletons.  Nevertheless,  the  so-called  Wampatuck 
deed  of  1665  professed  to  convey  a  title  to  Braintree 
township  from  certain  ignorant  savages,  who  never 
owned  the  soil^  to  eight  grantees,  among  whom  was 
one  Richard  Thayer.  Seventeen  years  later,  in  1692, 
Richard  Thayer  not  only  asserted  his  title  to  the 
whole  township  by  virtue  of  this  deed,  but  actually 
petitioned  the  Privy  Council  to  have  the  property  put 
in  his  hands,  he  having  been  driven  from  it  ^  to  his 
bitter  Ruine." 

This  occurred  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  —  a  period  during  which  Massachusetts 
was  not  in  favor  at  court.  It  was  not  possible  to 
know  what  secret,  or  even  corrupt,  influences  might 
be  at  work  behind  a  distant  and  all-powerful  tribunal 
like  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  freeholders  weie 
greatly  stiri-ed  when  tidings  reached  ihem  of  this  new 
assault.  An  address  to  the  King  was  at  once  pre- 
pared, and  '^subscribed  by  an  hundred  and  thirty-  t 
four  hands  out  of  this  small  town  ;  *'  after  which  it  \ 
was  duly  forwarded  to  Joseph  Dudley  and  John 
Richards,  the  agents  of  the  colony  in  London,  and  by 
them  filed  with  the  Privy  Council.  The  document 
and*.di^  dB$om|i^nyfa^n&fteKof  transmittal,  presu- 
mably tlie •wort oi* that" tfutf  N%w  England  man,"  as 
Sew^U  clf^nbe&  l^,*dplonQ{  j£amund  Quincy,  were 
cha/su3ii{&fi4  *ef  .IK^  fime,  and*  In  it  the  claimant's 
history,  methods  and  belongings  were  set  forth  with 
primitive  directness.  Thayer,  it  was  alleged,  had 
come  to  New  England  some  forty  years  before,  one  of 
"  eight  poor  children  "  of  a  very  poor  father,  whose 
shop,  for  he  was  a  cobbler,  "  would  now  hardly  con- 
taine  (the  claimant)  with  his  arms  a  Kimbow.    And 
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of  a  mnshrome  hee'  b  swolne  in  conoeipt  to  a  CoIobb 
or  giant  of  State,  and  dreams  of  a  Dnkedome."  The 
body  of  the  town,  it  was  farther  stated,  looked  upon 
themselves  ^'  as  basely  traduced  by  Thayer's  reports ; 
whose  cards,  had  they  been  good,  hee  had  the  less 
need  of  cheating,  fraud  and  falsehood  to  helpe  him 
out ; "  but  ^^  he  hath  been  dealing  so  much  for  Indian 
deeds  and  titles  to  land,  and  by  these  ways,  having 
made  himself  one  of  the  forlorn  hope  among  men 
of  desperate  fortunes,  he  hath  left  himself  little  or 
nothing  but  such  imaginary  vexatious  claims  to  his 
neighbors  lauds  and  possessions.''  Nothing  more  is 
recorded  of  Richard  Thayer  and  his  claim ;  but  the 
Wampatuck  deed  of  1665,  preserved  doubtless  among 
the  papers  of  Edmund  Quincy,  has  long  hung  in  the 
Braintree  Town-hall,  an  interesting  reminder  of  a  class 
of  fictitious  or  fraudulent  conveyances  which  for  over 
half  a  century  threw  a  doud  on  colonial  land  titles. 

The  wrangle  over  land  titles  and  absentee  ownership 
thus  occupied  sixty  years,  but  the  questions  and  quar- 
rels which  arose  out  of  the  possession  of  the  commons 

*   required  iu  their  settlement  twice  that  space  of  time. 

I  In  the  original  Braintree  there  were  three  descriptions 

of  these  common  lands ;  they  included  a  little  less  than 

^2,000  acres,  and  were  known  as  the  South  and  North 

*CoQunons,  the  ministerial  land  and  the  school  land. 

|When  it  is  said  that  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts 

^ere  as  a  body  common  people  of  the  purest  English 

iblood,  much  naturally  follows.    The  English  are  a 

f  tenacious  race,  not  easily  adapting  themselves  to  new 

f  conditions.  They  brought  to  New  England,  there- 
fore, together  with  their  language  and  families  and 
household  stuffs,  a  mass  of  customs  and  usages  which 
dated  back  to  the  Saxon  days  of  King  Ceawlin  and 
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Ine,  but  were  little  applicable  to  the  new  surround- 
ings.   Of  these  usages  and  customs  many  yet  remain 
in  the  more  remote  towns,  strange  relics  of  the  almost 
forgotten  communal  system  of  early  German  life.    An- 
tiquarians from  time  to  time  come  across  them,  and 
when  they  do  so  they  are  apt  to  expatiate,  as  if  it 
were  matter  of  surprise  that  the  first  settlers,  in  bring- 
ing with  them  their  Saxon  tongue,  also  brought  their 
Saxon  village  ways.^    Yet  such  was  the  fact.    They 
not  only  brought  those  ways,  but,  after  their  natures, 
they  were  slow  to  see  that  in  many  respects  such  ways 
did  not  fit  into  their  new  life.     In  the  matter  of  com- 
mon lands,  for  instance,  the  original  settlers  came 
from  a  country  in  which  almost  every  hamlet  had  its 
common  and  its  rights  of  commonage,  and  in  which 
also  public  institutions,  whether  religious  or  educa- 
tional, were  endowed,,  and  thus,  to  a  large  extent,  self-         j 
sustaining.    Accordingly,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,         f 
provision  was  very  generally  made  in  the  Massachu-       / 
setts  towns  to  reproduce  the  system  to  which  the  set-     f 
tiers  had  been  accustomed  at  home.    The  church  and 
the  school  were  provided  for,  and  the  inhabitant  to 
certain  extent  relieved  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
them ;  while  the  town  commons,  either  through  the 
rental  derived  from  letting  them  or  the  direct  value  of  j 
the  rights  enjoyed  in  them,  were  intended  to  supply 
a  revenue  which  should  go  far  towards  meeting  th( 
miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  town.     All  descriptions 
of  public  charge  would  to  a  large  extent  in  this  way  be 

^  Doyle,  English  in  America;  the  Puritan  Colomes^  i.  74;  Adams, 
Germanic  Origin  of  New  England  Touma^  Johns  Hopkins  Uniuersitg 
Studies,  i. ;  Andrews,  Theory  of  the  Village  Community,  Am.  Hist 
Association  Papers,  ▼.  47;  Remarks  of  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and 
Goodell,  Proc.  Mass,  Hist,  8oc  Series  IL  ▼.  272,  320. 
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provided  for ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  as  will  presently 
be  seen,  more  than  a  century  after  Braintree  was  in- 
corporated the  annual  taxation  of  its  inhabitants  was 
little  more  than  nominal,  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  school  lands  and  the  town  commons^  badly  man- 
aged as  both  were,  materially  contributing  to  the  re- 
duction of  direct  public  charges. 

While,  therefore,  the  original  settlers  in  Braintree 
undoubtedly  brought  with  them  from  England  the 
traditional  idea  of  commons,  yet,  under  the  primitive 
system,  half  political  and  half  commercial,  with  which 
they,  like  others  at  that  time,  organized  their  town, 
such  an  idea  would  also  naturally  have  suggested  it- 
self. In  a  country  yet  unoccupied,  those  preparing  to 
occupy  it  merely  made  provision  out  of  the  unappro- 
priated domain  to  relieve  themselves  individually  of  a 
portion  at  least  of  those  few  public  charges  which 
were  then  incident  to  every  civil  community ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  body  of  proprietors,  —  stock- 
holders they  would  now  be  called,  —  they  reserved  an 
undivided  interest  in  a  tract  of  territory  of  present  or 
prospective  value.  Apart,  from  all  question  of  tra- 
dition and  usage,  the  proceeding,  under  the  circum- 
stances, indicated  merely  that  ordinary  forethought 
to  be  looked  for  in  a  thrifty,  provident  race. 

The  plan  was  not  only  natural,  it  was  well  devis^ ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  its  practical  success,  the  settlers 
did  not  make  due  allowance  for  changed  conditions. 
Coming  from  a  country  in  which  all  the  desin 
was  occupied,  they  were  beginning  the  settli 
a  wilderness,  wherein,  except  in  favored  sp 
hardly  repaid  the  cost  of  fencing.     The  occnj 
certainly  could  not  afford  to  pay  rent.     Y< 
free  from  the  English  traditions  and  grasp 
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fact  seems  to  have  reqaired  the  lifetime  of  more  than  . 

a  generation  of  settlers.     While  existing  in  a  wilder* 

ness  still  infested  with  forest  animals  and  inaooessiUe  ' 

for  want  of  roads,  the  earlier  generations  were  haunted  K 

with  the  fear  of  outsiders  coming  in.     Such,  instead 

of  giving  value  to  what  then  had  no  value,  would  seek, 

it  was  thought,  to  share  a  privilege  the  utter  worth- 

lessness  of  which,  with  the  characteristic  stolidity  of 

their  race,  the  original  settlers  failed  to  realize. 

It  was  the  common  case  of  traditions  and  theories 
in  conflict  with  realities ;  and  consequently  the  Brain- 
tree  commons,  like  those  of  most  other  towns,  early 
proved  a  source  of  quarrel  and  vexation.  The  privi* 
lege  of  taking  stone,  timber  and  thatch  from  those 
commons,  as  well  as  pasturing  cows  upon  them,  was 
long  regarded  as  valuable.  It  was  one  of  the  advan- 
tages pertaining  to  the  commercial  side  of  the  organi- 
zation. As  early  as  1646  a  vote  was  passed,  authoriz- 
ing legal  inhabitants  to  take  timber  off  the  commons 
for  any  use  in  the  town,  but  imposing  a  penalty  of  five 
shillings  a  ton  on  any  sold  out  of  the  town.  For  years 
votes  of  a  similar  character  were  from  time  to  time  re- 
corded, especially  in  regard  to  stone  for  building  ma^ 
terial.  Then,  not  satisfied  with  the  commons  they  had 
within  their  own  limits,  with  genuine  Anglo-Saxon 
land-hunger,  a  number  of  the  Braintree  freeholders 
petitioned  the  General  Court  in  1666  for  a  grant 
of  6,000  acres  elsewhere.  The  reason  they  assigned 
was  that  the  town  lands  held  in  commonage  were 
limited  in  quantity,  only  2,000  acres,  and  ^*  very  poor 
and  barren  "  as  well  as  *^  much  worn  out ; "  that  the 
inhabitants  were  multiplying  and  ^^  already  much 
straightened,"  as  a  great  part  of  the  township  was 
held  by  ^^ Gentlemen  and  friends  of  other  Towns" 
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which  the  townspeople  were  ^*  inforced  by  their  wants 
to  hire  of  them  at  dear  rates : "  bat  the  petition  was, 
\  in  fact,  an  outbreak  of  the  general  and  indiscriminate 

\  land  fever  which  then  and  ever  since  has  prevailed  in 

i  America.    In  this  case  the  General  Court  listened  to 

the  prayer  addressed  to  it,  and  *'  on  consideration  of 
the  reasons  therein  expressed  "  made  a  grant  of  6,000 
acres  ^^  in  some  place,  limited  to  one  place,  not  pre- 
judicing any  plantation  or  particular  grant ;  "  and,  a 
few  years  later  on,  this  practice  of  granting  to  towns 
tracts  of  land  at  a  distance  for  settiement  became  com- 
mon. 

Territorial  questions,  and  the  issnes  arising  out  of 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  a  public  domain,  were 
thus  brought  before  the  Braintree  town-meeting.  In 
the  first  place  the  grant  had  to  be  definitely  located, 
and  this  proved  a  long  and  difficult  process,  so  that 
King  Philip's  war  broke  out  and  wholly  absorbed  the 
mind  of  the  General  Court  before  anything  definite 
was  accomplished.  At  last,  after  that  war  was  brought 
to  a  close,  Braintree  in  1679  again  petitioned  the 
Court  that,  ^^  since  the  Lord  out  of  his  rich  grace  had 
made  them  lords  of  the  heathen  land,  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  have  ratified  the  former  grant ; " 
and  in  answer  to  this  quaint  request  leave  was  granted 
the  petitioners  ^'  to  lay  out  their  sixe  thousand  acres 
in  any  vacant  place  "  within  the  Massachusetts  juris- 
diction. The  matter  now  seems  to  have  lain  dormant 
for  thirty-fonr  years,  until  in  June,  1718,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  find  and  lay  out  the  6,000  acres,  who 
were  to  receive  ^  for  their  so  doing  Thirty  Pounds  if 
the  thing  be  effected,  otherwise  nothing."  The  grant 
was  now,  in  1715,  confirmed,  and  the  land  assigned  in 
that  part  of  Worcester  County  since  incorporated  as 
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New  Braintree.  In  other  words,  it  was  much  as  it 
now  is  when  a  territory  is  organized,  ont  of  which  a 
new  State  is  nltimately  to  be  created.    Bat  it  was  at  J 

this  point  the  real  trouble  began,  for  it  became  neces- 
sary to  devise  some  definite  policy  for  dealing  with  the  | 
public  domain.    Was  that  domain  to  be  held  ?  —  or 
was  it  to  be  disposed  of  ?  —  and,  if  disposed  of,  was  it 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  indiyiduals,  or  of  the  commu- 
nity ?  —  If  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  to  whom  did 
it  belong,  and  how  was  it  to  reach  the  beneficiaries? 
—  If  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  how  and  to  f 
what  public  uses  was  it  to  be  applied  ?  —  The  Congres- 
sional discussions  of  the  future  were  anticipated  in  the 
wearisome  town-meeting  wrangles  which,  through  long              ^ 
years,  took  place  within  the  walls  of  the  old  stone              ^ 
meeting-house  of  Braintree. 

Accordingly,  in  1714  it  was  voted  that  the  grant 
should  be  sold ;  and  the  year  following  it  was  voted 
it  should  not  be  sold.  The  question  was  then  agitated 
as  to  whom  the  land  in  question  belonged ;  and  a 
committee  appointed,  in  1719,  to  consider  the  matter, 
in  due  time  reported  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
composing  the  committee,  the  land  '^  belonged  to  the 
Persons  that  were  [at  the  time  the  grant  was  made,  in  f 

1667]  Freeholders  and  to  their  Posterity."  This  con- 
clusion the  town  refused  to  adopt;  and  then,  after 
first  voting  neither  to  sell  nor  lease  the  grant,  it  finally, 
in  apparent  despair  of  any  other  solution,  voted  **  that 
the  said  Land  should  be  sold,  the  produce  thereof  to 
be  disposed  for  the  use  of  the  Town  for  ever;"  but 
'^  against  this  vote  Ephraim  Thayer  entered  his  dis- 
sent." This  decision  was  reached  in  1720 ;  but  it  did 
not  prove  final.  And  so  the  vexed  question  dragged 
along,  —  the  action  in  the  town-meeting  of  one  year 
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being  rerened  in  the  town-meeting  of  the  next,  —  the 
grant  remaining  a  nseless  and  apparently  a  worthless 
bone  of  contention,  until  at  last  in  1727,  —  sixty  years 
after  the  General  Conrt  acceded  to  the  prayer  of  the 
original  petitioners, —  it  was  finally  voted  that,  *^for 
the  more  Peaceable  settlement"  of  the  matter,  the 
land  should  be  equally  divided,  as  nearly  as  might  be, 
between  the  two  precincts,  ^  to  be  henceforward  man- 
aged, improved  and  further  Divided  or  Disposed  of, 
as  shall  be  agreed  on  and  ordered  by  each  Precinct 
Sespectively  from  time  to  time  for  ever  hereafter." 

ThS&  was  one  phase  —  what  might  be  termed  the 
territorial  phase  —  of  the  public  domain  question. 
The  other  phase  of  the  same  question  related  to  the 
communal  lands  within  the  township,  —  the  so-called 
Braintree  commons,  which  the  inhabitants  used  ^^  to 
pasture  upon  for  the  Summer  time  those  cattle  which 
they  [were]  necessitated  to  raise  and  keep."  These 
lands,  it  has  already  been  said,  included  some  1,800 
acres  within  the  town  limits,  lying  in  two  different 
parcels  and  known  as  the  North  and  the  South  Com- 
mons. Each  year  and  at  almost  every  town-meeting, 
the  freeholders  were  called  upon  to  take  some  action 
looking  to  what  was  caUed  the  improvement  or  to  the 
defence  of  the  town  lands,  and  no  less  than  180  votes 
relating  to  this  subject  are  found  in  the  records.  Al- 
most endless  provision  of  an  unavailing  sort;  was  made 
to  prevent  waste,  —  votes  looking  to  the  preservation 
of  the  boullers  scattered  over  the  granite  hills,  or  the 
trees  on  the  scanty  soil  which  overlaid  them.  Through 
a  long  series  of  years  portions  of  the  common  lands 
were  periodically  fenced  in,  and  litigation  ensued.  The 
lands  were  then  leased,  and  the  rent  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  school :  but  this  plan  of  improvement 
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&iled  in  ite  torn,  the  lesBees  oomplaining  bitterly  of  f 

trespasses  and  encroachments,  and  finally  throwing  the  '  j 

lease  up.    In  their  memorial  they  pariienlarly  referred  I  | 

to  one  open  way  which  had  been  recently  laid  out 
through  these  lands ;  and  they  add  tiiati  **  although  we 
repeatedly  attempted  to  fence  against  the  same  by  a 
sufficient  stone  wall,  yet  we  were  as  often  prevented 
by  certain  unknown  evil-minded  persons,  who,  as  fast  | 

as  we  built  up  the  wall  by  day,  did  in  the  night-time 
throw  the  same  down  again.*' 

Under  these  circumstances  both  the  lessees  and  the  * 

town  were  discouraged.  However  it  might  be  in  Eng- 
land, the  remains  of  the  communal  land  system,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  training-field  and  burying-ground, 
were  not  productive  of  satisfactory  results  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  was  accordingly  proposed  that  the  com- 
mons should  be  sold ;  and  this  question  divided  the 
town  for  years,  just  as  it  has  since  divided  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Grreat  Britain  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  problem  which  fiurke  and  Benton  de- 
bated on  a  large  scale  was,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  be- 
fore they  were  bom,  discussed  in  the  Braintree  to?m- 
meetings.  ^^The  Difficulties  and  Disputes  Selating 
to  said  G>mmons  "  seem  to  have  culminated  about  the 
year  1750 ;  for  they  then  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
town-meetings  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  busi- 
ness, and  the  meagre  records  still  bear  evidence  to  the 
heat  with  which  the  subject  was  wrangled  over,  for 
each  article  of  the  warrants  relating  to  it  is  disposed 
of  only  after  ^  considerable  "  or  ^  great  debate,"  and 
the  question  would  be  ^*  voted  and  contested.  Polled 
and  determined."  At  last,  in  1758,  the  issue  was 
fairly  raised  whether  the  town  would  set  a  price  on 
the  commons  with  a  view  to  their  sale ;  and,  a  little 
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later  in  the  same  year,  after  refnaiiig  to  appoint  a 
^  committee  '^  to  conaider  what  method  would  be  best  to 

m  Regulate  the  Towns  Commons  by  Dividing,  selling,  or 

^  Letting/'  it  was  voted  to  divide  them,  and  a  commit- 

tee of  fifteen,  at  the  head  of  which  were  John  Quinoy 
and  Josiah  Qoincy,  was  appointed  to  report  a  method 
.^  of  division.    A  month  lator  this  committee  made  to 

}the  adjourned  meeting  a  report  which,  in  brevity  at 
least,  was  a  model  document     It  was  in  these  words : 
^  —  '^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 

Town  to  Consider  and  Beport,  what  may  be  the  most 
proper  method  of  Dividing  the  Towns  commons.  The 
subject  being  fully  considered  and  Debated^  upon  the 
Question  being  put  whether  it  was  best  for  the  Town 
to  Divide  the  ^ame  by  Poles  or  Elstates,  the  Committee 
was  equally  divided  in  their  o|Hnion  thereon."  This 
report  was  presented  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  a  num* 
Ik  ber  of  freeholders  present  at  the  meeting  recorded 

9  their  dissent  *'*'  against  dividing  the  commons  by  Poles," 

V  but,  at  a  subsequent  adjourned  meeting  held  a  month 

«  later,  '^  after  considerable  debate  "  the  division  by  polls 

was  voted,  and  a  new  committee  of  five,  *^  they  serving 
the  Town  Gratis,"  was  appointed  to  consider  **  who 
may  and  ought  to  be  interested  "  in  the  division  de- 
^^  cided  upon,  and  ^^  to  produce  an  exact  list  of  all  such 

i  persons."    The  name  of  Quinoy  did  not  appear  among 

i  those  composing  this  committee,  which  a  month  later 

il  made  its  report  and  submitted  a  list  of  those  entitled 

W  to  share  in  the  division,  both  of  which  documents  were 

^^  Lodged  with  the  Clerk."  Yet,  though  the  course 
now  recommended  was  approved  and  adopted,  and 
^  all  votes  that  have  heretofore  passed  Respecting  the 
Division  of  the  Towns  commons  [were]  Ratified  and 
confirmed,"  the  commons  still  remained  undivided. 
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In  so  &ur  as  the  pablic  domain  wiffiflwi  for  so  doing, 

ererj  freeholder  had  voted  himself  a  fann  ;  bat  the 

farm  remained  in  the  common  poaseaBion,  and  was  not  j 

conveyed  to  the  indiyidnaL    Such  a  method  of  division  * 

might  commend  itself  to  the  average  voter,  bat  it  was 

not  practicable. 

Accordin^y,  the  next  year  the  question  of  leasing 
again  presented  itKlf,  mid  was  referred  to  a  com-  1 

mittee ;  and,  at  an  adjoamed  town-meeting  held  on  ^ 

the  6th  of  March,  1755,  a  namber  of  open  ways  were 
laid  out  through  the  commons.  Then,  on  the  24ih  of 
the  same  month,  a  special  meeting  was  called  to  recour 
sider  these  votes,  ^  as  they  were  passed  when  there  was 
but  a  small  namber  of  the  Inhabitants  by  reason  of 
the  extraordinary  snow ;  '*  and  ^^  the  QiAstion  was  pat 
whether  the  Town  concur  with  any  of  the  votes  passed  j 

at  the  adjournment  voted  and  Polled,  concurred,  88, 
non  Concurred,  91."    But,  though  nothing  more  seems  f 

to  have  been  done  to  bring  about  a  division  in  severalty 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  contention  still  ^ 

went  on  until  in  1762  the  lessees  of  the  commons  % 

found  themselves  so  annoyed  and  molested  in  the 
manner  which  has  already  been  described,  that  they 
formally  declined  to  fulfil  any  longer  the  conditions 
of  their  leases.     The  name  of  ^^Mr.**  John  Adams 
now  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  records ;  hereto- 
fore it  had  always  been  with  the  prefix  of  ^  Laeuten-  ] 
ant'"  or  ^'Deacon."     Having  graduated  at  Harvard                L 
in  the  class  of  1755,  John  Adams  was  now  twenty-                ^ 
seven  and  had  been  practising  law  in  Bndntree  about  ^ 
four  years ;  though,  apparently,  he  had  held  no  office, 
for  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  records,  he  had, 
as  a  matter  of  course  with  a  New  England  young 
man  of  that  period,  felt  a  lively  interest  in   town 
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politics.  As  the  action  of  the  lessees  of  the  commons 
involred  a  legal  issue,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  ^^Mr. 
John  Adams."  It  was  his  entrance  into  public  life, 
and  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  Braintree  com- 
mons was  the  first  of  many  issues  involving  questions 
of  state  policy  with  which  he  was  destined  to  find  him- 
self confronted.  Years  afterwards  he  briefly  told  the 
story  of  what  ensued :  — 

^*  In  1763  or  1764  the  town  voted  to  sell  their  common 
lands.  This  had  been  a  subject  of  contention  for  many 
yean.  The  south  parish  was  zealous,  and  the  middle  parish 
much  inclined  to  the  sale ;  the  north  parish  was  against  it 
The  lands  in  their  common  situation  appeared  to  me  of 
very  little  utility  to  the  public  or  to  individuals  ;  under  the 
care  of  proprietors  where  they  should  become  private  prop- 
erty, they  would  probably  be  better  managed  and  more 
productive.  My  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  sale.  The 
town  now  adopted  the  measure,  appointed  Mr.  Niles,  Mr. 
Bass,  and  me  to  survey  the  lands,  divide  them  into  lots,  to 
sell  them  by  auction,  and  execute  deeds  of  them  in  behalf 
of  the  town." 

This  was  done,  and  so  the  strifes,  contentions,  litiga- 
tions and  ill  feelings  which  the  commons  had  through 
a  century  and  a  quarter  engendered  between  neighbors, 
friends  and  freeholders  were  ended ;  nor  that  only,  for 
at  the  same  time  a  great  element  of  corruption  was  re- 
moved from  town  politics,  for  jobbing  out  the  commons 
could  no  longer  be  used  in  the  interest  of  candidates  at 
the  annual  elections. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HIGHWAYS. 

Like   most  primitiTe  setdements  which  are  not  I 

theniBelyes  seminal,  —  saoh  as  Boston,  Salem  and 
Plymouth, — Braintree  grew  up  naturally  at  certain 
more  favored  or  fertile  points  on  the  line  of  a  main 
thoroughfare  between  considerable  local  centres  lying 
beyond  its  own  limits.  In  this  case  the  thoroughfare 
connected  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Plymouth  col- 
onies, and  the  line  followed  by  it  was  dictated  in  ad- 
vance by  the  lay  of  the  land,  the  points  of  ferriage  or 
fording,  and  the  course  of  the  brooks.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  great  coast  road  from  Newbury,  on  the  Meiv 
rimac,  to  Hingham  —  the  northern  and  southern  limits 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  G>lony  —  was  ordered  by 
special  vote  of  the  General  Court  in  November,  1639, 
two  months  after  the  Braintree  church  was  gathered. 
Those  deputed  to  lay  out  the  new  road  were  em- 
powered to  do  so  wherever  it  might  ^^  bee  most  con- 
venient, notwithstanding  any  man's  propriety,  or  any 
come  ground,  so  as  it  occation  not  the  puling  downe 
of  any  man's  house  or  laying  open  any  garden  or 
orchard."  Its  width  was  not  specified,  except  in  the 
common  lands  or  where  the  soil  was  wet  and  miry; 
it  was  there  to  be  six,  eight  and  even  ten  rods  wide. 
At  first  designed  to  connect  aU  the  outlying  coast 
towns  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  with  Boston,  it  natu- 
rally  was  almost  immediately  continued  along  the 
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,^  shore  to  Plymouth.  South  of  Boston  it  doubtless 
cUselj  followed  the  old  Indian  trail,  seeking  the 
fords,  avoiding  morasses,  clinging  to  the  uplands,  and 
skirting  the  rough,  wooded  heights.  This  trail  in  due 
ooune  of  time  was  sucoeeded  by  the  blazed  way,  axe- 
marks  on  the  bark  of  trees  supplying  for  the  settler 
those  more  subtle  indications  which  had  pointed  out  a 
path  to  the  savage.  The  blazed  trail  was  shortly  sue- 
oesded  by  the  bridle-path,  which  was  little  more  than 
tke  Uazed  trail  made  passable  to  such  extent  that 
only  at  certain  points  were  horsemen  forced  to  dis- 
mount  and  lead  their  steeds  over  difficult  ground. 
The  highway  was  beginning  to  take  shape.  Natu- 
rally, these  incipient  roads  were  far  from  straight,  and 
in  following  them  many  fences  and  gates  had  to  be 
passed.  They  were,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  suc- 
cession of  farm  lanes  running  through  cleared  and 
fenced  lands,  and  open  only  through  the  oMumons. 
Gradually  these  farm  lanes  were  fenced  in,  and  the 
bars  and  gates  removed,  until  at  last  the  lanes  were 
more  or  less  straightened  out,  and  made  public  ways. 
But  the  genesis  of  the  Massachusetts  town  roads  can 
best  be  studied  in  the  history  of  one  of  them,  and  the 
original  main  thoroughfare  through  Braintree,  con- 
necting it  with  Boston,  is  fairly  typical. 

In  a  direct  line  the  centre  of  the  North  Precinct . 
was  but  little  more  than  seven  miles  from  Boston 
stcme;  and  the  devious  character  of  the  colonial  wavs 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  great  coast  road 
of  1639  increased  this  seven  miles  to  ten.  It  foUowed 
in  some  degree  the  line  of  the  bay  shore  in  order  to 
escape  the  difficult  Blue  Hill  formation;  and  yet  it 
was  forced  to  make  a  long  detour  to  avoid  the  creeks 
and  marshes  which  evervwhere  indent  the  ooast :  but 
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the  Neponset  River  was  the  great  obstacle  to  be  over* 
oome;  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  that  puny 
stream  seems  to  hare  defied  every  colonial  effort  to 
secure  a  crossing  which  could  always  be  depended 
upon.    Indeed,  the  futile  attempts  to  supply  one  afford  ^ 

perhaps  as  clear  an  insight  as  can  be  obtained  into  \ 

the  process  through  which  the  road  development  of 
New  England  was  gpradually  worked  out. 

The  matter  of  a  public-way  crossing  of  the  Nepon- 
set which  could  be  depended  on  by  travellers  under 
any  circumstances  and  at  all  seasons  first  received  the 
attention  of  the  General  Court  in  1684,  the  year  in 
which  Boston  had  ^^enlargement  at  Mount  Woollis- 
ton.''  Mr.  Israel  Stoughton  was  then  granted  liberty 
to  build  a  mill,  weir  and  bridge  at  the  river's  lower 
falls.  Five  months  later,  at  the  next  session  of  the 
court,  an  exclusive  mill  privilege  on  the  Neponset  was  * 

granted  to  Stoughton,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed  f 

to  ^^  make  and  keep  in  repair  a  sufficient  horse-bridge  f 

over  the  said  river,"  which  here  was  even  at  that  time  j 

probably  not  one   hundred  feet  in  width:   but  the  \ 

building  of  this  bridge  was  an  important  event  in  the  \, 

history  of  the  colony,  —  as  important  as  the  building  ^ 

of  the  St.  Louis  bridge  across  the  Missouri  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation  more  than  two  centuries  later ;  and, 
indeed,  the  earlier  effort  taxed  much  the  more  severely  i 

of  the  two  the  resources  of  the  community  which  at-  I 

tempted  it.     Father  9f  a  son  more  famous  than  him-  t 

self,  and  whose  name  in  connection  with  the  simple 
but  venerable  hall  which  perpetuates  his  memory  is  a 
household  word  among  the  graduates  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Israel  Stoughton  was  a  man  of  enterprise  and 
substance.  In  the  summer  of  1634  he  built  on  the 
Neponset  the  mill  at  which  was  ground  the  first  bushel 
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of  com  ever  made  into  meal  by  water{)ower  in  Mas- 
sachiuetts.  This  prototype  of  all  the  busy  water- 
wheels  in  New  England  stood  at  the  foot  of  Milton 
Hill,  on  the  Dorchester  side  of  the  stream,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness ;  for  it  was  four  miles  from  any 
settlement  on  the  north,  while  to  the  southward,  Wes- 
sagusset  was  the  nearest  inhabited  place.  There  was 
no  road  to  it,  and  in  1634  the  bridge  at  Stoughton's 
mill  was  probably  little  more  than  a  succession  of  logs 
thrown  from  rock  to  rock,  affording  passage  across 
the  tumbling  stream  to  people  on  foot  only.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  the  blazed  trail  seems  to  have 
been  converted  into  a  bridle-path ;  for  the  town  of 
Dorchester  then  ordered  a  road  to  the  mill,  and  voted 
the  sum  of  five  pounds  with  which  to  make  it.  This 
amounted  to  a  little  over  one  pound  a  mile  for  a  road 
through  a  wilderness,  and  it  was  the  scheme  appar- 
\ .  ently  to  make  a  trail  passable  for  horses,  so  that  those 

having  com  to  be  ground  could  get  access  to  the  mill 
by  land  as  well  as  water.  Such  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Plymouth  road  through  Dorchester. 

Mount  WoUaston  was  now  annexed  to  Boston,  and 
a  number  of  allotments  made  there,  so  that  the  need 
of  a  land  route  between  the  two  places  began  to  make 
itself  felt  Accordingly,  in  1635,  John  Holland,  a 
wealthy  and  enterprising  Dorchester  man,  was  author- 
ized to  keep  a  ferry  lower  down  the  river  and  not  far 
from  its  mouth,  charging  f ourpence  for  the  carriage  of 
each  passenger,  or  threepence  each  in  case  there  were 
more  than  one  passenger.  There  were  not  passengers 
enough  to  make  the  business  of  carrying  them  a  pay- 
ing one ;  so  this  ferry  was  soon  discontinued,  and  an- 
other established  higher  up  the  river,  subsequently 
known,  from  the  rate  of  fares  established  for  it,  as 
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the  "  penny  ferry."  It  waa  intended  for  the  oonyey- 
ance  of  foot  passengers;  and,  indeed,  owing  to  the 
flats  in  the  river's  bed,  could  have  been  used  only 
when  the  tide  was  partially  up.  Like  its  predecessor 
further  down  the  stream,  it  soon  proved  a  failure, 
and  was  discontinued. 

Years  passed  away,  and  the  problem  of  crossing  the 
Neponset  was  still  unsolved;  yet  the  difBlculty  was 
one  sure  to  force  its  own  solution  in  time,  for  the 
river  had  to  be  crossed  by  every  one  journeying  the 
length  of  the  great  coast  road.  Under  the  order  of 
1689  any  town  guilty  of  a  default  in  the  construction 
of  so  much  of  this  road  as  lay  within  its  limits  ren- 
dered itself  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  poimds;  and,  in 
view  of  its  long  neglect  to  build  a  bridge,  measures 
were  taken  to  enforce  this  penalty  against  Dorchester. 
The  town  then  petitioned  the  Court  for  a  remission 
of  the  fine.  This  was  allowed  in  May,  1652,  but  only 
on  condition  that  the  bridge  should  be  constructed  in 
pursuance  of  law,  within  three  months,  '^  and,  if  not, 
the  said  fine  to  take  place  according  to  the  court 
order,  the  making  of  such  bridges  over  such  river, 
being  no  more  than  is  usual  in  the  like  case.'* 

Dorchester  was  stimulated  by  this  pressure  to  ac- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  have  been  very  loath  to  go  into 
bridge-building ;  so  the  town  bethought  itself  of  the 
clause  in  the  exclusive  grant  to  Israel  Stoughton,  in 
16S4,  one  condition  of  which  was  that  the  g^rantee 
should  ^  make  and  keep  in  repair  a  sufficient  horse- 
bridge"  over  the  river.  Israel  Stoughton  was  then 
dead,  but  his  widow  owned  and  worked  the  mill ;  so 
proceedings  were  begun  against  her.  She  in  her  turn, 
had  recourse  to  the  General  Court,  and  petitioned  to 
be  discharged  from  her  liability.     After  some  investi- 
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gation  the  prayer  of  the  widow  Stoughton  was  granted 
in  part ;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  near  the  mill 
there  was  a  good  f  ording-place  with  a  gravel  bottom, 
she  was  excused  from  building  a  horse-bridge  on  con- 
dition that  she  should  maintain  a  good  foot-bridge, 
with  a  sufficient  hand-rail.  Satisfied  with  thiB  con- 
cession, the  widow  seems  to  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
masterly  inactivity,  and  the  next  spring  the  attention 
of  the  Court  was  called  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  from 
a  new  foot-bridge  having  been  built,  the  old  bridge 
during  the  winter  had  been  wholly  mined.  Then  at 
last,  in  May,  1655,  the  matter  was  taken  energetically 
in  hand.  It  was  time.  Massachusetts  now  numbered 
a  population  of  over  twenty  thousand,  dwelling  in 
more  than  a  score  of  towns,  while  Plymouth  had  five 
thousand  people  in  five  towns  ;  and  a  little  river  only 

^  seven  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  main  road  between 

the  two  colonies,  was  still  unbridged,  and  in  times  of 

'  freshet  must  for  days  together  have  been  impassable. 

'  The  construction  of  a  cart-bridge  ^^  neere  Mrs.  Stough- 

ton's  mill  '*  was  now,  therefore,  pronounced  both  a  ne- 
cessity and  a  county  matter,  and  ordered  to  be  under- 
taken at  once ;  a  committee  of  six,  among  whom  was 
Deacon  Samuel  Bass,  of  Braintree,  was  appointed, 
with  full  powers  to  fix  the  place  of  the  structure  and 
to  contract  for  building  it,  the  cost  to  be  duly  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  towns.  The  committee  seem 
to  have  done  their  work  effectively,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  a  bridge  across  the  Neponset.  Indeed, 
for  a  whole  century  and  a  half  the  travel  between 
Boston  and  the  south  shore  followed  the  old  Plym- 
outh road  across  Roxbury  Neck  through  Dorchester, 

\  and  over  Milton  Hill  by  the  bridge  at  Stoughton's 

mill. 
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The  first  attempt  to  fix  the  line  of  the  coast  road 
through  Braintree  was  in  1641 ;  but  not  until  1648  was 
the  final  location  made.  Starting  from  the  Milton  line 
and  running  at  the  base  of  the  hills^  crossing  brooks 
at  the  points  where  uplands  were  nearest  each  other, 
the  coast  thoroughfare  divided,  in  the  way  already  de- 
scribed, at  the  stone  meeting-house,  immediately  be- 
yond the  bridge  over  the  little  brook  known  as  the 
Town  River  ;  coming  together  just  south  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, the  two  forks  became  one  road,  which 
again  took  the  best  line,  or  line  of  least  resistance 
rather,  to  the  foot  of  the  next  range  of  upland,  always 
avoiding  the  swamps:  then,  crossing  a  spur  of  the 
g^ranite  hills  by  a  sharp  ascent  and  decline,  it  ap- 
proached the  Monatiquot,  which,  like  the  Neponset, 
proved  an  obstacle  not  easy  to  overcome.  As  early  as 
1635  a  ferry  had  been  established  across  the  Monati- 
quot between  Mount  Wollaston  and  Wessagasset,  the 
toll  being  one  penny  for  each  person  and  threepence 
for  each  horse.  The  ferryman  was  one  Thomas  Apple- 
gate,  of  whom  not  much  is  known,  except  that  he  was 
married  to  a  wife,  Elizabeth,  who  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  unamiable  woman,  inasmuch  as  in  1636,  *'  for 
swearing,  railing,  and  reviling,"  she  was  sentenced  by 
the  magistrates  to  stand  with  her  tongue  in  a  cleft-  ^ 

stick.  Applegate  did  not  long  have  charge  of  the 
ferry ;'  for,  in  March,  1636,  six  months  only  after  he  \ 

was  licensed,  Henry  Kingman,  of  Weymouth,  was  put  ^ 

in  his  place.     A  year  later  Kingman  was  authorized  , 

to  keep  a  tavern  in  connection  with  his  ferry,  and  the 
toll  in  March,  1638,  was  raised  to  twopence  a  person; 
but  Applegate  appears  to  have  remained  in  King- 
man's employ,  for  this  year  in  crossing  the  ferry  he 
upset  a  canoe  in  his  charge,  and  into  which  he  had 
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crowded  nine  persons,  ihree  of  whom  were  drowned. 
For  this  nusadventore  he  was  summoned  before  the 
General  Court,  and  Kiohard  Wright,  a  prominent 
personage  at  ^  the  Mount,*'  was  commissioned  *^  to 
stave  that  canoe,  out  of  which  those  persons  were 
drowned/'  The  matter  ended  with  the  appearance 
of  Appl^ate  and  five  others  before  the  March  Gen* 
eral  Court  of  1689,  which  discharged  them  with  an 
admonition  not  in  ^^  future  to  venture  too  many  in 
any  boat''  But  in  consequence  of  this  mishap  the 
use  of  canoes  at  ferries  was  interdicted. 

At  its  September  session  the  General  Court  of  1689 
changed  the  location  of  the  Kingman  ferry,  and  at  the 
same  time  reduced  the  toll  to  a  penny.  Two  months 
later  the  act  providing  for  the  construction  of  the  coast 
road  was  passed,  and,  as  the  road  was  laid  out  in  1641, 
the  ferry  undoubtedly  was  a  link  in  it.  Subsequently 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  established  his  iron-works  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  a  stone  bridge  was  in  1644  built 
across  the  Monatiquot,  ten  years  before  the  Neponset 
was  bridged  at  the  Milton  FaDs. 

The  section  of  the  coast  road  within  the  limits  of 
^Braintree  was  about  five  miles  in  length,  the  church 
being  not  far  from  midway.  It  was  the  backbone 
upon  which  the  growing  settlement  formed  itself.  At 
first  it  had  but  three  lateral  branches,  —  two  to  points 
upon  the  shore,  and  one  to  what  subsequently  became 
the  Second  Precinct  of  the  town.  From  this  simple 
beginning  the  system  of  modem  town-ways  gradmdly 
developed,  the  lane  and  farm-way  regularly,  at  the 
proper  time,  becoming  the  village  road  and  town  street, 
fierce  contests  sometimes  arising  over  questions  of  pre- 
scriptive right.  But  from  1641  to  1803  the  old  coast 
road  remained  the  single  thoroughfare  from  Braintree, 
and  Quincy,  to  Boston. 
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Daring  Braintree's  fint  oentuiy  it  is  qneitioiuible 
whether  the  roade  were  kept  in  syrtematio  repair. 
That  they,  in  common  with  those  of  aJl  the  other  Maa- 
eachnaetts  country  towns,  were  yerj  bad,  and,  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  frost  comes  out  of  the 
ground,  well-nigh  impassable,  may  safely  be  inferred ; 
for  there  was  no  tax  imposed  for  constructing  or  keep- 
ing them  in  order,  and  such  work  as  was  done  upon 
them  was  done  by  commutation  or  in  kind.  That  is, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  every  one  was  called 
upon  to  labor  on  the  highways,  bringing  with  him  his 
horses  or  his  oxen,  if  he  had  them,  his  eart  and  his 
tools.  The  principles  of  road  construction  were  not 
understood,  and,  needless  to  say,  the  labor  and  time 
thus  expended  were  largely  thrown  away. 

As  early  as  1780  ^^  the  affair  of  mendiog  or  repair^ 
ing  the  Highways  "  in  the  usual  method,  by  surveyors, 
or  by  a  town  rate^  had,  in  the  Braintree  town-meet* 
ings,  been  the  occasion  of  ^*  some  considerable  De- 
bate." In  1734  the  question  was  again  agitated,  and 
now  ^^  the  vote  was  thought  by  some  not  to  be  dear, 
after  which  it  was  decided  by  the  Poll  in  the  negar 
tive."  In  1756, ''  Urge  Debate  being  had  thereon,*' 
the  town  decided  in  favor  of  a  rate ;  but,  a  few  days ' 
later,  this  action  was  promptly  reconsidered,  and 
^*  the  usual  method  of  surveyors "  substituted  thei^e- 
for.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  condition  of  the 
ways  was  now  very  bad ;  for,  in  1761,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  repairing  diem  by  special  tax  or  as  theretofore 
came  up,  ^^  after  considerable  Debate  thereon  ColL 
Josiah  Quincy  made  a  Present  of  Fifty  Dollars  to 
the  Town  to  be  expended  in  mending  the  ways ;  *' 
whereupon  the  tovm  at  once  voted  its  thanks  to  ^^  the 
G>llo.  for  his  noble  and  Grenerous  Grant ; "  fifty  dol- 
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Ian  repreaenied  the  labor  tor  one  month  of  two  men 
and  one  bone  and  cart  at  the  rate  of  wages  then  paid« 
Ab  will  presently  appear,  John  Adams  was  chosen 
Surveyor  of  Highways  at  the  town-meeting  in  which 
Colonel  Quincy  made  his  offer,  and  very  possibly  it 
was  Colonel  Quincy's  gift  of  fifty  dollars  that  the 
young  surveyor  used  in  ploughing^  ditching,  blowing 
rocks  and  building  bridges  during  the  ensuing  season ; 
for,  as  no  tax  was  levied,  it  is  not  apparent  from 
what  source  other  than  this  the  money  spent  could 
have  been  derived. 

In  any  event  the  change  of  system  as  respects  the 
highways,  which  had  theu  been  more  than  thirty  years 
under  discussion,  took  place  about  the  year  1764,  and 
John  Adams  was  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about. 
Two  years  before  he  had  settled  the  vexed  question  of 
the  town  commons,  and  now  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  town  roads.  He  long  afterwards  recounted  his 
experience  in  this'  connection,  saying  that  in  March, 
1761,  being  then  a  young  lawyer  in  Braintree,  he  had 
heard  himself  suddenly  nominated  in  toWn-meeting 
as  surveyor  of  highways.  At  first  he  was  very  indig- 
nant, remarking  that  ^  they  might  as  well  have  chosen 
any  boy  in  school ;  '*  but,  after  thinking  the  matter, 
over,  he  concluded  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  accept 
the  situation  quietly,  and  give  the  town  at  least  an  en- 
ergetic administration  of  the  office. 

**  Accordingly,  I  went  to  ploaghing  and  ditching  and 
blowing  rocks  upon  Penn's  Hill,  and  building  an  entire  new 
bridge  of  stone  below  Dr.  Miller^s  and  above  Mr.  Wibird's. 
The  best  workmen  in  town  were  employed  in  laying  the 
foundation  and  placing  the  bndge,  but  the  next  spring 
brought  down  a  flood  that  threw  my  bridge  all  into  rains. 
The  materials  remained,  and  were  afterwai<ds  rehdd  in  a 
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more  dnrmble  nuumer;  and  the  bkine  fell  dpoB  the  work- 
men, not  upon  me,  for  ell  agreed  that  I  had  ezeeoted  my  t 
offiee  with  impartiality,  diligence,  and  ipirit." 

Yet  this  not  unoanal  outcome  of  amateur,  though 
official,  aeal  seems  to  have  set  the  Braintree  road  snr- 
yeyor  reflecting,  for  he  goes  on  to  say :  — 

*'  There  had  been  a  controversy  in  town  for  many  years 
eoneeming  the  mode  of  repairing  the  roads.  A  party  had 
long  strag^^ed  to  obtain  a  vote  that  the  hi^ways  shoold  be 
repaired  by  a  tax,  but  never  had  been  able  to  carry  their 
point.  The  roads  were  very  bad  and  much  neglected,  and 
I  thooght  a  tax  a  more  equitable  method  and  more  likely 
to  be  effeetnal,  and,  therefore,  joined  this  party  in  a  pnbUe 
speech,  carried  a  vote  by  a  large  majority,  and  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  by-law,  to  be  enacted  at  the  next  meeting. 
Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  Roxbury  and,  after  them,  Wey- 
mouth had  adopted  this  course.  I  procured  a  copy  of  their 
law,  and  prepared  a  plan  for  Bramtree,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible conformable  to  their  model,  reported  it  to  the  town, 
and  it  was  adopted  by  a  great  majority.  Under  this  law 
the  roads  have  been  repaired  to  this  day,  and  the  effects  of 
it  are  visible  to  every  eye." 

The  nse  made  of  New  England  country  town  roads 
throngbout  the  colonial  period,  down  even  to  the  year 
1830,  was  comparatively  light.  There  was  no  inter- 
nal commerce  worthy  of  the  name,  and  the  pleasure 
travel  amounted  to  nothing.  Travellers  journeyed 
chiefly  on  horseback.  In  the  winter-time,  when  the 
ground  was  hard  with  frost  or  covered  with  snow, 
clumsy  carts  and  sleds,  drawn  mainly  by  oxen,  were 
kept  busy  bringing  loads  of  cordwood  from  the  wood- 
lots,  or  carrying  com,  potatoes  and  other  farm  produce 
to  market  at  Boston.  Manure  was  hauled  merely 
from  the  barn-yard  to  the  neighboring  field ;  lumber 
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and  material  were  earted  only  when  some  dwelling 
or  out-bnilding  was  to  be  raised.  The  stage^^oach 
period  was  wholly  of  the  present  century.  Though 
the  first  regular  line  of  these  ooaohes,  that  from  Bos- 
ton to  Providenoe,  was  established  in  1767,  making 
part  of  the  inside,  or  land  and  water  route  to  New 
York,  yet,  strange  as  it  now  seems,  it  was  more  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  settlement 
before  even  a  baggage  wagon,  adapted  also  to  the 
carriage  of  passengers,  was  run  between  Boston  and 
4  Braintree  or  Quincy,  so  trifling  was  the  intercourse 

^  and  tra£Blc  between  the  two  places :   and,  indeed,  it 

was  not  until  1840,  two  full  centuries  after  the  incor- 
poration of  the  original  town,  that  the   stage-coach 
movement  along  the  ancient  coast  road  began  to  tax 
its  strength  as  a  highway. 
\^  Consequently,  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 

h  settlement,  the  country  roads  in  Braintree  and  Quincy, 

■  jA  however  poorly  made  or  kept  in  repair,  were  quite 

|4H  equal  to  the  light  work  exacted  of  them.    Of  what 

^P  that  work  was  in  the  earlier  and  colonial  days  we  get 

■^  glimpses  here  and  there  in  such  records  as  that  of 

Tutor  Flynt*s  journey  to  Portsmouth  in  1755,  and 
John  Adams*  drive  with  his  wife  to  Salem  in  1766  to 
visit  their  '^  dear  brother  Cranch."  There  being  then 
no  stages  at  all  in  the  colony,  ^^  a  single  horse  and 
chiur  without  a  top  was  the  usual  mode  of  conveyance. 
A  covered  chair,  called  a  calash,  was  very  seldom 
'  used."    In  the  case  of  Tutor  Flynt,  he  and  his  com- 

panion, leaving  Cambridge  after  breakfast,  ^^oated  " 
\  and  had  ^^  a  nip  of  milk  punch  "  at  Lynn,  and  then 

towards  sunset  ^'  reached  the  dwelling  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jewett,  of  Rowley,  and  Mr.  Flynt  acquainted  him  he 
meant  to  tarry  there  that  night*'    They  reached  Ports- 
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mouth  the  following  evening.    John  Adams,  some  ten  c 

years  later,  leaving  Braintree  in  the  morning,  dined 
in  Boston  and  passed  the  night  at  Medford,  getting  to 
Salem  at  noon  the  following  day*  A  few  years  later, 
while  riding  the  circuit,  he  described  bow  he 

^^  Overtook  Judge  Gushing  in  his  old  curride  and  two  lean 
horses,  and  Dick,  his  negro,  at  his  right  hand,  drivii^  the  t 

curride.     This  is  the  way  of  travelling  in  1771,  —  a  judge  f 

of  the  circuits,  a  judge  of  the  superior  court,  a  judge  of  the 
King's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer  for  the  Prov- 
ince, travels  with  a  piur  of  wratched  old  jades  of  horses  in 
a  wretched  old  dung-cart  of  a  curride,  and  a  negro  on  the 
same  seat  with  him  driving.*' 

An  eye-witness  gave  a  somewhat  similar  description 
of  Dr.  Chauncey,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, as  he  drove  about  the  town  making  his  parochial 
visits  at  a  period  about  fifteen  years  later :  — 

*<  In  a  heavy,  yellow-bodied  chaise,  with  long  shafts,  a 
black  boy  perched  on  the  horse's  tail,  the  old  divine  was 
seated,  in  his  dignified  clerical  costume,  with  three-cornered 
hat,  gold  cane  and  laced  wrists,  bowing  gracefully  to  dtizens 
as  he  passed.  His  grinning  young  driver  in  the  meanwhile 
exchanged  his  compliments  with  young  acquaintances  of  his 
own  color  by  touching  them  up  with  his  long  whip  from  his 
safe  perch.*' 

This  was  after  the  Revolution,  but  the  simple  ways 
of  the  fathers  were  still  in  vogue.  In  November, 
1700,  the  widow  of  Colonel  Edmund  Qnincy  died. 
Judge  Sewall  went  out  to  Braintree  to  her  funeral 
from  the  old  Quincy  house,  and  he  describes  Low, 
^^  because  of  the  Porrige  of  snow,  the  Bearers  rid  to 
the  Grave,  alighting  a  little  before  they  came  there. 
Mourners,  Cons.  Edward  and  his  Sister  rid  first ;  then 
Mrs.  Anna  Quincy,  widow,  behind  Mr.  AUen;  and 
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Cousin  Rath  Hunt  behind  her  Husband."  A  few 
yean  kter  yet,  in  1712,  Judge  Sewall  further  tells  of 
a  journey  he  made  from  Plymouth,  where  he  had  been 
holding  court,  to  Boston.    It  was  early  in  March :  — 

^'  Raiued  hard  quickly  after  setting  out ;  went  by  Matta- 
keese  Meeting-house,  and  forded  over  the  North  River. 
My  Horse  stumbled  in  the  considerabie  body  of  water,  but 
I  made  a  shift,  by  God's  Help,  to  set  him,  and  he  recoyered 
aad  earned  me  out  Rained  yery  hard,  that  went  into  a 
Bam  awhile.  Baited  at  Bairsto's.  Dined  at  Coshing's. 
Dryed  my  coat  and  hat  at  both  places.  By  that  time  got 
to  Braintry,  the  day  and  I  were  in  a  manner  spent,  and  I 
turned  in  to  Cousin  Quinsey.  .  .  .  Lodged  in  the  chamber 
next  the  Brooke." 
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DWELLINGS  AND  MOD£8  OF  LIFE. 

Wbeh  Judge  Sewall  thus  tamed  in  at  its  gate  on 
that  rainy  Maich  day«  the  portion  of  the  Qaincy 
hoDse  in  which  was  ^  the  chamber  next  the  Brooke  " 
was  oomparatiyely  new ;  ^  for  it  had,  after  a  fashion 
not  nnconunon  then,  been  built  on  to  the  older  dwell- 
ing, which,  afterwards  relegated  to  menial  uses,  had 
already  stood  there  for  nearly  seventy  years.  The  en- 
tire building  still  remains,  a  noticeable  specimen  of 
the  best  domestic  architecture  of  colonial  times.  Its 
comparatiyely  broad  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  house ; 
the  easy,  winding  staircase  with  carved  balustrade; 
the  low-studded  but  fairly  large  rooms  opening  to  V 

the  south  and  west ;  the  broken  line  of  the  floors  and 
ceilings  which  tell  of  enlargement  at  different  times ; 
the  little  ship-like  lockers  and  other  like  attempts  to 
economize  space  while  space  is  everywhere  wasted,  — 
all  these  things  bespeak  the  dwelling-place  of  gentry. 
Time  has  only  hardened  into  something  very  like  iron 
the  solid  timbers  of  hewn  oak  still  bearing  upon  them 
the  marks  of  the  axe ;  and  one  room  yet  has  on  its 
walls  the  queer,  old  Chinese  paper  which  tradition 
says  was  hung  there  in  1775  in  honor  of  Dorothy 
Quincy's  approaching  marriage  to  John  Hancock; 
though  the  ceremony,  owing  to  political  exigencies, 

I  1706,  June,  ''  14  We  nieed  Mr  Qmmeji  house."      ManhftU'a 
Diar^,  Proc.  Mast.  Hitt,  Soc.  Series  U.  I  ISa 
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was  after  all  performMl,  not  in  the  house  of  the  bride's 
father  in  Braintree,  bat  at  Fairfield,  in  Conneetiont.^ 

Nor  in  the  last  century  was  the  Edmund  Quinej 
house  the  only  specimen  of  this  order  of  dweUing  in 
Braintree  North  Precinot.  Colonel  John  Quincy  oc- 
cupied another  such  house  at  Mount  WoUaston,  which 
he  had  built  in  1716,  and  which  stood  there,  though 
reduced  to  baser  uses,  until  the  year  1852.  Here 
during  his  long  public  life  he  often  entertained  friends 
and  acquaintances  coming  by  boat  across  the  bay 
from  Boston  to  visit  him,  and  there  are  traditions  of 
strawberry  parties  held  on  the  Half-Moon  Island  be- 
fore the  upland  top  of  that  now  submerged  gpravel 
ridge  had  been  whoUy  washed  away.  The  house  of 
Leonard  Vassall,  built  by  him  in  1781  and  later 
owned  by  his  son-in-law,  was  bought  by  John  Adams 
in  1787.  Another  of  theses  residences,  it  was  the  sum- 
mer resort  of  a  West  India  planter,  and  still  con- 
tains one  room  panelled  f  rcmi  floor  to  ceiling  in  solid 
St.  Domingo  mah<^;any.  Originally  a  small  dwelling, 
constructed  on  a  plan  not  unusual  in  the  tropics,  with 
kitchen  and  all  domestic  arrangements  behind  the 
house  and  in  a  separate  building,  in  itself  it  contained 
only  parlors  and  sleeping-rooms ;  but  gradually  it  was 
added  to,  until  the  original  house  is  now  lost  in  the 
wide  front  and  deep  gabled  wings  of  the  later  struc- 
ture.   In  this  house  John  Adams  died. 

These  houses  and  houses  like  these  were  the  homes 
in  Braintree  of  the  landed  gentry,  during  the  long 
time  in  which  there  was  in  the  community  little  prop- 
erty other  than  land.  They  were  the  New  England 
manor  houses.  Close  to  them  stood  the  stable,  the 
bam,  the  com  and  wood  and  cart  sheds,  the  cider-mill 
1  Proe.  Mat».  Hi$L  8oc.  SeriM  IL  tL  890. 
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and  all  the  oAer  buildhigB  belonging  to  the  brwid- 
acred  &im,  which  lay  behind  and  about  them.  Nor 
were  thoae  farms  merely  the  eostly  fauraiy  of  gentle- 
man fazmos.  On  the  oontrary,  the  owner  of  the 
house  drew  from  the  adjacent  land  his  chief  sapport. 
He  lived  npon  its  produce ;  for  the  more  prolific  soil 
of  the  West  had  not  then  b^gared  New  England 
agriculture.  From  wood-lot  to  orchard  the  fruits  of 
each  acre  were  carefully  gathered,  and  what  was  not 
sold  was  used  in  rode  plenty  at  home.  Yet  die 
primitive  simplicity  of  those  early  homes  can  -now 
hardly  be  reiJiaed.  They  had  none  of  the  modem 
appliances  of  luxury,  and  scarcely  those  now  accounted 
esaential  to  proper  cleanliness  or  even  decency.  As 
dwelling-places  during  the  less  incleniient  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  houses  were  well  enough,  though  exist- 
ence within  them  was  simple  and  monotonous  to  the 
last  degree ;  but  in  winter  there  was  little  comfort  to 
be  had.  John  Adams  towards  the  end  of  his  life  used 
to  wish  that  he  could  go  to  sleep  in  the  autumn  like  a 
dormouse,  and  not  wake  until  spring.  The  cold  of 
the  sitting-rooms  was  tempered  by  huge  wood  fires, 
which  roasted  one  half  the  person  while  the  other  half 
was  exposed  to  chilling  drafts.  The  women  sat  at 
table  in  shawls,  and  the  men  in  overcoats.  Writing 
on  the  "Lord's  Day,  January  15**,  1716,"  Judge 
Sewall  notes,  "An  Extraordmary  Cold  Storm  of 
Wind  and  Snow.  .  .  .  Bread  was  frozen  at  the  Lord's 
Table:  .  .  .  Though  twas  so  Cold,  yet  John  Tuck* 
erman  was  baptized.  At  six  o'clock  my  ink  freezes 
so  that  I  can  hardly  write  by  a  good  fire  in  my 
Wive's  Chamber.  Yet  was  very  Comfortable  at  Meet- 
ing." And  to  the  same  effect,  four  years  later.  Cotton 
Mather  says,  ^^  'Tis  dreadful  oold,  my  ink  glass  in  my 
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stendiah  is  froae  and  splitfc  in  my  Tery  ttOTtt.  My  ink 
in  my  pen  soffen  a  congelation.''  Such  was  the  in- 
door  tempeiatnie  at  times  in  rooms  artificially  heated ; 
while,  as  for  the  nnventilated  bedrooms,  water  was  not 
left  in  them  ovemigfat  for  the  simple  reason  that  in 
the  morning  it  might  not  improbably  be  found  solid 
ice  ;  and  entries,  whicK  could  not  be  heated,  had  the 
temperature  of  modem  refrigerators. 

Such  were  what  might  be  called  the  mansions  of 
the  colonial  gentry ;  and  such  in  Braintree  they  con- 
tinued to  be  until  long  after  1880  when  the  gradual 
introduction  of  coal  and  new  appliances  for  heat- 
ing rcTolutionisEed  modes  of  life.  The  dwelling  of 
the  farmer  was  of  another  class.  It  was  the  sim- 
plest form  of  domestic  architecture.  A  huge  stack  of 
brick  chimneys  was  the  central  idea,  as  well  as  fact, 
in  it,  and  about  this  die  house  was  built  It  was  one 
room  only  in  depih,  and  two  stories  in  height  The 
front  door  opened  on  a  narrow  space,  with  rooms  on 
either  side,  while  directly  behind  the  door,  and  some 
four  or  fiTe  feet  away,  were  the  crooked  stairs,  sup- 
ported on  the  chimney.  Behind  this  outer  shell  was  a 
lean-to,  or  leanter  as  it  was  pronounced  and  is  some- 
times found  spelled,  the  sloping  roof  of  which,  be- 
ginning  at  the  rear  eaves  of  the  house,  descended  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground.  In  this  were  the 
kitchen  and  wash-room ;  and  here,  on  all  ordinary 
occasions,  the  family  took  their  meals  and  the  house- 
hold work  was  done.  Of  the  front  rooms,  one  was 
the  ordinary  sittii^-room,  and  the  other,  the  best  par- 
lor, formal,  nnventilated  and  uncomfortable,  was  en- 
tered only  upon  the  Sabbath  or  great  occasions,  such 
as  a  funeral  or  a  wedding  or  a  christening.  About 
these  houses,  which  as  a  rule  stood  facing  towards 
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the  sonth  and  as  near  as  mi^t  be  to  the  road,  thongh 
rarely  square  with  it,  were  the  ontJionses,  sheds  and 
bams  necessary  for  carrying  on  hxm  or  household 
work* 

The  wearing  apparel  and  honsehold  fnmitore,  as 
revealed  through  the  Braintree  inventories,  speak  also 
of  a  modest  and  almost  Spartan  simplicity.  There 
seem  to  have  been  a  few  beds,  —  possibly  one  of 
feathers,  but  generally  of  wool  or  of  corn-husks, — 
some  bolsters,  blankets  and  coverlids;  but,  except  in 
the  cases  of  the  more  wealthy,  there  is  no  mention 
of  bed  linen.  CoL  Edmund  Quinc/s  two  carpets 
were  appraised  at  one  pound.  There  was  one  taUe, 
and  possibly  two ;  a  few  chairs,  perhaps  half  a  doien, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  rich,  a  scattering  of  cushions 
and  covers  to  chairs,  but  stools  were  chiefly  in  use. 
Knives  and  forks  are  not  mentioned  in  the  probate  in- 
ventories until  a  comparatively  recent  time,  but  pew- 
ter and  earthenware  is  generally  valued  at  from  a  few 
shillings  to  as  many  pounds.  The  kitchen  utensils 
seem  to  have  consisted  of  a  brass  and  iron  pot  or  two, 
and  some  pans.  There  would  be  a  Bible  in  the  house, 
and  possibly  a  few  other  books ;  an  old  musket  and 
sword ;  a  looking-glass  now  and  then.  The  dress  was 
of  homespun,  and  worn  and  reworn  until  there  was 
nothing  left  of  it.  Id  the  division  of  personal  effects, 
**  Benjamin  Had  a  pair  of  Shoes,"  and  ^  David  Had 
a  Beaver  Hat,"  while  **  I  Had  one  wosted  Cap  and  a 
pair  of  old  Shoues."  A  hat  would  thus  descend  from 
father  to  son,  and  for  fifty  years  make  its  regular  ap- 
pearance at  meeting.  The  wearing  apparel  of  a  whole 
family  would  be  stored  away  for  generations,  fashions 
never  changing ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  wearing  apparel  oonstitutes  the  first  and 
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generally  one  of  tiie  largest  items  of  the  inventories, 
while  in  the  wills,  especially  of  the  female  heads  of 
large  familes,  every  article  of  raiment,  especially  fin- 
ery, was  devised  to  individuals  with  long  considered 
impartiality. 

The  food  and  drink  of  dwellers  in  Braintree  dnring 
the  first  centory  or  two  of  town  life  were  as  simple 
as  their  farqitnre.  Indian-corn  meal  was  the  great 
standby ;  and,  even  as  late  as  the  earlier  years  of  the 
present  century,  flour  was  bought  by  the  pound,  and 
used  only  in  the  houses  of  the  gentry.  As  bread  made 
wholly  of  meal  soon  became  dry,  rye  was  mixed  with 
it ;  and  Governor  Hutchinson  told  George  III.  in  their 
interview  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  former 
in  London,  in  July,  1774,  that,  from  long  use,  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  had  at  that  time  learned  to 
prefer  the  coarse  bread  made  of  .rye  and  Indian-corn 
meal  mixed  to  flour  or  wheaten  bread,  ^^  and  some  of 
our  country  people  prefer  a  bushel  of  Bye  to  a  bushel 
of  Wheat,  if  die  price  should  be  the  same."  ^  Fresh 
meat  was  rarely  seen,  but  the  well-to-do  in  the  autumn 
of  each  year  were  in  the  custom  of  salting  down  a  hog 
or  a  quarter  of  beef,  bits  of  which  later  on  were  boiled 
in  the  Indian  porridge.  During  a  period  of  fourteen 
years,  including  the  last  years  of  tli^  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  die  earliest  years  of  the  eighteenth,  a  man 
named  John  Marshall,  who  lived  in  Braintree,  kept 
a  diary,  in  which  he  jotted  down  homely  items  which 
were  to  him  of  interest.  This  diary  has  been  pre- 
served, and  the  material  portions  of  it  published.*  In 
it  Marshall  notes  that  in  January,  1704,  a  hog  weigh- 

^  Hnteh]iiMn*8  Didry,  i.  171. 

*  A  portion  of  it  is  in  the  appendix  to  Limt's  Two  Duoomnei,  106-11, 
and  another  portion  hi  Proc  Mtm,  Hitt,  8oe.  Series  H  i.  149-64. 
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iag  two  lumdred  mud  uty  pooads  eost  IiiiB  fiffy  dul- 
Hiigs,  or  about  68.33,  mud  a  quarter  of  beef,  aerenty- 
loiir  pomdsi  eoat  him  twelve  abflfinga,  or  68 ;  and  lie 
at  the  aaaie  time  mentioiia  diat  proTiaiaiia  wcro  tben 
**more  plenty  and  cheap  than  is  frequently  known, 
beef  for  six  farthings  per  ponnd,  porik  at  iwopenee 
the  moat»  the  best  two  and  a  half  penee,  Indian  [meal] 
two  shillings  per  boshel,  manlt  faariay  at  two  shil- 
lings." Natonlly  the  oonstaot  nse  of  salted 
created  thirst ;  and  this  thirst,  the  neeeesar 
qoenee  of  what  it  is  the  coslom  to  call  n  simfJo 
of  fife,  led  to  that  intemperance  wUdi  was  die  bane 
of  New  England^  The  use  of  tea  and  coffee  as  bcTer- 
ages  was  not  general  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  centaiy,  and  prior  to  that  time  the  people  drank 
water,  milk,  beer,  cider  and  mm.  The  ezcessiTe  use 
of  the  last,  and  its  demoralising  consequences,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  speak  of  presently.  Meanwhile  it 
will  be  noticed  that  Marshall  in  his  short  jRice-list 
mentions  ^  manlt  barlay  "  as  the  st^>le  next  in  impor- 
tance to  com-meaL  A  brewery  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Braintree  institutions,  second  only  to  the  milL  The 
first  was  established  by  Henry  Adams,  the  town  derk, 
shortly  after  1640,  and  was  afterwards  carried  on  by 
his  son.  Later,  cider  seems  to  have  supplanted  beer 
as  the  erery-day  and  aU-day  bcTerage,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  it  drunk  by  all  classes  down  to  a  late  period 
in  this  century  was  almost  incredible.  In  the  cellars 
of  the  more  well-to-do  houses  a  barrd  of  cider  was 
always  on  tap,  and  {Mtchers  of  it  were  brou^t  up 
at  ereiy  meal,  and  in  the  morning  and  evening.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  a  large  tankard  of  hard  cider  was 
John  Adams'  morning  draught  before  breakfast ;  and 
in  sending  directions  from  Philadelphia  to  her  agent 
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at  Qainoy,  in  1799,  Mrs.  Adams  takes  oare  to  mention 
that  *^  the  President  hopes  you  will  not  omit  to  have 
eight  or  nine  barrels  of  good  late-made  cider  put  up 
in  the  cellar  for  his  own  particular  use." 

There  were  no  shops,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  in  Braintree  or  in  Quincy  prior  to  1830.  At 
the  yillage  store  the  more  usual  and  necessary  dry  and 
West  India  goods,  as  the  signs  read,  from  a  paper  of 
pins  to  a  glass  of  New  England  rum,  could  be  obtained. 
For  everything  else  people  had  to  go  to  Boston,  which 
they  did  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  chairs  or  carts,  and 
by  water.  Marshall  in  his  diary  speaks  of  going  to 
Boston  as  no  unusual  occurrence.  In  October,  1706, 
his  father  died ;  in  Sejftember,  1708,  he  lost  an  infant 
son  ;  and  in  October,  1710,  his  mother.  In  each  case 
he  speaks  of  going  to  Boston  the  next  day  ^*  to  get 
things  for  the  f  uneraL"  He  was  himself  a  mason  and 
plasterer,  but  like  most  men  of  his  time  he  seems  to 
have  turned  his  hand  to  anything  by  which  he  conld 
earn  a  few  shillings,  for  he  was  a  farmer,  a  carpenter, 
atithingman,  a  coroner,  and  town  constable ;  and,  act- 
ing probably  in  the  latter  capacity,  he  notes  that  on 
April  8, 1700,  he  ''  went  to  Boston  with  a  Boge  that 
ran  away  from  me."  The  boot-maker,  the  cobbler, 
the  mason  and  the  carpenter  were  all  recognized  me- 
chanics, and  earned  a  living  by  their  trades.  The 
usual  wages  of  skilled  laborers  were  from  sixty-five 
cents  to  a  dollar  a  day,  those  of  ordinary,  unskilled 
laborers  two  shillings  or  thirty-three  cents;  and,  fluc- 
tuations of  currency  apart,  these  wages  seem  to  have 
generally  ruled  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  busiest  man  in  the  community  was  the 
blacksmith,  for  not  only  were  all  the  horses  and  oxen 
shod  at  his  forge,  but  he  was  the  general  wheelwright, 
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and  maker  and  repairer  of  ham.  tools.  Eyetytlmig 
made  of  inm  soon  or  late  paaaed  tfaroagh  his  hands, 
and  his  shop,  standing  on  the  main  street,  was  a  cen- 
tral pdnt  in  the  life  and  movement  of  the  town.  For 
the  rest,  the  peddler  and  Uie  fishman  were  the  chief 
purreyors  both  of  news  and  of  merchandise,  and  theb 
horns  were  regolarly  heard  on  Bnuntree  roads  during 
the  first  two  centories  of  town  life. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

POPULATION   AND  WEALTH. 

At  tibe  time  the  original  Braintree  ohuroh  was  gath- 
ered, tibe  town  numbered  about  eighty  families,  repre- 
senting a  population  of  not  far  from  five  hundred  souls, 
living  mainly  within  the  limits  of  what  afterwards 
became  the  North  Precinct  In  1640  the  English 
emigration  to  New  England  had  already  ceased,  and 
for  many  years  thereafter  the  coming  of  new  families 
y  into  Braintree  was  systematically  discouraged.    In 

.  ^  1682  the  population  of  the  town  was  limited  to  ^^  about 

ninety  or  a  hundred  families  at  die  most*'    Assuming 
that  there  were  148  families  in  the  entire  town  in 
4  1707,  and  the  enumeration  then  made  vtras  undoubt- 

^  edly  thorough,^  during  the  next  half  century  the 

population  seems  to  have  increased  less  than  three- 
fold, for,  iu  the  census  of  1765,  Braintree  was  returned 
as  containing  857  families.     Franklin,  as  the  result  of 
1  carefid  computations,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 

inhabitants  of  America,  from  natural  increase,  doubled 
^  their  numbers  during  this  period  in  twenty-five  years : 

and  Governor  Hutchinson,  than  whom   no  one  vtras 
)  better  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  such  a  point, 

thought  the  estimate  not  excessive ;  though,  he  said, 
^  the  increase  was  greater  in  the  southern  than  in  the 

northern  colonies.^    The  New  England  family  was 
unquestionably  larger  then  than  now,  and,  according 
^  Pattee,  Old  Braininey  208.  <  Hatohiitton,  Diary,  L  170. 
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to  the  cawas'of  1765,  it  avenged  in  Bniniree  almost  \ 

exactly  seTen  penons.  If  the  aaaie  avenge  held  good 
for  the  eailier  period,  die  popolatioii  of  &aiiitiee  did  \ 

not  fan  mndi  short  of  700  in  1683,  and  had  incieaaed  ! 

to  1,000  in  1707.  Duiing  die  next  fif^-eigfat  years  it 
grew  to  2,433,  a  rate  of  increase  only  half  of  that  oom-  i 

poted  as  natural  by  Franklin :  yet  die  fignres  do  not 
indicate  anything  larger,  and  the  data  are  fairly  tmst- 
worthy.  The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that,  judg- 
ing by  the  experience  of  Braintree,  the  population  of 
New  England,  with  almost  no  immigration,  increased 
during  the  oentniy  which  preceded  the  roTolutionary 
troubles  at  die  rate  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  in  each 
twenty-five  years. 

Between  1765  and  1790, -^twenty-five  years, — the 
increase  was  abnormally  small,  about  fourteen  per 
cent ;  but  during  the  next  fifty  years  it  was  220  per 
cent,  for  the  period  of  rapid  modem  growdi  had  dien 
set  in.  Yet,  in  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  years 
which  elapsed  betrreen  the  incorporation  of  the  town 
and  the  year  1830,  the  number  of  persons  living  vrithin 
die  limits  of  the  original  Nordi  Precinct  of  Braintree 
increased  only  fivefold ;  while,  during  the  next  sixty 
years,  it  was  destined  to  multiply  sevenfold.  Making 
allowance  for  a  positive  decrease  of  population  during 
the  period  of  revolntionaiy  troubles,  the  population  of 
die  North  Precinct  apparendy  increased  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  from  500  in  1707,  to  1,081  in  1800, 
or  about  twofold ;  during  the  next  ninety  years  it  in- 
creased from  1,081  to  16,711,  or  over  fifteen  fold.  In 
other  words,  in  the  matter  of  population  and  in  the 
case  of  Braintree,  the  development  of  die  eighteenth 
century  was  to  the  nineteenth  positively  as  580  is  to 
15,630,  and  relatively  as  two  is  to  fifteen. 
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There  are  few  data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate 
of  the  aocomiilated  wealth  of  any  of  the  New  England 
towns  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  eentoiy ;  or, 
in  fact,  during  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  take  the  figures 
of  the  census  and^  dividing  the  aggregate  of  returned 
wealth  by  the  total  of  the  population  enumerated,  to 
assert  that  the  accumulated  wealth  of  a  community 
amounts  to  so  many  hundred  dollars  per  head;  but 
the  result  is  merely  one  more  statistical  falsehood. 
The  Tsluations  thus  used  were  made  for  purposes  of 
taxation  only ;  and,  as  is  perfectly  well  known,  a  sworn 
probate  appraisal  would  show  very  different  results. 
Such  is  the  case  now ;  and  it  was  muck  more  so  in  the 
last  century,  for  the  appraisals  as  then  made  were 
merely  nominaL  For  instance  when,  in  1792,  Quincy 
was  set  off  from  Braintree  and  became  an  independent 
town,  the  whole  amount  of  real  estate  in  it  was  ap- 
praised by  die  assessors  at  iC12  7s.  4d.,  and  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  inhabitants  at  £&  7s.  8d.,^  or  a 
total  of  952.77  as  the  assessed  valuation  of  a  town  re- 
turning one  hundred  and  ninety-two  poll-tax  payers 
with  a  population  of  not  less  than  2,000  souls.  The  as- 
sessors of  those  days  were  citizens  of  the  town,  and  as 
such  not  devoid  of  worldly  wisdom.  They  probably 
realized  the  fact  that  the  newly  incorporated  Quincy 
would  in  due  time  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  state  and 
a  county  tax,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  its  own  needs ; 
and,  as  those  taxes  were  apportioned  on  assessors*  re- 
turns, they  saw  no  advantage  likely  to  result  from  a 
valuation  unduly  inflated.  They  seem  to  have  acted 
accordingly.  The  first  name  on  the  list  of  resident 
property  holders  is  *^  Hon.  John  Adams.'*  Mr.  Ad- 
ams was  then  a  man  of  fifty-seven,  and  filling  the  office 
^  PMtoe,  Old  Braintne  and  QwiKjf,  622. 
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of  YioelVeridcnt  of  the  Unhed  States.    He  owned 

in  Bnintroe  three  hooaes  ntosted  on  two  indq[w&dent  ^ 

funis,  both  well  supplied  with  &nn  hnildingB  and 

implements.    Among  the   biger  tax-pejers  of  the 

town  he  was  the  fonrdi,  his  wi£e*s  nnde,  Norton 

Qoinej,  being  the  first,  and  as  soeh  called  upon  fcr 

a  tax  of  jei2  2b.  lid.,  or  •M.fiO.    John  Adams'  real  ^ 

estate  was  Taloed  by  the  assessors  for  purposes  of  f 

taTition  at  9b.  6d.,  or  91.60,  and  his  personal  property 

at  Sd.,  or  about  four  eents ;  a  total  estate  of  91.64.  < 

Yet  upon  this  estate  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax 

of  928.50,  for  the  total  town  le^  of  1792  was  X850, 

though  the  valuation  was  but  £15  ITs.    Of  the  £S50 

the  sum  of  £12  was  derived  from  one  hundred  and 

ninety-two  polls  taxed  7s.  6d.  each ;  X2202s.  lOd.  from  % 

real  estate  valued  at  £12  98.  4d. ;  and  X58  17s.  2d.  ^ 

from  personal  property  appraised  at  X8  7s.  8d. 

Sudi  figures  read  like  a  burlesque ;  but  they  have 
their  use  as  illustrating  the  value  of  the  statistics  upon 
which  many  of  the  conclusions  of  historical  writers 
are  based.  Working  from  data  of  this  sort,  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  reach  results  of  any  value,  either 
poutively  as  respects  the  past,  or  comparatively  as  re- 
spects the  past  and  the  present.  But,  while  this  is 
the  case  as  respects  accumulation  and  the  aggr^ate 
of  wealth,  it  is  not  the  case  with  the  scale  on  wluch 
expenditure  is  conducted :  and,  dealing  with  die  New 
England  towns,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  comparison  of 
periods  which  will  be  not  altogether  deceptive  by  tak- 
ing as  data  the  annual  town  levies  and  certain  salaries 
paid  through  a  long  series  of  years  ;  and  such  a  com- 
parison may  have  a  curious  interest  as  well  as  some 
statistical  value. 

In  the  case  of  Braintree,  for  instance,  the  amount 
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paid  to  ihe  two  ministers  in  1657  was  jEllO,  and  be- 
sides this,  and  the  oountjr  tax,  there  were  probably 
other  small  sums  disbursed  of  which  no  record  re- 
mains. At  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Fiske  was  ^90  a  year.  In  1798,  when 
the  century  was  drawing  to  its  dose,  the  question  of 
a  suitable  salaiy  for  a  colleague  to  Mr.  Wibird  was 
much  discussed.  A  committee  gave  it  **  as  their  most 
mature  judgment "  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  town 
to  pay  its  minister  annually  such  a  sum  *^  as  will  en- 
able him  to  maintain  himself  and  family  comfortably 
and  with  such  decency  as  will  do  honor  to  the  society 
that  supports  them."  And  the  opinion  is  then  ex- 
pressed that  the  sum  of  9500  will  afford  a  minister 
and  his  family  ^^  a  decent  support"  Accordingly,  in 
1799,  Mr.  Whitney  was  settled  in  the  town  on  a  salary 
of  9550.  As  respects  the  total  amount  levied  through 
taxation  for  both  town  and  parish  purposes,  it  may  be 
said,  approximately,  that  the  North  Precinct  levy  was 
in  1656  not  far  from  JSIOO,  and,  more  than  a  century 
later,  in  1770,  the  expenses  of  both  town  and  parish 
had  not  increased  to  over  JC350.  Thirty  years  after- 
wards, in  1800,  the  entire  amount  raised  for  town  and 
parish  purposes  was  93,000.  In  1810  it  was  93,200, 
and  in  1820  it  had  increased  to  94,000.  These  figures 
reveal  most  strikingly  the  stability  and  evenness  of 
the  scale  of  expense  through  the  long  period  covered 
by  them.  Between  1640  and  1820  the  minister's  sal- 
ary increased  from  9300  to  9750,  and  the  total  town 
and  parish  levy  from  9350  to  94,000.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1830,  the  total  town  levy,  then  exclusive  of 
any  salaries  paid  to  the  clergy,  was  94,556.24 ;  in 
1890  it  was  9196,717.87.  The  increase  of  salary 
through  the  first  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
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doccf old.  aad  tint  ^  tvn  kfy 
taehcfoid;  vlule  m  tfe  mo^  period  of 
■e  of  k«7« 
fold. 

Xkatii  CBOPpC  diiiiiig  penods  of  ^ 
6Hiiniy  Bnuiftlicc  f^iwiiiiilji  ' 

does  Bot  seed  to  be  nid.  Abt  <^n^»»«itj  every 
ftvailahle  memhfr  of  vUeh  ii  broogfat  ap  to  do  aoae- 
dun^,  wkfle  its  more  active  imlm*  wk  all  day 
long  evcfy  day  ia  tfce  week  except  Sanday,  wasti^ 
Bodung,  mtiliiiiig  creiTtliiiig,  aciiookd  fnaa  infmcy 
m  tfce  oeveresl  eeonosy  and  etenallr  atrirn^  to  bet- 
ter its  eondhiOB,  — any  eosmonhy  mcb  as  lliift»  dvdl- 
ing  ia  a  region  not  aeteaDy  ieebonnd  or  a  desot,  mast 
accnwifilatr  from  generation  to  generation.  So  the 
Btaiotree  people  accnnralated.  As  each  generation 
passed  away  it  left  more  acres  ander  cnltiTatioB,  more 
houses,  bams  and  fum-baildings,  more  funiiture  and 
household  comforts,  more  cattle,  toob  and  applianees. 
Tet  this  was  alL  Prior  to  1830,  except  dothes  and 
hooflehold  effects,  and  little  hoards  of  silver  money, 
there  was  no  personal  property.  WhatcTer  the  pecK 
pie  had  was  tangible  and  in  sight.  There  were  no 
bonds  or  stocks  loded  awaj  in  safes.  A  few  persons, 
—  and  they  were  veiy  few,  —  having  ready  money 
amassed  in  trade,  may,  after  1800,  have  held  some 
bank  or  tompike  shares ;  but  the  people  of  conntry 
towns  had  even  then  scarcely  as  yet  began  to  be  edn- 
eated  in  this  respect,  and  their  idiole  idea  of  property 
was  the  ownership  of  land  and  buildings.  M<mey  was 
made  in  trade ;  and  the  moneyed  man  was  he  who, 
having  amassed  some  ready  cash,  pat  it  into  goods,  or 
loaned  it  to  others  on  good  secarity,  nsoally  bond  and 
mortgage. 


\ 
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Thus  the  whole  aocumulation  of  ihe  hundred  and 
ninetjr  yeai-s  from  1640  to  1880  in  a  oommunity  like 
\bat  of  Braintree  and  Quinoy  was  at  home  and  on  the 
sutface.     It  showed  for  all  it  was  worth.    Accord- 
ingly, when  John  Adams  returned  to  Braintree  in 
1788,  after  a  ten  years'  absence  in  Europe,  he  spoke 
of  the  increase  of  population  as  *^  wonderful,"  and  was 
amazed  at  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  provisbns ;  but 
^^  the  scarcity  of  money,"  he  wrote,  ^  is  certainly  very 
^        great"     And,  again,  John  Quincy  Adams,  coming 
./        back  to  Quincy  to  his  father's  funeral  in  1826,  after 
years  of  absence,   spoke   with  deep  feeling  of  the 
changes  he  noticed  as  he  sat  in  his  father's  place  in 
the  old  meeting-house,  but  he  added  ^'  it  was  a  com- 
^  forting  reflection  that  the  new  race  of  men  and  women 

1  bad  the  external  marks  of  a  condition  much  improved 

upon  that  of  the  former  age."  Yet  it  may  well  admit 
of  question  whether  the  entire  accumulation  of  that 
Tillage  community  in  those  two  centuries,  lacking  only 
ten  years,  amounted  to  over  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  Allowing  for  the  goods  and  money  which  the 
original  settiers  brought  oyer  with  them,  this  estimate 
supposes  an  average  annual  accumulation  in  the  case 
of  ^Braintree  of  only  some  |8,000  a  year.  For  an  in- 
dustiious,  saving  community  of  from  500  to  2,000 
souls  this  seems  small ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  in^  the  aggregate  it  could  have  been  larger.  In 
1R5U)  there  were  not  over  four  hundred  families  in 
the-  towc^-  The  official  valuation  of  their  wealth  ex- 
ceeded 1^,000.  For  reasons  which  have  already 
been  given,  this  valuation  is  entitled  to  no  weight  as 
respects  accuracy ;  but,  assuming  that  a  fair  valuation 
would  have  shoirn  an  aggregate  of  twice  that  sum,  or 
91,690,000,  —  approximately  the  amount  just  esti- 
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mated  as  the  entire  accumulation  of  the  town,  —  each 
iamily  would  then  have  had,  on  the  average,  property 
of  some  sort  worth  iNtOOO.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
abaolutely  no  one  in  Quincy  was  in  1880  more  than 
weU-to4io,  and  many  f amiUee  had  nothing,  living  frdic 
hand  to  mouth,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  this 
average  could  have  been  exceeded. 

Nor,  in  the  case  of  a  Massachusetts  coast-town  like 
Braintree,  are  the  sources  of  accumulated  wealth 
during  the  colonial  period  at  once  apparent;  for  there 
do  not  seem  in  those  towns  to  have  been  any  recog- 
nized and  established  branches  of  trade  or  manufac- 
ture. The  people  were  landowners  and  laborers,  the 
latter  class  including,  of  course,  all  skilled  workmen 
and  mechanics  ;  and  they  in  greatest  degree  lived  on 
themselves  and  each  other.  Almost  nothing,  from  a 
modern  point  of  view,  seemed  to  come  in  from  vrith- 
out,  or  to  go  out  from  within.  Works,  in  which  bog- 
ore  was  made  into  iron,  were  established  at  an  early 
day  in  Weymouth,  and  also  in  West  Quincy;  but  they 
did  not  prosper:  shipbuilding,  also,  was  carried  on, 
though  to  a  limited  extent,  from  a  period  before  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  industries,  of 
this  character  amounted  to  little  in  the  aggregate ; 
and,  while  the  people  had  almost  nothing  to  sell,  they 
had  to  buy  something  in  the  way  of  clothes,  furniture, 
utensils  and  the  few  articles  of  luxury  they  used.  Hie 
question  naturally  arises,  therefore,  —  From  wdenoe 
did  they  derive  even  the  small  amount  of  ready  money 
requisite  for  these  purchases  ? 

It  must  in  the  first  place  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  purchases  were  of  the  smallest  possible  de- 
scription. Almost  every  house  was  in  itself  a  factory, 
in  which  lap-stone  and  spinning  wheel  were  infuse:/ 
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and,  what  was  not  produced  at  home,  people,  in  bo  far 
as  poaaible,  did  witikout.    The  life  of  the  period  was 
hard  and  self-denying.    But,  in  the  ease  of  Braintree, 
as  of  all  the  other  New  England  towns  east  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  and  north  of  Cape  CSod,  more  careful  in- 
vestigation uniformly  reveals  the  fact  that  the  fisheries 
were  the  basis  of  colonial  commerce,  and  consequently 
the  beginning  of  wealth.    Though  communities  might 
not  themselves  be  actively  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
they  yet  made  their  exchanges  through  them,  and  got 
such  accumulation  as  they  had  from  them.    The  Navi- 
gation Acts  of  Great  ]^tain  were  monuments  of  1^- 
ialative  ignorance  intended  to  secure  English  com- 
merce to  English  shipping;  but  in  them  the  American 
colonies  were  treated  as  part  of  the  British  empire  and 
fared  accordingly.    The  way  in  which  those  particular 
trade  restrictions  worked  is  a  matter  now  little  under- 
stood and  upon  which  the  historian,  rarely  having  him- 
self been  engaged  in  trade,  fails  as  a  rule  to  throw 
dear  light:   but,  so  far  as  New  England  was  con- 
cerned, the  better  opinion  is  that  the  much  denounced 
Navigation  Acts,  loosely  administered  or  wholly  evaded 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  colonial  period,  in 
point  of  fact  stimulated  rather  than  depressed  com- 
merce.^   Illicit  trade  was  free  trade;  and  on  free 
trade  New  England  throve.    Exports  were  practically 
unhampered,  and  those  to  the  West  Indies  were  large. 
Vessels  adapted  to  the  business  were  built  at  every 
convenient  point  along  the  coast,  and  these  vessels, 
laden  mainly  with  fish,  and  after  fish  with « surplus 
farm  produce,  pipe-staves,  lumber  and  live-stock,  went 
out  from  the  shipping-ports,  chief  among  which  was 

^  Cluumin^,  The  Navigation  Law^  Proe.  Am,  Antiquarian  Soddy^ 
October,  IBS^. 
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BostoQf  and,  when  not  sold  in  England,  as  ihej  often  f 

were,  came  back  preeently  loaded  with  aogar,  molaasea, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  bringing  alao  aome  bags  of  coined  / 

Spanish  silver.    There  was,  moreoYcr,  a  prosperoos  ^ 

trade  with  Spain,  Portugal  and  fche  Canaries, — the 
Catholic  fast^y  countries,  —  in  the  course  of  which 
fish  was  exchanged  for  wine  and  specie;  and  this 
also  was  a  source  of  steady  gain.^  And  thus  a  slow, 
steady  accretion  went  on;  Boston,  with  its  foreign 
commerce  based  on  fish,  lumber,  farm  products,  such 
as  com  and  live-stock,  and  rude  mannfaetured  arti- 
cles like,,pjipe^rtiayes,  being  the  mart  to  which  every- 
thing the  neighboring  towns  had  to  sell,  was  brought 
by  wagon,  ox.-team  or  packet;  while  from  Boston  was 
carried  back  to  the  neighboring  towns  the  wet  and 
dry  goods,  the  finer  manufactured  articles  of  necessity 
or  luxury,  and  finally  the  small  balance  of  coin  which 
represented  the  hard-earned  and  carefully  hoarded  i 

excess  in  value  of  what  was  sold  over  what  was 
bought    Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  families,  there- 
fore, composing  the  gentry,  who,  like  the  Quincys,  v 
were  engi^ed  in  foreign  trade,  or,  like  the  Vassalls,  I 
were  West  India  planters,  the  entire  accumulation  of  | 
Braintree  until  the  end  of  the  last  century  was  repre- 
sented in  the  dwellings  of  those  inhabiting  within  its 
limits,  and  in  their  farms,  —  more  and  better  build-  ] 
ings,   clothing,   furniture  and  utensils;   larger  and                4 
more  commodious  bams,  new  acres  under  cultivation ;  {. 
more  oxen,  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  swine;  and,  be- 
hind it  all,  the  little  but  ever,  though  slowly,  growing 
hoards  of  silver  money. 
^  Weeden,  £!cwioiiic  and  8oeud  Hitionf  of  New  SngUmd,  patMhu 
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Whilb  speakiiig  of  the  Bndntree  oommuniij  prior 
to  1792,  and  of  the  Qnincjr  oommanity  between  1792 
and  1880,  constant  feferenoe  has  been  made  to  the 
dasa  of  landed  gentry,  whose  presence  influenced  in  a 
marked  d^ree  the  character  and  development  of  the 
town.  This  class,  it  has  been  observed,  was  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  the  old  English  landowners ;  and  in 
early  Braintree  there  was  one  fomily  more  eorioosly 
typical  of  it  than  could  elsewhere  be  found  in  New 
England :  and,  indeed,  the  record  of  the  Quincy  &m- 
ily  is  probably  unique  even  in  the  larger  field  of 
American  history.  Dwelling  at  the  close  of  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  on  the  same  land  which  the  original 
ancestor  in  this  country  bought  of  the  Indian  sachem 
who  ruled  over  the  Massachusetts  Fields  when  Stand- 
ish  first  landed  at  Squantum,  the  Quincys  have  in 
every  generation  maintained  the  same  high  public 
level  Never  perhaps  rising  to  the  topmost  promi- 
nence, either  official  or  intellectual,  the  fiunily  record 
has  yet  in  both  respects  been  exceptionally  uniform 
and  sustained.  That  record  is  part  of  the  history  of 
the  town  which  took  its  name  £rom  one  scion  of  the 
stock. 

As  their  name  implies,  the  Quincys  were  of  Norman 
blood.  The  probability  is  that  an  ancestor  came  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror  and  fought  at  Hastings ; 
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and  a  eentDiy  and  a  haOf  later  tka  aigMbm  of  a 
'^SaerdeQiiiaej*'wasalBxBdtotliegTCatdiaiter  of 
King  Jolm.  Wlwn  in  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth eentmy  the  Ptaritan  wawtnaA  maiml  thnn^ 
England,  Ednumd  Qniaey  and  his  vifei  Judith,  were 
living  on  an  estate  which  the  hnshand  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  another  EdninnJ  Qsincy,  at  Aehnveh, 
near  Wigsthorpe,  in  Northamptnnshirfe  Edmnnd 
Qidncy,  the  son,  was  a  Paritan ;  ttid  when  another  Ed- 
mond  was  bmn  in  1627,  the  local  leeofd  shows  that 
the  child  was  "^  baptiaed  ebewhers  and  not  in  ovr 
Finish  Chnrch."  In  1683,  bong  then  in  his  thirty- 
seoond  year,  KdmnnJ  Qoincy  cane  to  New  England, 
a  companion  of  John  Cotton,  landing  in  Boston  on  the 
4th  of  September.  He  was  almost  imsaediatdy  made  a 
fw'fmsn,  and  afterwards  his  name  is  not  infrsqaenftly 
met  in  the  reeords  of  Boston.  He  died  in  16S7, 
shortly  after  the  allotment  "^  at  the*Monnt'*  had  been 
made  to  him.  He  and  Governor  William  Coddington 
were  of  neaify  the  same  age,  and  the  grant  of  land  to 
the  two  lay  undivided  for  two  years  after  Qoiney's 
death.  It  may,  therefore,  be  surmised  that  they  were 
personal  friends,  and  not  imposnbly  it  was  Edmnnd 
Qnincy's  premature  death  which  alone,  in  theAnti- 
nomian  frenxy,  prevented  his  sharing  Coddington's 
troubles,  and  perhaps  his  exile.  Hmm^  this  Edmund 
died  young,  he  left  his  name  to  a  son  and  the  name  of 
his  wife  to  a  dan^t».  A  deaeendant  of  the  latter 
married  into  the  Sewall  family,  and  in  her  memory 
the  stormy,  western  cape  of  Karragansett  Bay  was 
called  Point  Judith. 

The  second  Edmnnd  Qniney,  bom  in  Ei^Iand  in 
1627,  unlike  his  faither,  lived  to  a  full  old  age.  He  is 
the  ^  UncUe  Quinsey  **  <rf  Judge  Sewall's  diary,  whose 
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^     dfiath  IB  recorded  on  the  8ih  of  January,  1698,  as  tiiat 
'^^L  of  ^^a  true  New  England  man,  and  one  of  our  best 
'I^^Friends."    It  was  the  dead  of  winter.    His  funeral 
^f    took  plaoe  four  days  later, — there  having  been  frost 
««one  and  near  two  feet  thick  "  encountered  in  digging 
bis  grave,  —  and  he  was  ^*  decently  buried —  three  foot 
^     companies  and  one  troop  at  his  funeral."    The  pall- 
'     bearers  **  had  Scarves,'*  and  Judge  Sewall  drove  out 
from  Boston  to  be  present,  picking  up  Madam  Dudley 
>       on  the  way,  who  ^^  seem'd  to  be  glad  of  ihe  Invitation 
m     a^id  were  mutually  refreshed  by  our  Company."    It 
¥      was  this  Edmund  Quinoy  who  built  at  Braintree  the 
/         old  colonial  house  still  standing,^  and  between  the  years 
1670  and  1692  he  repeatedly  represented  the  town  in 
the  Oeneral  Court.    A  magistrate  and  the  lieutenant- 
ocdonel  of  the  Suffolk  re^ment,  he  reproduced  the 
type  of  the  English  country  gentleman  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  just  as  the  former  had  gone  up  to  the  Long 
Parliament  ripe  f(v  rebellion  against  Charles  L,  and 
half  a  century  later  had  joined  William  of  Orange  in 
the  overthrow  of  James  II.,  so  Edmund  Quincy,  when 
Andros  was  "'  bound  in  chains  and  cords,  and  put  in  a 
more  secure  place,"  became  naturally  one  of  that  Com* 
mittee  of  Safety  which  carried  on  the  government  of 
the  province  until  the  charier  of  William  and  Mary 
was  granted. 

This  Edmund  Quincy  left  two  sons,  —  Daniel,  the 
child  of  his  first  wife,  Joanna  Hoar,  sister  of  the 
president  of  the  college,  and  Edmund,  whose  mother, 
I    X  Elizabeth  Grookin,  was  the  widow  of  John  EUot,  Jr. 

I    i  Daniel  Quincy  was  the  father  of  that  John  Quincy,  of 

\3  Mount  WoUaston,  in  whose  honor  the  town  of  Quincy 

■  subsequently  received  its  name.     Of  him  it  will  be 
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proper,  dmefore,  presently  to  spesk  at  length.  Ed- 
mond,  his  yoonger  half-brother,  inherited  the  £idher*8 
hoow  and  £um,  and  married  Doroth j  Flynt,  already^ 
referred  to  as  the  commoQ  <Hrigin  of  that  remarkable 
progeny,  in  whidi  statesmen,  jorists,  lawyen,  orators, 
poets,  8tory4eIlerB  and  philosophers  seem  to  yie  wi4i 
each  other  in  recognised  eminenee.  Mote  distbv 
goished  than  either  his  &ther  or  grandfather,  the  third 
Edmund  Qaincj  passed  nearly  his  whde  life  in  the 
pnblie  service.  Gradnating  in  1699,  in  1713-14  Le 
represented  Braintree  in  the  Goieral  Coort,  and  be* 
came  afterwards  a  member  of  the  provincial  CoonciL 
Colonel  of  the  Suffolk  regiment,  he  was  in  1718  made 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  in  1737, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  he  was  selected  as  the  agent  of 
the  province  to  represent  it  before  the  English  govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  the  disputed  New  Ebmpshire 
boundary.  Reaching  London  in  December,  in  the  fol- 
lowing February  he  was  a  victim  of  prevention,  for  he 
died  from  inoculated  small-pox.  He  was  buried  in 
the  graveyard  which  holds  the  dust  of  Bunyan ;  and 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  caused  a  monu- 
ment to  be  there  erected  to  him  as  lasting  evidence 
that  he  was  ^^the  delight  of  his  own  people,  but  of 
none  more  than  of  the  Senate,  who,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  love  and  gratitude,  have  ordered  this  epitaph  to 
be  inscribed." 

Judge  Edmund  Qnincy  had  two  sons,  Edmund  and 
Josiah.  A  portion  of  the  land  at  Braintree  came  into 
the  possession  of  Josiah,  and  it  was  he  who  perpetuated 
the  family,  though  the  old  mansion  passed  into  other 
hands.  A  Boston  merchant  in  his  earlier  life,  this  the 
first  Josiah,  so  named  after  his  grandfather.  Parson 
Josiah  flynt  of  Dorchester,  suddenly  acquired  what 
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was  for  those  days  a  handsome  oompetence  through 
the  happy  audacity  of  the  captain  of  a  vessel  belong- 
ing  to  the  firm  of  which  Quincy  was  a  member.  One 
of  his  descendants  has  given  a  lively  account  ^  of  this 
^  rather  singular  adventure,"  as  he  terms  it,  as  a  result 
of  which,  during  King  George's  war,  a  large  Spanish 
ship,  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  which  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  chests  of  silver  and  two  of  gold,  was  fright- 
ened by  mere  bravado  into  surrendering  to  a  Yankee 
merchantman  armed  with  fourteen  iron  guns  and  six 
of  wood.  The  Spanish  captain  mistook  his  adversary 
for  an  English^  sloop-of-war,  nor  did  he  discover  his 
mistake  until  too  late. 

Wisely  retiring  from  business  in  consequence  of 
this  happy  chance,  the  first  Josiah  Quincy  passed  his 
later  years  at  Braintree,  dwelling  for  a  time  in  a 
house  which  stood  on  the  *^  Hancock  lot."  This  house 
was  burned  in  May,  1769.  In  it  John  Adams,  when 
a  man  of  twenty-three,  was  wont  to  spend  many  even- 
ings, and  it  was  by  mere  chance  he  did  not  marry  one 
of  its  daughters.^  The  methods  of  passing  the  time 
there  may  have  partaken  of  the  somewhat  rude  New 
England  sociability  of  the  period,  or  the  young  lawyer 
may  have  been  suffering  from  a  passing  attack  of 
spleen ;  but,  after  coming  away  from  Colonel  Quincy's 
on  one  occasion,  he  wrote :  —  ^*  Playing  cards  the 
whole  evening.  This  is  the  wise  and  salutary  amuse- 
ment the  young  gentlemen  take  every  evening  in  this 
town*  Playing  cards,  drinking  punch  and  wine, 
smoking  tobacco,  and  swearing.  .  •  •  I  know  not  how 
any  young  fellow  can  study  in  this  town." 

In  his  turn  Josiah  Quincy  was  colonel  of  the  Suf- 

1  Edmniid  Quhiey,  Lift  of  Josiah  Qvtnqf,  8. 
•  Jdin  Adams,  Work$,  ii  7a 
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folk  regiment,  and  he  was  also  through  many  yearn  a 
warm  personal  friend  and  correspondent  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. A  man  of  active,  inquiring  mind,  his  only  ex- 
perience in  public  life  was  in  1765,  the  year  of  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  when  he  served  as  a  commissioner  of 
the  province  in  arranging  joint  military  operations 
with  the  sister  province  of  Pennsylvania.  He  left 
three  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom,  named  after  him- 
self and  known  in  history  as  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
rose  rapidly  to  distinction ;  and,  had  he  not  died  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-one,  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  be  one  of  the  prominent  political  characters  of  the 
Sevolution.  With  John  Adams  he  defended  Captain 
Preston  after  the  so-called  ^^  Boston  Massacre ; "  and, 
in  1774,  when  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was 
the  confidential  agent  in  London  of  the  patriot  party. 
Dying  on  shipboard,  almost  within  sight  of  his  native 
New  England  coast,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  left  behind 
him  an  infant  son,  whose  long  and  honorable  life,  be- 
ginning before  the  Sevolution,  outlasted  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion. 

Recurring  to  the  other  seventeenth-century  branch 
of  the  family,  Daniel  Quincy,  the  elder  son  of  the 
second  Edmund,  was,  on  the  maternal  side,  a  grand- 
son of  Joanna  Hoar,  the  widow  of  Charles  Hoar,  who 
was,  during  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Stuarts,  for  a 
time  sheriff  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  in  England. 
About  1640,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Joanna 
Hoar  came  to  Massachusetts  with  her  five  children, 
and  died  in  Braintree  in  December,  1661 ;  where  she 
sleeps  in  the  old  burying  ground  in  a  common  grave 
with  her  son,  the  third  president  of  Harvard  College, 
and  Bridget,  the  widow  of  that  son  and  daughter  of 
John  Lide   by  his  wife,  known  in  English  history 
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as  Uie  Lady  Alice  Lisle;'  whoee  tragie  fate,  made 
familiar  through  the  page  of  Maoaulay,  famishes  one 
of  the  historic  incidents  deemed  worthy  to  be  im* 
mortalixed  by  the  artist's  hand  on  the  walls  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  chambers  of  Parliament  The  threads 
of  human  destiny  are  apt  to  interlace  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  excite  surprise ;  and  it  is  interesting  in  the 
old  burying  ground  of  a  New  England  town  thus  sud- 
denly \q  come  upon  an  inscription  which  tells  him 
who  stops  to  decipher  it  that  the  daughter  of  her 
whom  Jeffreys  caused  to  be  put  to  death  for  succoring 
the  fugitives  from  Sedgmuir,  there  lies  buried. 

But  Joanna  Hoar  may  well  herself  be  remembered 
as  the  common  origin  of  an  offspring  at  once  numer- 
ous and  notable ;  for,  besides  the  family  bearing  her 
own  name,  than  which  none  has  developed  more  strik- 
ingly or  through  longer  periods  the  sterling  character- 
istics and  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  New  England 
manhood,  —  besides  this  family,  honorably  perpetua- 
ting her  own  and  her  husband's  name,  from  her 
through  one  daughter,  who  married  Henry  Flint,  is 
descended  the  remarkable  progeny  already  referred 
to ;  while  from  another  daughter,  herself  bearing  the 
mother's  name,  came  the  elder  branch  of  the  Quincys, 
issuing  in  Abigail  Adams,  and  her  son,  John  Quincy. 
Among  Joanna  Hoar's  other  descendants  are  numbered, 
also,  the  family  of  Evarts,  and  the  Baldwins  and  Terrys 
of  Connecticut,  including  among  their  members  the 
brilliant  advocate  who  defended  Andrew  Johnson  and 
Ae  brave  soldier  whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
gallant  storming  of  Fort  Fisher.  Indeed,  it  may  ^rly 
be  questioned  whether  in  the  whole  wide  field  of 
American  genealogy  there  is  any  strain  of  blood  more 
^  vx.  Man,  HUl  S^e.  CoiL  t.  lOi,  n. 
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f raitful  of  distiiigoiahed  men  than  that  whidi  UBned 
from  the  widow  of  the  seyenteeiith  oentoiy  sheriff  of 
Glonoeater,  who  himeelf  never  crooeed  the  Atlantic 

Daniel  Qoincj,  the  eldest  of  the  two  b<mis  of  the 
second  Esmond,  was  the  grandson  of  Sheriff  Hoar 
thioogh  his  daughter,  who  also  bore  her  mother's 
name,  Joanna.  In  dne  time,  Daniel  Qoincy  married 
Anna  Shepard,  the  granddaughter  of  the  Boy.  Thomas 
Shepard,  of  Cambridge.  The  marriage  oeremony  took 
place  on  the  9th  of  November,  1682,  and  the  follow- 
ing aoooont  of  what  then  oecorred  is  found  in  the  pages 
of  Sewall:  — 

^^Coosin  Daniel  Qninsej  Marries  Mis.  Anna  Shepard 
Before  John  Hall,  esq.  Saml  Nowell,  esq.  and  many  Per- 
sons present,  almost  Captain  Brattle*s  great  Hall  foil ;  Cap- 
tain B.  and  Mrs.  BratUe  there  for  two.  Mr.  WiUard  began 
with  prayer.  Mr.  Thomas  Shepard  condaded ;  as  he  was 
PrajTing,  Coosin  Savage,  Mother  Hall,  wife  and  self  came 
in.  A  good  space  after,  when  had  eaten  Cake  and  drank 
Wine  and  Beer  plentifally,  we  were  called  into  the  Hall 
again  to  Sing.  In  Singii^r  Time  Mrs.  Brattle  goes  out, 
being  iU ;  Most  of  the  Company  goe  away,  thinking  it  a 
qoaim  or  some  Fit;  Bat  she  grows  worse,  speaks  not  a 
word,  and  so  dyes  away  in  her  chair,  I  holding  her  feet  (for 
she  had  slipt  down).  At  length  oat  of  the  Kitching  we 
carry  the  chair,  and  Her  in  it,  into  the  Wedding  Hall ; 
and  after  a  whfle  lay  the  Corps  of  the  dead  Annt  in  the 
Bride-Bed :  So  that  now  the  strangeness  and  horror  of  the 
thing  filled  the  (jnst  now)  joyoos  Hoose  with  Ejolation : 
The  Bridegroom  and  Bride  lye  at  Mr.  Airs,  son-in4aw  to  the 
deceased,  going  away  like  Persons  pat  to  flight  in  BatteL" 

There  were  two  children  bom  of  this  marriage,  a 
daughter,  Ann,  in  1685,  and  a  son,  John,  in  1689. 
The  year  following  the  birth  of  the  son,  Daniel  Qoincy 
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died.  He  seeniB  always  to  lutre  lived  in  Boston, 
where  be  followed  the  Imde  of  goldsmith,  the  banker 
of  those  days,  and  in  Boston  John  Qoincy  was  bom ; 
but  ciroamstances  seemed  to  draw  the  Quincys  to- 
wards Braintree.  When  William  Coddington  left 
Massachusetts  he  gradually  disposed  of  his  property 
there,  and  in  1689  the  greater  part  of  his  allotment  at 
Mount  WoUaston  was  purchased  by  William  Tyng,  a 
Boston  merchant  Thomas  Shepard  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  this  William  Tyng,  and  the  farm  at  Mount 
WoUaston,  in  1661,  pajBsed  by  inheritance  into  Mrs* 
Shepard's  hands.  In  1677,  five  years  before  Anna 
Shepard  married  Daniel  Quincy,  her  father,  Thomas 
Shepard,  died,  but  her  mother,  William  Tyng's  daugh- 
ter and  the  owner  of  Mount  WoUaston,  lived  untU 
August,  1709*  Mrs.  Daniel  Quincy,  it  has  already 
been  seen,  married  the  Rev.  Moses  Fiske  in  1701,  and 
died  in  July,  1708 ;  accordingly  Mrs.  Shepard,  surviv- 
ing her  daughter,  left  the  farm  at  Mount  WoUaston  in 
1709.  to  her  grandson,  John  Quincy,  who  had  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  CoUege  one  year  before. 

Coming  into  possession  of  the  property  at  this  early 
age,  John  Quincy,  in  1715,  married  Eli^beth  Norton, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Norton,  third  pastor  of 
the  Hingham  church,  and  on  Tuesday,  October  4th, 
of  that  year,  Judge  Sewall  records  that  he  gave  him 
a  *'  Psalm-book  covered  with  Turky-Leather  for  his 
Mistress."  At  about  this  time,  being  already  major 
of  the  Suffolk  regiment,  John  Quincy  built  his  house 
at  Mount  WoUaston,  and  went  there  to  Uve.  Two 
years  later,  in  1717,  he  was  first  sent  to  represent 
Braintree  in  the  General  Court,  and  he  continued  to 
represent  it  at  intervals  through  forty  years.  From  • 
1719  to  1741  his  service  was  consecutive,  and  from 
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1729  to  1789  he  was  Speaker  of  the  Hooae.  Paul 
Dadlejr  was  then  chosen  to  the  phice,  bat  Grovemor 
Shirley  negatived  him,  and  John  Qainoy  was  lechosen. 
In  1742  he  became  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  again 
in  1746,  continuing  in  it  until  1764,  after  which  he 
again  became  a  delegate  for  three  years.  He  was  now 
sixty-eight  years  old,  and  seems  to  have  retired  from 
active  life  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Mount 
Wollaston.  We  there  get  a  glimpse  of  him  through 
the  memoranda  of  John  Adams,  who,  on  Christmas- 
day,  1765,  says  he  ^  drank  tea  at  grandfather  Quinc/s. 
The  old  gentleman  inquisitive  about  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  Governor  and  Council ;  about  the  Governor's 
and  Secretary's  looks  and  behavior,  and  about  the 
final  determination  of  the  Board.  The  old  lady  as 
merry  and  chatty  as  ever,  with  her  stories  out  of  the 
newspapers.*'  The  hearing  here  referred  to  which  ex- 
cited the  old  councillor's  interest  was  that  before  Gov- 
ernor Bernard  on  the  memorial  of  the  town  of  Boston, 
at  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  riots,  that  the  courts  of 
law  should  be  opened. 

For  a  number  of  years  John  Qnincy  was  colonel  of 
the  Suffolk  regiment,  but  in  1742  he  lost  that  position 
through  the  intrigues  of  Joseph  Gooch.  John  Adams 
has  left  a  lively  description  of  this  affair,  in  which  at 
the  time  he  felt  a  boy's  keen  interest ;  for  his  own  fa- 
ther was  in  the  regiment,  and  was  offered  a  captain's 
commission  by  Gooch,  —  an  offer  which  **  he  spurned 
Mrith  disdain  ;  would  serve  in  the  militia  under  no  col- 
onel but  Quincy."  Early  appointed  a  magistrate,  for 
years  and  years  the  name  of  John  Quincy  —  or  Col. 
John  Quincy,  Esq.,  as  the  form  of  those  days  went  — 
appears  in  the  Braintree  records  as  moderator  of  every 
town-meeting.     In  the  parish  also  he  was  the  leading 
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man.  After  the  usage  of  the  period,  he  was  noted  for 
^^  a  strict  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  a  constant 
attendance  upon  the  public  ordinances  of  religion/' 
John  Adams  describes  him  ^*  as  a  man  of  letters, 
taste,  and  sense,'*  as  well  as  ^*  an  experienced  and 
venerated  statesman ; "  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  of  one 
so  prominent  that  not  a  letter  or  paper  of  his,  or  even 
a  book  known  to  have  belonged  to  him,  now  remains 
in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 

Among  those  of  his  own  day  John  Quinqr  ^^  was  as 
much  esteemed  and  respected  as  any  man  in  the  prov- 
ince." Enjoying  what  was  then  looked  upon  as  an 
ample  fortune,  ^^  he  devoted  his  time,  his  faculties,  and 
his  influence  to  the  service  of  his  country,"  studiously 
avoiding  ^*  an  ensnaring  dependency  on  any  man,  and 
whatever  should  tend  to  lay  him  under  any  disadvan- 
tage in  the  discharge  of  his  duty."  He  filled  almost 
every  public  office  to  which  a  native-bom  New  Eng- 
lander  could  in  the  colonial  days  aspire.  Colonel  in 
the  militia.  Speaker  of  the  House,  member  of  the 
Council,  he  also  negotiated  Indian  treaties,  and  in 
1727  the  remnant  of  the  Punkapog  tribe,  abused  and 
defrauded,  petitioned  that  he  might  be  appointed  their 
guardian.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  held  this  trust, 
then  resigning  it  **  by  reason  of  his  distance  "  from 
his  wards.  Finally,  in  all  positions  he  approved  him- 
self *'*'  a  true  friend  to  the  interest  and  prosperity  of 
the  province ;  a  zealous  advocate  for  and  vigorous  de- 
fender of  its  liberties  and  privileges." 

This  detailed  sketch  of  John  Quincy  is  a  necessary 
feature  in  the  history  of  a  typical  Massachusetts  town  * 
of  the  colonial  period ;  for  John  Quincy  was  a  typioal 
man  of  that  period.     He  represented,  perhaps  more 
completely  than  any  other  member  even  of  ihe  remark- 
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able  family  to  which  be  belonged,  a  political  and  soeial 
element  in  New  England  life  which  has  since  disap- 
peared. He  belonged  to  the  class  which  in  England 
prodooed  John  Hampden, — the  educated  country 
gentlemen,  the  owners  of  the  broad  acres  on  which 
they  dwelt.  Following  no  profession,  but  going  up  to 
Parliament  year  after  year,  they  were  the  loyal,  in- 
grained representatives  of  the  commonities  of  which 
they  were  a  part  Of  these  men  Washington  was  a 
Virginia  offshoot.  He  represented  them  in  their  high- 
est phase  of  development  under  Southern  surround- 
ings,—  plain,  true,  straightforward,  self-respecting, 
gifted  with  that  perfectly  balanced  common-sense 
which  in  its  way  is  one  sort  of  genius.  Favorable  cir- 
cumstances, always  availed  of,  brought  Washington 
to  the  front,  and  have  made  of  him  an  American  im- 
mortality. Yet  in  America  at  that  time,  as  in  the 
Stoke-Pogis  churchyard,  there  were  doubtless  many 
men  who  contained  within  themselves  the  possibilities 
of  a  Hampden,  a  Milton  or  a  Cromwell.  That  John 
Quincy  contained  those  elements  cannot  be  asserted, 
for  of  him  nothing  now  remains  except  a  name  and  a 
few  dates.  His  grave,  even,  is  not  marked,  nor  its 
place  known ;  but,  none  the  less,  throughout  a  long 
life  lived  in  the  land  he  was  a  good  specimen  of  the 
sturdy,  common-sensed,  high-toned  class  of  EngUsh 
gentlemen  in  the  shape  New  England  reproduced 
them  in  colonial  days.  What  under  other  circum- 
stances he  might  have  proved,  it  would  be  idle  to 
surmise.  Bom  and  dying  a  colonist  in  a  small  pro- 
vincial community  thickly  crusted  over  with  theology, 
and  in  freedom  of  thought  and  fancy  hardly  more 
than  childish,  he  and  those  of  his  time  had  scant 
room  for  development.  The  stage  was  small,  and  its 
atmosphere  was  icy. 
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In  one  reBpect,  however,  John  Quinoy  was  singu- 
larly fortunate.  Though  scarcely  a  line  of  his  writing 
remains,  though  his  public  services  are  forgotten, 
though  his  grave  is  unknown  and  his  only  son  died 
childless,  yet  his  name  survives.  When,  in  1792,  the 
original  town  of  Braintree  was  subdivided,  ihe  Bev. 
Anthony  Wibird  ^^  was  requested  to  give  a  name  to 
the  place.  He  refusing  to  do  so,  a  similar  request  was 
made  to  the  Hon«  Richard  Cranch,  who  recommended 
its  being  called  Quincy,  in  honor  of  Col.  John 
Quincy."  ^  Nor  was  this  the  only  form  in  which  the 
name  was  perpetuated.  Colonel  Quincy  had  two 
children,  a  son  named  Norton  in  honor  of  his  mother's 
family,  and  a  daughter,  who  became  in  time  the  wife 
of  William  Smith,  of  Weymouth.  Among  the  chil- 
dren of  this  oouple  was  one  who,  in  October,  1764, 
married  John  Adams.  la  July,  1767,  as  old  John 
Quincy  lay  dying  at  Mount  WoUaston,  this  grand- 
daughter of  his  gaye  birth  to  a  son;  and  when,  the 
next  day,  as  was  then  the  practice,  the  child  was  bap- 
tized, its  grandmother,  who  was  present  at  its  birth, 
requited  tiiat  it  might  be  called  after  her  father. 
Long  afterwards  the  child  thus  named  wrote  of  this 
incident :  —  ^^  It  was  filial  tenderness  that  gave  the 
name.  It  was  the  name  of  one  passing  from  earth  to 
immortality.  These  have  been  among  the  strongest 
links  of  my  attachment  to  the  name  of  Quincy,  and 
have  been  to  me  through  Hfe  a  perpetual  admonition 
to  do  nothing  unworthy  of  it." 

In  the  year  1791,  Miss  Hannah  Adams,  the  his- 
torian, in  writing  to  John  Adams,  made  reference  to 
the  ^'  humble  obscurity  "  of  their  common  origin.  Her 
oorrespondent,  in  reply,  while  acknowledging  the  jdn- 

1  Whitney,  HitL  of  Quiiicy,  27.  t 
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■Up,  went  on  CDOgetaeaDj  to  lottik  HbaX^mM  hb 
**eTer  soppoae  that  fuuly  pride  were  any  waj  ez- 
anble,  [he]  ahoold  think  a  deeeot  iram  a  line  of 
rirtooos,  independent  Nev  England  fwnms  for  a 
hnndred  and  nzty  jean  was  a  better  foandataon  for 
it  than  a  deeeent  dnoogfa  rojal  or  nohle  ■eonndrels 
ever  ainoe  the  flood."  The  ^^rirtnooB,  indqwndent 
New  Kngiand  fumen  **  tfans  aUnded  to  were  not  lees 
important  as  a  social  and  political  eleMent  in  onlonial 
days  than  the  gentiy.  They  represented  the  free 
yeomanry  of  England  under  the  new  cooditiona,  joat 
as  the  gentry  represented  the  landholders;  with  the 
distinction,  already  noticed,  that  the  New  England 
faimer,  as  a  nile,d]d  not  pay  rent.  He  was  the  owner 
of  the  land  on  which  he  lived  acd  a  feeeholdar,  — the 
eqnal  <rf  any  one.  This  holding  of  the  fee  it  was 
iriiich  gave  him  his  individuality.  Heeeased  to  be 
the  eoteivatorof  another's  ground  and  himself  had  a 
stake  in  the  ooontry.  Aeeordingly,  he  became  an 
influence  second  to  n<Hie  other  in  the  shaping  of  New 
England  development.  His  influence,  too,  was  im- 
mensely conservative.  Not  quick  of  thought,  he  was 
the  reverse  of  receptive  of  new  ideas;  and,  when 
money  entered  into  the  question,  be  was  mean.  Ac- 
customed in  bis  struggle  for  subsistence  to  eztmt 
everything  he  got  fmn  a  niggard  soil,  he  watched 
public  expenditure  widi  a  ookU  saving  eye,  and  in 
town-meeting  could  be  safely  counted  upon  to  raise  bis 
voice  against  anything  which  was  likely  to  impose  a 
burden  on  bis  acres.  Subsequent  bistoiy  showed  diis 
clearly.  Questions  of  taxation  appealed  to  bim  at 
once,  and  a  freedom  from  all  imposts  not  voted  by  bim- 
seL^  most  nearly  embodied  bis  idea  of  independence. 
In  the  sphere  of  bis  narrow  village  life,  far  removed 
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from  great  cities,  be  saw  round  about  bim  but  two 
dasses  of  men  to  wbom  he  in  any  way  looked  up,  — 
tbe  clergy  and  the  gentry,  tbe  minister  and  tbe  magis- 
trate. So  far  as  means  and  mode  of  life  were  con- 
cerned, those  composing  these  classes  were  not  very 
different  from  himself ;  they,  as  well  as  be,  led  simple 
lives.  All  mingled  in  the  streets,  at  church  and  in 
town-meeting,  with  an  equality  which  was  not  tbe  less 
mutually  respectful  because  it  was  reftL  In  the  gen- 
try and  clergy,  therefore,  the  farmer  saw  nothing  to 
which  be  might  not  aspire  for  his  own  child.  There 
was  no  privileged  class;  no  suggestion  of  caste,  or 
rank,  or  nobility.  If  the  small  farmer  chose  by  dint 
of  severe  economy  to  send  bb  son  to  college,  that  son 
would  be  a  minister  or  a  lawyer,  and  might  marry 
into  the  gentry.  Accordingly,  tbe  farmer  was  very 
apt  to  send  one  son  at  least  to  college. 

As  Edmund  and  John  Quincy  were  in  Braintree  typi- 
cal of  the  gentry,  so  Deacons  Samuel  Bass  and  John 
Adams  were  typical  of  the  farmer  class. .  Through  the 
whole  colonial  period  the  deacon  was  held  in  high  re- 
spect ;  on  the  Sabbath  he  sat  on  his  own  bench  before 
the  pulpit*  and  on  the  week-day  he  and  the  magistrate 
and  the  officers  of  the  militia  were  the  titled  men  of 
the  village.  Speaking  of  a  kinsman  of  his.  Oxen- 
bridge  Thacher  u^  to  say,  —  ^'  Old  Col.  Thacher,  of 
Barnstable,  was  an  excellent  man  ;  he  was  a  very  holy 
man ;  I  used  to  love  to  hear  him  pray ;  he  was  a  coun- 
selor and  a  deacon.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  of  all 
his  titles,  that  of  a  deacon  he  thought  the  most  honor- 
able.*' Braintree's  first  deacon,  Samuel  Bass,  has 
already  been  referred  to  as  tbe  progenitor  of  a  numer- 
ous offspring,  for  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  seen 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  descendants.     Bom  in 
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1601,  he  eame  over  to  New  England  in  1682,  and  flnt 
settled  at  Boxbury ;  from  whence,  in  1640,  he  re- 
moved to  Braintree,  there  purchasing  huids  which  for 
over  two  centuries  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  de- 
scendants. He  was  received  into  the  communion  of 
the  church  in  July,  1640,  and  chosen  deacon,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1694.  A  small  two- 
handled  cup  of  plain  silver  in  the  communion  service 
of  the  First  Church  yet  bears  his  name  and  tide  in- 
scribed upon  it  as  one  of  its  givers.  Active  also  in 
civil  life.  Deacon  Bass  represented  the  town  in  no  less 
than  twelve  General  Courts  between  1641  and  1664. 
In  1645  he  was  on  the  committee  to  see  that  the  town- 
marsh  should  ^^  be  improved  to  the  Elders'  use,''  and 
for  several  years  he  was  one  of  three,  empowered  by 
the  court  to  ^^end  small  cases  in  Braintree  under 
twenty  shillings."  In  1658  he  received  fifteen  votes 
out  of  a  total  of  forty-one  for  the  position  of  ruling 
elder  in  the  church,  and  two  years  later  he  was  one  of 
the  commissipn  appointed  by  the  Greneral  Court  to 
build  a  cart-bridge  ovei*  the  Neponset.    Thus — 

*'  His  irirtnM  walk*d  their  namw  rovad, 
Nor  made  a  pauMf  nor  left  a  Toid ; 
And  Bure  the  eternal  Master  f  oand 
His  single  talent  well  employed.** 

In  1657  a  son  of  Deacon  Bass,  Jphn  by  name,  mar^ 
ried  Buth  Aldeu,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Priscilla 
Alden,  of  Plymouth  and  Mayflower  fame.  By  her 
he  had  a  daughter,  Hannah,  bom  in  June,  1667. 
This  Hannah  Bass  presently  married  Joseph  Adams, 
of  Braintree,  and  on  the  8th  of  February,  1692,  she 
gave  birth  to  John  Adams,  afterwards  in  his  turn 
deacon  of  the  North  Precinct  church.  This  John 
Adams,  therefore,  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  origi- 
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nal  Deacon  Bass,  and  one  of  the  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  descendants  bom  to  him  before  his  death.  John 
Adams  was  in  his  turn  a  typical  New  Enghind  yeo- 
man. He  lived  on  his  farm,  through  which  ran  the 
main  street  of  the  town,  dying  in  1761,  ^beloved, 
esteemed,  and  revered  by  all  who  knew  him,''  hav- 
ing had  seven  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  also 
named  John,  he  had  sent  to  college.  The  life  of  the 
elder  John  Adams  well  illustrates  what  has  been 
called  ^  ^^  the  sturdy,  unostentatious  demeanor  of  those 
who  filled  the  minor  places  of  usefulness'*  in  early 
New  England.  For  nearly  forty  years  his  name 
regularly  appears  in  the  records  of  the  town.  He 
passed  through  all  its  grades  of  office ;  for  in  1722, 
he  being  then  by  occupation  a  ^^  cordwainer,"  or  maker 
of  shoes,  was  chosen  ^^  sealer  of  leather."  In  1724  he 
was  tithingman,  and  in  1727  constable,  or  collector  of 
taxes ;  in  1784  he  was  an  ensign  in  the  militia,  and 
also  selectman ;  and  a  little  later,  havmg  become  lieu- 
tenant, he  volunteered  to  take  care  of  the  town  powder, 
providing  a  chest  for  it  in  his  own  house,  which  he 
thus  converted  into  a  magazine.  Between  1740  and 
1749,  being  still  Lieutenant  Adams,  he  was  nine  times 
selectman.  It  was  in  one  of  the  earlier  of  these  years 
that  his  military  life  came  to  an  end  as  the  result 
of  Joseph  Gooch's  intrigues  to  supersede  G>1.  John 
Quinoy.  Loyal  to  his  commanding  officer,  Lieut  John 
Adams,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  refused  ^^with  dis- 
dain "  the  offer  of  a  captaincy  from  Gooch.  But  in 
May,  1747,  he  had  taken  his  place  among  the  deacons 
on  the  bench  before  the  pidpit,  and  in  1752  he  reap- 
pears in  the  records  among  the  selectmen  as  Deacon 
John  Adams,  and  is  chosen  throagh  four  successive 

^  Hobart,  C^Nfennui/  (1S76)  Oratiom  at  Braintne,  22. 
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jetan,  and  again  in  1758 ;  fourteen  yean  in  all,  did 
he  fill  the  office,  ^almost  all  the  bosineea  of  the  town 
being  managed  by  him."  He  was  now  in  his  sizty- 
BOYenth  year,  and  his  name  is  found  bat  <moe  more  in 
the  records,  and  then  only  in  connection  with  a  way 
through  his  land.  He  died  in  a  season  of  epidemic 
three  years  later.  Long  after,  in  referring  to  him,  his 
son  wrote  that  he  conld  not  adequately  express  the 
exalted  opinions  he  had  ^  of  his  wisdom  and  virtue,** 
and  that  he  was  *^a  man  ci  strict  piety  and  great 
integrity;  much  esteemed  and  beloved  wherever  he 
was  known,  which  was  not  &r,  his  sphere  of  life  being 
not  extensive.'*  Still  later  his  grandson,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  while  philosophijEing  in  his 
diary  over  the  difference  of  fortune  in  life  between 
those  of  his  kindred  educated  at  Harvard  CoU^e  and 
those  not  enjoying  that  advantage,  wrote  as  follows  of 
the  generation  of  his  family  to  which  the  first  John 
Adams  belonged :  —  ^  If  my  grandfather  himself  had 
received  the  same  education,  he  would  have  been  dis- 
tinguished either  as  a  clergyman  or  as  a  lawyer. 

"  *  But  Knowledge  to  his  eyes  her  ample  paget 
Bioh  with  the  spoiU  of  time,  did  iie*er  vnrolL* 

And  the  summit  of  his  political  distinction  was  the 
office  of  a  selectman  of  Braintree.**  ^ 

If  the  Quincys  —  Judges  and  Colonels — furnish 
perfect  types  of  the  colonial  gentry,  as  Deacon  Bass 
and  Lieutenant  John  Adams  do  of  the  colonial  yeo- 
manry, so  an  equally  perfect  type  of  the  colonial  skilled 
workman  and  non-commissioned  officer  is  furnished 
in  John  Marshall,  sometime  treasurer  of  the  North 
Precinct  in  Braintree,  whose  diary  memoranda  have 
already  been  referred  to.    Bom  in  Boston  in  1664» 

1  J.  Q.  Adams,  ifemoirt,  tiL  14a 
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Marshall  passcKi  the  greater  portion  of  his  working  life 
in  Braintree.  His  regular  trade  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  mason;  but,  when  work  in  that  line  was  dull,  he 
made  a  living  by  turning  his  hand  to  almost  any  occn- 
pation,  seeking  a  job  wherever  it  conld  be  found*  So, 
without  apparently  owning  any  land,  he  at  times  farmed 
on  a  small  scale,  made  laths  in  winter,  painted  houses, 
did  carpenter  work,  burned  brick,  bought  and  sold 
live-stock,  and  acted  as  a  messenger.  He  was  also  a 
non-commissioned  officer  in  the  Braintree  company  of 
the  Suffolk  regiment,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
church,  being  for  a  time  precinct  treasurer  ;  his  name 
appears  frequently  in  the  town  records,  usually  as  con- 
stable, but  sometimes  as  tithingman  or  surveyor  of 
highways.  John  Marshall  died  in  October,  1782, 
having  been  during  his  sixty-eight  years  of  life  *^  much 
esteemed  "  in  his  station,  and,  as  the  record  sometimes 
expressed  it,  ^^  Improved  in  the  Town  in  many  Offices 
of  publick  Trust'* 

Some  of  Marshall's  diary  jottings  have  now  become 
curious  as  affording  glimpses  of  the  daily  life  and 
modes  of  thought  of  a  laboring  man  in  the  New  Eng- 
land of  two  centuries  ago.  He  lived  on  what  he  could 
earn,  and  his  usual  wages  as  a  mason  were  four  shil- 
lings, or  sixty-seven  cents,  a  day,  about  the  equivalent 
of  $3.50  a  day  now.  He  found  his  more  regular  em- 
ployment in  Braintree,  but  sought  odd  jobs  in  Boston 
and  on  Castle  Island,  as  well  as  in  Hingham,  Wey- 
mouth, Milton,  Dorchester  and  elsewhere.  He  was 
very  religious,  and  his  diary  contains  entries  like  the 
following :  — 

^*  This  is  written  October  1  st  in  the  evening,  and  to-mor- 
row is  my  birthday.  I  am  now  forty  years  old,  and  cannot 
bnt  be  ashamed  to  look  back  and  consider  how  I  have  spent 
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I  kav« 
»  swBke  oBOfftk  wmd,  sMlegaM 
^oa  Bj  ganlcB,  to  stir  iq»  bj- 
■elf  t»  take  hold  of  God,  to  engage  mj  ay  to  the  Loid  smI 
■J  whole  ■»■  m  his  Mrriee,  whiehthe  Lord  enable  om  to 


Henolethow  he  made  laths,  —  mx  handjedin  tivo 
daja,  —  ^^  watched  with  Mr.  Qidiiaej,^  —  dog  and 
bricked  Mr.  Qimicjr'B  grare,— *«went  to  Boaton  to 
kctore,'*  and  ""mended  Doctor  Hoar's  moDuneni." 
Eartjr  in  1690  Marshall  seems  to  ham  been  deik  and 
aoooonting  officer  of  the  Braintree  company,  and  he 
wrote,  **'  it  was  then  ordered  by  the  malitia  that  a  miL 
itsry  watch  be  kept  in  this  towne  of  half  a  company  a 
night.  Onr  company  watdied  the  6  and  7  of  AprilL 
In  the  two  nights  we  spent  in  drink  6s.  id.,  in  candles 
8d..,  one  shilling  taken  between  father  and  selL**  In 
1699,  the  Earl  of  BeUomont  reached  New  England, 
the  newly  appointed  GroTcmor  of  the  Province,  and 
Marshall  went  to  Boston,  apparently  with  his  company, 
to  take  part  in  the  reception,  for  which  great  prepara- 
tions were  made :  — 

**Ther  was  I  think  twenty  eompaays  of  sonldien,  of 
which  three  were  troopB,  and  soch  a  vast  concoane  of  people 
as  my  poor  eys  never  saw  the  like  before :  the  life-goard 
went  to  Roadisland  to  wait  on  him :  two  troops  went  to  Ded- 
bam  to  meet  him  their :  and  when  he  came  to  Boston  we 
made  a  guard,  from  the  end  of  the  town  to  the  Sooth  meet- 
ing house.  The  life  gnard  rode  foremost  then  eame  some 
oficers  :  next  hb  Lordship  and  Coontess :  then  the  troops  and 
other  gentlemen :  the  drams  beat  the  trampets  did  soond, 
the  Coullors  weer  displayed:  the  Gannons  and  ordinance 
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from  tbe  diip«  aod  f ortMealioiis  did  roar :  all  nuuiiier  of  ex- 
presnoDs  of  Joy  :  and  to  end  all  Fireworkt  and  good  drink 
at  night" 

Marshall  then  notes  his  contributions  to  the  support 
of  the  church,  —  three  shillings  in  1700,  five  shillings 
and  fourpenoe  in  1702,  three  shillings  and  eight  pence 
in  1703;  —  he  mentions  the  death  of  the  Rev.-  Mr. 
Ichabod  Wis  wall  of  Duxbury,  ^*  a  man  of  eminent  ac- 
complishment for  the  sendee  of  the  sanctuary/'  and 

I  in  December,  1701,  reriewing  the  occurrenoes  of  the 

I  year,  he  says :  — 

**  God  frowned  on  the  Land  by  the  death  of  oar  governor 
b  the  earle  of  Bellomont  Last  March  And  by  tbe  death  of  the 

I  Deputy  Gouyemour  Stoaghton  in  July  Last  past,  and  sundry 

f  others  of  great  worth  dyed  this  year  as  the  Re▼^  Mr.  Wil- 

liam Brimsmead,  of  Marlbourough.  Yet  among  all  these 
sad  proridences  God  remembered  mercy  for  his  poor  people 
by  spenting  the  remaining  of  our  Couneellors  to  their  work* 
By  which  the  Country  was  put  into  a  posture  of  defence 
I  against  enemyes." 

A  year  later,  speaking  of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox 
which  had  then  been  raging  for  some  time,  Marshall 
wrote:  — 

"  Through  the  great  mercy  of  God  we  in  Braintree  weer 

.  in  health  thus  far  in  this  sick  and  dying  time,  only  a  few 

children  weer  sick.     But  at  Boston  many  dyed  allthoug^  the 

feaver  was  not  so  bad  now  as  in  time  past,  yet  the  small 

^  pocks  was  very  Bad.     So  that  I  may  truly  call  to  mind  the 

I '  words  of  the  prophet,  the  Lords  anger  is  not  turned  away. 

'  But  his  hand  is  stretched  out  stilL*' 

\  On  June  18, 1704,  *^  was  a  muster  in  Braintree  to 

1  press  men  for  the  Country's  survise,  among  whom  I 

' '  was  impreseed,  for  one :  "  next  day  be  says,  *^  I  went 
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to  the  Groveraour  and  got  a  deanmoe  {rom  the  im* 
press."  Three  years  later,  in  March,  1707,  Marshall 
agrees  "'  to  serve  in  the  office  of  constable  for  NatV 
Spear  for  three  pounds  money,"  and  then,  on  the  31st 
of  that  month,  he  writes,  — 

"^  At  home  Gathering  stones  oat  of  the  lott,  and  so  this 
cool,  windy  month  of  March  is  marched  away.  And  indeed 
it  was  right  march  many  weathers :  sometime  cold :  then 
hot  then  cold,  then  wet,  then  dry  :  it  was  a  time  of  genral 


In  June,  1709,  another  impressment  was  ordered  of 
soldiers  for  the  Canada  expedition,  and  now  Marshall 
^'pressed  James  Puffer  and  Jabes,"  and  then  ob> 
serves, —  ^^we  had  our  army  in  pay  all  this  month; 
nothing  done  by  them,  only  eat  and  drink  and  run  the 
country  in  debt."  In  1710  he  remarks  at  the  close 
of  February,  ^^the  month  ends  well  with  them  that 
are  in  health  and  have  store  of  money."  But  in  the 
following  August  he  was  again  impressed  and  notes, 
^^  8-9  weer  idle  days  seeking  to  hire  a  man;"  and  at 
the  dose  of  the  month  he  says,  ^^  I  was  impressed  to  go 
forth  in  her  majesties  service.  My  circumstances  not 
allowing  me  to  go  out  myself,  I  therefore  hired  Na- 
thaniel Owen  in  my  room,  who  was  well  accepted  by 
Major  Taylor,  muster-master.  And  I  paid  him  ten 
pounds  money." 

Such  was  a  country  mechanic  in  Massachusetts  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth.  Such  was  his  life  and 
such  his  line  of  thought,  leading  him  to  comment  on 
the  Rev.  Samuel  WiUard,  vice-president  of  Harvard 
College,  at  the  time  of  that  eminent  diviners  death,  as 
^a  person  of  excelent  accomplishments  natural  and 
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acquired :  an  hard  student,  a  powerful  preacher  of  the 

word  of  Grod^  an  exemplary  christian :  a  mirror  of  all 

that  is  good/'  1 

1  Limt,   Two  Dwnmna  (1839),  108-12;  Proe.  Momb.  HiM.  Soe. 
SeriM  II.  L  148-02. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

TBB  YldOUS,  THE  FOOB  AHD  THB  INBAKB. 

Whilb  the  indiyidmlB  wboM  fives  haye  been 
aketched  represented  the  gentiy,  the  yeomanrj  and 
the  artisans  of  the  proyinoe,  it  mnst  not  be  supposed 
those  classes  made  np  the  whole  of  that  conunonity. 
Such  was  not  the  case.  They  were  its  distinctive 
types  only.  The  body  of  that  commnnity,  like  those 
of  all  communities,  was  composed  of  laboring  people ; 
and,  while  in  Braintree  the  richest  were  poor,  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  poorest  did  not  live  in  abun- 
dance. On  the  contrary,  besides  the  ordinary  laborer 
who  simply  made  his  living,  there  was  a  curious 
pauper  dass,  traces  of  which  appear  all  through  the 
records,  fiving  in  hovels  <m  the  waste  land  and  picking 
up  a  fiving  in  unknown  ways.  Those  composing  diis 
chtts  were  not  peculiar  to  Braintree,  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  denisens  of  the  groups  of  wretched 
hovels  in  places  locally  known  by  such  names  as 
"« Purgatory  *'  and  "^ Hell-huddle,"  or  the  Uke,  while  in. 
many  instances  the  d^enerate  oflbpring  of  a*  sound 
New  England  stock,  yet  in  other  cases  ^show  strong 
points  of  resemblance  to  that  *  white  trash,*  which  has 
come  to  be  a  recognisable  strain  of  the  English  race ;  '* 
and  they  have  been  classed  with  the  ^redemptioners,** 
or  immigrants,  common  in  the  middle  colonies,  but 
rare  in  New  England,  who  voluntarily  bound  them- 
selves to  service  for  a  stated  time  in  order  to  defray 
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the  cost  of  their  passage  over  from  Europe.^  While 
this  may  be  generally  true,  yet,  so  far  as  traces  of  this 
class  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Braintree  records,  they 
do  not  seem  to  call  for  much  explanation.  As  an 
element  in  the  community,  it  was  merely  the  natural 
residuum  of  existing  social  conditions,  —  that  inev- 
itable, though  varying,  percentage  of  the  vicious,  the 
shiftless  and  the  weak  always  to  be  found  in  every 
population,  no  matter  how  thrifty  and  energetic,  or 
moral  and  temperate;  and,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
colonial  New  England  were  as  a  race  remarkable 
for  thrift  and  energy,  they  were  less  conspicuous  for 
morality  and  most  decidedly  intemperate. 

Left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  though  then  not  understood, 
worked  slowly,  but  in  that  rugged  climate  with  terrible 
certainty,  on  these  transient  denizens  of  the  waste 
places.  They  died  out  When  Quincy  was  set  off, 
in  1792,  one  of  the  first  things  the  selectmen  did  was 
to  warn  fourteen  adults,  seven  of  whom  had  families, 
to  '^  depart  the  limits  of  the  town."  Throughout  the 
records  of  the  whole  colonial  period,  down  even  to  the 
year  1830,  the  heavy  proportion  which  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  poor  bears  to  all  other  public  charges 

w  is  most  noticeable.     It  was  far  heavier  than  it  now  is, 

and  it  showed  a  continual  tendency  to  disproportionate 
growth.  In  1770  for  instance,  out  of  a  total  expen- 
diture of  only  £245,  or  $820,  no  less  than  £90,  or 
thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  was  spent  in  assisting 
the  poor.  The  outlay  on  that  account  very  nearly 
equalled  that  on  account  of  the  schools.  A  century 
later,  though  the  amount  spent  on  the  care  of  the  poor 
was  considered  so  large  that  it  excited  criticism  and 

»  ^  Fukb,  Be^nmng$  of  New  EnyUund,  142-a. 
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led  to  a  loud  Armamd  for  reform,  it  was  but  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  total  amoant  awewed  and  dmij  per  cent, 
of  that  czpeDded  on  the  adioda.  As  eompaied  widi 
the  aggregate  of  town  expenaea,  the  aoioant  qpent  on 
the  eare  <rf  the  poor  was  therefore,  in  Braintiee,  nearly 
five  tames  aa  large  in  1770  as  it  was  in  Qidnej  in 
1870.  And  yet  the  diarity  of  those  earfier  days  was 
eokL  Indeed,  anything  odder  eoold  not  well  be  c(m- 
ceiyed.  It  acknowledged  in  the  poor  and  the  nnf or- 
tonate  n  rig^t  to  live;  and  that  was  alL  On  this 
point  the  leeord  is  inatroctiTe. 

It  opens  with  the  town-meeting  of  December  24, 
1694,  when  the  earliest  specific  appropriation  ever  re- 
corded in  Braintree  was  made.  The  first  item  <rf  it 
reads: — ^Five  poonds  for  Jdm  Belcher's  widow's 
maintenance;  thirty  shillings  to  Thomas  RcTell  for 
keeping  William  Dimblebee.**  But  the  nnfortonate 
Dimblebee  had  already  gone  to  his  rest,  and  this  pay- 
ment was  for  service  performed,  as  a  little  further  on 
seven  shillings  is  appropriated  ^  for  Dimblebee's  cof- 
fin." Before  this  entry  of  1694  there  is  one  other 
which  throws  a  gleam  of  g^iasdy  light  on  a  subject 
which  in  recent  years  has  been  much  discussed.  It 
has  been  somewhat  die  &shion  to  assert  that  for  cer- 
tain reasons,  traceable  to  local  peculiarities  of  life  or 
thought,  insanity  is  in  New  England  <m  the  increase, 
and  die  census  tables  have  been  confidently  appealed 
to  in  support  of  this  startling  theory:  Those  sidvocat- 
ing  it  have  seemed  to  forget  that  social  statistics  are 
of  recent  invention,  and  that  the  charitable  systems  of 
some  communities  are  more  perfect  than  those  of  oUiers. 
To  compare  the  showing  as  respects  insanity  of  a 
community  which  now  carefully  gathers  the  demented 
together  and  tenderly  cares  for  them  in  hospitalsi 
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with  the  showing  of  that  same  oommunity  before  its 
demented  were  cared  for  at  aU,  is  sufficiently  absurd : 
yet  even  this  is  far  less  absurd  than  it  is  to  compare 
the  record  of  such  a  community  with  that  of  some 
other  community  which  still  leaves  its  insane  tied  in 
attics  and  cellars,  or  wandering  in  the  streets,  or,  at 
best,  shut  up  in  a  poor-house ;  and  then  to  argue  that 
the  first  community,  because  it .  cares  for  the  insane 
and  numbers  them,  is  afflicted  with  an  epidemic  of 
insanity  from  which  the  last  community,  because  it 
neither  cares  for  or  numbers  them,  is  exempt.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  our  age  has  been  fruitful  of 
new  social  or  physical  evils.  There  is  a  world  of  truth 
in  Macaulay's  remark^  when  treating  of  these  ques- 
tions, that  die  social  and  physical  ills  which  so  shock 
us  now  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  old ;  ^^  iihat 
which  is  new  is  the  intelligence  which  discerns  and 
the  humanity  which  remedies  them.'' 

Here  is  the  first  record  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  poor  of  Braantree  town,  under  date  of 
1689:  — 

*'It  was  voted  that  Samuel  Speer  should  build  a  little 

house,  seven  foot  long  and  five  foot  wide,  and  set  it  by  his 

^  house  to  secure  his  sister,  good  wife  Witty  being  distracted, 

!  ^  and  provide  for  her,  and  the  town  by  vote  agreed  to  see  him 

^  well  payed  and  satisfied  which  shall  be  thought  reasonable." 

The  wretched  maniac  was  chained  like  a  dog  in  a 

r  kennel  which  stood  by  her  brother's  house.     Then 

,.^  again,  in  1697,  the  ^^freeholders  orderly  convened" 

I  voted  *^  five  pounds  for  the  healing  of  Abigail  Neal, 

'^  now  underhand,*'  and  a  conmiittee  of  two,  one  of 

W  whom  was  the  town  treasurer,  was  appointed  ^^to 

I  transport  and  take  care  of  her."     Where  the  poor 

I-  creature  was  carried,  or  who  contracted  to  ^^  take  care 
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of  her,**  nowhere  appemis.  iior«  among  hvmaii  mSmtn 
now  nearlj  two  etrntunes  old,  is  it  o£  much  accoant ; 
bat,  in  1T*J0«  the  rerord  reads  again,  in  hngnage 
hardlj  less  significant  of  cold,  aetgilcM  brataEtr  than 
that  oaed  in  the  case  of  ^good  wife  Wittj  Spee'r:**  — 


"^  Yoied,  That  Mr.  Jolu  Bajlj,  of  Rnxbeny^shndd  kive 
fire  poofid*  mooney  for  keeping  Abigail  NeaJe.  Fkorided 
he  gire  the  Town  Boe  further  Tnmh&e  aboot  her : "  — 

Bat  Abigail  Xeal  was  not  jet,  nor  in  this  way,  to 
be  got  rid  of;  and  the  next  year  Dr.  Bayley  had  to  be 
▼oted  eight  poonds  more,  aoeompanied  again  with  the 
condition  tittt  he  should  *^take  ap  therewith  and  giTe 
the  Town  no  Farther  Trouble/'  The  year  following 
Abigail  cost  the  town  thirty-eight  shillings,  and  the 
year  after  that  twentr  shillings;  and  at  last,  in  1707, 
it  was  bargained  with  one  ^  Samuel  Ballard,  of  Ded- 
ham  or  Dorchester,**  that  he  should  take  the  nnforto- 
nate  creature  and  keep  her  for  eighteen  pence  a  week ; 
and  if  he  cured  her  he  should  have  ten  pounds,  but,  if 
he  failed  to  cure  her,  only  twenty  shillings.  The  rec- 
ords contain  no  further  tnuse  of  Abigail  NeaL  But 
at  the  same  time  *^  Ebenezer  Owen's  destracted  dangli- 
ter  '*  had  to  be  cared  for,  and  the  selectmen  accord- 
ingly in  1699  are  instmcted  to  treat  with  Josiah  Owen 
^and  give  him  Twenty  pounds  money  provided  he 
gives  bond  under  his  baud  to  cleare  the  Town  forever 
of  said  girle.**  Mary  Owen  was  no  more  to  be  so 
disposed  of  than  Abigail  Neal,  and  in  1706  forty 
shillings  a  year  was  voted  Josiah  Owen  for  her  care. 

Such  in  those  dajrs  —  **  good  old  days  **  —  was  the 
provision  made  for  the  insane,  —  a  kennel  in  which  to 
"  secure  "  them,  or  eighteen  pence  a  week  for  care,  or 
twenty  pounds  provided  bond  was  given  ^  to  clear  the 
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town  foreyer  of  said  girL''  The  poor  were  treated 
with  consideration  not  much  more  tender.  In  1710 
for  instance,  ^'  John  Penniman  of  Swansey  "  having 
apparently  obtained  in  some  way  a  legal  settlement  in 
Braintree,  it  is  voted  that  ^^  Twelve  pounds  be  raised  " 
for  him,  ^^  provided  that  the  Town  be  forever  cleared 
of  him ; "  and  eighteen  mouths  later,  Samuel  Penni- 
man, in  consideration  of  the  ^^  above  named  Twelve 
pounds  money,*'  binds  himself  ^^  to  find  my  Brother 
the  above  said  John  Penniman  with  good  and  suf- 
ficient meat,  drink,  apparell,  washing  and  Liodging, 
and  with  all  other  things  necessary  and  convenient  in 
sickness  and  in  health  during  the  time  and  terme  of 
his  natural  life."  John  Penniman,  therefore,  seems, 
at  a  not  unreasonable  public  charge,  to  have  been  well 
fixed  for  the  remainder  of  his  existence.  But  some 
of  the  votes  have  a  more  human  ring,  as,  in  1729, 
when  William  Taunt,  ^^  by  breaking  his  legg  and  being 
long  lame  and  uncapable  of  business,  he  was  reduced 
to  low  circumstances;  and  therefore  desired  of  the 
town  the  loan  of  five  Pounds  for  a  year,"  the  town 
voted  him  the  amount  ^^  for  his  relief  not  to  be  Re- 
paid." 

In  old  Braintree  there  was  no  almshouse,  nor  any 
regular  system  of  caring  for  the  poor,  until  shortly  be* 

^  fore  the  division  of  the  town.     Paupera  were  either 

^  aided  at  their  own  abodes,  or  the  care  of  them  farmed 

I  out  on  the  lowest  attainable  terms,  either  for  the  time 

^  being,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Penniman,  with  the 

condition  that  on  payment  of  a  lump  sum  ^  the  Town 
be  forever  cleared  of  him."    Occasionally  some  special 

^  provision  was  made  for  their  housing,  as  when  in  1701 

it  was  voted  that  ^*  Nathaniel  owen  should  have  five 
pounds  allowed  him  next  Town  Bate  Towards  the 
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erreetii^  of  a  Boom  for  tke  cntertuning  and  taking 
eare  of  his  Father  and  iMidier.  ProTided  the  nid 
oven  will  doe  li.**  ^  At  hist,  in  1786,  onlj  iix  jcus 
before  Qinn^  W9»  ineorporated  as  an  independent 
town,  and  at  the  dooe  of  a  ceuiuij  and  a  half  of  eov- 
porate  edatenee,  an  afanshonae  was  bnilt  in  the  Middle 
Preeinet  aa  the  result  of  an  agitation  on  the  subject 
which  began  at  hsast  aa  eaatkj  aa  1740,  and  in  the 
eooTK  of  which  the  adjoining  town  of  MiHon  had  at 
onetime  proposed  that  audi  a  boose  should  be  boilt 
on  eommon  aeooont.    This  proposition  was  dedined ;  ^ 

bat  twenty  years  later,  the  spirit  of  conservatism  was 
so  far  oTereome  that  it  waa  voted  *^  a  Power  be  lodged 
in  the  Hands  of  the  OTeraeers  of  the  Poor  to  hire 
a  House  if  they  see  canse.**  At  last  the  erection  of 
a  species  of  barrack  **  sixty-eight  feet  in  Length,  four- 
teen feet  wide,  with  two  Stacks  of  Chimneys,**  waa 
ordered,  as  a  ^  receptacle  for  the  Poor,*'  and  the  f ol-  ^ 

lowing  year,  1787,  it  was  voted  that  no  relief  should 
be  given  to  any  except  ^  to  such  as  are  or  may  be  de-  f 

posited  in  the  Towns  Hows  Built  for  that  purpose.**  a 

The  appointment  of  an  overseer  of  the  poor  having 
been  agitated  during  thirteen  years,  Capt.  Jonathan 
Thayer  was  now  chosen  to  the  position,  and  subse-  ( 

qaently  allowed  X3  12s.  for  a  year*s  services,  or  about 
one  dollar  a  month ;  certainly  not  an  inordinate  sal- 
ary if  measured  by  nineteenth  centniy  standards :  nor  f 
would  there  seem  to  be  any  occasion  for  surprise                 ^ 
that,   when  again  chosen   '^overseer  of  the  Towns                % 
Poor  **  in  March,  1787,  Captain  Thayer  asked  to  be 
excused.    He  was  excused  accordingly,  and  Captain 
Silas  Ward  chosen  in  his  place  ;  to  whom  a  year  later 
the  sum  of  £6,  or  twenty  dollars,  was  voted,  ^*  for  his 
'  >  See  Blue,  Colonial  Times  on  BuxzanTs  Bay,  9^100,  20a-(L  ^ 
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troable  in  providing  necessarys  for  the  Poor  and  look- 
ing after  and  taking  cair  of  them  the  year  past,  and 
Up  to  this  day.'* 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  providing 
for  the  needs  of  the  town  poor — entailing  as  it  did 
the  duty  of  hunting  them  up  at  the  places  where  they 
made  Uieir  abodes  —  was  one  of  the  most  important 
and  irksome  duties  of  the  selectmen.  It  was  also  a 
fruitful  source  of  jobbery.  John  Adams  describes  how, 
the  moment  a  selectman  was  elected,  he  was  impor- 
tuned for  '^  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  poor  with 
wood,  corn,  meat,  etc."  He  then  had  to  visit  them, 
and,  if  he  found  they  had  a  legal  settlement  in  another 
town,  return  them  to  it.  After  the  division  of  the  origi- 
nal town  in  1792,  Quincy  adopted  the  practice  of  put- 
ting the  care  of  its  poor  up  at  public  auction,  to  be 
knocked  down  to  those  who  would  undertake  it  at  the 
lowest  price.  In  1818  this  price  averaged  **$1.42  each 
per  week,  exclusive  of  sickness  and  funeral  charges." 
In  1806,  also,  it  was  voted  that  *'  the  medical  care  of 
the  poor  be  let  out  by  the  selectmen  to  the  physician 
who  will  undertake  tiiat  charge  at  the  lowest  price." 
Naturally  this  method  of  dealing  with  pauperism  put 
^  a  premium  on  its  increase,  and,  instead  of  improving, 

affairs  steadily  grew  worse ;  so  that,  strange  as  it  now 
seems,  during  the  six  years  between  1808  and  1813, 
)  both  inclusive,  out  of  $18,200  levied  by  taxation  to 

.  meet  necessary  town  and  parish  expenses,  $6,205,  or 

more  than  one  third  of  the  whole,  went  to  the  support 
of  the  poor ;  and  in  1816,  while  $800  was  spent  on  the 
schools,  the  poor  cost  $1,600.  Even  at  that  late  day, 
forty  years  after  independence  was  achieved,  the  sup* 
port  of  the  town  poor  cost  more  than  either  church  or 
schools.    As  will  presently  be  seen,  the  matter  was 
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tlKB  TignmMisIr  takca  kjwl  oC  and  tke  i 
Xcyerttwrif.  a^t  eT>ieaee  aH  pocits  to  Uhe  eooeliiskiB 
that,  in  proporuon  to  tiie  total  of  all  expemwa.  tke  eort 
of  BuiDtaiDin^  tlie  poor  prior  to  1S20  waa  aevcral 
tnaes  what  it  worn  is  ia  aaj  weu-iepilatBd  tova,  and 
in  QidncT  it  ftill  amoontetL  aa  in  17T0«  to  neaiij  one 
half  of  the  tovn  exponea,  thoae  of  the  parish  bdng^ 
deducted.  When,  aerentr  jean  later*  in  1&S9,  the 
tovn  waa  incorporated  as  a  citT«  it  waa  less  than  one 
tenth.  Carekasnefls  and  want  of  srsaem  in  extending 
relief  nndoabtedlj  had  much  to  do  with  this  exeeas ; 
bat.  making  every  proper  allowance;,  it  is  difficnli, 
judging  from  the  facts  as  reeorded  in  the  Braintree 
reeonlji,  to  aroid  the  inference  that  there  is  prc^KM^ 
tionallj  moch  less  extreme  poTerty  in  the  asodem 
than  there  was  in  the  colonial  New  England  town. 
Panperism  has  distinctly  decreased.  This  is  not  gen- 
erally supposed  to  haTe  been  the  ease ;  should  it  prove 
to  be  so.  a  partial  explanation,  at  least,  of  the  bet  wiU 
probably  be  f  oond  in  the  more  temperate  habits  of  the 
people. 

In  Braintree  and  Qnincy,  aa  in  all  the  other  Massa- 
chofietts  towns,  these  social  problems,  of  which  pauper- 
ism was  one  and  the  care  of  the  insane  another,  were, 
until  a  oomparatirely  recent  date,  disposed  of  in  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  plain,  practical,  business* 
like  way.  Unfortunately  the  problems  were  complex ; 
so  the  plain,  practical  way  of  disposing  of  them  proved 
not  to  be  the  right  way.  Insanity  and  pauperism 
could  not  be  permanently  hustled  out  of  sight  by  a 
town-meeting  vote  ;  nor  could  the  charge  of  the  poor 
and  insane  be  disposed  of  beyond  the  current  year  to 
thr>se  who  would  take  the  job  at  the  lowest  rate. 
Though  excellent  for  certain  purposes,  it  had  yet  to  be 
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made  plain  that  the  town-meeting  was  not  adapted  to 
every  pnrpose ;  least  of  all  could  it  work  to  results 
through  what  is  now  known  as  a  scientific  method. 
As  a  means  for  dealing  with  complex  social  problems, 
government  by  town-meeting  is,  therefore,  not  a  suc- 
cess. It  can  in  fact  no  more  deal  successfully  with 
these  problems  than  it  could  make  discoveries  in 
chemistry  or  astronomy.  But  poverty,  intemperance, 
Ignorance  and  vice  are  found  everywhere ;  the  town 
government  is  found  only  in  New  England:  and  it  is 
the  object  of  the  present  work  to  deal  rather  with 
those  institutions  which  are  peculiar  to  New  England 
than  with  problems  common  to  all  mankind.  It  is  of 
interest  here,  therefore,  only  to  show  how  those  prob- 
lems were  dealt  with  through  the  machinery  of  New 
England  town  government.  That  the  plain  people 
were  not  scientists  is  obvious  ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious 
that,  though  intensely  conservative,  and  very  slow  of 
movement,  they  did,  through  their  failures  and  under 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  grope  their  way  to  some 
results.  Those  results  may  not  have  been  great,  nor 
always  correct ;  but,  such  as  they  were,  they  were  at 
least  the  results  of  those  who  worked  them  out :  and, 
in  working  them  out,  these  people  learned  to  depend 
on  themselves.  This  educational  work  at  least  was 
always  going  on ;  and  it  was  all-important.  In  com- 
parison with  it  the  systematic  regulation  of  the  poor, 
or  even  the  proper  care  of  the  insane,  were  things  of 
little  moment. 
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WHEar  Jobn  Adams  W9m  minister  of  tbe  fcdermted 
States  at  the  Knglish  Court,  a  certain  Major  Lang^ 
bourne,  of  Yirginia,  one  daj  dined  vitli  liim,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  table^alk  nodoed,  riglitfiillT  enoogli, 
the  difference  of  character  between  Yu^ginia  and  New 
England.     John  Adams  then  goes  oo  :  — - 

**  I  offered  to  gire  him  a  receipt  £ar  making  a  Nev  Eag- 
land  in  Yirginia.  He  desired  it;  and  I  recommended  to 
him  town-meeun^  training-dajx  town  schools  and  minislen, 
giriiiT  him  a  sh^rt  explaoatioo  of  eadi  article.  The  meeting- 
hoose  and  schod-hoose  and  tnuning-field  are  the  aeaies 
where  New  England  men  are  formed.  .  .  .  The  liitts  and 
taleoti  mi  the  people  are  there  formed ;  their  tempenBce, 
patienee,  fortitiide,  prndenee  and  justiee ;  as  wdl  as  their 
sagacity^,  knowledge,  jadgment,  taste,  ASH,  iagsaaity,  dea- 
teritj  and  indostry.'* 

Mr.  Adams  spoke  from  actual  obserratioii,  for  he, 
and  his  ancestors  before  him^  had  for  a  eentory  and 
a  half  been  part  of  that  which  he  described.  liong 
afterwards  he  wrote  that  it  was  notorioos  he  had  him- 
self ^  been  a  chorch-going  animal  for  seventr-six  years 
from  the  cradle,*^  and  his  memory  went  easily  back  to 
the  time  when  the  oldest  men  sat  on  the  f ore^aeats ; 
for,  he  added,  ^  I  shall  never  forget  the  rows  of  Tener- 
able  heads  ranged  along  those  front  benches  which,  as 
a  joang  &II0W,  I  used  to  gaae  upon.**    In  the  stndj 
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of  early  New  England  life  and  manners,  there  are  few 
thingft  more  noticeable  than  the  difference  which  ex- 
isted between  church  usagCB  and  town-meeting  usages. 
An  absolute,  almost  rude  political  equality  prevailed 
in  (own-meeting,  and  was  rigidly  enforced  by  custom 
amounting  to  a  common  law.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
of  anything  more  democratic.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  virtue  of  another  common  law  usage,  a  degree  of 
deference  now  almost  unknown  was  on  the  Sabbath 
day  systematically  paid  within  the  walls  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, not  only  to  age  and  official  standing,  but  to 
social  and  family  distinctions.  Harvard  College,  as 
its  seal  still  indicates,  was  founded  more  especially  to 
insure  for  Massachusetts  a  sufficient  supply  of  learned 
and  pious  ministers,  —  it  was  the  seminary  of  the  es- 
tablished church  of  a  Puritan  commonwealth.  For 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  college  was 
founded,  and  until  1778,  the  names  of  the  under- 
graduates were  arranged  in  the  catalogue,  not  alpha- 
betically or  in  recognition  of  proficiency  as  students, 
but  according  to  the  social  standing  of  the  families  of 
which  they  were  members.  The  principle  that  pre- 
vailed in  seating  the  meeting-house  was  thus  carried 
into  the  college. 

When,  during  the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, John  Wesley  felt  a  call  to  inspire  the  conven- 
tional Church  of  England  with  new  evangelical  life,  in 
so  doing  he  sought  always  to  revert  to  the  primitive 
customs  of  those  assemblies  seventeen  hundred  years 
before,  in  which  **  Paul  the  tent  maker  or  Peter  the 
fisherman  presided,"  and  two  of  his  cardinal  tenets 
related  to  the  seating  of  the  congregation,  —  the  men 
and  women  were  to  be  separated,  and  no  one  should 
claim  any  pew  as  his  own.    During  the  whole  of  the 
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first  balf  century  of  the  Braintree  church,  this  primitive 
cnstom  prevailed  with  it.  There  were  no  pews  hi  the 
original  stone  edifice  ^*  over  the  old  Bridge,"  and  the 
congregation  sat  on  benches,  the  men  on  one  side  and 
the  women  on  the  other ;  so,  when  in  town-meeting  the 
vote  was  doubted,  ^^  the  moderator,  that  it  might  be 
clearly  decided.  Divided  the  Polls  by  desiring  those 
who  were  for  it  to  go  into  the  womens  seats,  and  those 
that  were  against  it  to  go  into  the  mens  seats."  Nat- 
urally, with  the  recognised  social  distinctions  which 
prevailed  in  those  days,  certain  places  at  Sabbath 
meeting  were  by  a  sort  of  tacit,  common  consent  con- 
ceded to  particular  persons,  and  by  the  year  1693  this 
had  developed  into  a  formal  assignment  of  seats.  The 
division  of  the  floor-space  into  pews  naturally  followed ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  first  church  of  Braintree,  this 
came  about  slowly  and  involved  almost  a  history  of 
itself,  quaintly  illustrative  of  the  period. 

The  first  move  towards  a  regular  seating  of  the 
congregation  was  made  in  1694,  when  the  town  for- 
mally authorized  the  selectmen  to  ^*  seat  the  meetings 
house."  The  task  necessarily  involved  many  difficult 
questions  of  precedence,  and  evidently  the  selectmen 
were  not  forward  in  the  matter,  so  nothing  seems  then 
to  have  been  done ;  but  in  March,  1698,  a  special  com- 
mittee of  five,  including  the  two  deacons,  was  appointed 
to  attend  to  the  neglected  business.  ^^  They  did  the 
work,"  though,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  ^  not 
to  general  satisfaction ; "  and  at  last  on  ^^  the  first  Sab- 
bath in  April  people  took  the  places  (assigned  to  them) 
as  many  as  saw  good  so  to  do."  Even  then,  doubtless 
owing  to  jealousies  excited  by  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  had  the  year  before  been  voted  "^  that  upon 
the  drawing  up  or  imiting  the  men's  seats  with  the 
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f  women's  in  die  present  alley,  any  Boome  being  left 

after  alterations,  any  person  with  consent  of  the  Select- 
men may  at  their  own  proper  charges  mak  pews  for 
themselves  and  familys."  At  tiie  same  town-meeting 
it  was  also  TOtod  **that  Mr.  William  Rawson  shoold 
have  priviledge  of  making  a  seate  for  his  familie,  be- 
tween or  upon  the  two  beams  over  the  pnlpit,  not 
darkening  the  pulpit"  What  means  of  access  existed 
to  this  pen  on  the  rafters  nowhere  appears ;  nor,  if 
indeed  it  was  ever  constructed,  can  it  now  be  learned 
whether  it  was  reached  by  staircase  or  ladder:  but 
three  years  later,  in  1700,  Mr.  Fiske,  then  the  pastor, 
was  voted  *^  liberty  to  Build  a  Pew  by  South  East 
window  in  the  meeting  house  He  leaving  convenient 
passage."  Bit  by  bit  the  floor  space  of  the  common 
house  of  worship  seems  then  to  have  been  parcelled 
out  in  severalty. 

It  was,  in  fact,  at  first  much  the  same  with  the 
meeting-house  floor  as  with  the  soil ;  there  was  thought 
to  be  plenty  for  all,  and  possession  was  not  greatly 
prized  until  every  desirable  place,  whether  for  seeing, 
I  being  seen  or  to  listen,  had  become  the  exclusive  prop- 

erty of  some  one.  Permits  to  build  pews  seem  conse- 
quently to  have  been  issued  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  Captain  Wil- 
son, for  instance,  was  allowed  to  construct  in  whatever 
convenient  place  he  should  elect ;  and  in  1712  Joseph 
Crosby  was  actually  granted  leave  to  move  the  east 
entrance  some  four  feet  to  the  northward,  so  that  he 
might  get  for  himself  satisfactory  space.  To  do  this 
he  stoned  up  the  old  doorway,  tearing  down  sufficient 
wall  to  make  a  new  one.  But,  so  far,  the  pews  were 
at  least  confined  to  the  wall  space,  and  the  centre  of 
the  floor  remained  free  to  the  great  body  of  churoh- 
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goers,  who  still  sat  in  the  ^ mens  seats '*  or  the  ^'wo* 
mens  seats  ;  '*  and  now  these  b^;an  to  grow  jealooa, 
and  when,  in  1725,  David  Bass  sought  to  be  allowed  to 
sqoeese  in  one  more  pew  in  a  small  space  still  nnooco- 
pied  near  the  east  window,  the  yote  passed  in  the  neg- 
ative. The  galleries  at  first  were  not  appropriated^ 
except  in  so  far  as,  by  New  England  prescriptive 
right,  they  belonged  to  the  village  youth ;  bat  this  im- 
plied  mneL  In  Boston,  for  instance,  as  early  as  1643, 
by  a  formal  vote  of  the  selectmen,  ^^  Sergeant  Johnson 
and  Walter  Merry  are  requested  to  take  the  oversight 
of  the  boyes  in  the  galleryes ;  '*  and  strict  order  was 
subsequently  made  for  the  arrest  of  ^*  any  young  per^ 
son ''  who  might  be  *^  found  without  either  meeting- 
house, idling  or  playing  during  the  time  of  publick 
exercise  on  the  Lords  day."  So  it  was  also  in  Brain- 
tree  :  but,  as  there  is  no  duty  without  a  right,  if  duty 
compelled  boys  to  go  to  church,  rights  were  secured 
to  them  in  the  galleiy  while  in  church.  In  1720,  the 
whole  wall  space  on  the  floor  of  the  meeting-house 
having  been  appropriated  to  individual  use,  John 
Saunders  and  Samuel  Savil  thought  to  possess  them- 
selves of  a  portion  of  the  gallery ;  and,  in  compliance 
with  their  request,  the  precinct  voted  to  them  ^^  the 
Two  hindermost  short  seats  in  the  gallery,  in  the  south- 
west side  of  the  meeting-house,  extending  to  the 
Beams,  for  a  Pew  for  their  wives  and  children." 
While  the  church-going  duty  of  the  boys  remained  the 
same,  their  prescriptive  gallery  rights  were  by  this 
vote  distinctly  impaired ;  and  consequently  the  Saun- 
derses  and  Savils  in  due  time  found  their  pew  unmeet 
for  occupancy,  the  material  of  which  it  was  constructed 
having  apparently  been  reduced  to  rubbish.  At  a 
subsequent  precinct  meeting  the  matter  came  up  for 
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consideration,  and  the  question  was  **pnt  by  the  Mod- 
erator, whether  [the  Saanderses  and  Savils]  would  Re- 
linquish their  Right  to  their  Pew,  which  was  broken,  to 
the  Precinct.  They  then  did  both  thereupon  Resign 
their  Right  to  the  Precinct.*'  The  galleries  of  the 
old  stone  meeting-house  do  not  seem  again  to  have 
been  invaded  by  the  pew-builder. 

Though  in  Braintree,  as  elsewhere  in  New  England, 
the  system  just  described,  under  which  the  floor-space 
of  the  common  place  of  worship  was  parcelled  out  into 
boxes  like  the  proscenium  of  a  theatre,  grew  out  of 
the  usage  of  ^*  seating  the  meeting-house,*'  yet  from 
the  beginning  it  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
wholly  different  principle.  Money,  and  not  recog- 
nition, whether  personal  or  family,  was  at  the  basis  of 
it.  The  finer  and  more  ennobling  principle  was  then 
by  degrees  lost  sight  of.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
seen  that  the  first  vote  in  relation  to  the  matter  passed 
by  the  Braintree  church  in  1697  provided  that  persons 
might  **  at  their  own  proper  charges  '*  make  pews  for 
themselves  and  families ;  but  when  thirty-five  years 
later  Mrs.  Mary  Norton  gave  to  the  same  church  ^'  a 
Velvet  Cushion  of  Considerable  Value,"  the  precinct 
formally  invited  her  ^'  to  tak  the  upper  end  of  the  fore 
sect  for  her  sect  in  the  new  Meeting-House."  When 
the  John  Hancock  meeting-house  of  1732  was  built,  it 
was  decided  that  it  ^*  should  be  accomidated  with  Pews 
as  conveniently  as  may  be  ; "  but  the  great  body  of 
the  floor  space  was  still  reserved  for  the  '^men^s  seats'* 
and  the  ^^  women's  seats,"  and  on  the  front  benches 
of  the  first  were  ranged  those  ^^  venerable  heads*'  on 
which  John  Adams  gazed  with  eyes  of  boyish  aWe ; 
while,  at  the  ^*  upper  end  of  the  fore-seat "  of  the  lat- 
ter, was  the  place  formally  and  by  vote  reserved  for 
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*^  Madm.  Norton.**  The  pews,  little,  irregular  square- 
shaped  boxes,  were  mainly  set  against  the  walls,  and 
were  disposed  of  in  lots  and  for  money  to  thoee  who 
oonld  or  would  pay  most  for  the  better  place,  the 
prices  varying  from  seven  to  twenty-five  pounds,  or 
from  about  #25.00  to  #85.00 ;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  1760  that  the  common  public  seats  disappeared 
wholly  from  the  body  of  the  floor.  From  that  time 
forth  the  control  of  money  superseded  age,  and  recog* 
nition  of  private  worth  or  public  service  or  family  con- 
sideration, in  securing  precedence  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  ;  until,  at  length,  in  1800  it  is  voted  that  ""the 
vacancy  where  the  old  stairway  was  in  the  church,  be 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Uack  people  to  sit 
in.*'^  In  establishing  such  an  order  of  precedence 
and  making  this  provision  for  the  poor,  the  lowly  and 
the  despised,  those  composing  the  church  could  hardly 
have  had  in  mind  that  dread  day  of  judgment,  the 
thought  of  which  was  so  constantly  with  them,  when, 
according  to  the  scripture,  the  King  sitting  ^  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory"  should  thus  answer  their  prayer: 
—  ^  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  these  my  brethren,  even  these  least,  ye  did  it 
unto  me."  If  the  language  of  holy  writ  was  to  be  ao* 
cepted,  through  formal  and  recorded  parish  action  the 
Master  had  in  Qiiincy  been  relegated  to  ^^  the  vacancy 

>  '*  At  »  Town  meetiiig:  holden  at  Hii^fuun,  on  the  fifth  dsr  of 
May,  16S4,  It  is  ordered  by  the  Town,  that  the  Nef:ro  SermotB,  men 
and  Boys  and  also  Indians  shall  sit  in  the  new  meeting  house  in  tho 
short  seats,  between  the  Door  and  the  Gallery  Stairs,  at  die  north- 
ward end  of  the  meeting^  house.  And  the  English  Bo3rs  under  twelve 
years  old  to  set  at  the  northward  end  of  the  meeting  hooae  behind 
the  mens  seats.  And  Caleb  Beal  and  John  Prince  are  appointed  by 
the  Town  to  look  to  the  Boys  in  the  time  of  meetings,  and  to  do  their 
best  endeaTors  to  keep  them  from  playing^  at  meeting  and  to  eontinoe 
in  that  plaee  till  new  be  ehnmn" 
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where  ihe  old  stairway  was.'*  In  the  primitive  church 
of  old,  as  in  John  Wesley's  chapels,  the  thing  was  dif- 
ferently ordered ;  and  it  is  somewhat  noticeable  that 
eqnality  in  the  worship  of  a  common  Creator  has  oyer 
been  as  little  observed  in  democratic  New  England  as 
in  any  coontry  classed  as  civilized ;  if,  indeed,  it  has 
not  been  there  less  observed. 

The  ^  old  stairway  "  had  been  in  the  west  comer  of 
the  edifice, — tiie  point  furthest  removed  from  the 
pulpit  whence  the  Word  was  preached,  and  the  vacant 
space  created  by  its  removal  was  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  ^^  men's  hind  seats,"  in  which,  some  years 
before,  those  persons  that  had  ^^  Ben  at  Pains  and  ex- 
pense to  Gain  Instruction  in  the  use  of  Psalmody," 
had  by  vote  been  invited  to  ^  acomidate  "  themselves. 
But  the  choir  itself  was  then  a  modem  innovation, 
dating  no  further  back  than  1764  ;  for,  during  a  whole 
century  and  a  quarter  prior  to  that  time,  the  original 
congregational  custom  had  been  continued  in  the 
Braintree  church,  under  which  the  psalm  was  slowly 
lined  out,  and  then  repeated  by  the  congregation  after 
such  fashion  that,  in  the  words  of  Cotton  Mather,  ^'  in 
length  of  time  their  singing  (had)  degenerated  into 
an  odd  noise  that  had  more  of  what  we  want  a  name 
for  than  any  regular  singing  in  it."  The  North  Pre- 
cinct records  show  that,  in  1723,  **  Major  Quincy  was 
fairiy  and  clearly  chosen  by  written  votes  to  the  office 
of  tuning  the  Psalm ; "  while  at  about  the  same  period 
his  kinsman  Judge  Sewall  filled  the  similar  office  at 
the  Old  South  in  Boston,  where  on  one  occasion,  he 
wrote,  ^^  I  intended  Windsor  and  fell  into  High  Dutch ; 
and  then  assaying  to  set  another  Tune,  went  into  a 
Key  much  too  high.  The  Lord  humble  me  and  In- 
struct me  that  I  should  be  occasion  of  any  Interrap- 
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tion  in  the  Worship  of  Grod.'*  There  is  DoChing  in  the 
reoonk  of  the  North  Precinct  of  Braintree  to  indicate 
that  Major  Qninejr  in  **  toning  the  Paalm  '*  was  ever 
the  *^  occasion  of  any  Interraption  in  the  Worship  of 
God,"  bat  there  is  evidence  that  at  the  time  he  per- 
formed this  service  the  church  of  the  Middle  Precinct, 
over  which  the  Bev.  Samoel  Niks  then  ministered, 
was  torn  by  dissension  throogh  ^  Disraders  occasioned 
by  R^inlar  Singing,**  so  that  Judge  Sewall  having,  as 
one  of  a  church  council,  attended  a  **  publick  hearing 
of  the  Matters'*  in  the  Middle  Piednct  meetbg- 
house  at  Braintree,  was  moved  when  he  ^*got  safe 
home  a  little  after  sunset  **  to  write  in  his  diary,  — 
**  O  Lord  restore  Peace  and  Truth  and*  Holiness  to 
that  divided  Hock.** 

The  difficulty  was  iUustradve  of  the  period.  The 
Bev.  Mr.  NUes  seems  to  have  been  an  adherent  of 
^^  singing  by  rote,"  while  the  major  part  of  his  flo^k 
were  in  &ivor  of  ^  singing  by  rule."  As  they  persisted 
in  their  practice,  regardless  of  hb  admonitions,  he 
suspended  several,  and,  at  last,  himself  seceded  from 
his  flock,  performing  on  Sunday,  December  1, 1723, 
^  the  Duties  of  the  Day  at  his  Dwelling  House,  among 
those  of  his  Congr^ation  who  (were)  oppoaers  of 
Begular  Singing.  The  B^^ular  Singers  met  together 
at  the  Meeting  House,  and  sent  for  Mr.  Niles,  who  re- 
fused to  come  unless  they  would  first  promise  not  to 
sing  Begularly;  whereupon  they  concluded  to  edify 
themselves  by  the  Assistance  of  one  of  the  Deacons, 
who  at  their  Desire  prayed  with  them,  read  a  sermon, 
&c."  It  was  not  until  the  following  April  that  this 
breach  was  healed.  The  church  council  then  met 
again,  and  an  accommodation  was  proposed,  whidiwas 
so  far  effective  that  the  suspended  brethren  made  some 
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general  acknowledgment,  and  were  restored.  And 
now  Jndge  Sewall  wrote  in  his  diary:  —  **0  Lord 
Pardon  the  Sin,  and  heal  the  Distemper  whereby  the 
minds  of  that  people  are  alienated  from  each  other.'* 

But,  returning  from  these  experiences  of  the  Middle 
Precinct  of  Braiutree  to  those  of  its  North  Precinct,  in 
1761  the  church  voted  ^  to  sing  Dr.  Watts  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs  on  Sacramental  occasions,"  and  three 
years  hiter  the  choir  came  into  recognized  existence : 
but  not  until  1804  was  it  voted  *^  to  procure  a  bass 
viol  for  the  use  of  the  congregation ; "  while  about  the 
year  1812  we  are  told  **  the  voices  of  the  choir  in  the 
front  gallery  were  assisted  by  a  discordant  assemblage 
of  stringed  and  wind  instruments,"  most  prominent 
among  which  were  ^^Hezekiah  Bass  with  his  large 
bass-viol,  John  Pray  with  his  fiddle  (and)  Captain 
Josiah  Bass  with  his  noble  voice  to  lead  the  sing« 
ing. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  century  Quincy  was 
still  a  retired  village,  in  which  few  changes  had  taken 
place  since  the  Revolution;  and  the  young  wife  of 
Josiah  Quincy,  third  of  the  name  and  subsequently 
President  of  Harvard  College,  used  afterwurds  to 
describe  the  meeting-house  of  that  period  as  an  an- 
cient wooden  edifice,  the  pews  in  the  centre  of  which, 
^  having  been  made  out  of  long  open  seats  by  succes- 
sive votes  of  the  town,  were  of  different  sizes,  and  had 
no  regularity  of  arrangement,  and  several  were  entered 
by  narrow  passages,  winding  between  those  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  seats,  being  provided  with  hinges, 
were  raised  when  the  congregation  stood  during  the 
prayer,  and  at  its  conclusion  thrown  down  with  a 
momentum  which,  on  her  first  attendance,  alarmed 
Mrs.   Quincy,   who  feared  the  church  was  falling. 
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The  daeooB  mve  ni^  ndcr  the  po^  a»l  bende 
its  door  the  aextoo  was  leitod,  vhile,  fioM  aa  qperten 
aloft  ia  the  wall,  the  beU-ringer  looked  ia  tnm  the 
lower  lo  aiark  the  arriYal  <rf  the  ^La^jmrnnT  ^ 

Bat  the  colonial  period  warn  thea  fast  diawiag  to 
its  doae.  New  England^s  iadiTidaalitf  was  faTrirc 
away ;  and,  in  the  meetii^^ooee,  the  gnMlaal  intio- 
dnetioii  of  the  pew,  the  choir  and  the  stogie  had  st^ 
by  step  Barked  the  change.  How  peat  that  change 
lad  been  can  be  inf ened  froas  a  few  scattiaed  entries 
in  the  ancient  reemds  of  duodi  and  town,  indicating 
a  condition  of  a&irs,  which,  in  Tiewaf  theindemency 
of  the  New  England  rlimatp,  is  now  not  easy  to  under- 
stand. The  meeting-houae  would  for  a  long  period 
have  seemed  to  be  not  only  out  of  repair,  but,  both 
Sundays  and  week-days,  actually  open  bothto  animals 
and  the  elonenis.  For  inntanrp,  in  1695  a  committee . 
was  appointed  ^  to  stop  the  leaks  in  the  sooth  side  of 
the  meeting-house ;  ^  and  in  1730  the  precinct  cterk, 
Joseph  Parmenter,  was  allowed  twenty  shillings  —  a 
large  sum  at  that  time,  and  equiraknt  to  pay  for  the 
labor  of  one  man  during  ten  days  —  for  his  serriees  as 
derk,  and  for  ^  clearing  the  meeting-house  of  snow  the 
year  post,  there  baring  been  cart4oads  of  snow  blown 
in  by  a  terrible  storm.*' 

Nor,  in  the  New  England  mind,  did  any  rdigions 
sentiment  or  idea  of  consecration  attach  to  the  church 
edifice.  That  the  meeting-house  and  its  furniture,  such 
as  it  was,  underwent  hard  treatment  from  numerous 
secular  and  political  gatherings,  scarcely  needs  to  be 
said.  In  Braintree  not  only  were  thoee  gatherings 
frequent,  but  the  deliberatious  and  debates  which  took* 
place  at  them  were  sometimes  long  and  exciting,  while 

^  JfejUMT  t^Mn.  Qmmef,  tt. 
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among  those  assembled  there  was  not  a  little  disorder 
and  dmnkenness.  The  Middle  Precinct  meeting-house 
stood  directly  opposite  the  Eben  Thayer  tavern,  where 
a  sort  of  open  house  was  kept  on  all  election  and  other 
public  days,  and  in  1766  John  Adams  records  that  a 
certain  candidate  on  the  ticket  with  himself  was  de- 
feated because  ^^the  north  end  people,  his  friends, 
after  putting  in  their  votes  the  first  time,  withdrew  for 
refreshment."  Accordingly,  it  is  small  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  record  contains  formal  votes  to  the  effect 
that  ^  it  shall  be  considered  as  a  disorder  and  treated 
as  such  for  any  person  who  shall  get  on  the  Seats  with 
their  Feet  in  any  part  of  the  meeting  House."  Indeed, 
the  Middle  Precinct  meeting-house  seems  to  have 
served  for  a  time  not  only  as  a  town-hall,  but  ap- 
parently also  as  a  magazine ;  for  in  1746  the  select- 
men were  instructed  by  a  formal  vote  to  build  a 
^'  Closite  on  the  Beams  of  the  Middle  Precinct  meeting- 
house (if  it  be  aUowed  of)  as  a  suitable  place  to  keep 
the  powder."  Nor  was  this  use  of  the  church  edifice 
peculiar  to  Quincy.  On  the  contrary,  only  six  years 
after  the  above  vote  was  passed,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1752,  the  meeting-house  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Weymouth,  in  which  Parson  Smith,  the  future  father- 
in-law  of  John  Adams,  then  ministered,  by  some  chance 
caught  fire.  Three  barrels  of  the  town  powder  were 
at  the  time  stored  for  safe  and  convenient  keeping  in 
the  loft  of  the  building  ;  and  these  at  the  proper 
moment  brought  the  conflagration  to  a  crisis,  making, 
as  the  minister  of  the  church  at  the  time  duly  recorded, 
"  a  surprising  noise  when  it  blew  up." 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  the  earlier  days  it  was  the 
custom  in  some  communities  for  each  family  to  bring 
its  dog  to  church  on  days  of  great  cold  and  to  make 
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use  of  it  as  a  foot-warmer  ;^  whether  this  was  so  or  not, 
at  a  Braintree  North  Precinct  meeting  held  in  Decem- 
ber, 1729,  those  assembled  "^  having  Debated  upon  the 
Disturbance  made  by  Dogs  in  the  meeting-hoose  on 
Sabbath  Days,  to  Prevent  the  same,  they  then  voted 
that  Joseph  Parmenter  should  have  twenty  shillings, 
provided  he  would  take  care  and  pains  in  that  matter, 
by  beating  and  keeping  of  them  out,  until  the  Precinct 
meet  next  March.*'  This  provision,  it  will  be  noticed, 
was  made  for  the  winter  months,  and  it  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  whole  town  passed  in 
April  fifteen  years  before,  instructing  the  selectmen 
to  ^  draw  up  a  by-law  for  the  prevention  of  Dogs  com- 
ing into  the  Meetiug-houses,  in  the  time  of  Publick 
worship/'  But,  from  the  other  provisions  of  this  vote, 
directing  that  a  ^^  meet "  penalty  should  be  imposed 
^  on  the  owners  thereof,"  it  would  seem  probable  that 
the  ^^dogs,"  following  the  vehicles  of  their  owners  to 
the  meeting-house,  found  their  way  into  it  among  the 
entering  members  of  the  congregation  ;  and  coming  in 
contact  with  each  other  as  they  smelt  their  way  down 
the  benches,  an  occasional  dog-fight  would,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  lead,  in  the  language  of  Judge  SewaU,  to 
an  ^^  Interruption  in  the  Worship  of  God  ; "  an  inter- 
ruption doubtless  of  deep  and  abiding  interest  to  the 
nascent  manhood  of  the  gallery,  but  the  reverse  of 
edifying  to  those  spiritually  minded.' 

1  Earle,  The  Sabbath  in  Pttritan  Nev  England,  05,  242. 

^  In  the  Johns  Hopkins  UnWeraity  Studies  (I.  iv.)  there  is  a  curious 
aad  interesting  paper  by  Herbert  B.  Adams  on  Saxon  Tithing  Men  in 
America.  In  the  course  of  it  Mr.  Adams  says, —  *'  But  more  usually 
one  tithingman  sat  at  each  door  of  the  meeting-house  to  keep  ont 
dogs,  and  one  often  sat  in  the  gallery  to  keep  in  boys  ;  **  and  he  adds 
in  a  note,  -^  '*  The  *  Dog  Whipper '  was  a  regular  institution  in  certain 
old  English  towns,  notably  in  Exeter  and  Congleton  (in  Chestar).   Mr. 
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In  other  and  more  conventional  matters  pertaining 
to  church-going,  the  people  of  Braintree  differed, 
probably,  in  nowise  from  the  people  of  other  New 
England  country  towns ;  and  of  New  England  church- 
going  sufficient,  has  been  written  and  said.  For  gen- 
Edward  A.  Freemaa  has  called  our  attentioD  to  aonrioua  law  of  Edgar 
(see  Thorpe's  AnciefA  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  ii.  251),  where- 
by parish  priests  were  to  see  to  it  that  no  dog*  should  enter  ehmoh,  nor 
yet  more  a  swine,  if  it  could  possibly  be  prerented  I  " 

In  his  Colonial  Times  on  Buzxard^s  Bay,  Mr.  Bliss  enumerates  '*  the 
appointment  of  dog-whippen  to  beat  oat  dogs  in  meeting  time  " 
among  the  New  England  town  customs  which  **  were  an  inheritance 
from  the  parishes  of  Old  England  *'  (p.  103).  And  Mr.  Richaid  Onmt 
White  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  (vii.  426)  quotes  the  following 
from  Greeners  A  Looking  Glass  for  London  and  England :  —  **  A  gen- 
tleman I  good  sir,  I  remember  you  well,  and  all  your  progenitors ; 
your  father  bore  office  in  our  town ;  an  honest  man  he  was,  and  in 
great  discredit  in  the  parish,  for  they  bestowed  two  squires'  liyings  on 
him,  the  one  was  on  working  days,  and  then  he  kept  the  town  cage, 
and  OD  holidays  they  made  him  the  sexton's  man,  for  he  whipped  dogs 
out  of  the  church."  In  his  story  of  Woodstock,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  also, 
describes  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley  as  being  always  accompanied  to 
church  by  his  deerhound,  Beris,  who,  **  bating  an  occasional  tempta- 
tion to  warble  along  with  the  accord,  behared  himself  as  decorously 
as  any  of  the  congregation." 

In  the  Dedham  (Mass.)  town  records  is  the  following  entry  under 
date  of  ''  12-11-1673 :  "  —  ''Agreed  with  Nat  Heaton  to  whip  doges 
out  of  the  Meeting  House,  and  to  goe  upon  errands  for  the  rererend 
elders,  referring  to  the  church  :  and  to  take  care  of  cushin  and  glass, 
till  farther  order  be  taken  and  for  his  paynes  herein  he  is  to  receive 
of  the  Towne  ten  shillings  for  an  whole  year." 

In  Charlestown,  Thomas  Brigden,  senior,  was  employed  in  1666,  at 
a  yearly  compensation  of  four  pounds,  **  to  look  unto  the  Meeting 
1  louse  and  dear  it,  to  ring  the  bell  to  meetings,  and  to  keep  out  doggs 
in  meeting  time."    Frothingham,  Hist,  of  Charlestown,  157* 

Paige  in  his  History  of  Cambridge  (p.  130)  says :  —  "  On  the  12th 
of  May,  1729,  it  was,  *  Voted,  that  so  often  as  any  dog  or  dogs  is 
or  are  seen  in  the  meeting-house  on  the  Lord's  day  in  the  time  of 
public  worship,  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  said  dog  or  dogs  shall  for 
every  such  offence  pay  one  shilling,  half  to  go  to  the  officer  appointed 
to  regulate  said  dogs,  the  other  half  part  of  said  fine  to  be  for  the  nae 
ol  the  poor  of  the  town.' " 
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erations  all  those  dwelling  in  Braintree,  of  bolih  sexes 
and  of  every  age, — on  foot,  in  carriage,  wagon  or 
chair,  or  on  horseback,  —  as  regakrly  as  the  Sabbath 
dawned,  gathered  towards  tiie  plain,  wooden  structure 
standing  on  the  training-ground.  While  the  services 
were  conducted  within,  the  horses  stood  patiently 
without  in  the  neighboring  meeting-house  sheds,  or,  in 
summer,  hitched  to  the  fence-posts ;  and,  in  Quincy, 
until  the  year  1827,  the  old  horse-block,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  pillion-riding  goodwife,  stood  dose  to 
the  main  entrance.  In  the  gEdleries  sat  the  boys,  under 
the  vigilant  eye  of  the  tithing^man,  though  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  old  stone  church  it  had  once  been 
voted  ^'  that  the  uppermost  westerley  gallerry  be  from 
henceforward  a  seat  for  womenkind.'*  Before  the 
pulpit  were  the  deacons.  And  here  doubtless  in  the 
early  days  not  unf  requently  in  midwinter  was  it  so  cold 
that  ^^  the  Sacramental  Bread  was  frozen  pretty  hard, 
and  rattled  sadly  as  liroken  into  the  plates." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CHUBCH,  AKB  GHUBCH  DIBdFLINS. 

It  remainito  speak  of  the  cbarob  as  an  educational, 
directing  and  restraining  force  during  the  colonial 
period,  and  of  what  is  known  as  church  discipline. 
As  will  presently  be  seen,  prior  to  the  year  1698  the 
church  organization  was  in  Braintree  the  organization 
which  had  assumed  most  definite  shape.  Up  to  the 
time  when  the  charter  of  King  Charles  was  superseded 
by  that  of  William  and  Mary,  and  the  Colony  became 
a  Province,  churclMnembers  only  were  freemen,  and 
the  church  must  practically  have  governed  the  town, 
no  division  into  precincts  yet  having  taken  place. 
Nor,  in  the  case  of  Braintree,  was  this  arrangement 
otherwise  than  natural,  for  the  meeting-bouse  was  the 
town-building,  the  bulk  of  the  tax  levy  was  for  church 
purposes,  and  the  minister  was  the  central  figure  in 
the  community.  After  1693  the  political  machinery 
as  distinguished  from  the  religious  organization  as- 
sumed a  more  and  more  definite  shape ;  and  in  1708 
the  process  of  development  in  Braintree  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  establishment  of  a  second  precinct, 
—  the  practical  separation  of  church  from  state  then 
took  place,  in  so  far  as  those  composing  the  body 
of  inhabitants  belonged  to  different  precincts  and 
contributed  to  the  support  of  independent  churches. 
This  separation  lasted  until  1792,  when,  on  the  incor- 
poration of  Quincy  as  a  distinct  munioipaliiy,  church 
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and  town  were  again  merged,  and  they  remained 
merged  until  April  12, 1824.  On  that  day  the  parish 
was  finally,  under  the  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  amended  constitution  of  1821, 
separated  from  the  town,  and  became  merely  the  Con- 
gregational Society  of  Quincy.  Two  generations  of 
men  have  since  then  passed  away,  and  the  church  as 
it  existed  prior  to  1824  has  ceased  to  be  more  than  a 
tradition ;  and  even  as  a  tradition  it  has  become  vague. 
Yet  the  church  of  1824  was  in  its  influence  and  power 
the  mere  shadow  of  the  church  of  the  earlier  day; 
and  while,  during  the  fifty  years  of  town  life  between 
1640  and  1690,  under  the  colonial  charter,  the  church 
organization  was  in  Braintree  all  in  all  to  its  people, 
yet  probably  it  was  in  the  provincial  period,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  what  is 
known  as  the  discipline  of  the  church  made  itself  most 
distinctly  felt ;  in  any  event  the  record  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  earlier  period,  so  far  as  Braintree  is 
concerned,  long  since  disappeared,  and  its  traditions 
even  have  faded  wholly  away. 

Six  names,  besides  those  of  the  pastor  and  teacher, 
were  appended  to  the  original  Braintree  church  cove- 
nant of  September  16, 1689,  and,  during  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Flynt,  extending  over  twenty-nine  years,  the 
church  contained  two  hundred  and  four  adult  mem- 
bers. During  the  Fiske,  Marsh  and  Hancock  pastor- 
ates, down  to  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  church 
life  in  1739,  this  number  was  increased  to  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight,  and  on  the  16th  of  September  of 
that  year  the  pastor  made  a  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
church,  ^^  both  males  and  females,  solemnly  renewed 
the  Covenant  of  their  Fathers,  immediately  before  the 
participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  —  that  covenant 
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imder  which  "poor  unworthy  creatures,  who  liave 
sometiineB  lived  without  Christ  and  without  Grod  in 
the  world,  ...  by  the  help  and  strength  of  Christ 
renounce  the  devil,  the  wicked  world,  a  sinful  flesh, 
with  aQ  the  oovenauts  of  Anti-Christian  pollution 
wherein  sometimes  we  have  walked,  and  aU  our  former 
evil  ways,  •  .  .  and  we  give  up  ourselves  also  one  to 
another  by  the  will  of  God,  .  .  .  and  we  also  mani- 
fest our  joint  consent  herein  this  day  in  presence  of 
this  assembly,  by  this  our  present  public  profession, 
and  by  giving  to  one  another  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship." 

During  those  hundred  years  which  ended  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1739,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  church  was  the  life  centre  of  Braintree. 
Nor,  when  its  second  century  began,  had  that  life 
centre  as  yet  begun  to  lose  its  vitality ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  then  glowed  with  a  brighter,  a  more  feverish 
heat  than  ever  before,  —  a  heat  which  preceded  the 
gradual  waning  of  the  old  theological  fire  about  to 
begin.  It  was  the  period  of  religious  revivals,  —  the 
"  Grreat  Awakening,"  as  it  was  called,  in  New  Eng- 
land. Already,  four  years  before,  in  1735,  the  famous 
Northampton  revival  had  taken  place,  when,  in  the 
words  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  engineered  and  pre- 
sided over  it,  "  the  noise  among  the  Dry  Bones  waxed 
louder  and  louder,"  and  "  Souls  did  as  it  were  come 
by  Flocks  to  Jesus  Christ."  Two  years  later,  in 
1741,  George  Whitefield  preached  on  Boston  Common 
to  an  audience  of  "  about  fifteen  thousand,"  computed 
as  not  far  from  three  quarters  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  town.  In  May,  1744,  Mr.  Hancock  died,  and 
with  him  ceased  the  records  of  Braintree  church  dis- 
cipline ;  for,  whether  from  indolence  or  because  they 
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saw  no  advantage  in  so  doing,  the  ministers  who  sao- 
ceeded  Mr.  Hancock  made  no  mention  of  anything 
pertaining  to  the  church's  life  or  action  beyond  what 
was  contained  in  the  book  reguhirly  kept  by  the  pre- 
cinct clerk.  But,  among  the  still  remaining  archives 
of  the  society,  there  is  one  small  volume  both  curious 
and  valuable.  Bound  in  smooth  dark  leather,  the 
paper  of  which  this  volume  is  made  is  of  that  rough 
parchment  character  in  such  common  use  during  the 
last  century,  and  the  entries  in  it,  in  the  handwritings 
of  five  different  ministers,  while  deciphered  only  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  throw  vivid  gleams  of  light  on 
social  habits  and  modes  of  existence  which  long  since 
wholly  disappeared.  Beginning  in  1678,  these  entries 
end  in  1741,  and  the  material  out  of  which  any  di- 
rect knowledge  can  now  be  derived  of  Braintree  church 
life  during  colonial  times  is  confined  to  those  sixty- 
eight  years. 

Duiing  those  years,  as  during  the  years  which 
preceded  and  followed  of  which  no  record  remains, 
the  church  of  Braintree,  like  the  churches  of  other 
New  England  communities,  was  a  social  centre  as 
well  as  a  religious  organization.  The  life  of  the  town 
radiated  from  it  The  people  dwelt  on  farms,  at  some 
distance  from  each  other  in  most  cases,  and  usually  at 
considerable  distance  from  the  meeting-house.  Local 
and  parental  authority,  church  discipline,  public  opin- 
ion, enforced  church  attendance.  Fashion,  habit, 
choice,  the  love  of  company,  the  desire  to  see  people 
and  hear  the  news,  all  concurred  in  bringing  every 
one  to  meeting.  To  many  it  was  sometimes  impos- 
sible and  often  inconvenient  to  return  home  between 
services.  The  result  was  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  were  every 
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week  thrown  and  kept  together  for  several  hours, 
during  which  they  could  not  avoid  that  social  inter- 
course which  they  naturally  craved.  Church  attend- 
ance was  thus  a  more  effective,  educational  and  con- 
trolling influence  than  town-meeting;  for  not  only  did 
it  occur  far  more  frequently,  but  it  included  all  ages 
of  both  sexes.  On  pleasant  Sabbaths,  especially  in 
the  spring  and  autumu,  neighbors  and  acquaintances 
would  gather  together  in  knots,  and  the  young  would 
stroll  off  among  the  trees  or  along  the  brook-side.  In 
bad  weather  or  in  winter  they  would  remain  in  the 
meeting-house,  or  find  shelter  and  warmth  in  the 
dwellings  nearest  to  it.  John  Adams  had  reason, 
therefore,  for  defining  the  colonial  New  Englander  as 
^^a  meeting-going  animal,"  for  the  meeting-going  habit 
produced  results  upon  the  character  of  that  people 
than  which  none  were  more  marked.  In  the  absence 
of  newspapers  and  of  travel,  the  Sabbath  was  the  day 
for  hearing  and  telling  the  news,  and  the  meeting- 
house became  a  sort  of  central  bazaar  where  local 
gossip  could  be  interchanged.  The  church  thus  be- 
came a  club,  as  the  door  of  the  meeting-house  served 
as  a  bulletin  board.^  It  was  a  club,  too,  from  which 
exclusion  placed  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  under  a 
ban,  and  made  of  him  a  pariah. 

To  be  a  '^  child  of  the  covenant,"  as  the  expression 
runs  in  the  records,  was  to  be  bom  of  those  who  were 
members  of  the  church,  and  the  pastor  would  not  bap- 
tize a  child  unless  one  of  its  parents  had  entered  into 

1  See  on  this  subject  Upham,  Salem  Witchcraft,  i.  207-8 ;  and 
Bliss,  Colonial  Times  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  121.  While  I  am  most  in- 
debted to  the  first,  the  description  contained  in  the  last  is  the  more 
life-like  and  entertaining.  AIbo,  Earle,  The  Sabbath  in  Puritan  New 
England,  10(^10. 
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the  eoTenaat ;  nor  would  he  always  hapdae  it  eTen  then.i 
The  method  pmrsued  in  admitting  m  new  member  to 
chmch  fellowship  was  well  fstabUshed.  The  pastor 
was  what  the  name  implied,  —  the  shepherd  of  the 
flock.  As  such  it  was  his  dnty  to  keep  m  faithful  over- 
sigbt  of  it,  which  extended  as  well  to  those  who  were 
merely  attoidantB  at  meeting  as  to  those  who  partook 
of  the  sacramenL  This  oversight  was  inqmsitiTe,  — 
pastoral  It  took  in  the  home  and  indoded  the  cate- 
chism. Sneh  as,  not  yet  of  the  ooTenant,  gave  evi- 
dence ^  in  a  godly  walk  **  of  being  under  religions  in- 
fluence, or  hopefully  pious,  were  diose  for  whom  pastor 
and  deacon,  brother  and  sister,  were  most  concerned ; 
but  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  church  were 
to  offer  themselTes  individually  and  under  conviction, 
and  this  conviction  was  to  be  avowed.  A  conference 
with  an  officer  of  the  church  then  followed,  and  if  this 
was  satisfactory  the  candidate  was  ^  propounded  "  be- 
fore the  whole  congregation  for  admission  into  the 
select  body  those  composing  which  were  in  covenant, 
—  the  church.  This  was  a  trying  ordeal,  for,  though 
objection  was  rarely  made,  any  member  of  the  congre- 
gation was  free  to  rise  up  and  demur,  and  in  so  doing 
might  ask  questions  of  a  most  embarrassing  character 
relating  to  aU  sorts  of  incidents  in  the  past  life  of  the 
candidate.  The  records  of  the  older  diurches  of  Mas- 
sachusetts contain  many  individual  experiences  ^^  the 
rehearsal  of  which  is  not  now  viewed  as  edifying." 
After  a  suitable  time  from  the  **  propounding  "  had 
elapsed,  —  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  —  the  candidates, 
rising  from  their  seats  at  the  call  of  the  pastor,  in  full 
conorregation  and  at  a  recognized  point  in  the  Sab- 
bath services,  gave  an  oral  or  written  relation  of  their 
1  Ptoc  Mast.  Hut.  Soe.  Seiim  IL  ti.  4.1^-4. 
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individtial  religious  experience.^  A  sarviTal  of  the 
ooufessional,  but  now  made  in  public,  this  relation 
of  experiences,  while  eagerly  entered  upon  by  some, 
could  not  but  have  been  a  severe  ordeal  to  others,  and 
entries  like  the  following  are  met  with  in  the  records : 
—  ^^The  wife  of  our  brother  Hinsdell  being  fearful 
and  not  aUe  to  speake  in  publike,  but  fainting  away 
ther,  coming  to  the  church  in  private  gave  good  satis- 
faction ;  which  being  publikly  testified  and  declared, 
and  she  confirming  the  same  relation  to  be  so,  was  re- 
ceived." The  person  seeking  admission,  man  or  boy, 
girl  or  matron,  stood,  the  object  to  which  all  eyes 
were  directed,  and  was  then  expected  to  reveal  in  pub- 
lic those  things  which  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  were 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  hidden  coufessor> 

The  practice,  of  course,  degenerated  in  time  into  a 
mere  form ;  but  it  must  always  have  remained  an 
ordeal  for  the  timid,  while  for  the  conscientious  it  was 
a  cruelty.  Nor  were  the  confessions,  especially  those 
of  a  certain  class  in  which  women  were  involved  and 
concealment  was  impossible,  of  an  improving  charac- 
ter. So  in  1722  ^  some  persons  of  a  sober  life  and 
good  conversation,'*  dwelling  in  the  North  Precinct 
of  Braintree,  signified  their  unwillingness  to  join  the 
church  unless  they  might  be  admitted  ^^  without  mak- 
ing a  Public  Relation  of  their  spiritual  experiences, 
which  (they  said)  the  church  had  no  warrant  in  the 
word  of  God  to  require/'  It  was  therefore  proposed 
that  the  church  should  no  longer  require  a  relation 
from  **  any  person  who  desires  to  partake  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  supper  with  us;  and  after  the 
case  had  been  under  debate  at  times  among  the  breth- 

»  Ellis,  The  Pttritan  Age  in  Mauatku9€U9^  206-8;  Dedham  Churek 
Beoordg^  20-1. 
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ren  privately  f ot  Uie  space  of  three  weeks,  the  qaes- 
tkm  WS8  put  to  them  Jsnmty  28th,  being  on  m  Lord's 
Day  Eyening,  in  the  meeting-hoase ; ''  and  ^  it  passed  [ 

in  the  negative  by  a  large  majority.**  | 

Bat  this  action  was  confined  to  the  relation  of  the  ; 

individual  experiences  of  those  ■ft'^wg  admission  into 
the  church.  The  conf esaoons  of  shortcomings  on  the 
part  of  chnreh-monbers  were  still  made,  and  discipline  \ 

was  enforced  after  1722,  as  apparently  it  had  been 
from  the  b^;inning.  Some  of  these  cases,  as  they 
stand  recorded,^  are  interesting  as  well  as  curious,  re- 
vealing strange  touches  of  human  nature.  One  of 
them,  the  first  of  its  kind,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Fiske,  bears  date  of  March  2,  168a  Tem- 
perance, the  wife  of  one  John  Bondish,  had  fallen  into 
error  and  her  offence  was  manifest :  — 

[Sbe  was  aecordingly]  "called  forth  in  the  open  Congre- 
gation, and  presented  a  paper  containing  a  full  aeknowledg-  0 
ment  of  her  great  sin  and  wickedness,    [in   which  she] 
paUiekly  bewayled  her  disobedience  to  parents,  pride,  un- 
profitableness under  the  means  of  grace,  as  the  cause  that 
might  provoke  God  to  ponish  her  with  sin,  and  warning  all 
to  take  heed  of  sach  sins,  begging  the  chnreh's  prayers,  that  \ 
God  would  humble  her,  and  give  a  sound  repentance,  etc 
Which  confession  being  read^  after  some  debate,  the  brethren 
did  generally  if  not  unanimoosly  judge  that  she  ought  to  be                 « 
admonished  ;  and  aceordiogly  ihe  was  solemnly  admonished                 ^ 
of  her  great  sin«  which  was  spread  before  her  in  divers  par- 
ticulars, and  charged  to  search  her  own  heart  wayes  and  to 
make  thorough  work  in  her  Repentance,  etc,  from  whidi 
she  was  released  by  the  church  vote  unanimously."  ' 


1  Phx.  IfoM.  HiU,  Soc  Series  IL  tL  48a-«a 

*  In  Uie  Dorckester  Chwrk  B«i»rd*  under  date  of  Febmry  5, 1681, 
(p.  87)  is  the  foUowiDg  entry  relating:  to  the  erne  off  Mary  Modedy,  her 
offenoe  bein^  sunilnr  to  that  ol  Tempemnre  Bondkh ;  — **  She  vns 
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The  eiae  of  Samnel  Tompson  was  of  a  different 
duurader  from  that  of  Temperance  Bondiah.  This 
indiTidaal,  thoagh  he  bore  the  same  surname,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  related  to  the  first  clergyman  of  the 
town.  Apparently  he  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Samuel 
Tompson,  who,  bom  in  1680,  was  promoted  to  a  seat 
on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  pulpit  in  1679,  while  his 
name  appears  on  almost  every  page  of  the  earlier 
records  of  the  town.  Though  the  son  of  one  of  the 
deacons  of  the  church,  Samuel  Tompson,  Jr.,  was,  as 
elsewhere  appears  in  thb  narrative,  a  man  constitu- 
tionally otherwise  minded,  and  he  saw  fit  not  only  to 
nourish  but  openly  to  prochum  a  bitter  personal  ani- 
mosity to  hb  minister.  He  was  accordingly  subjected 
to  discipline  in  the  manner  following :  — 

^  Samuel  Tompson,  a  prodigie  of  pride,  malice  and  arro- 
gance, being  called  before  the  church  in  the  Meetiog-house 
for  his  abeenting  himselfe  from  the  PoUike  Wonhipe,  on- 
lease  when  any  strangers  preached ;  his  carriage  being  before 
the  Church  proud  and  insolent,  reviling  and  vilifying  their 
Pastor,  at  an  horrible  rate,  and  stileing  him  their  priest,  and 
them  a  nest  of  wasps ;  and  they  nnanimoosly  voted  an  ad- 
monition, which  was  accordingly  solemnly  and  in  the  name 
of  Christ  apptied  to  him,  wherein  his  sin  and  wickedness  was 
laid  open  by  divers  Scriptares  for  his  conviction,  and  was 
warned  to  repent,  and  after  prayer  to  €rod  thb  poor  man 
goes  to  the  tavern  to  drink  it  down  immediately,  as  he  said, 
Ac" 

Then,  under  date  of  27th  August,  1697,  a  month 
later,  Mr.  Fiske  proceeds :  — 

"  He  detivered  to  me  an  acknowledgment  in  a  bit  of  paper 

called  to  answer  for  her  sin.  Sie  did  appeare  but  beinfp  pot  to  it  to 
speak  by  way  of  acknowledgment  of  the  sin,  she  gave  noe  answer  bnt 
wept  whether  for  the  shaoae  or  the  sin  that  was  not  known,  and  the 
Chiueh  was  dismissed  for  that  time." 
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at  mj  house  in  the  presenee  of  Leift.  Manb  and  Enngn 
Penniman,  who  he  brought.  'T  was  read  before  the  Chorch 
at  a  meeting  appointed  12.8.  They  being  not  willing  to 
meet  before.  Leift  CoL  Qoincy  gave  his  testimony  against 
ity  and  said  that  his  conversation  did  not  agree  therewith." 

The  next  entry,  also  in  the  same  handwriting,  is 
dated  25th  December,  1697  :— 

.  ^  At  the  church  Meeting  further  testimony  eame  in  against 
him :  the  church  generally  by  vote  and  Toice  declared  him 
impenitent,  and  I  was  to  proceed  to  an  ejection  of  him,  by  a 
silent  vote  in  Public  But  I  deferred  it,  partly  because  of 
the  severity  of  the  winter,  but  chiefly  because  his  pretended 
offence  was  chiefly  against  myself,  and  [he]  had  said  I 
would  take  all  advantages  against  him,  I  deferred  the  same, 
and  because  4  or  5  of  the  brethren  did  desire  that  he  might 
be  called  before  the  church  to  see  if  he  would  own  what 
they  asserted  :  and  having  [notified]  the  church,  he  came, 
brought  an  additional  acknowledgment  Of  15  about  9  or 
10  voted  to  accept  of  *t,  &c" 

This  occurred  on  the  11th  of  April,  1698 ;  and  on 
the  17th,  Mr.  Fiske  proceeds,  — 

*'  After  the  end  of  the  public  worship  his  confession  was 
read  publickly,  and  the  major  part  of  the  Church  voted  his 
absolution." 

Samuel  Tompson,  Jr.,  seems  thus  through  a  divided 
vote  of  the  church-members  to  have  escaped  excom- 
munication, and  it  exemplifies  either  the  power  of  the 
organization,  or  the  efficacy  of  an  accepted  faith  in 
hell-fire,  that  a  man  of  this  character,  a  frequenter  of 
the  tavern  and  a  chronic  dissenter  in  town-meetbg, 
did  not  dare  set  the  church  at  defiance  and  ignore  its 
action.  He  publicly  confessed.  Joseph  Belcher  was 
less  fortunate.  His  case  came  before  the  church  in 
October  and  November,  1677 :  — 
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^  Joaeph  Belcher,  a  member  off  this  Chareh  thongli  not  in 
fall  eommanion,  beii^r  sent  for  hj  the  Churchy  after  they 
had  resolved  to  inqoire  into  the  matter  of  Bciandal,  ao  no- 
torioosly  infamous  both  in  Court  and  Coontiy,  bj  Deaeon 
Basse  and  Samoel  Tompeon,  to  giwe  an  aoooont  of  those 
things;  they  returning  with  this  answer  from  him, — that 
he  would  consider  of  it  and  send  the  Church  word,  the  next 
Sabbath,  whether  he  would  come  or  no ;  on  which  return  b j 
a  Script,  wherennto  his  name  was  subscribed,  which  he  also 
owned  to  the  elder,  in  private  the  weeke  after,  wherein  he 
scomfuUj  and  impudently  reflected  upon  the  officer  and 
church,  and  rudely  refused  to  have  anything  to  doe  with  us. 
[So],  after  considerable  waiting,  he  persisting  in  his  im- 
penitence and  obstinacy,  (the  Elders  met  at  Boston  unani- 
mously advising  thereto)  the  Church  voted  his  not  hearing 
of  them,  some  few  brethren  not  acting,  doubting  of  his 
membership  but  silent.  He  was  proceeded  against  accord- 
ing to  Matthew  18, 17,^  and  rejected." 

The  case  of  Isaac  Theer,  a  child  of  the  coyenaDt 
and  a  member  of  the  church,  but  not  in  full  commu- 
nion, came  up  shortly  after  that  of  Mrs.  Temperance 
Bondish  was  disposed  of.  He  it  seems  had  been  con- 
victed of  ^*  notorious  scandalous  thefts  multiplied," 
for  some  of  which  he  ^^  suffered  the  law."  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  he  was  now  proceeded  against  in  a 
church  way,  and  the  brethren  labored  with  him  in 
private  ^  to  bring  him  to  a  thorough  sight  and  free 
and  ingenuous  confession  of  his  sin  ;  as  also  for  his 
abominably  lying,  changing  his  name,  &c.''  Then 
comes  in  the  language  of  the  record  a  scene  vividly 
illustrative  of  the  olden  time.  As  the  words  are  read 
the   simple  village  meeting-house,  crowded  on  that 

^  *'  And  if  he  sball  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  onto  the  chnxoh : 
bat  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  chnrch,  let  him  he  nnto  thee  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  pnblioan." 
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May  afternoon  with  plainly  dressed,  hard-featared, 
Massaohusetts  men  and  women,  comes  back  out  o£  the 
past  In  the  pulpit  is  Parson  Fiske ;  before  it  on 
their  bench  sit  the  gray-haired  deacons ;  on  the  right 
of  the  minister  as  he  faces  his  congregation  are  the 
men,  on  the  left  are  the  women ;  the  boys  look  down 
with  eager  interest  from  the  gallery.  Then  presently, 
after  the  services  are  ended,  Isaac  Theer 

*'  was  called  forth  in  public,  moved  pathetically  to  acknow- 
ledge his  sin,  and  publish  his  repentance,  who  came  down 
and  stood  against  the  lower  end  of  the  fore-«eat  after  he 
had  been  prevented  (by  our  shutting  the  east  door)  from 
going  out ;  stood  impudently,  and  said  indeed  he  owned  his 
sin  of  stealing,  was  heartily  sorry  for  it,  begged  pardon  of 
God  and  men,  and  hoped  he  should  do  so  no  more,  which 
was  all  he  could  be  brought  auto,  saying  his  sin  was  already 
known,  and  that  there  was  no  need  to  mention  it  in  particu- 
lar, all  with  a  remisse  voice  so  that  but  few  could  hear  him. 
The  Church  at  length  gave  their  judgement  against  biro,  that 
he  was  a  notorious,  scandalous  sinner,  and  obstinately  impeni- 
tent And  when  I  was  proceeding  to  spread  before  him  his 
sin  and  wickedness,  he  (as  't  is  probable)  guessing  what  was 
like  to  follow,  turned  about  to  goe  out,  and  being  desired 
and  charged  to  tarry  and  hear  what  the  church  had  to  say 
to  him,  he  flung  out  of  doors,  with  an  insolent  manner, 
though  silent.  Therefore  the  Pastor  applied  himself  to  the 
congregation,  and  having  spread  before  them  his  sin,  partly 
to  vindicate  the  church's  proceeding  against  him,  and  partly 
to  warn  others ;  sentence  was  decL&red  against  him." 

In  1690  Ebenezer  Owen,  the  son  of  parents  who 
had  long  been  in  full  communion,  had  gone  as  one 
of  the  thirteen  men  impressed  from  Braintree  as  the 
town's  quota  in  the  Quebec  expedition  of  that  year. 
The  small-pox  broke  out  and  Owen  died  of  it,  being 
one  of  four  from  Braintree  thrown  overboard  off  Cape 
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Ann.  He  left  a  widow  and  a  brother  Josiab,  who,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  the  chnrchf  he  being  ^^a  child 
of  the  eovenanti"  ^'  obtained  by  fraud  and  wicked  con- 
trivanoe  some  marriage"  with  her.  The  two  were 
living  together  when  they  were  visited  ^^  at  his  cottage 
by  the  Pastor  of  the  Church  with  Major  Quinsey  and 
D.  Tompson,"  who  informed  them  of  the  ^appoint- 
ment of  an  open  confession  of  their  sin  in  the  congre* 
gatioD."  Josiah  Owen^  the  record  goes  on  to  say,  was 
^  affectionately  treated  "  by  the  church  emissaries,  and 

'*  after  much  discourse  finding  him  obstinate  and  reflecting, 

4  he  was  desired  and  charged  to  be  present  the  next  SabbaUi 

before  the  Church,  to  hear  what  should  be  spoken  to  him, 
but  he  boldly  replied  he  should  not  come.     And  being  aEter 

I  treated  by  D.  Tompson  and  his  father  to  come,  and  taking 

his  opportunity  to  carry  her  away  the  last  week,  after  a 
solemn  sermon  preached  on  I  Cor.  5.  8,  4  and  5,^  and 

)  prayers  added,  an  account  was  given  to  the  church  and 

*  congregation  of  him,  the  Brethren  voting  him  to  be  an  im- 

I  penitent,  scandaloas,  wicked,  incestuous  sinner,  and  giving 

their  consent  that  the  sentence  of  excommunication  should 
be  passed  upon  and  declared  against  him,  which  was 
solemnly  performed  by  the  Pastor  of  the  Church  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  Apostle  in  the  above  mentioned  text : 
this  17  of  January  1691/2." 

I  And  so  Josiah  Owen  and  the  widow  of  his  brother 

'  Ebenezer,  who  was  ^^  throvm  overboard  at  Cap  an," 

rise  up  distinctly  enough  for  an  instant  out  of  the 

'  Braintree  church  records  of  two  centuries  ago;  and 

1  3.  **  For  I  veril  J,  as  aboent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  haTe 
judged  already,  as  though  I  were  present,  oomoeming  him  that  hath  so 
done  this  deed. 

4.  ^  In  the  name  of  onr  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered 
together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  onr  Lord  Jesos  Christ, 

5.  **  To  deliTor  sneh  an  one  nnto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
f                    flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  he  sayed  in  the  day  of  the  Losd  Jesos." 
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then  flit  back  into  obliTion  in  eomptny  witb  Panon 
iuke,  ^M^jor  Qoinsey/*  GroTemor  Phipps  and  the 
Qoebee  expedition  of  1690.  ^ 

A  few  years  later  James  Penniman  eaoses  mnch 
tnmble.  A  member  of  the  chorch  thoogh  not  in  full 
oommnnion,  he  was  a  man  of  ^  notoriously  scandalous  I 

life/'  noted  for  his  ^  unchristian  carriage  towards  his  \ 

wife,  and  frequent  excessiTe  drinking.**  When  called 
before  the  congregation  and  allowed  to  speak  in  his 
own  vindication,  ^  he  behaved  himself  very  insolently, 
and  was  far  from  discovering  any  signs  of  true  re-  r 

pentance.'*     Unanimously  voted  guilty,  he  was  laid  \ 

under  solemn  admonition.  This  was  in  1713 ;  but, 
as  the  years  went  on,  James  Penniman  did  not  walk 
more  correctly,  so  in  April,  1722,  it  was  proposed  to  i 

excommunicate  him.  This  seems  to  have  thoroughly 
frightened  the  worthless  fellow,  and  the  record  goes 
on: —  * 

''  Sabbath  day,  April  4, 1722.     This  day  he  presented  a  ^ 

confession  which  was  read  before  the  Congrregation,  and  \ 

prayed  that  they  would  wait  upon  him  a  while  longer,  which 
the  Church  consented  to,  and  he  was  again  publicly  ad- 
monished and  warned  against  persisting  in  the  neglect  of  I 
Public  Worship,  against  Idleness,  Drunkenness  and  Lying ;  ' 
and  he  gave  some  slender  hopes  of  Reformation,  seemed 
to  be  considerably  affected,  and  behaved  himself  tolerably                   f 
well'*                                                                                                             ^ 

''  May  26,  1723.  The  brethren  of  the  Church  met  to- 
gether to  consider  what  is  farther  necessary  to  be  done  by 
the  Church  towards  the  reformation  of  James  Penniman. 
He  being  present  desired  their  patience  towards  him,  and 
offered  a  trifling  confession,  which  was  read,  but  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  brethren,  because  he  manifested  no  sign  of  • 
true  repentance  thereof :  they  came  to  (I  think)  a  unani- 
mous vote  that  he  should  be  cast  out  of  the  Church  for  his 
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ineorrigibleness  in  liis  evil  waies,  whenever  I  Bhall  see  good 
to  do  it,  and  I  promised  to  wait  upon  him  some  time,  to  see 
how  he  would  behave  himself  before  I  proceeded  against 
him.^ 

''Janoaiy  26,  1723/4,  Lord'snlay.  In  the  afternoon, 
after  a  sermon  on  I  Cor.  v.  5,*  James  Penniman  persisted  in 
a  course  of  Idleness,  Drunkenness,  and  in  a  neglect  of  the 
Public  Worship,  &c.,  had  the  fearful  sentence  of  excom^ 
munication  pronounced  upon  him." 

In  1723  Joseph  Parmenter  was  the  town  clerk,  and 
as  such  the  town  voted  him  the  sum  of  twenty  shil- 
lings, worth  about  $1.25  in  silver,  for  his  services  as 
such  during  the  year.  Possibly  there  may  have  been 
two  Joseph  Parmenters  in  Braintree  at  that  time,  as  a 
little  earlier  there  were  certainly  two  Samuel  Tomp- 
sons,  but  the  record  says  that  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber,  1722,  '^  Brother  Joseph  Parmenter  made  a  public 
Confession,  in  the  presence  of  the  Congregation,  for 
the  sin  of  drunkenness,"  and  at  a  church  meeting 
i  held  twelve  days  later  to  consider  his  case, 

*'  the  question  was  put  whether  they  would  accept  his  con- 
fession to  restore  him  ;  it  passed  in  the  negative,  because  he 
^  has  made  several  confessions  of  the  sin,  and  is  still  unre- 

'  formed  thereof:  the  Brethren  concluded  it  proper  to  sus- 

pend him  from  communion  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  his 
'  further  humiliation  and  warning.     He  was  accordingly  sus- 

pended. 

"March  3d,  1723.  Sabbath  Evening.  Brother  Par- 
menter having  behaved  himself  well  (for  aught  any  that 
appears)  since  his  suspension,  was  at  his  desire  restored 
again  by  a  vote  of  the  brethren,  nemine  contradicente" 

^  See  the  umilar  case  of  Consider  Athertoiif  Dorchester  Church  Rec- 
ords, 96-7. 

'  5.  To  (deliver  such  an  one  nnto  Satan  for  tbe  destmction  of  the 
b,  that  the  spirit  may  he  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
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It  will  be  notioed  that  the  action  last  recorded  took 
place  on  the  8d  of  Maich,  1728.  The  nert  day  the 
annoai  town-meeting  was  held,  at  which  ^*the  inhab- 
itants of  Biaintree  being  Lawfully  Assembled  then 
cl^ose  John  Qaincey  Esq.  moderator  for  that  day. 
They  then  chose  Joseph  Pannenter  derk  for  the  year 
ensuing  by  lifting  np  their  hands." 

The  last  pnblic  confession  recorded  as  made  before 
the  North  Precinct  church  was  on  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1740;  and  the  last  recorded  case  of  discipline, 
except  that  of  Ebenezer  Adams  already  referred  to,^ 
was  on  the  25th  of  October,  1741,  when  fUeazer 
Yeazie  was  suspended  by  formal  vote  from  the  com- 
munion ^^for  his  disorderly  unchristian  life  and  n^- 
lecting  to  hear  the  Church." 

The  facts  which  have  been  stated  and  the  examples 
given  suffice  to  illustrate  the  power  of  church  disci- 
pline in  the  colonial  period,  and  the  way  it  was  made 
to  enter  into  the  every-day  life  of  that  people.  It  was 
a  direct  inheritance  from  the  orig^inal  church  and  the 
mother  country,  for  Pepys  notes  down  in  his  diary  for 
a  Sunday  in  1665  how  he  went  by  coach  '^  to  church 
four  miles  off,  where  a  pretty  good  sermon  aud  a 
declaration  of  penitence  of  a  man  that  had  undergone 
the  church's  censure  for  his  wicked  life."  ^  The  prac- 
tice was  continued  much  longer  in  other  parts  of 
Massachusetts,  but  it  wholly  died  out  in  Braintree 
under  the  easy-going  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Anthony 
Wibird  before  the  revolutionary  troubles  began. 
Just  in  the  degree  the  political  machinery  assumed 
new  aud  larger  functions,  the  ecclesiastical  machinery 
fell  into  disuse.     So  far  as  Braintree  was  concerned,' 

1  Supra,  640. 

s  Bliaa,  Colonial  Times  on  BusxanTs  Bag,  142,  155. 
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the  change  was  clearly  defined,  and  it  took  place  in 
1744,  at  the  dose  of  the  Hancock  pastorate.  Before 
that,  the  charch  was  greater  than  the  town-meeting ; 
after  that,  church  discipline  ceased  to  make  itself  felt, 
and  the  fervor  of  religious  feeling  cooled  rapidly 
under  the  reaction  which  followed  ^  the  Great  Awak- 
ening." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  TRAINING-FIELD  AND  THE  8CHOOI/-HOU8B. 

In  mentionuig  the  mnsfcer-field  among  ifae  g^reat 
formatiYe  influences  of  New  England,  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  John  Adams  did  not  give  to  that 
field  an  undue  importance.  Certainly  there  are  in 
the  Braintree  records  few  traces  of  it  as  an  active 
educational  force.  Whatever  else  they  were,  tbe  New 
Englanders  were  not  a  military  race.  On  the  ocean 
they  were  at  home;  and  the  hardy  mariners  who,  as 
Burke  expressed  it,  pursued  their  gigantic  game 
^^  among  the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,"  and  ^drew 
the  line  and  struck  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica,"—  these  same  men,  skilful,  alert  and  venture- 
some upon  their  element,  have  never  failed  to  assert  a 
brilliant  supremacy  in  maritime  warfare.  But,  though 
repeatedly  in  the  course  of  its  history  engaged  in  con- 
flicts the  brunt  of  which  was  sturdily  assumed.  New 
England  proper  has  never  yet  produced  any  consid- 
erable military  genius.  Church  and  Pepperell,  Putnam, 
Allen,  Knox,  Stark,  Lincoln,  and  even  Greene,  are 
names  of  only  local  note ;  while  during  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion  the  great  leaders  from  the  New  England  stock 
were  bom  and  bred  far  in  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent   Not  one  New  England  soldier  achieved  renown. 

As  a  people  the  New  Englanders  do  not  take  kindly 
to  camp  life.  When  forced  to  it,  they  have  always 
fought  in  a  dogged,  intelligent  sort  of  way,  just  as 
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they  fought  at  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill;  im- 
pelled, as  it  were,  by  a  consoionsness  that  the  situa* 
tion  was  one  of  their  own  making,  and  they  proposed 
to  see  the  thing  through.  But  to  disband  a  New 
England  army  has  never  proved  a  difficult  or  delicate 
task ;  for,  once  the  work  in  hand  is  done,  the  camp 
quietly  and  joyously  dissolves  of  itself.  An  army  of 
Yankee  mercenaries  sounds  like  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Accordingly,  though  the  Suffolk  regiment 
existed  as  a  military  organization  through  a  century 
of  colonial  life,  and  the  Braintree  companies  were 
always  a  part  of  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  ever  an  effective  force.  Commissions  in  it 
were  eagerly  sought,  and  were  intrigued  for,  and  the 
titles  of  captain,  lieutenant  and  ensign  are  continually 
met  with  in  the  records :  but,  except  in  time  of  mili- 
tary excitement,  the  training-days  were  few  and  far 
apart ;  and  partook  apparently  more  of  the  character 
of  a  rough  country  jollification  than  of  war.  Cer- 
tainly, when  Washington  took  command  of  the  pro- 
vincial army  at  Cambridge,  neither  its  discipline  nor 
its  equipment  bespoke  a  martial  race.  It  was  little 
more  than  a  mob  of  intelligent  men,  organized  by 
localities,  and,  as  sportsmen,  accustomed  from  youth 
to  the  handling  of  guns. 

The  training-field  may  have  been  overestimated  as 
a  factor  in  the  making  of  New  England,  but  to  over- 
estimate the  influence  of  the  school  in  that  making 
would  be  difficult  It  stands  next  below  the  church 
in  the  earlier  period,  and  above  it  in  the  more  recent. 
Pi-ior  to  1830  it  was  below  it.  There  are  entries  in 
the  Braintree  records  which  indicate  that  a  public 
Latin  school  was  established  in  the  town  at  a  veiy 
early  period,  in  the  neighborhood,  indeed,  of  1645, 
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though  the  exact  date  cannot  now  be  fixed;  yet  in 
1785  the  records  refer  to  ''a  Free  Latin  School" 
which  had  then  been  kept  by  the  town  ^for  about 
ninety  years ;  *'  and  in  1645  Winthrop  made  note  of 
the  fact  that  ^^  divers  free  Schools  were  erected,  as  at 
Soxbnry,  .  •  •  the  charge  to  be  by  yearly  contribu- 
tion, either  by  voluntary  allowance,  or  by  rate  of 
such  as  refused,  Ac,  and  •  .  .  other  towns  did  the 
like,  providing  maintenance  by  several  means."  In 
1719  Soxbuiy  and  Braintree  were  dassed  together 
among  the  towns  of  Suffolk  county  as  *^  noted  for 
their  Free-Schools,"^  and  Braintree  may,  therefore, 
have  been  one  of  the  ^^  other  towns  "  referred  to  by 
Winthrop,  though  it  is  certain  that  even  two  years 
later,  in  1647,  to  use  the  language  of  the  famous  colo- 
nial law  of  that  year,  the  Lord  had  not  increased  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  ^^to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred families,"  necessitating  the  setting  up  of  ^  a 
g^mroar  school,  the  master  thereof  to  be  able  to  in- 
struct youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  Uni- 
versity, ...  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be 
buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers."  Indeed,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  at  that  time  Braintree 
yet  numbered  even  those  ^^ fifty  households"  pre- 
scribed by  the  same  law  as  the  point  at  which  every 
township  should  designate  some  one  *^to  teach  all 
children  to  read  and  write."  None  the  less,  the  town 
records  indicate  that  even  then,  with  a  population  of 
scarcely  three  hundred  souls,  Braintree  did  maintain 
within  its  limits  some  sort  of  a  school  in  which  youths 
were  prepared  for  college  when  those  might  be  ad- 
mitted who  were  "able  to  read  TuUy,  or  such  like 
classical  author,  extempore,  .  .  .  and  decline  per- 
^  NmI,  Huh.  ofNtm  England,  vl  229. 
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u  fecdy  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  the  Greek 

tongue :  **  but  at  this  point  the  record  stops,  throw- 
ing no  light  on  the  source  from  whence  '^  the  mainte- 
nance'* of  this  institution  was  drawn;  though  in 
1740  an  annual  rent  of  X142,  worth  in  the  currency 
[  of  that  day  a  quarter  part  of  that  amount  in  silver 

'  money,  was  then  derived  from  the  Coddington  school- 

p  land,^  and  it  was  stated  that  from  the  rent  of  this  land 

the  town  had  ^*  reaped  great  benefit  in  good  schools 
for  many  years  past'*  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice, 
also,  that  during  the  first  century  of  the  town's  his- 
tory, which  was  also  the  distinctly  formative  colonial 
period,  extending  from  about  the  time  of  Winthrop's 
death  (1649)  nearly  to  the  beginning  of  the  final 
'  French  wars  (1744),  —  during  this  century  no  less 

than  forty-nine  young  men,  prepared  either  at  the 
*^  Free  Latin  School "  or  elsewhere,  are  said  to  have 
entered  college  from  Braintree,  forty-seven  of  whom 
[  were  from  the  North  Precinct  church.     Cionsider- 

^  ing  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  period,  and  the  fact 

f  that  even  at  its  dose  the  town  scarcely  numbered  a 

1  population  of  1,500  souls,  having  begun  with  about 

200,  such  a  record  of  those  seeking  a  university  edu- 
cation is  significant.     In   those  early  days  also,  in 
proportion  to  its  means,  Braintree  town  was  more  than 
w  a  liberal,  it  was  a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  col- 

lege; for  when,  in  1669,  the  condition  of  the  semi- 
nary was  critical  and  apparently  hopeless,  —  when  its 
f  buildings  were  pronounced  "ruinous  and  almost  ir- 

r  reparable,"  and  it  was  declared  that  without  a  new 

I  building  its  situation  was  desperate, — in  this  great 

I  emergency  Braintree  was  one  of  the  towns  which  re- 

sponded most  liberally  to  "the  loud  groans  of  the 
i  1  Ayro,  540W 
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sinking  College/'  contributing  to  ^^  erecting  a  new 
College "  the  sum  of  £87  14s.  6d.,^  an  amount  than 
which  four  places  only  in  the  province  gave  more. 
Nor  is  it  easy  now  to  understand  what  could  have  in- 
duced those  composing  a  community  the  size  Braintree 
then  was  to  make  so  large  a  gift,  or  how  they  could 
have  afforded  to  do  so.  In  proportion  to  population, 
supposing  the  wealth  per  capita  to  have  been  as  large 
then  as  it  is  now,  such  a  contribution  was  the  equiva- 
lent of  99,000  from  the  Quincy  of  to-day ;  but  in  reality 
it  is  not  unsafe  to  say  that  in  proportion  to  accumu- 
lated wealth  the  gift  of  $90,000  would  mean  less 
to  those  now  inhabiting  the  four  towns  into  which 
the  Braintree  of  1669  has  been  divided  than  the 
poor  $292.43  meant  then.  That  people  gave  of  their 
little.^ 

^  Quincy,  Harvard  XJnivtrnty,  i.  20,  80,  506. 

^  Ai  there  is  no  reference  made  in  the  town  reoorda  to  nay  |^t  of 
this  natare,  it  moat  apparently  have  been  made  throogh  the  charch, 
or  as  the  result  of  voluntary  individual  action.  The  proportion  given 
in  the  text  between  the  original  gift  and  a  corresponding  gift  at  the 
present  time  seems  so  excessive  that  it  is  only  proper  to  give  the  data 
on  which  the  estimate  is  based.  The  population  of  Braintree  in  1609 
was  about  550,  and  the  gift  to  the  college  ($292.43)  represented  as  near 
as  may  be  fifty-five  cents  to  an  inhabitant,  or  one  and  two  thirds  days* 
labor,  the  ordinary  wages  then  being  two  shillings,  or  thirty-three 
cents  a  day.  The  population  of  the  same  territory  now  is  28,000,  and 
the  ordinary  day's  wages  may  be  computed  at  $1.75.  The  wages  for 
one  day  and  two  thirds  of  a  population  of  28,000  would,  therefore,  be 
$81,665.00. 

Again,  in  1669  the  entire  town  and  parish  assessment  of  Braintree 
did  not  exceed  £150,  or  $500,  which  was  raised  only  with  extreme 
difficulty,  being  paid  partly  in  money,  partly  in  kind.  The  gift  to 
the  college  amounted,  therefore,  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  one  annual  tax 
levy.  In  1889-90  the  annual  tax  levy  of  the  four  towns  into  which 
old  Braintree  has  been  divided,  amounted  to  over  $310,000.00,  paid  In 
money,  and  without  apparent  inconvenience  to  the  people  paying  it. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  this  amount  would  have  been  $186,000,  a  sum  far 
larger  than  the  estimate  in  the  text. 
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The  earliest  village  school-house  in  Brainiree,  which 
must  have  been  a  structure  of  the  humblest  descrip- 
tion, stood  at  the  side  of  the  Plymouth  highway,  or 
main  thoroughfare  of  the  settlement,  and  not  far  from 
the  meeting-house.  When  it  was  built  nowhere  ap- 
pears, but  in  1679  it  was  referred  to  as  a  landmark, 
and  does  not  then  seem  to  have  been  new ;  in  the  still 
earlier  days,  such  teaching  as  the  children  got  they 
must  have  received  at  home,  or  in  the  house  where 
some  temporary  teacher  lodged.  At  last  in  1679, 
thirty  years  after  the  gathering  of  the  church,  the 
town  agreed  with  Benjamin  Tompson  that  he  should 
be  sdioolmaster,  receiving  for  his  services  the  rent  of 
^^  the  Towne  land,"  estimated  at  £15  a  year,  and  a 
further  sum,  to  be  paud  out  of  the  town  rate,  sufficient 
to  secure  him  an  annual  salary  of  «£80,  or  a  third  part 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fiske's  contract  stipend,  which  was 
payable  to  the  latter  at  that  time  ^^  in  countrey  pay  at 
countrey  prise.*'  Unlike  the  clergyman,  the  school- 
master in  this  case  did  not  look  for  sustenance  merely 
to  his  salary  ;  but,  having  graduated  at  Harvard  six- 
teen years  before,  he  had  since  been  endeavoring  to 
support  himself  as  a  physician,  and  sought  by  teach- 
ing to  eke  out  an  insufficient  professional  income. 
Yet  even  this  school  was  not  free,  for  part  of  the 
agreement  with  Tompson  was  ^Hhat  every  child  should 
carry  iuto  the  school  master  halfe  a  cord  of  wood  be- 
side the  quarter  money  every  yeare ; "  and  twenty 
years  later,  in  1700,  the  nature  of  the  contract  was 
more  specifically  defined  by  a  vote  providing  that 
*^  every  schollar  shall  pay  for  his  entry  Into  the  school 
one  shilling  and  so  successively  for  every  quarter  for 
the  whole  year  if  he  shall  goe  more  than  one  quarter, 
and  this  shall  be  a  part  of  the  school  sallary  to  be  paid 
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unto  die  Bchoolmarter,  and  he  to  give  an  aoooont  of 
all  that  came  to  the  Selectmen."  A  year  later  yet 
more  definite  provbion  was  made,  for,  Uie  salary  rtill 
standing  at  X80,  the  town  Toted  that  any  *^  pai^t  or 
master"  sending  a  child  to  school  pay  the  town  treas- 
nrer  for  the  sapport  of  the  school  five  shillings  a  year, 
and  proportionally  for  any  part  thereof ;  bnt,  if  soch 
^^parent  or  master  "  lived  in  another  town,  the  pay- 
ment in  sneh  case  should  be  twenty  shillings.  The 
selectmen  were  farther  empowered  to  abate  any  part 
or  the  whole  of  this  payment  on  the  application  of 
^^  any  poor  persons  in  this  Town  who  shall  find  them- 
selves nnable  to  pay,"  and  any  deficiency  over  and 
above  ^Hhe  Bent  of  the  Town  Lands  and  the  head 
money  of  the  SchoUars  shall  be  raised  by  a  Town  Bate 
equally  proportioned  upon  the  Inhabitants."  And 
this,  the  vote  passed  in  1701,  sixty-one  years  after  the 
incorporation  of  Braintree,  seems  to  have  been  the 
initial  step  in  the  introduction  there  of  a  free  public 
school  system.  Prior  to  that  time,  schooling  was 
apparentiy  paid  for  in  money  or  in  produce  by  those 
immediately  deriving  advantage  from  it ;  for,  not  only 
in  Tompson's  day,  but  thirty-five  years  later,  in  1715, 
the  town  voted  "  that  all  Parento  or  masters  of  all 
children  or  servante  going  to  schools  shall  deliver  into 
the  present  Schoolmaster,  for  the  use  of  the  SchooU 
honse,  three  foot  of  cord  wood  to  be  the  proportion  of 
each  child  or  servant  for  this  year ; "  a  change  from 
the  vote  of  1710,  under  which  the  master  was  **•  im- 
powered  to  demand  a  Load  of  wood  of  each  boy  that 
comes  to  school  this  winter."  The  explanation  of  so 
liberal  a  provision  of  fuel  is  probably  to  be  looked 
for  in  Samuel  Maverick's  statement  that,  during  the 
earlier  colonial  period,  Braintree  subsisted  ^^  by  rais- 
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ing  provifdoiM,  and  famishing  Boeton  with  wood,''  — 
wood,  in  other  words,  was  ^  coontrey  pay  at  oountiey 
prise,"  and  those  famishing  it  paid  in  this  way  for 
the  schooling  of  children  and  servants ;  no  scholars, 
until  the  year  1701,  being  exempted  from  any  pay- 
ment at  dl.  Bat,  from  and  after  1701,  the  other 
policy  prevailed,  the  cases  of  exemption  increased,  and 
a  steadily  growing  part  of  the  total  school  expenses 
was  ^*  Raised  by  a  Town  fiate  equally  proportioned 
upon  the  Inhabitants." 

Benjamin  Tompson,  Braintree's  first  schoolmaster 
and  son  of  its  earliest  minister,  has  since  been  referred 
toas  ^  an  eminent  and  learned  man,"  and,  though  this 
judgment  may  be  open  to  question,  there  is  little  doubt 
he  was  what  is  known  as  ^*  a  character,"  —  he  also, 
like  his  father,  was  subject  to  ^  sullen  fits,"  and  in 
them  was  apt  to  be  *^full  of  matter."  Bom  in  1642, 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1662,  he  seems,  with 
intermissions  during  which  others  filled  his  place  with 
more  or  less  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  town,  to 
have  kept  the  Braintree  school  from  1678  to  1704,  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years.^  In  1699  he  got  into  a 
controversy  with  the  town  in  reference  to  the  payment 
of  his  salary,  and  presently,  after  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  defend  in  case  of  prosecution,  the  inhabitants 

*  Beojamiii  Tompeoii  had  preyioudy  (1671-74)  kept  the  ichool  mt 
Chaileetowii,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Frothingham  in  hia  history  of 
that  town  (p.  177)  as  ''  a  oelehrsted  teaeher."  The  fdlowiiv  wen 
the  terms  on  which  he  tanght :  — 

"  1.  That  he  shall  be  paid  thirty  pounds  per  annum  by  the  town, 
and  to  reeeiTe  twenty  shillings  a  year  from  each  paxiienlar  seholar 
that  he  shaU  teach,  to  be  paid  him  by  those  who  send  children  to  him 
to  school. 

**  2.  That  he  shall  prepare  sneh  yonth  as  are  capable  of  it  for  the 
college,  with  learning  answerable. 

"  3.  That  he  shall  teach  to  read,  write,  and  cypher." 
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voted  to  allow  *^  Mr.  Ben jamin  Tompaon  ^*  five  pooiidB 
for  a  discharge  in  full,  ^^  and  also  that  John  Raggles, 
Sen.,  and  Lt.  Samuel  Penniman  should  go  and  make 
the  tender  thereof  unto  him."  The  oommittee  per- 
formed the  duty  assigned  to  ihem,  and,  **  that  all  may- 
issue  in  love,"  Tompson,  aooepting  the  five  pounds 
tendered  him,  signed  ^^  a  mutual  and  everlasting  dis- 
charge." Remaining  in  Braintree  until  as  late  as 
1710,  Tompson  was  the  town  derk  as  well  as  its  physi- 
cian and  schoolmaster,  and  the  records,  written  in  no 
unscholarly  hand,  were  kept  by  him  from  1690  to 
1710;  yet  his  wife  witnessed  her  signature  with  a 
cross.  An  erudite  man,  he  was  fond  of  Latinity,  and 
in  1698  made  entry  of  the  births  of  all  his  nine  chil- 
dren, going  back  to  1670,  and  piously  added  these 
words :  —  **Quos  omnes,  Deus  omnipotens,  pro  imige- 
uiti  filii  sui  ac  salvatoris  nostri  meritis,  vita  etema 
dignetur."  * 

A  successor  in  the  office  of  town  clerk  recorded  of  Mr. 
Tompson,  that,  a  ^*  Practitioner  of  Physick  for  above 
thirty  years,  during  which  time  hee  kept  a  Grammar 
School  in  Boston,  Charlestowne  and  Braintry,  having 
left  behind  him  a  weary  world,  eight  children,  twenty- 
eight  grand  children  (he)  deceased  April  13th,  1714, 
and  lieth  buried  in  Roxbury,  Atatis  sue,  72."  In  the 
epitaph  inscribed  on  his  tombstone  he  is  also  referred 
to  as  ^^  ye  Renouned  Poet  of  N.  Engl."  Bom  under 
a  New  England  sky  and  amid  Calvinistic  surroundings, 
Benjamin  Tompson  was  a  contemporary  of  Dryden, 
Addison  and  Pope  ;  but,  unfortunately,  though  ad- 
dicted to  versification,  the  results  of  his  labor  were  to 
the  full  as  devoid  of  imagination  as  they  are  of  metre. 

^  "  Whom  all,  may  Almighty  God,  through  the  merits  of  his  only 
begotten  Son  and  onr  SaTionr,  deom  irorthy  of  life  er'^rlastiqg." 
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Halting  badly,  even  the  best  of  bis  lines  are  suggestive 
both  of  paocity  of  thoogbt  and  of  the  exigencies  of 
rhyme.  When  Cotton  Mather  published  the  Mag- 
nalia,  Tompson  wrote  to  him  some  verses  of  a  compli- 
mentary character,  which  are  now  printed  with  it 
They  contain  one  good  line,  in  which,  referring  to  the 
^^  ancient  names,"  among  them  his  father's,  recorded  in 
Mather's  pages,  the  writer  says  they  are 

*'  Like  gems  on  Aaron^s  eoetly  bTeasi-plato  set.'* 

Tompson's  other  contribution  to  the  Magnalia  con- 
sisted of  a  long  copy  of  rhymed  and  more  or  less  me- 
trical lines  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whitiug,  of 
Lynn,  an  eminent  seventeenth  century  divine,  of  whom 
it  is  recorded  he  wrote  two  books,  in  one  of  which  he 
developed  tbirty-two  distinct  doctrines  out  of  Abra- 
ham's prayer  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Genesis; 
while  in  the  other,  more  successful  yet,  he  developed  no 
less  than  forty-two  such  distinct  doctrines  out  of  the 
promise  of  the  Lord  contained  in  the  fourteen  verses  of 
the  iSfty-eighih  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Of  him  Benjamin 
Tompson,  "  ye  Renouned  Poet  of  N.  Engl.,"  wi-ote :  — 

"Sodi  awful  giATity  thia  doetor  iis*d 
As  if  an  angel  e^ery  word  inf  ns'd. 
No  tnrgent  stile,  but  Asiatic  store  ; 
Condniti  were  almost  fnU,  seldom  ran  o*er 
Tile  banks  of  Time:  oome  Tisit  wben  yon  will, 
Tbe  streams  of  nectar  were  descending  still. 
Mach  like  Septemflaons  Nilies,  rising  so. 
He  watered  Christians  round,  and  made  them  grow.'* 

**Shoald  half  his  sentences  be  troly  numbered, 
And  weighed  in  wiBdom*s  scales,  *t  would  spoil  a  Lombard : 

**The  loss  of  sneh  an  one  would  fetch  a  tear 
From  Kiobe  herself,  if  she  were  hexe.** 

But,  returning  to  Benjamin  Tompson,  the  building 
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iBwUdi  he  tai^lii,  and  wiAia  die  waOi  of  wUdiall 
ftke  dbfldran  of  Ae  tovn  grthewU  leimil  twaifc]f 
feet  bjrnxteeB,'' and  seven  foot  betmeajojnfei.'*  In 
1715  it  IumI  grown  old  and  wee  yionenneed  unlit  to 
1  die  town,  eridendy  anek  agiteted  over  tlie 
voted  to  enet  two  new  houaea,  one  "^for  tlie 
:of  ngi«BMrSeliool'*not&rfrom  the 
North  MeedogJMNMe,  and  the  other  ««n  « 
Sdiool  hooae  for  writing  and  reading  **  near  the  i 
ii« -hooae,  "^  in  the  edath  end  of  tUe  town ; "  dwn  "*  the 
nae  of  the  old  School  hooae  **  was  given  to  "^Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Webb**  (ezceptii^  the  etnie  and  brick)  ^^fiMr 
the  secoring  of  his  hay  till  the  first  of  May  next.  .  .  . 
after  which  the  said  old  house  was  sold  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  said  Benjamin  Webb  fmr  three  poonds, 
paid  to  the  Treasnier/* 

The  history  of  the  Bnuntree  schools,  no  less  than 
that  of  the  chnrch,  shows  in  a  dear,  striking  way  how 
slow  was  the  process  of  development  daring  the  colo- 
nial period,  and  how  that  poiod,  —  the  New  England 
chrysalis  stage,  —  instead  of  ending  widi  the  Revo- 
lution, lasted  down  even  to  the  year  1830.  It  is  not 
too  modi  to  say  that  for  one  hundred  and  ninety 
years — throagh  the  lives  of  six  generations  of  those 
bom  on  the  soil  —  the  same  identical  system  was 
porsned  with  regard  to  the  sehools  and  in  them,  the 
difference  being  only  in  degree  and  detaiL  First 
population  spread,  the  original  town  becoming  the 
North  Precinct,  and  the  original  town  school  the 
grammar  school ;  then  an  elementary  schod,  in  which 
readiDg  and  writing  were  taught,  was  provided  for 
the  outlying  districts.  Two  generations  passed  away 
while  this  phase  of  development  was  woiking  itself 
out    The  precinct  meanwhile  grew,  and  in  due  pro- 
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0668  of  time  became  a  town ;  bat  this  proceed  required 
eighty  years,  and  daring  thoee  eighty  years  the  old 
system  was  oontinaed,  almost  anchanged.  About 
the  year  1720,  the  practice  of  exacting  payment  from 
the  parents  or  master  of  each  child  taoght  was  aban- 
doned, ihe  whole  expense  of  maintaining  the  schools 
becoming  a  charge  upon  the  town ;  but  the  selectmen 
'  still  engaged  the  teacher,  over  whom  and  whose 
methods  no  supervision  seems  to  haye  been  exer- 
cised. In  1720  the  master  was  paid  thirty-four 
pounds  a  year ;  he  had  been  paid  thirty  pounds  in 
1680,  and  he  was  paid  only  seventy-five  pounds  m 
1792.  The  school-house  of  1697  measured  twenty  feet 
by  sixteen ;  the  school-house  built  nearly  a  century 
later,  in  1798,  ^^on  the  training-field''  and  opposite 
the  meeting-house,  contained  one  large  school-room 
only,  measuring  twenty-eight  feet  by  twenty,  and  its 
cost  was  estimated  at  ninety  pounds.  In  1815  this 
building  was  burned,  and  another  was  constructed  in 
1817  to  serve  both  as  town-hall  and  school-house.  It 
measured  twenty-five  feet  by  fifty,  and  cost  a  littie 
more  than  $2,000.  It  was  the  last  structure  of  the 
colonial  period,  — the  chrysalis  stage  was  near  its  end, 
and  the  integument  was  soon  to  be  rent. 

The  first  symptom  of  differentiation  in  school  mat- 
ters took  place  in  1717,  when  provision  was  made  for 
elementary  instruction,  independent  of  the  grammar 
school,  in  the  South  Precinct  Two  years  later,  as 
population  spread  yet  more,  the  experiment  of  making 
this  school  peripatetic  in  character  was  attempted,  and 
it  was  voted  that  it  ^^  may  be  moved  into  more  than 
one  place.''  In  1757  the  same  experiment  was  tried 
witii  the  grammar  school,  which  it  was  provided  should 
the  ensuing  year  **  be  kept  tiie  one  half  of  the  time  in 
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the  Norih  Precinct,  the  other  half  in  the  Middle  Pl<fr- 
cinct ; "  whQe  ^^  an  Equal  sum  as  shall  be  necessary  for 
the  maintaining  a  Granunar  School  be  Employed  under 
the  Direction  of  the  Selectmen  for  writting  and  Read- 
ing Schools  in  the  seyeral  parts  of  the  North  and  Mid- 
dle Precincts."  In  1789  a  species  of  special  school 
committee  had  been  provided,  at  the  head  of  which 
Col.  John  Quincy  was  placed,  which  was  ^  Impoweried  ' 
to  provide  a  School  Master/'  and  ^*  to  order  the  time 
and  place  when  the  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  pre- 
cinct;" but,  the  very  next  year,  *^  after  some  debate 
thereon,"  it  was  ordered  —  ^^  Tliat  the  affair  of  the 
Schools  be  regulated  by  the  Selectmen,  In  all  things 
as  heretofore."  And  so  the  thing  went  on  from  year 
to  year  through  nearly  a  century,  every  possible  crude 
experiment  and  makeshift  being  tried  in  turn,  —  what 
was  attempted  one  year  being  abandoned  the  next, 
while  the  grammar  school  served  as  a  sort  of  a  shuttle- 
cock, as  it  shot  about  here  and  there  under  the  impacts 
of  local  jealousy  and  sectional  requirement.  It  was 
this  chronic  condition  of  affairs  which,  as  will  pres- 
ently be  seen,  was  at  last  the  immediate  and  osten- 
sible cause  of  the  disruption  of  the  original  town. 

Even  after  the  separation  took  place,  and  the  neces- 
sary remedy  for  the  old  condition  of  affairs  was  thought 
to  have  been  applied,  the  school  facilities  of  the  new 
town  long  remained  of  the  most  primitive  character. 
For  eight  years,  and  until  1800,  the  ancient  precinct 
feeling  controlled  the  policy  of  Quincy  so  that  all  chil- 
dren whose  parents  desired  them  to  be  taught  had  to 
find  their  own  way  to  the  centre.  In  a  town  the  size 
of  Quincy,  this  implied  a  daily  walk  measured  in  many 
cases  by  miles.  For  the  smaller  children  such  a  walk 
was  generally  found   too  severe,  and  provision  was 
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made  for  local  or  ^^dame ''  schools,  for  wbick  spe- 
cific Boms  yarying  from  four  dollars  to  forty  dollars 
were  annually  appropriated.  Yet  in  the  year  1820 
the  whole  amount  yoted  for  the  support  of  the  centre 
school,  ^  including  ink  and  fuel,"  as  well  as  the  pay  of 
both  a  male  and  a  female  teacher,  was  but  9692.  It 
is  now,  therefore,  small  matter  for  surprise  that  a 
committee  then  reported  the  school-room  so  crowded 
that  the  scholars,  two  hundred  and  four  in  number, 
'^  were  obliged  to  wait  one  for  the  other  for  seats,  not- 
withstanding the  master  gave  up  his  desk,  and  used 
every  other  means  in  his  power  to  accommodate  them." 
Still  the  town  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  differ- 
entiation. With  the  innate  conservatism  of  a  commu- 
nity grown  up  under  majority  government,  it  clung  to 
the  primitive  customs ;  and  the  committee  went  on  to 
submit  a  plan  for  certain  alterations,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $200,  by  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  scholars 
were  to  be  brought  together  in  one  room  and  under 
one  master,  *^with  an  assistant  when  necessary." 
Then  in  1825  the  master  was  censured  for  not  attend- 
ing more  faithfully  to  his  duties ;  whereupon  he  re- 
plied that  he  was  not  paid  enough  ($450  per  annum) 
to  support  him,  but  if  the  town  would  increase  his  sal- 
ary to  $500  he  would  devote  all  his  time  to  the  schools. 
This  addition  to  the  master's  salary  increased  the  total 
appropriation  to  $745,  leaving  $245  with  which  to 
pay  the  female  assistant  and  defray  all  other  school 
charges.  At  last,  in  1829,  the  condition  of  affairs 
had  become  intolerable,  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  district  system.     The  chrysalis  stage  was  over. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  at  length  of  the  old  town 
school  of  Braintree,  and  the  system  of  instruction  pur- 
sued in  it,  for  the  schools  of  Braintree  were  like  the 
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•diodsof  mtmi  odier  Mni^ailnmHi  towns  nukify 
pbeed,  ind  those  schools  hsio  been  often  ABscrihed, 
Tbej  were  whoUjr  primitive,  snd  the  Now  Eogbnd 
Primer,  with  the  Rer.  John  Cotton's  Spiritosl  Milk 
£iMr  Americsn  Bsbes»  affords  £iMr  modem  ejes  a  sofli- 
cient  glimpse  of  diem.  In  the  png^  of  that  odd  little 
volume,  —  a  rolune  used  as  a  tezt4xiok  bj  six  gen- 
erations of  Massachnsetti  progeny, — besides  the  sin- 
gular results  achieYed  by  natire  artiste  in  their  efforts 
to  portray  to  the  physical  eye  the  ezperienoes  of  Eli- 
jah, Job,  Lot,  Obadhd^  Timothy,  Zaoehens  and  other 
Hebrew  characters  of  Biblical  feme,  may  still  be 
studied  the  intellectual  nutriment  once  deemed  most 
appropriate  for  New  England  in&nte  who  wereacquir- 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  They  were  cheered 
and  inspired  by  being  taught  verses  Uke  these :  — 

*"niei«  it  a  dreadful  Bery  hen. 
Where  wieked  onee  must  elwajB  dwell ; 
There  is  a  hearea  fall  of  joy, 
When  goodly  onee  maefc always  stay; 
To  one  of  these  my  soul  mast  fly, 
As  in  a  moment,  when  I  die.** 

And  doctrine  of  this  character  was  then  em^diasiaed 
and  brought  home  to  the  childiBh  imagination  by  ditf- 
ties  like  the  follo¥ring :  — 

**  In  the  hnrying  place  may  see 

GrsTes  shorter  there  than  I, 
From  death's  anest  no  age  is  frse, 

Toong  dnldrea  too  mast  die : 
My  Ood,  may  soeh  an  awful  sight 

Awakening  be  to  me.** 

The  infant  mind  having  through  such  agencies  as 
this  been  brought  into  a  thoroughly  receptive  condi- 
tion, the  Bev.  John  Cotton  then  took  the  matter  in 
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band,  and  thus  administered  to  the  babes  what  was 
regarded  as  milk  ^  for  their  Soals  Nourishment,  drawn 
ont  of  the  Breasts  of  both  Testaments  : "  — 

^  Q.  What  IB  done  for  yon  in  the  Lord's  sapper? 

'*  A.  In  the  Lord's  supper,  the  receinng  of  the  bread 
broken  and  the  wine  poured  out  is  a  sign  and  seal  of  my 
receiving  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  broken  for 
me,  and  of  his  blood  shed  for  me,  and  thereby  of  my  growth 
in  Christ  and  pardon  and  healing  of  my  sins,  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Spirit,  of  my  strengthening  and  quickening  in 
grace,  and  of  my  sitting  together  with  Christ  on  his  throne 
of  glory  at  the  last  judgment. 

'<Q.  What  is  the  reward  that  shall  then  be  given? 

^'A.  The  righteous  shall  go  into  life  eternal,  and  the 
wicked  shall  be  cast  into  everlasting  fire  with  the  devil  and 
his  angels." 

This  is  followed  in  the  Primer  by  a  familiar  rhymed 
*^  dialogue  between  Christ,  Youth  and  the  Devil,'*  — 
a  sort  of  closing  spiritual  and  educational  divertise- 
ment,  in  which  Death  is  again  introduced  as  saying  to 
the  terrified  child,  — 

**  Thon  hast  thy  God  offended  bo, 
Thy  8011I  and  body  1 11  divide : 
lliy  body  in  the  grmwe  I  'U  hide, 
And  thy  dear  aool  in  Hell  mnst  lie 
With  DeTils  to  Eternity. 

**THX  OOMOLUSION. 

"  Thus  end  the  daya  of  vofnl  yoath, 
Who  won^t  obey  nor  mind  the  troth  ; 
Nor  hearken  to  what  preachers  say, 
But  do  their  parents  disobey : 
They  in  their  yoath  go  down  to  hell. 
Under  eternal  wrath  to  dwelL 
Many  don't  live  ont  half  their  days, 
For  elearing  nnto  sinfnl  wsys." 
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Such  in  those  days  was  tlie  milk  adjudged  meet  for 
babes  ;^  and  this  was  the  old-time  primer  of  iduch  it 
is  asserted  that  there  never  has  been  printed  in  this 
country  a  book  laying  no  claim  to  inspiration,  whose 
influence  has  been  so  extended  and  enduring  as  a 
manual  of  religious  instruction  for  the  young,  while 
societies  were  formed  the  sole  purpose  of  which  was  to 
introduce  it  into  schools ! 

No  print  or  black-board  or  map  or  motto  adorned 
the  grimy,  blackened  walls  of  those  primitive  colonial 
school-houses,  in  which  the  New  England  Primer  was 
the  earliest  text-book,  but  within  their  narrow  limits 
were  crowded  scores  of  children  of  both  sexes  and  of 
every  age.  Ranged  twos  and  threes  on  benches,  be- 
hind rude  rows  of  desks  cut  and  hacked  and  mutilated 
by  the  jackknivos  of  successive  generations,  the  larger 
scholars,  among  whom  were  full-grown  young  men  and 
women,  sat  at  the  rear,  the  sexes  on  opposite  sides, 
while  the  smallest  of  the  little  children  occupied  low 
benches  close  to  the  teacher's  cliair.  Grreat  logs  of 
wood  blazed  in  the  fireplace,  or  later  in  stoves,  one  of 
which  was  at  each  end  of  the  room,  and  before  these 
the  scholars  read  and  ciphered  and  wrote.  The  period 
was  not  one  of  either  refinement  or  sentiment,  and  both 
at  home  and  in  the  school  the  rod  —  "  the  rawhide  "  — 
was  freely  used  ;  nor  did  eitiier  sex  or  age  afford  im- 
munity from  corporal  punishment  which  would  now 
excite  indignation  if  inflicted  on  dogs.  In  the  matter 
of  iustruction,  the  public  records  of  the  two  preceding 
centuries,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  present  cen- 

^  For  the  rii^pular  aod  morbid  effects  prodvoed  on.infant  minds  by 
the  terrorism  of  the  colonial  theology,  see  the  curious  passages  in  the 
Sowall  Diary  of  January  1.%  1695-6  (v.  MatM,  HUt.  Soe.  Coll.  ▼.  419- 
21),  Uie  Magnolia,  B.  6,  eh.  7,  App.  Ex.  IV.  and,  above  all,  Jonathan 
Edwards'  Faithful  Narrative,  65-72. 
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tnxy,  show  clearly  the  increasing  elevation  of  standard* 
The  town  and  precinct  clerks  oertaiuly  were  not  then, 
any  more  than  they  are  now,  chosen  for  conspicuous 
illiteracy,  and  the  records  prior  to  1800  are  conclusive 
as  evidence  of  the  instruction  in  writing  given  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  period  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  the  instruction  in  other  respects  was  better, 
or  the  results  attained  more  creditable.  In  point  of 
fact  the  children  were  neither  taught  much,  nor  were 
they  taught  well ;  for  through  life  the  mass  of  them, 
while  they  could  do  little  more  in  the  way  of  writing 
than  rudely  scrawl  their  names,  could  never  read  with 
real  ease  or  rapidity,  and  could  keep  accounts  only  of 
the  simplest  kind.  As  for  arithmetical  problems,  the 
knowledge  of  them  was  limited  to  the  elementary  mul- 
tiplication, division,  addition  and  subtraction.  None 
the  less,  after  a  fashion  and  to  a  limited  extent,  the 
Braintree  school  child,  like  the  school  children  of  all 
other  Massachusetts  towns,  could  read,  could  write 
and  could  cipher ;  and  for  those  days,  as  the  world 
then  went,  that  was  much.  In  itself,  though  the 
highest  of  the  time,  the  standard  was  not  high ;  nor 
does  an  examination  of  what  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  justify,  or  indeed  afford  any  reasonable  basis  for, 
the  laudation  so  frequently  indulged  in  of  late  over 
the  thoroughness  of  the  ancient  school  methods,  or  the 
excellent  results  achieved  by  them.  It  is  well  to  extol 
the  simplicity  and  directness  of  what  are  known  as 
the  good  old  times,  and  the  New  England  schools  of 
the  eighteenth  century  doubtless  reflected  the  usages 
of  the  homes ;  but  the  further  familiarity  with  those 
times  is  pressed,'  the  less  alluring  do  their  details  and 
actualities  appear,  and  the  more  do  they  tend  to  make 
those  living  in  the  present  contented  with  their  lot 
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Bratality,  ignoTanoe  and  oouaenefle  have  not  yet  vmn- 
bhed  from  the  world,  nor  are  they  sooq  likely  to  van- 
ish from  it ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  if  by  aoy  ohanoe 
the  Braintree  village  school  of  1790  could  for  a  sin* 
gle  fortnight  have  been  brought  back  to  the  Qoincy 
of  1890,  parents  would  in  horror  and  astonishment 
hare  kept  their  children  at  home  until  a  townpmeet- 
ing,  called  at  the  shortest  possible  legal  notice,  could 
be  held ;  and  this  meeting  would  probably  have  cul- 
minated in  a  riot,  in  the  course  of  which  school-house 
as  well  as  school  would  have  been  summarily  abated 
as  a  disgrace  and  a  nuisance. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

nrnSMPERANGS  and  nOfOBAIITT. 

When  John  Adams  enomerated  to  Major  Lang- 
bonnie  the  educational  institations  of  New  Enghmd, 
ihere  was  one  which  he  omitted  to  mention,  which, 
for  good  and  ill,  was  hardlj  a  less  inilnential  element 
in  New  England  life  and  action  than  town-meetings, 
training-days,  public  schools  or  church  gatherings. 
That  omitted  institution  was  the  country  tavem.  In 
the  days  before  railroads,  mails  and  newspapers  the 
tavern  was  the  common  gathering-place  of  the  town, 
where  the  news  was  circulated  and  the  events  of  the 
day  discussed.  The  modem  caucus  is  a  substitute  for 
it,  for  there  the  politics  of  the  village  were  arranged, 
and  there  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country  were  debated.  From  his 
early  life  John  Adams  detested  the  public  houses. 
He  declared  that  in  them  ^^  the  time,  the  money,  the 
health  and  the  modesty  of  most  that  were  young  and 
many  old  were  wasted ;  here  diseases,  vicious  habits, 
bastards  and  legislators  were  frequently  begotten." 
Yet  of  their  potency  as  a  political  educator  and  influ- 
ence he  was  a  living  witness.  More  than  thirty  years 
afterwards  he  thus  described  one  of  these  colonial 
tavern  debates :  — 

*'  Within  the  coarse  of  the  year  before  the  meetiiig  of 
Congress,  in  1774,  on  a  journey  to  some  of  oar  circuit 
courts  in  liassachosetts,  I  stopped  one  night  at  a  tavern  in 
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Shrewsbuiy,  about  f ortjr  miles  horn  Botton,  and  at  I  wat 
eold  aad  wet,  I  sat  down  at  a  good  fire  in  the  ber-rooia  to 
drjr  my  greateoat  and  taddlebags  till  a  fire  eodd  be  made 
in  mj  chamber.    There  preaend/eame  in, one  afteranother, 
balf  a  doien,  or  half  a  seore,  soheNnHil  yeomen  of  die 
neighboiliood,  who,  nttii^  down  to  die  fire  after  lighting 
their  pipes,  began  a  Urely  eon^emtion  opon  politics.     As  I 
beliered  I  was  unknown  to  all  of  them,  I  sat  in  total  silence 
to  hear  them.    (^  aaid, 'The  people  of  Boston  are  dis- 
tracted.'    Another  answ^ed,  'No  wonder  the  people  of 
Boston  are  distracted.     Oppression  will  make  wise  men 
mad.'     A  third  aaid,   'What  wookl  jon  saj  if  a  feOow 
sboold  come  to  your  hoose  and  tell  yon  he  was  come  to 
take  a  list  of  your  cattle,  that  Parliament  might  tax  yoa 
for  them  at  so  moch  a  head  ?    And  how  shoold  yoa  feel  if 
he  was  to  go  and  break  open  your  bam,  to  take  down  yoor 
oxen,  cows,  horses  and  sheep?'     'What  should  I  say?' 
replied  the  first;  'I  wodd  knock  him  in  the  head.'    '  Well,' 
said  a  fourth,  *  if  Parliament  can  take  away  Mr.  Hancock's 
wharf  and  Mr.  Rowe's  wharf,  they  can  take  away  your 
bam  and  my  house.'    After  moch  more  reasoning  in  this 
style,  a  fifth,  who  had  as  yet  been  nlent,  broke  out,  'Well, 
it  is  high  time  for  us  to  rebel ;  we  must  rehd  some  time  or 
other,  and  we  had  better  rebel  now  than  at  any  time  to 
come.     If  we  pot  it  off  for  ten  or  twenty  y^An,  and  let 
them  go  on  as  they  have  begun,  they  will  get  a  strong  party 
among  as,  and  plagae  as  a  great  deal  more  than  they  can 
now.     As  yet,  they  haye  bat  a  small  party  on  their  side.' 
...  I  mention  this  anecdote  to  show  that  the  idea  of 
independence  was  familiar  even  among  the  common  people 
much  earlier  than  some  persons  pretend." 

This  is  a  reminiscence  long  after  the  event;  but  it 
only  confirms  what  he  wrote  in  1761,  describing  what 
he  then  daily  saw  going  on  before  his  eyes :  — 

"  If  yoa  ride  over  this  whole  proyinoe  yon  will  find  that 
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tayems  are  generaUj  too  nameroiu.  •  •  •  In  most  ooontry 
towns  in  this  coantiy  yoo  will  find  almost  evetj  other  house 
with  a  sign  of  entertainment  before  it.  If  yon  call,  yon  will 
find  dirt  enough,  very  miserable  aoeommodations  of  pro- 
vision and  lodging  for  yourself  and  your  horse.  Yet,  if 
yon  sit  the  evening,  yon  will  find  the  house  fall  of  people 
drinking  drams,  flip,  toddy,  carousing,  swearing;  but  es- 
pecially plotting  with  the  landlord  to  get  him  at  the  next 
town-meeting  an  election  either  for  selectman  or  represen- 
tative." 

Later  in  life  John  Adams  was  wont  to  say,  it  was  in 
silently  listening  to  these  tavern  talks  among  farmers 
as  he  rode  the  circuits  that  he  first  came  to  realize 
that  American  independence  was  both  inevitable  and 
close  at  band.  But  the  school,  though  effective,  was 
dangerous.  The  intemperance  of  the  colonial  period 
is  a  thing  now  difficult  to  realize;  and  it  seems  to 
have  pervaded  all  classes  from  the  clergy  to  the  pan- 
per.  In  the  earliest  days,  beer  brewed  from  barley 
malt  was  the  nsual  table  beverage,  the  ordinary  and 
free  use  of  which  had  been  brought  over  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  price  was  regulated  by  law,  that  sold 
at  8d.  a  quart  of  a  quality  carrying  six  bushels  of 
malt  to  the  hogshead ;  that  at  2d.,  four  bushels ;  and 
that  at  a  penny,  two  bushels.  But  cider  was  the  nat- 
ural beverage  of  the  soil,  and,  though  more  expensive 
than  beer  at  first,  as  orchards  became  common  it 
grew  sufficiently  cheap,  inasmuch  as  in  1728,  when 
an  ounce  of  silver,  the  equivalent  of  91.20,  was  worth 
eighteen  shillings  in  currency,  twelve  shillings  in  cur- 
rency sufficed  to  buy  a  barrel  of  cider.  Indeed,  in 
barrel  quantities,  cider  at  that  time  cost  less  than 
either  Indian  com  or  carrots.  Tea  and  coffee  did  not 
come  into  common  use  as  table  beverages  until  a 
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an 

of  tfe  people  vilk 
B«l  the  jnee  of  the  apple  &iled 
i  la««  of  Urao^  aiink— dbsfc  Iiagng  for 
elf«i»^^  idmiileiit  —  v^adi  tbewgk  the  finl  Tttkii 
eeeM  to  haie  bees  teHpente  ehf  fM|MMul  vitk 
Aeir  deeeendut^  Ae  N^  Ee^Mder  iokrited  diiwl 
froa  kk  Sexoo  aaccstiy.  Cimviog  mamtAimg  Bote 
poioit,  tke  West  Inda  tnde  aooa  sepplied  it.  Heve 
k  u  eztnct  froaaKivoa  o£  Ineneee  Ma&er  de- 
fitefed  m  Maick,  1686,  beffoie  a 
errrrtina  for —rder^  wliick  teD»  tfce  itoty :  — 


"It  ii  MM.  T**^*^|H"T  tiliB|^  tiial 

Dknk  oSmI  Hub  Lm  bc«» 

sort  of  People,  bodk  i 
riwmwJici  dmdk  vitk. 
vicked  too,  cte  for  a  ponnr  m 
dmk:  Ivkkto  iW  Lord 
otfiirAeuniiliiiairfthiignL 


One  hundred  and  ten  jears  later,  ^ep^^^Mig  of  tke 
work  on  his  farm  in  Quidct,  John  Adaaa  describes 
hov  one  of  the  hands  got  dxinking,  and  he  adds : — 


''A  terrible  diwikea< 
bit.     A  bet  — iiiHiiiji    with  the 
anghborbooiL  raBnin^  te  all  the  i 
■villing  brand  J,  wiae  and  cider 
deatroj  him.     If  the  anoeati  draak  wine  and 
people  drink  mm  and  dder,  it  ii  no  wonder  wa  read  of  so 
manj  possessed  vitb  derik." 


Not  nntn  after  1830  did  tlie  gnat 
moTement  make  its  infloenee  potentlj  fek«  and  for  a 
eentoiy  and  a  half,  therefore,  it  is  not  too  mnch  to 
say  Aat  ^mm**   was  the  bane  of  New  En^and. 
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Braintiee  seems  to  have  been  seouiged  by  it,  eveu 
more  than  most  of  her  sister  towns.  At  the  very 
time  the  town  was  incorporated,  at  the  May  GenenJ 
Court  of  1640,  Martin  Sanders,  who  a  year  before 
had  been  ^^  alowed  to  keepe  a  house  of  intertainment '' 
at  the  Mount,  and  whose  name  was  one  of  the  eight 
subscribed  to  the  church  covenant  there,  was  *^  alowed 
to  draw  wine  at  Braintree.*'  In  1731  a  new  church 
edifice  was  ^  raised  *'  and  in  the  North  Precinct  rec- 
ords is  the  vote  already  referred  to,  authorizing  the 
purchase  for  the  occasion  of  ^^  Bread  Cheese  Sugar 
Rum  Sider  and  Beer  at  the  cost  of  the  precinct"  In 
1754  Tutor  Flynt  made  the  memorable  journey  from 
Cambridge  to  Portsmouth.  In  addition  to*  being  a 
tutor,  Mr.  Flynt  was  then  also  a  fellow  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  acted  as  clerk  of  the  overseers.  He  had 
for  his  companion  an  undergraduate,  and  was  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  There  are  few  more  amusing 
and  instructive  pictures  of  the  manners  and  methods 
of  travellers  in  eastern  Massachusetts  during  the 
eighteenth  century  than  that  contained  in  the  account 
of  this  journey  written  by  Tutor  Hynt's  companion ;  ^ 
but  in  that  account  there  is  nothing  that  sounds  more 
singular  to  the  reader  of  to-day  than  the  way  in  which 
the  venerable  preceptor,  travelling  with  the  youthful 
student,  took  his  ^^nip  of  milk  punch"  after  they 
pulled  up  at  the  public  house:  and  when,  ^'in  full 
view  of  Clark's  Tavern"  near  Portsmouth,  the  old 
gentleman  was  tumbled  headlong  out  of  the  chaise, 
nearly  breaking  his  neck,  he  was  revived  by  **  two  or 
three  bowls  of  lemon  punch,  made  pretty  sweet," 
which,  as  they  "  were  pretty  well  charged  with  good 
old  spirit "  made  him  ^^  very  pleasant  and  sociable." 
»  Proc.  MoBM.  Hi$t,  Soc,  1878,  pp.  6-11. 
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In  1758  Samuel  Quincy  and  John  Adams  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  provinoe  hsir.  After  the  oath  had  been 
administered  on  motion  of  Oridley  and  Pratt,  the 
leading  lawyers  of  their  day,  the  two  yonng  men 
^  shook  hands  with  the  bar,  and  received  their  con- 
gratulations, and  invited  them  over  to  Stone*s  to 
drink  some  punch,  where  the  most  of  us  resorted,  and 
had  a  very  cheerful  chat.'*  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
leading  counsel  of  todsLj  drinking  with  students  in  a 
tap-room.  Again,  in  1778  Count  d'Estaing  came  to 
Boston  with  the  French  fleet  l^rs.  Adams  visited  it, 
and  could  not  sufficiently  express  her  admiration  of 
the  bearing  of  officers  and  men,  which  she  said  ought 
to  make^mericans  ^'  blush  at  their  own  degeneracy  of 
manners."  What  delighted  her  most  was,  that  ^  not 
one  officer  has  been  seen  the  least  disguised  with  liq- 
uor since  their  arrival." 

So  bad  had  the  condition  of  affairs  become  about 
the  year  1750  that  John  Adams  declared  that  several 
towns  within  his  knowledge  had  ^^at  least  a  dozen 
taverns  and  retailers."  Suffolk  County  he  asserted 
was  worse  than  any  other,  and  in  Bndntree,  withhi  a 
circtdt  of  three  miles,  there  were  ^*  eight  public  houses, 
besides  one  in  the  centre."  Within  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  on  the  main  road  there  were  three  taverns,  be- 
sides retailers,  or  those  who  supplied  fche  ^^  neighbor- 
hood with  necessary  liquors  in  small  quantities  and  at 
the  cheapest  rates."  These  houses,  frequented  as  they 
were  by  a  "  tippling,  nasty,  vicious  crew,"  had  become 
"  the  nurseries  of  our  legislators,"  for  there  were 
many  who  could  "  be  induced  by  flip  and  rum  to  vote 
for  any  man  whatever."  Aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  to  restrain  this  growing  evil,  the 
young  village  lawyer  had  an  article  looking  to  a  re- 
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duction  of  the  number  of  licensed  honses  inserted  in 
the  warrant  for  the  May  town-meeting  of  1761.  A 
full  debate  took  place  upon  it,  and  a  vote  was  passed, 
which  is  chiefly  curious  now  as  indicating  what  the 
condition  of  affairs  must  haye  been  for  which  this 
measure  was  regarded  as  one  of  reform;  for  in  it, 
after  reciting  ^^the  present  prevailing  Depravity  of 
Manners,  through  the  Land  in  General,  and  in  this 
Town  in  particular,  and  the  shameful  neglect  of  fie- 
ligious  and  Civil  Duties,'*  it  was  ordered  that  in  future 
no  persons  should  be  licensed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors 
by  retail  in  Braintree;  but  one  innholder,  suitably 
selected,  was  to  be  ^^  approbated  by  the  selectmen  "  in 
each  precinct.  These  three  innholders  were  then  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  business  on  condition  that  they 
^^oblidge  themselves  by  written  Instruments,  under 
their  Hands  and  Seals,  to  retail  spirituous  Liquors 
to  the  Town  Inhabitants,  as  they  shall  have  occasion 
therefor,  at  the  same  price  by  the  Gallon  or  smaller 
Quantity,  as  the  same  are  usually  sold,  by  Retail,  in 
the  Town  of  Boston." 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  such  a  measure 
of  reform  was  productive  of  no  considerable  result. 
Revolutionary  troubles  then  shortly  ensued,  and  John 
Adams  was  called  away  to  larger  fields  of  usefulness. 
Long  afterwards,  referring  to  this  experience,  he 
wrote :  — 

**  Fifty-three  years  ago  I  was  fired  with  a  zeal,  amount- 
ing to  enthasiasm,  against  ardent  spirits,  the  multiplication 
of  taverns,  retailers,  and  dram-flhops  and  tippling-hoases. 
Grieved  to  the  heart  to  see  the  number  of  idlers,  thieves, 
sots  and  consamptive  patients  made  for  the  use  of  physi- 
cians, in  those  infamous  seminaries,  I  applied  to  the  Court 
of  Sessions,  procured  a  committee  of  inspection  and  inquiry, 
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vedooed  the  number  of  lioented  hotues,  etc  Bat  I  only  ae- 
qnired  the  reputation  of  a  hypocrite  and  an  ambitioas  demar 
gogne  by  it.  The  number  of  licensed  honaes  was  soon  rein- 
stated, drama,  grog  and  sotting  were  not  diminished,  and 
remain  to  this  day  as  deploraUe  as  OTor.  Yon  may  as  well 
preach  to  the  Indians  agaiost  rum  as  to  oor  people." 

When  John  Adams  made  his  fatile  attempt  at  tem- 
perance reform,  and  for  seventy  years  thereafter,  the 
town  in  which  he  lived  was  as  respects  intemperance 
no  better  and  no  worse  than  her  sister  towns.  In 
every  store  in  which  West  India  goods  were  sold,  and 
there  were  no  others,  behind  the  counter  stood  the 
casks  of  Jamaica  and  New  England  mm,  of  gin  and 
brandy.  Their  contents  were  sold  by  the  gallon,  the 
bottle  or  the  glass.  They  were  carried  away,  or  drunk 
on  the  spot.  It  was  a  regular,  recognized  branch  of 
trade ;  and  when  during  the  Revolution  Mrs.  Adams 
sent  a  list  of  current  prices  to  her  husband,  she  always 
included  rum,  looking  upon  it  as  no  less  a  farm  staple 
than  meat  or  com  or  molasses.  Three  shillings  a  gal- 
lon, or  ninepence  a  quart,  was  a  high  price ;  and  John 
Adams  wrote  back  to  her  from  Philadelphia,  ^^  Whis- 
key is  used  here  instead  of  rum,  and  I  don't  see  but 
it  is  just  as  good.'* 

Rum  or  whiskey  for  home  and  farm  consumption 
were  here  spoken  of ;  for  among  laboring  men  rum 
was  served  out  as  a  regular  ration,  and  during  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century  a  gallon  of  it  a 
month  was  considered  a  fair  allowance  for  each  field 
hand.  It  was  used  especially  daring  the  haying  sea- 
son and  at  hog-killing ;  for  the  latter  it  was  mixed 
with  molasses  and  kuown  as  ^^black-strap,"  while, 
compounded  for  the  former  with  cider,  the  result  was 
called  ^*  stone-wall."     It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
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an  eBsential  ingredient  in  every  form  of  rural  festivity 
as  well  as  labor.  Take  for  instance  the  autumn  com- 
huskings.  These  occasions  are  generally  associated 
in  popular  tradition  with  the  idea  of  red  ears  of  com 
and  somewhat  promiscuous  consequent  osculation. 
The  following  is  a  more  authentic  account  of  the 
favorite  indulgence  at  one  of  these  harvest  festivals 
from  a  diary  of  events  in  the  year  1767,  the  locality 
being  Dedham,  a  neighboring  town  to  Braintree,  and 
the  day  the  14th  of  October :  — 

*'  Made  an  husking  £ntertainm*t  Possibly  this  leafe  may 
hat  a  Century  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  inquisitive 
Person  for  whose  Entertainm't  I  will  inform  him  that  now 
there  is  a  Custom  amongst  us  of  making  an  Entertainment 
at  husking  of  Indian  Corn  whereto  all  the  neighboring 
Swains  are  invited  and  after  the  Corn  is  finished  they  like 
the  Hottentots  give  three  Cheers  or  liuzza's  but  cannot 
carry  in  the  husks  without  a  Rham  bottle ;  they  feign  great 
Exertion  but  do  nothing  till  Rhum  enlivens  them,  when  all 
is  done  in  a  trice,  then  after  a  hearty  Meal  about  10  at 
Night  they  go  to  their  pastimes."  ^ 

But  recurring  to  the  regular  use  of  spirits  in  con- 
nection with  all  agricultural  work,  it  is  not  easy  now 
to  get  any  correct  idea  of  what  must  have  been  the 
physical  condition  of  the  average  farm  laborer  during 
the  New  England  haying  season  of  a  century  ago. 
He  worked  with  scythe  or  fork  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours  of  the  July  day,  and  the  unnatural  heart  action 
necessarily  incident  to  exertion  of  this  kind  was  then 
stimulated  by  draughts  of  cider  reinforced  by  an  in- 
fusion of  New  England  rum.  How,  with  blood  natu- 
rally fevered  by  heat,  and  throat  and  tongue  artificially 

1  7%«  Ames  Diary,  Dedham  Hitt,  Reg,  iL  08.  See,  also,  Pattee,  Old 
Braintree  and  Quincjf,  05. 
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ooftted  by  aloohoUc  itimnlantB,  the  laborer  of  thoee 
days  slept  at  all,  after  a  day  in  the  haying  field,  is 
difficult  to  onderstand.  Every  role  of  health  or  prin- 
ciple of  physiology,  as  now  undeistood,  was  not  only 
disr^arded  but  habitually  set  at  defiance.  Under  the 
midday  heat  of  an  almoet  Tertioal  son,  men  worked 
with  hardly  an  intermissian,  while  snch  meat  as  they 
ate  was  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  the  crav- 
ing of  thirst  was  assuaged  by  draughts  of  a  fieiy  stim- 
ulant. Even  as  late  as  1838  it  was  voted  in  Quincy 
town-meeting  that  ^  the  paupers  be  allowed  a  temper- 
ate use  of  ardent  spirits  when  they  work  on  the  road 
or  farm;"  while  at  about  the  same  time  a  distin- 
guished Massachusetts  divine  gave  as  his  reason  for 
joining  actively  in  the  temperance  movement  that 
among  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  ^^  he  knew  forty- 
four  who  drank  so  much  as  to  affect  their  brains,  and 
he  had  assisted  in  putting  four  to  bed  on  occasions 
like  ordinatioos."  ^ 

Upon  the  main  street  of  the  Braintree  North  Pre- 
cinct, in  its  most  thickly  settled  part,  there  were  dur- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  colonial  period  three  taverns 
standing  at  convenient  points.  They  were  buildings 
of  a  type  still  not  uncommon  in  the  more  remote  and 
older  New  England  towns.  Two  stories  high,  they 
faced  the  road,  and  before  them  was  the  hitcbing-rail ; 
while  stables  and  covered  standing-sheds  stretched 
away  on  either  side  or  to  the  rear.  A  piazza  or  gal- 
lery ran  along  the  front,  on  which  sat  in  summer 
those  who  most  frequented  the  house  ;  while  in  winter 
they  gathered  before  the  bar-room  fires.  The  viUage 
topers  were  as  much  recognized  characters  as  the  min- 
ister and  the  magistrate.    They  remained  so  in  Quincy 

>  Gralon  Historical  Series,  No.  XVIII.  15. 
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down  to  the  beginning  of  the  railroad  period.  The 
children  all  knew  thew,  nor  as  they  reeled  through 
the  streets  did  they  attract  more  than  a  passing  glanoe. 
Prematurely  old,  they  drank  themselves  into  their 
graves ;  and  another  generation  of  the  same  sort  sao- 
oeeded  them. 

At  a  later  period  great  numbers  of  the  more  en- 
ergetic youth  of  the  town  went  out  to  California  and 
the  West,  a  portion  of  the  New  England  migration. 
It  was  astonishing  and  kmentable  to  note  the  destruc- 
tion then  wrought  by  this  inherited  vice.  Failure  was 
tiie  rule ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  failure  was 
due  to  drink.  In  this  matter  it  is  easy  to  charge  ex- 
aggeration,  and  neither  the  gravestone  nor  the  registry 
bear  witness  to  the  facts.  Those  who  remember  the 
old  condition  of  affairs  also  are  fast  passing  away. 
Yet  any  man  of  middle  life,  who  has  talked  of  his 
townspeople  and  of  their  families  with  a  Massachu- 
setts man  or  woman  bom  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  has  been  exceptionally  placed  if  he  has  not 
heard  the  same  old  tale  of  lamentation.  As  tlie  name 
of  one  after  another  is  recalled,  the  words  ^  He  drank 
himself  to  death  "  seem  so  often  repeated,  that  they 
sound  at  last  not  like  the  exception,  but  the  rule. 

While  it  does  not  foUow  that  in  communities  where 

there  is  no  intemperance  crime  is  unknown,  it  may 

I  safely  be  asserted  that  where  there  is  drunkenness 

I  there  is  vice.    In  New  England  the  enforced  industry, 

I  the  religious  training,  and  the  law-abiding  habits  of 

i  the  peo]:de  during  the  colonial  period  modified  to  some 

;  extent  the  evils  of  drinking.     The  New  Englander 

was  neither  an  Irishman  nor  an  Indian ;  and  so  he  did 

not  in  his  cups  become  fighting  drunk  like  the  first, 

or  sodden  drunk  like  the  last.     The  habits  and  tradi- 
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mod  iognined  tfaining  of  m  moe 
advat  eTCO  througfa  mm.  Consequenlly,  m  Donny- 
brook  lair  was  in  Yankee  inebrielj  aa  unknown  a 
&ataie  as  a  Mokawk  wmr-danee.  When  tihey  were 
sober  tLe  people  weie  noi  qnairebome  or  ktirfess  or 
ahifdcas;  and  conaeqoently  when  tkey  were  drank 
they  did  not  as  a  nde  fight  or  ravish  or  nmrder :  hat 
that  the  earlier  generations  in  MimufhuMttii  were 
either  more  law-abiding  or  more  self-restrained  than 
the  latter,  is  a  proposition  whieh  aeoords  neither  with 
tradition  nor  with  the  reason  of  things.  Where,  in 
a  small  oommnnitj,  eveiy  class  of  which  has  been 
broQ^t  ap  in  a  school  of  the  seTorest  economy,  and 
with  a  profound  regard  for  the  austere  eonvention- 
alities  of  local  public  opinion,  the  eyes  of  all  are  upon 
each,  the  general  scrutiny  is  a  potent  saf^uard  of 
morals ;  but  while  the  habits  of  those  days  were  sim- 
pler than  they  now  are,  they  were  also  essentially 
grosser.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  standards ; 
for  the  standard  of  morality,  such  as  it  is  in  any  given 
community,  whether  high  or  low,  will  always  be  ob- 
served there,  and  very  generally  lived  up  to. 

Was  the  moral  standard  of  the  Massachusetts  towns 
during  the  colonial  period  high  or  low,  as  compared 
vrith  the  standards  at  the  same  time  in  vogue  else- 
where, or  that  now  in  yogue  here  ? —  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  one  by  no  means  free  from  doubt. 
The  great  essentials  of  popular  morality  — the  cardi- 
nal virtues  in  a  community  —  are  cleanliness,  truthful- 
ness, temperance  and  chastity.  As  respects  cleanli- 
ness and  that  decency  of  living  which  distinguishes 
man  from  the  brutes,  though  primitive  if  judged  by 
modern  standards,  the  colonial  New  Englander  con- 
trasted favorably  with  other  communities  of  the  same 
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time,  wheiher  in  America  or  in  Europe.  Decidedly 
less  archaic,  he  was  regarded  as  somewhat  onnecessa- 
rily  disposed  in  speech  and  act  to  ignore  what  others 
were  accustomed  to  consider  and  treat  as  matter  of 
course.  Untruthfulness  is  an  attribute  of  servility. 
The  New  Englander  never  was  servile.  On  the  con* 
trary,  he  was  noted  rather  for  the  disagreeable,  even 
when  innocent,  assertion  of  his  equality.  Accordingly, 
when  he  had  recourse  to  falsehood,  which  was  not  in- 
frequently the  case,  he  had  recourse  to  it,  not  as  a 
subterfuge  or  from  fear,  but  in  order  to  secure  an  ad- 
vantage, or  save  himself  from  loss.  In  this  respect, 
while  the  New  England  standard  was  not  high  in  it- 
self, it  might  have  been  much  lower.  To  convict  an 
opponent  of  falsehood  —  to  brand  him  as  a  liar  —  was 
the  result  most  carefully  held  in  view  in  every  contro- 
versy ;  and  this  fact  in  itself  showed  conclusively  the 
high  regard  in  which  truthfulness  was  held.  Never- 
theless, as  a  race,  the  genuine  and  average  New  Eng- 
lander probably  felt  more  annoyance,  or  perhaps  pain, 
at  his  detection  in  a  f alsehoood,  than  remorse  at  the 
thing  itself.  In  this  respect  he  was  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  moral  development.  Of  the  lack  of  temper- 
ance in  colonial  Massachusetts,  at  least  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  something  has  already 
been  said,  and  more  will  have  to  be  said  presently ;  so 
that  the  question  of  chastity,  or  sexual  continence, 
alone  remains  now  to  be  considered. 

The  records  of  its  churches  tell  the  story  of  the 
moral  life  and  moral  standards  prevailing  in  the  towns 
of  Massachusetts  between  the  years  1650  and  1800. 
If  made  public,  those  records  would  reveal  much  which 
would  now  excite  surprise,  and,  in  some  quarters,  dis- 
may ;  but  in  studying  their  pages  it  is  necessary  to 
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bear  several  things  constantly  in  mind,  not  least  im- 
portant among  which  is  the  fact  that  those  pages  deal 
in  a  concentrated  form  with  exceptional  cases  only, 
sproad  over  great  periods  of  time  daring  which  the 
mass  of  mankind  moved  along  with  unnoticed  reg- 
ularity. This  fact,  indeed,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  if  a  correct  historical  perspective  is  to 
be  obtained.  During  the  Hancock  pastorate  (1726- 
1744)  for  instance,  some  twenty  or  more  cases  calling 
for  discipline  came  before  the  Braintree  North  Pre- 
cinct church.^  They  were  usually  cases  of  inconti- 
nence. Compressed  in  a  series  of  brief  entries  covering 
a  few  consecutive  pages  of  the  little  volume  in  which 
they  are  recorded,  these  cases  read  like  the  numerous 
counts  in  a  formidable  indictment ;  yet  they  cover  a 
period  of  eighteen  years!  In  a  lai^e  rural  parish, 
therefore,  the  cases  of  church  discipline  scarcely  aver- 
aged one  in  a  twelve-month. 

The  colonial  church  records,  idso,  tell  the  story  of 
an  oversight  and  action  severe  and  well-nigh  aU-perva- 
ding,  such  as  would  now  be  regarded  as  scarcely  less 
impertinent  than  tyrannical,  the  patient  submission  to 
which  in  the  times  now  under  discussion  is  a  thing  in 
itself  most  significant.  The  church  then  took  public 
cognizance  of  drunkenness,  of  domestic  discord  and 
the  neglect  and  disregard  of  family  duties,  and,  above 
all,  of  cases  of  incontinence.  The  continued  and  ac- 
tive existence  of  such  an  inquisitorial  power  is  in  itself 
strong  evidence  of  the  high  average  morality  of  those 
upon  whom  the  power  was  brought  to  bear,  and  who 
moreover  not  only  thus  used,  but,  themselves,  con- 
trolled it.  The  community  was  the  church,  and  in  that 
community  there  was  practically  but  one  class.    No 

I  Proc.  Moms.  Hitt.  Soc.  Series  II.  ti.  487-91. 
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one  was  privileged:  what  was  oriminal  in  one  waa 
'criminal  in  all ;  what  was  condoned  to  one  was  con- 
doned to  alL  This  was  a  fundamental  fact,  and  it  had 
a  close  bearing  on  the  relations  of  the  sexes ;  for  in 
Massachusetts  there  were  no  lords  of  the  manor  and 
peasantry  as  in  Europe,  or  masters  and  servile  class, 
as  in  the  South.  There  were  well-defined  social 
grades,  it  is  true,  but  nothing  which  even  approached 
to  the  distinctions  of  caste.  Accordingly,  domestic 
and  social  practices  derived  from  primitive  times  and 
other  countries,  which  under  certain  social  conditions 
would  have  tended  directly  to  general  profligacy,  were 
in  New  England  comparatively  innocuous.  They  left, 
none  the  less,  a  deep  mark  on  the  records. 

Again,  in  coloniaJ  Massachusetts  there  was,  outside 
of  Boston,  which  was  a  seaport  town  of  large  com* 
merce,  no  appreciable  criminal  class,  whether  male  or 
female.  There  were  enough  and  to  spare  of  individ- 
uals with  criminal  tendencies  more  or  less  fully  devel- 
oped, —  the  weak  and  misled,  or  the  inherently  vicious, 
—  and  such  there  will  always  be  in  every  community ; 
but  during  the  colonial  period  there  was  no  consider- 
able or  recognized  portion  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
munity those  composing  which  made  their  avowed 
livelihood,  such  as  it  was,  by  vice  or  crime.  In  the 
absence  of  this  class,  many  of  the  extraordinary  con- 
fessions and  cases  of  discipline  revealed  to  us  through 
the  records  implied  consequences  then  very  different 
from  what  similar  confessions  would  imply  now.  They 
would  under  existing  conditions,  in  which  vice  has 
been  developed  into  a  profession,  involve  for  the  maker 
a  social  degradation  to  the  level  of  those  in  that  pro- 
fession ;  whereas,  under  the  conditions  then  prevailing, 
the  same  offences  were  looked  upon  as  lapses  of  a  com- 
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pnadvelj  waial  chaacfeee,  aad  weie  aot  wlj  iiililj 
flondooed,  bat  neat  to  hsie  hees  ipeedilj  l 
CritJolly  rnMi  infJ,  and  jwdged  hy  the  man 

;  die  veiy  oktenee  oT  iriiicb  nqilied  Ikeab- 
I  of  vbaft  sasi  be  Iwed  prafeaioBal  Tiee  and 
,—jadged  bgrtkae  staadaide.  Ik  entries 
in  tbe  old  dmick  reeoids  are  in  no  vmy  citiKr  kaid  to 
andentand,  nor  are  tihey  diaereditable  to  Ike  genera- 
tions to  iriiicb  tfaejr  rdate.  Ontheeontnoy^tke^eiy 
fMst  that  the  eaoepdonal  CMes  are  reeotded 
£or  difldplme,  is  eondnsiTe  eridenee  that 
were  ezeeptaonaL 

When  left  to  itaelf,  the  stem  dnrch  discipline  of 
the  eolcmial  period,  though  it  reflected  a  severe  molal- 
ity, did  not  ignore  the  £aet  that  those  with  whom  it 
dealt  were  hnman.  At  times,  espedally  in  periods  of 
so-called  religioas  reriTsl,  or  nnder  the  immrdiitn  in- 
fluence of  some  stroi^  indiridnal  nature,  the  dnirch 
lost  its  head,  and  it  would  then  seek  to  establish  some 
code  of  morality  at  varianoe  with  human  nature ;  but 
the  bow,  thus  overdrawn,  invariably  broke.  Sneh 
was  the  ease  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  greatest  of 
American  theologians,  than  whom  no  <me  ooaU  have 
been  more  devout,  or  purer,  or  more  lofty  minded. 
Edwards,  with  the  most  elevating  ends  in  steady  view, 
treated  his  church,  composed  of  men  and  women,  — 
and  young  men  and  young  women,  —  as  if  it  had  been, 
or,  at  least  could  be,  disciplined  and  pniged  of  every 
nnregenerate  trait ;  and  he  did  aU  in  love.  Jonathan 
fldwards  flourished  just  one  century  after  Governor 
WiUiam  Bradford,  of  Plymouth,  and  daring  that  cen- 
tury human  nature  had  not  greatly  changed ;  but  the 
Northampton  divine  had  less  of  worldly  vrisdom  than 
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the  nymonth  magplBtrate,  for  the  latter,  lamenting  in 
1642  oyer  the  '^  notorious  sins,  espetially  drunkenness 
and  unebkinnes,"  of  the  oonununity  he  had  helped  to 
found  and  to  foster,  oonsoled  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion ^^  that  it  may  be  in  this  ease  as  it  is  with  waters 
when  their  streames  are  stopped  or  dammed  up ;  when 
they  gett  passage  they  flow  with  more  yiolence,  and 
make  more  noys  and  disturbance,  than  when  they  are 
suffered  to  rune  quietly  in  their  owne  channels.  So 
wikednes  being  here  more  stoppd  by  strict  laws,  and 
the  same  more  nerly  looked  unto  so  as  it  cannot  rune 
in  a  oomone  road  of  liberty  as  it  would,  and  is  in- 
clined, it  seerches  every  wher,  and  at  last  breaks  out 
wher  it  getts  rente ; "  and  the  writer  then  goes  on 
with  these  further  words,  than  which  none  could  bet- 
ter express  the  probable  conclusion  which  any  careful 
investigator  would  reach  who  undertook  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  morality  of  colonial  Massa- 
chusetts and  that  of  the  present  time,  or  of  other  coun- 
tries of  the  same  time :  — 

**  Heer  (as  I  am  verily  perswaded)  is  not  more  evilk  in 
this  kind,  nor  nothing  nere  so  many  by  proportion  as  in 
other  places ;  bat  they  are  here  more  discoverd  and  seen, 
and  made  pnbliek  by  due  serch,  inqaisition,  and  due  pnnish- 
ment ;  for  the.  chorehes  looke  narrowly  to  their  members, 
and  the  magistrats  over  all,  more  strictly  than  in  other 
places.  Besides,  here  the  people  are  bat  few  in  comparison 
of  other  fdaces,  which  are  fall  and  popoloos  and  lye  hid,  as 
it  were,  in  a  wood  or  thicket  and  many  horrible  evills  by 
that  meens  are  never  seen  nor  knowne ;  whereas  heer,  they 
are,  as  it  were,  broaght  into  the  light,  and  set  in  the  plaine 
feeld,  or  rather  on  a  hill,  made  conspicuous  to  the  veiw  of 
alL"» 

^  Bradford,  885-6 ;  lee  alao  the  paper  on  Some  Phases  of  Sexual 
Morality  and  Church  Discipline  in  Colonial  Massaehnaetts,  in  Proc 
Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Series  II.  vi.  477-510. 
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HEALTH,  READINQ,   DIVEB8ION8. 

As,  in  oonne  of  time,  the  striking  exception  only  is 
remembered  mnd  is  conseqnently  assumed  to  have  been 
the  rule  in  matters  of  morality,  so  in  regard  to  phyri* 
cal  health  and  longevity,  particnlar  cases  of  old  age  in 
each  family  are  long  borne  in  mind,  while  the  average 
death-rate  is  ignored.  Some  grandparent,  uncle  or 
aunt,  who  nearly  completed  a  century,  will  cause  m 
whole  family  to  be  reputed  longJiv^,  though  half 
those  belonging  to  it  have  died  before  forty.  The 
physical  health  of  the  people  of  colonial  Massachu^ 
setts  towns  was  far  less  good  than  it  has  since  be* 
come.  The  average  human  life  was  not  so  long.  As 
must  naturally  have  been  the  case,  the  drinking  hab- 
its of  the  last  century  generated  a  dass  of  diseases 
of  their  own,  besides  delirium  tremens.  Men  broke 
down  in  middle  life,  dying  of  kidney  and  bladder 
troubles,  or  living  with  running  sores  which  could  not 
be  closed.  It  is  singular  to  note  how  common  it  was 
for  fathers  or  mothers  to  die  at  an  age  between  forty 
and  fifty.  Rheumatism  was  more  prevalent  then  than 
now.  A  closer  and  more  scientific  observation  has 
given  new  names  to  old  iUs,  tracing  them  back  to 
their  sources  ;  but,  referring  to  the  frequent  cases 
of  Bright^s  disease  brought  to  his  notice  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  the  last  and  shrewdest  medi- 
cal  practitioner  in  Quincy  of  the  old,  country-doo- 
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tor  school  was  wont  to  remark  that  he  had  known 
the  new  disease  for  fifty  years ;  bat,  he  added,  they 
^  nsed  to  call  it  dropsy,  and  the  patients  died."  Not 
only  were  visitations  of  the  small-pox  periodical,  but 
in  1735  the  diphtheria  raged  fearfolly,  and  again  in 
1751.  Indeed,  in  this  latter  year  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  died  of  it  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Weymoaih  out  of  a  population  of  only  twelve  hun- 
dred. In  1761  an  epidemio  raged  among  the  old 
people  of  Braintree,  carrying  off  seventeen  in  one 
neighborhood.  In  1775,  during  the  excitement  of  the 
siege  of  Boston,  a  chronic  dysentery  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent  that  three,  four,  and  even  five  children  were 
lost  in  single  families,  and  Mrs.  John  Adams,  writing 
from  amid  the  general  distress,  could  only  say,  ^  The 
dread  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  catching  the 
distemper  is  almost  as  great  as  if  it  were  the  small- 
pox."* 

Notwithstanding  such  facts  as  these,  it  ever  has 
been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  the  custom  to  look 
back  upon  the  past  as  a  simpler,  a  purer,  and  a  better 
time  than  the  present ;  it  seems  more  Arcadian  and 
natural,  sterner  and  stronger,  less  selfish  and  more 
heroic.  As  respects  New  England  and  Massachusetts, 
this  idea  is  especially  prevalent  among  those  of  the 
later  generations ;  and,  indeed,  has  been  almost  sedu- 
lously inculcated  as  an  artiole  of  faith.  The  growing 
laxity  of  morals,  the  decay  of  public  spirit,  the  vul- 
garity of  manners  and  the  general  tendency  of  the 
age  to  deteriorate,  have  from  the  very  beginning  of 

*  The  maimer  in  which  the  population  of  colonial  New  Kngland 
'*  was  at  onoe  ahnndantly  replenished  and  mthlessl  j  weeded, '  *  throngh 
large  families  and  a  prodigious  infant  mortality,  is  forcibly  presented 
by  Bfr.  John  A.  Doyle  in  his  ^n^iiA  t'fi  ^sMrioa  ;  ih€  Puritan  ColomeM^ 
u.  7-8.     Appendix  a 
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New  E^^and  baa  aattos  o£ 
for  M  cnly  m  Ae  jMr  1659  one  o£  Ae  immm  for- 
miTlyfiigiiffd  for  ^agenenUday  o£  HoouliaftioB  in 
aIltlieCkvidiM'*irM'^tliead&ee  o£  Aingi  mxe- 
ganl flf  Ae rianggnenlaoiir ' and aeciitaiy  aiid  a 
quarter  later,  ahortly  after  Ae  doee  o£  Ae  BeTolnlioii, 
Ae  papers  were  ctying  out  egaoMk  **Ae  ( 
of  Ae  preeent  day"  and  kawnting  Ae 
^  fiiBplicity  in  drees  and  maanen,  tempenmee  in  \ 
and  drinki,  whicb  formed  Ae  viiiiiooe  ehaiacters  o£ 
oar  illnetrioas  anoeetorB.'^  Hum  each  genenUioQ  hee 
obeenred  Aeee  sy mptoois  wiA  alarm ;  and  each  gen- 
eratioQ  hee  in  torn  held  np  ite  fiAere  and  moAert 
before  ite  children  ae  modela,  Ae  daanc  ecTerity  and 
homely,  simple  Yirioee  of  which  a  plainly  degenerate 
offspring  might  well  imitate,  but  could  not  hope  to 
eqoaL  Those  fathers  and  those  mothers  were  not  for 
days  like  these. 

Yet  a  careful  stndy  of  Ae  past  rcTeals  nothing 
more  substantial  than  filial  piety  upon  which  to  base 
this  grateful  fiction.  The  earlier  times  in  New  Eng- 
land were  not  pleasant  times  in  which  to  Uto  ;  the 
earlier  generations  were  not  pleasant  generations  to 
lire  with.  One  accustomed  to  the  Tariety,  luxury 
and  refinement  of  modem  life,  if  carried  suddenly 
back  into  Ae  admired  existence  of  the  past,  would,  the 
moment  his  surprise  and  amusement  had  passed  away, 
experience  an  acute  and  lasting  attack  of  home-sick- 
ness and  disgust.  The  sense  of  loneliness  incident  to 
utter  separation  from  the  great  outoide  world,  Ae 
absence  of  those  comforte  of  life  which  long  habit  has 
converted  into  necessities,  Ae  stem  oonyentionalities 
and  narrow  modes  of  Aought,  the  coarse,  hard,  mo- 

1  Reeord$  0/ Fint  Church  0/  Dorchett^^  80. 
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notonooB  ezistenoe  of  the  old  country  town  would,  to 
[  one  accustomed  to  the  world  of  to-day,  not  only  seem 

[  intolerable,  but  actually  be  80.    He  would  find  no 

newspapers,  no  mails,  no  trayellers,  few  books,  and 
those  to  him  wholly  unreadable,  Sunday  the  sole  holi- 
day, and  the  church,  the  tavern  and  the  village  store 
the  only  places  of  resort  or  amusement.  Last  week's 
politics  at  home  and  last  month's  abroad,  the  weather, 
the  crops,  the  births,  the  deaths  and  the  Sunday  ser- 
mon would  be  the  subjects  of  droning  talk.  Long 
after  the  North  Precinct  of  the  original  town  had 
been  set  off,  and  Braintree  for  over  twenty  years 
reduced  to  what  had  formerly  been  the  Middle  Pre- 
cinct only,  there  was  no  post-ofBce  within  the  limits 
of  the  place,  nor  any  public  conveyance  for  letters, 
papers  or  persons ;  and  ^^  but  for  the  occasional  rum- 
bling of  a  butcher's  cart  or  a  tradesman's  wagon,  the 
fall  of  the  hammer  on  the  lap-stone,  or  the  call  of  the 
ploughman  on  his  refractory  team,  our  streets  had 
well-nigh  rivalled  the  grave-yard  in  silence."  Yet  in 
those  silent  streets  of  the  time  of  the  war  of  1812,  the 
same  high  authority  ^  asserted  there  was,  as  compared 
with  the  time  of  the  Slave-holders'  Rebellion,  far  more 
^^  brawling,  shameless  intoxication,  quarrelling,  pro- 
faneness,  vulgarity  and  licentiousness ;"  while  ^^wine 
and  spirits  were  imbibed  at  funerals  to  quiet  the 
nerves  and  move  the  lachrymals  of  attendants,"  and 
^*  rowdyism  and  fisticuffs  triumphed  over  law  and  order 
on  town-meeting,  muster  and  election  days." 

As  it  was  in  Braintree  so  was  it  in  Quincy,  though 
in  the  latter  town  a  post-office  was  established  in 
1795;  probably  through  the  influence  and  at  the 
request  of  John  Adams,  then  Vice-President,  whose 

^  Stom,  Fiftieth  Annivenary  Sermon,  32-3. 
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brocber-is-law,  Ric^ud  < 
Tlie  poalai^  ob  a  letter  froa  QHmnr 
titem  six  eeats;  to  Spiiii^&U,  it  was  ten ;  to  Nev 
York,  fiftecB.  Befon  1830  mC  m  mgfe  eopj  of  a 
daO J  paper  found  its  wvj  icgulariT  to  Qomq^.  As 
regards  books  the  case  vaa  boC  wtaA  better.  A 
librarr,  m  the  sense  in  which  the  wd  is  now  i 
was  a  thin^  anknown.  Harvard  CoDcga 
one,  it  is  tme,  and  br  1830  the  Bostoa 
had  reached  a  ceitain  degree  of  growth;  hot  in 
QnincT,  only  after  1800  was  there  eren  a  poor  eoUeo* 
tion  of  ordinary  standard  w<xks  of  the  daj,  which, 
owned  bj  a  social  dob,  were  allowed  shiggishlj  to 
rircnlate  among  its  nembers.  Aboot  the  year  1704 
**the  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  *'  had,  indeed,  sent  oTer  the  gift  of  books  al- 
ready referred  to  for  the  use  of  the  rector  of  Christ 
chnreh  in  Bcaintree,  and  those  Tolames  then,  as  now, 
loaded  down  the  sbdres  of  the  vestry ;  but,  whoDy 
doctrinal,  ^  their  dark  and  ribbed  backs,  dieir  yellow 
leaves,  their  thousand  folio  pages'*  repelled  all  but 
the  professional  student.  Commentaries  of  Simon, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  of  Hieronymns  Zachins,  the  Help 
to  Devotion  of  Thomas  Comber  and  the  Latin  anno- 
tations of  Grotins  on  the  apostolic  letters  and  the 
Apocaljrpse,  —  woiks  like  these,  even  when  bearing 
the  dates  of  1613  and  16T9  and  made  interesting  by 
the  qnaiDt  device  on  the  seal  of  the  mother  society, 
were  not  mentally  nutritions.  More  than  eighty 
years  later,  and  subsequent  to  1788,  John  Adams  had 
a  library,  large  and  interesting  for  those  days,  which 
at  his  death  in  1826  he  bequeathed  to  the  town  ;  but 
the  works  in  it  were  little  adapted  for  general  read- 
ing, .ind  the  restrictions  put  upon  its  use  were  such 
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as  made  it  available  only  to  scholars.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  it  would  have  made  no  difference.  In  his 
famous  speech  on  conciliation  with  the  colonies  in  1775, 
Edmund  Burke  dwelt  at  lengtb  on  the  tendency  to 
read,  even  then,  as  he  asserted,  almost  universid  in 
America ;  and  probably  he  was  right,  having  in  mind 
the  general  condition  in  that  respect  then  prevailing 
in  Europe,  and  with  which  he  was  familiar :  but,  in 
point  of  fact  and  in  comparison  with  the  present,  before 
1830  the  people  of  Braintree  and  Quincy,  like  their 
countrymen  as  a  whole,  never  having  been  accustomed 
to  books  and  reading,  did  not  really  know  what  a 
library  was,  or  how  to  use  it.  Two  generations  of 
newspapers,  lailroads  and  bookstores  were  needed  to 
convert  even  New  Englanders  into  a  really  reading 
race. 

Going  back  to  the  earlier  period,  the  Bible,  and 
that  alone,  seems  to  have  been  found  everjrwhere; 
while  in  the  houses  of  the  gentry  might  be  seen  copies 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  a  few  volumes  of  the 
classics,  the  Spectator  and  the  Tatler,  the  philosophi- 
cal works  of  Locke  and  of  Bolingbroke,  a  number  of 
sermons  and  theological  works  now  wholly  forgotten, 
and,  if  the  owner  was  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  or  a  minister, 
a  few  professional  books.  As  a  young  man,  on  a  Sun- 
day, John  Adams,  in  the  old  house  at  the  foot  of 
Penn's  Hill,  read  Baxter's  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  the  Human  Soul,  and,  for  amusement,  ^^  Ovid's 
*  Art  of  Love '  to  Mrs.  SaviL"  > 

The  sensations  of  John  Adams  when  he  came  back 

to  this  vegetating  existence  after  having  for  thirty  . 

years  been  part  of  great  events  have  already  been 

alluded  to.    In  winter  he  longed  to  hibernate  as  a 

J  ITorib*,  a.  87. 
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to.  asd  ezpeded  BotUng  dK.  Itwoalilbe< 
with  a  visiter  bred  to  iMidn  vneei.  Jm  kis 
an  iilaflon  vwild  be  diqielkd.  If  bis 
r^ttaeed  to  faU  eaaSabbaibaf  toe  Infc  ceitfiiiy  and 
dmiBi^  tbe  mwmm  bitacaa  Noveadber  and  Maidi,  ht 
woald  paas  a  dij  of  mitoUe  tartarau  la  ovderto 
tbe  todina  of  tke  d«dli^,  if  for  m  otber 
»ke  wodUbe  forced  fn  ipnii  aiaij  hiwni  ia  ■ 
eanelf  aa  aiailiii-pnwt  and  far  leaa 
eomf oftable  than  a  BMidetn  bam,  in  whkk  tbe  onlj 
ai^gesdon  of  vannlh  vaa  in  diaft  praauae  of  an  beve- 
after  which  was  wont  to  fmanatr  fraoi  tbe  ocibodoat 
ptd{Ht.  Most  of  the  lanaining  booisnf  tbedieaiy 
da  J  he  would  pass  seated  in  a  woodoi,  stn^t^ndoed 
chair,  from  which  perhaps  he  might,  like  Cotton 
Mather  on  a  Sunday  in  Jannaiy,  1697,  caiiooslj  ob- 
senre,  as  he  shivered  before  *^a  great  fiie,  tbe  Jniees 
ftiroed  oat  at  the  end  of  short  biUets  of  wood  by  tbe 
Heat  of  the  Flame  on  which  they  were  bud,  yett  froae 
into  lee  <m  their  coming  oat.''  ^  If  be  convcxaed  with 
a  yoang  lady,  and  she  chanced  to  be  of  a  "tiiinking 
nund,*'  he  might  be  confoonded  by  "^  ohsenratioos  on 
actions,  characters,  events  in  Pope's  Homer,  Milton, 
Pope's  Poems,  any  plays,  romances,  etc^"  and  strock 
dumb  by  being  asked,  —  *^What  do  yoa  tiiink  of 
Helen?  what  do  yoa  think  of  Hector,  etc?  what 
character  do  yoa  like  best?  did  yoa  wish  the  plot  had 
not  been  disooyered  in  YcDice  Preserved  ?'' '  He 
woold  sit  down  todinner  at  one  o'clock,  and  his  repast 
would  be  set  before  him  in  the  following  order:  ^first 
coarse,  a  padding  made  of  Indian  com,  molasses  and 

>  Wendell,  CcOon  Mather,  15SL 
s  John  Adams,  Works,  n.  50. 
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butter ;  seoond,  yeal^  baoon,  neok  of  oiiitton,  potatoes, 
eabbftgee,  oarrots  and  Indian  beans ;  Maderia  wine, 
of  whioh  each  drank  two  glasses."  ^  At  two  o'clock 
all  would  go  to  afternoon  service.  In  his  bedchamber 
the  wayfarer  to  the  last  century  wonld,  were  he  treated 
as  a  member  of  the  family,  find  no  water  for  washing ; 
for,  if  exposed  overnight,  it  would  be  solid  ice  in  the 
morning.  If  among  personal  virtues  deanlinesfl  be 
indeed  that  which  ranks  closest  to  godliness,  then, 
judged  by  nineteenth  century  standards,  it  is  well  if 
those  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  a  suf- 
ficiency of  the  latter  quality  to  make  good  what  they 
lacked  of  the  former.  Prior  to  1820  there  certainly 
was  not  a  bath-room  in  the  town  of  Quincy,  and  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  there  was  any  utensil  then 
made  for  bathing  the  person  larger  than  a  crockery 
hand-bowl.  The  bath-room  is  a  very  modem  institu- 
tion ;  nor  was  the  ordinary  laundry  wash-tub,  of  which 
it  is  an  outgrowth,  by  any  means  in  family  requisition 
each  Saturday  night  In  1660  it  is  recorded  that 
those  dwelling  in  certain  portions  of  the  British  Isles 
did  ^*  not  wash  their  linen  above  once  a  month,  nor 
their  hands  and  faces  above  once  a  year."  As  com- 
pared with  these  the  New  Englander  was  cleanly,  but 
even  his  ewers  and  basins  were  strictly  in  keeping 
with  a  limited  water  supply ;  and  in  1627,  Dr.  Cotton 
Mather  took  pains  to  advise  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try **  daily  to  vrash  your  Head  and  Mouth  with  Cold 
Water,"  as  a  '^Practice  that  cannot  be  too  much 
commended  ;  If  it  were  only  for  saving  you  from  the 
Toothache."  2 

^  Fearon,  Narrative  of  a  Joumey,  etc.,  in  whioh  !•  dntoribod  a  Smt 
day  at  the  house  of  John  Adams,  in  1817. 
>  lidtmduetio  ad  Miniiterium,  132. 
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the  taqientere  «(  m  heinam  wwmgm  be- 
lav  the  fnaing-foat,  there  k  so  jiwii— t  for  the 
toogfai  deep  thetcm    to  wte  any 
n  vBsfains  or  ixmmtmgi  to,  when 
Mondaj  Boming  cnee,  the  visitor  to  Ae  good  old 
dmys  w<Nild  huddle  oa  ham  ciochee  and  go  down,  hloe 
and  shivering  with  eold,  to  the  attii^  and  fareak- 
iast-nMMa,  in  which  he  would  find  a  table  siaiail 
with  a  saffidencj  of  food,  neither  wdl  eooked  nor 
wen  eerred.    The  salted  meat  and  heavj  bread  made 
of  Indian  meal  and  lye  he  woold  wadi  down  with 
dnnghts  of  milk  or  hard  cider,  though  in  a  few 
booses  tea  might  be  offered  hiak    All  daj  he  woold 
look  in  vain  for  a  newspaper,  or  a  letter,  or  even  a 
distant  echo  from  the  ootside  world.     Weaiy  with  the 
monotony  of  in-door  life,  the  nineteenth  eentniy  exile 
might  wander  forth  and  watch  for  a  tame  the  hands 
4m  the  farm  as  they  hauled  and  split  wood,  hnsked 
com,  or  tended  the  stoek.    Then  he  woold  find  bis 
way  throogh  the  village.    On  the  bare  and  dreary 
road  he  woold  meet  only  an  ooeasiooal  chaise  or 
traveller  on  horseback,  and  an  ox-cart  or  two  loaded 
with  oordwood  or  produce ;  a  few  children  might  be 
on  their  way  to  or  from  the  half-warmed  school-hoaae 
in  which  they  huddled  together  on  the  long,  hard 
benches,  shivering  for  boors.    Coming  at  last  to  the 
tavern,  and  driven  into  it  in  search  of  warmth  and 
comfort,  he  would  understand  at  a  glance  why  the 
Kew  Englander  was  int^nperate.     There,  gathered 
round  about  the  great  fire  in  the  bar-room,  would  be  a 
half-dozen  or  more  rough,  sinewy  Yankees  smoking 
their  pipes,  drinking  flip  and  talking  politics.     The 
room  might  be  dirty,  the  language  coarse,  the  air  foul 
with  tobacco,  and  scenes  of  drunkenness  might  occur. 
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bat  here  was  an  escape  from  tedimn,  and  a  natural 
oraving  for  society  and  excitement  was  gratified.  It 
was  tiie  one  form  of  sociability  open  to  the  average 
New  Englander  through  the  long,  comfortless  winter 
hours  of  enforced  idleness. 

With  the  tavern  the  circle  would  be  complete,  un- 
less the  stranger  also  stopped  at  the  village  store. 
There  again  he  would  find  the  occupationless  lounger 
seated  on  the  stools  or  leaning  against  the  counter ; 
and  there  also  rum  would  be  on  sale,  drawn  by  the 
glass  or  by  the  bottle  from  the  barrels  on  tap  at  the 
rear  of  the  room.  The  resources  of  the  town  would 
now  be  exhausted.  It  would  only  remain  to  return  to 
the  point  of  commencement,  and,  seated  in  the  wooden 
chair,  resume  Baxter  on  the  Soul,  or  the  Tatler,  or 
Paradise  Lost,  before  the  great  wood  fire.  And  so 
it  went  on  as  generation  followed  generation  across 
the  little  stage.  No  change  came;  nor  was  change 
either  expected  or  desired.  To  use  again  Burke's 
supremely  happy  phrase,  it  was  the  existence  of  a 
people  *^  still,  as  it  were,  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet 
hardened  into  the  bone.'' 
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T0WN-MEETIKQ8. 

As  generally  understood,  the  politieal  reoord  of  an 
old  New  England  town  is  the  narratiye  of  the  con- 
nection of  that  town  with  the  broad  current  of  exter- 
nal cTents.  Yet,  when  so  treated,  it  cannot  but  lose 
in  great  degree  both  its  individuality  and  its  signifi- 
cance. The  events  of  large  historical  moment  which 
have  occurred  within  the  limits  of  any  town  are  neces- 
sarily few,  and  those  few  belong  to  general  history. 
In  most  cases  the  narrative  connected  with  events  of 
this  character  is  already  familiar,  and  to  go  over  it  in 
a  purely  local  connection  is  but  to  repeat  a  story  al^ 
ready  sufficiently  told«  It  only  remains  to  develop 
whatever  of  individuality  there  may  have  been  in  a 
particular  unit  of  a  remarkable  system.  Having  a 
family  resemblance,  just  as  the  individuals  composing 
a  community  resemble  each  other  in  a  general  way, 
each  of  the  Massachusetts  towns  in  the  early  days  had 
also  characteristics  and  peculiarities  of  its  own.  In 
making  a  portrait  of  the  individual,  the  attempt  of 
the  artist  should  be  to  impress  on  his  canvas  the  traite 
peculiar  to  that  individual,  —  not  those  which  he  had 
in  common  with  the  mass  of  his  neighbors.  So  in 
dealing  with  the  New  England  town,  the  historical 
student  should  cut  loose  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
general  current  of  political  events,  and  labor  to  bring 
into  prominence  that  which  made  his  particular  town 
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as  an  individual  unit  not  altogether  like  its  fellow 
units. 

That  which  lends  an  especial  interest  to  the  New 
England  towns,  —  the  one  thing  which  makes  the 
careful  study  of  them  worth  while,  is  the  complete 
absence  from  their  growth  of  all  paternal  or  fostering 
care.  The  key-note  is  here  struck.  In  the  history 
of  these  towns,  when  closely  studied  and  intimately 
known,  all  the  phases  of  a  natqral  development  — 
social,  political  and  economical  —  can  be  observed. 
No  extraneous  influences  come  into  play  to  confuse 
action  and  obscure  results.  All  is  easily  understood. 
For  those  towns  there  was  no  prophet,  no  chief,  no 
lord,  no  bishop,  no  king.  Those  dwelling  in  them 
were  all  plain  people.  As  such,  they  were  neitiier 
guided  nor  protected  from  above.  They  stood  on 
their  own  legs,  such  as  they  were  ;  and  there  was  no 
one  to  hold  them  up.  They  had  no  ^^  saviours  of 
society  ; "  nor,  in  their  dark  and  troubled  hours,  did 
they  look  or  call  for  such.  When  in  March,  1628, 
there  were  indications  of  a  general  conspiracy  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  the  little  community  at  Plymouth  did 
not  seek  for  aid  from  without,  but  ^^  it  being  high 
time  to  come  to  resolution,  made  known  the  same  in 
public  court.  .  .  .  But  in  the  end  •  .  .  because  it 
was  a  matter  of  such  weight  as  every  man  was  not  of 
sufficiency  to  judge,  nor  fitness  to  know  .  •  .  there- 
fore the  Governor,  his  Assistant,  and  the  Captain, 
should  take  such  to  themselves  as  they  thought  most 
meet,  and  conclude  thereof."  And  again,  when  in 
January,  1635,  measures  were  taken  at  Whitehall 
preliminary  to  sending  out  to  New  England  a  Gov- 
ernor-General, the  immediate  representative  of  King 
Charles,  the  question  was  formally  submitted  to  the 
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dergy  of  the  Maasachusetts  colony,  sitting  in  Bolemn 
conference  with  the  magistrates,  —  ^^  What  ought  we 
to  do  if  a  Governor-General  should  be  sent  out  of 
England?'*  And  the  answer  came  back  quick  and 
decisive,  —  ^^  We  ought  not  to  accept  him,  but  defend 
our  lawful  possessions,  if  we  are  able."  That  answer 
was  prophetic.  In  it  was  condensed  and  made  conr 
Crete  not  only  a  century  and  a  half  of  history,  des- 
tined to  include  the  War  of  Independence,  but  also 
the  essence,  moral  and  social,  of  a  civilization,  in- 
stinct with  stubborn  individuality  and  self-reliance. 
Its  strength  came  from  within;  and  it  came  from 
within,  because  each  town,  like  Plymouth  in  1623 
and  Massachusetts  in  1635,  as  an  organized  political 
body  worked  out  its  problems  in  its  own  way.  Nei- 
ther were  those  problems  simple.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  already  been  seen  that  in  the  course  of  the  first 
hundred  and  ninety  years  of  municipal  life  Braintree 
and  Quincy  had  to  deal  in  a  practical  way  with  al- 
most every  one  of  those  questions  which  are  wont  to 
perplex  statesmen.  Religious  heresies,  land-titles,  in- 
ternal improvements  and  means  of  communication; 
education,  temperance,  pauperism  and  the  care  of  the 
insane ;  public  lands,  currency,  taxation  and  municipal 
debt,  —  all  these  presented  themselves,  and  the  peo- 
ple assembled  in  town-meeting  had  to,  and  did,  in 
some  fashion  work  out  a  solution  of  them.  Nor,  be- 
ing wholly  unaided,  did  they  fail  to  do  so.  There 
was  fortunately  no  inspiration  in  New  England.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  solutions  worked  out  were 
often  rough  and  superficial  and  wrong.  None  the 
less  they  were  the  best  of  which  those  people  were 
capable ;  and  so  best  for  them.  They  were  hammer- 
ing out  their  destiny  in  their  own  way  on  the  hard 
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anvil  of  common-place  current  events ;  and  they  paid 
for  their  experience  as  they  went  along.  Their  so 
doing  marked  an  epoch  in  histoiy. 

It  is  in  the  towns  and  town  records  of  Massachu- 
setts, therefore,  that  the  American  historical  unit  is  to 
be  sought.  The  political  philosopher  can  there  study 
the  slow  development  of  a  system  as  it  grew  from  the 
germ  up.  The  details  are  trivial,  monotonous ;  and 
not  easy  to  clothe  with  interest:  yet  the  volumes 
which  contain  them  are  the  most  precious  of  archives. 
Upon  their  tattered  and  yellow  pages  the  hardly 
legible  letters  of  the  ill-spelled  words  are  written  in 
ink  grown  pale  with  age ;  but  they  are  all  we  have 
left  to  tell  us  of  the  first  stages  of  a  political  growth 
which  has  since  ripened  into  the  dominant  influence 
of  the  new  world :  nor  is  it  too  much  to  imagine  that 
when  the  idea  of  full  human  self-government,  first 
slowly  welded  into  practical  form  in  the  New  Eng- 
land towns,  and  as  yet  far  from  perfected,  shall 
have  permeated  the  civilized  world  and  assumed  final 
shape,  then  these  town  records  will  be  accepted  as  sec- 
ond in  historical  importance  to  no  other  description 
of  archives. 

The  tendency  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  student  of 
history,  to  find  among  the  usages  and  customs  of  New 
England  town  life  vestiges  of  primitive  and  well-nigh 
forgotten  systems,  —  English,  Saxon  and  Teutonic,  — 
has  already  been  referred  to ;  ^  but  in  no  connection 
has  this  tendency  been  more  clearly  or  frequently 
seen  than  in  what  has  been  written  and  said  of  the 
town-meeting.  That  such  should  have  been  the  case 
is,  also,  natural,  for  probably  there  is  no  single  Amer- 
ican institution  which,  since  De  Tocqueville  made  it 

1  Supra,  656. 
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f  amoiiB  halt  a  oenturj  ago,  lias  excited  so  mnch  inter- 
est and  admiratioD.  Indeed,  the  New  England  town- 
meeting  has  been  the  one  feature  in  American  polity 
which  no  one,  speaking  with  the  slightest  authority, 
has  as  yet  seen  fit  to  criticise  adversely;  while  in- 
vestigators have  busied  themselves  to  trace  for  the 
Massachusetts  town  a  direct  descent  from  the  Ger- 
manic ^  tun,"  and  the  town-meeting  has  been  derived 
sometimes  from  the  English  vestry  and  at  other  times 
from  the  Saxon  folk-mote. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  insist  that 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  resemblances,  however 
striking,  are  no  evidence  of  descent,  and  that  it  is 
easy  to  giv^  altc^ther  too  mnch  weight  to  similitudes 
and  anidogies ;  and  those  who  take  this  view  of  the 
subject  claim  that  both  the  Massachusetts  town  and 
town  government,  if  not  actually  autochthonous,  are 
products  of  New  England,  —  the  growth  of  an  Eng- 
lish germ  planted  in  transatlantic  soil. 

So  far  as  Braintree  is  concerned,  its  records  by  them- 
selves throw  little  light  on  this  mooted  question,  for 
Braintree  was  not  an  original  town ;  and,  for  reasons 
which  have  already  been  set  forth,^  its  histoiy  through 
six  years,  from  September,  1634,  to  May,  1640,  must 
be  sought  for  in  that  of  Boston,  of  which  during  that 
time  it  was  a  part.  When  its  independent  existence 
began,  the  process  of  further  development  naturally 
took  place  on  the  lines  already  marked  out  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  mother  town.  Yet  in  the  yolumes  of 
the  published  records  of  the  two  places  can  be  seen 
clearly  enough  how  town  and  town-meeting  were  natu- 
ral and  slow  developments  from  existing  as  well  as 
preceding  circumstances  and   conditions,  legal  and 
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eodesiastical,  material,  social  and  politioal;  and,  if 
the  reooxds  have  been  correotlj  studied,  the  opinion 
of  those  who  hold  that  both  town  and  town  gorem- 
ment  are  genuine  New  England  products  would  seem 
to  be  much  more  nearly  right  than  that  of  those  who 
trace  them  to  remote  and  alien  sources.^  According 
to  this  view  the  origin  of  the  town  was  legal  and  corpo- 
rate, not  eodesiastical  or  feudal  It  did  not  come  from 
the  *^  tun,"  nor  was  the  town-^neeting  an  adaptation 
from  the  vestry  or  the  folk-mote.  That  the  English 
of  the  great  Massachusetts  emigration  brought  with 
them  to  New  England  their  political  and  social  usages 
and  modes  of  thought  and  action,  together  with  their 
speech  and  clothes,  is  a  thing  of  course,  nor  does  it 
need  to  be  repeated ;  but,  in  the  matter  of  govern- 
ment, both  colonial  and  town,  the  records  seem  clearly 
to  indicate  that  the  usages  and  forms  of  procedure 
followed  were  those  then  in  vogue  with  the  English 
commercial  associations  of  the  day ;  and,  accordingly, 
they  must  be  looked  for  in  that  charter  of  1629  which 
incorporated  a  business  company  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  plantation  on  Massachusetts  Bay.  At  an 
early  day  convenience  and  necessity  combined  to  cause 
the  creation  of  lesser  plantations  subordinate  to  the 
mother  plantation ;  and,  following  the  ordinary  phy- 
siological law,  the  descendants  were  of  the  same  spe- 
cies as  the  progenitor.  Under  the  terms  of  its  charter 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  company  had,  like  other  busi- 
ness and  commercial  corporations  before  and  since,  an 
organization  consisting  of  a  body  of  proprietors,  or 

^  The  qnestion  is  discussed,  and  authorities  are  cited  in  the  paper 
entitled  The  Genesis  of  the  Maasnchnsetts  Town  and  the  Deyelop- 
ment  of  Town-Meeting-  Govemraent,  in  Proceedings  of  Mass.  Hist* 
8oc,  (Jan.  1892)  Series  IL  vii  179-211. 
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stockholders  as  they  are  now  called,  who  at  stated 
periods  assembled  in  corporate  meeting,  or  Grreat  and 
General  Court,  and  chose  a  board  of  directors,  or 
assistants,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

The  town,  or  plantation  as  it  was  likewise  called, 
was  merely  a  convenient,  though  TBgue  designation  of 
territory  assigned  to  subordinate  corporate  bodies  of 
proprietors,  who,  in  turn,  made  allotments  of  land  or 
held  it  in  common,  managing  all  local  affairs  through 
their  own  general  courts,  or  meetings  of  proprietors, 
which  originally,  in  the  case  of  Boston  and  Braintree, 
confined  themselves  to  the  choice  of  a  smaller  body 
*^  Deputed  for  towne  a£birs,"  to  whom  the  entire  man- 
agement of  aU  matters  of  common,  local  concernment 
was  intrusted.  This  smaller  body  held  towards  the 
freeholders,  or  inhabitants,  of  the  town  the  same  rela- 
tion the  board  of  assistants  under  the  charter  held  to 
the  freemen  of  the  colony.  Only  very  gradually  in 
both  Boston  and  Braintree  did  the  town -meeting 
assume  shape  as  a  fully  developed  legislative  body; 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  Braintree,  so  far  as  the  recoids 
show,  this  did  not  take  place  for  more  than  half  a 
century  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town,  though  in 
March,  1673,  an  order  was  passed  at  a  ^^  publike 
meeting "  that  twice  a  year  thereafter,  general  town- 
meetings  '^  of  the  whole  inhabitants  **  should  be  held 
^^  to  consult  and  agree  upon  all  things  that  may  con- 
ceme  the  good  of  the  Towne  and  for  the  choice  of  aU 
their  publike  towne  Officers ; "  but,  if  such  meetings 
were  subsequently  held,  more  than  twenty  years 
elapsed  before  a  formal  record  of  them  was  made« 
Indeed,  so  slow  was  the  process  of  development,  —  so 
far  were  the  early  immigrants  from  having  brought 
over  the  well  developed  practice  of  the  English  vestiy 
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with  them,  that  in  Braintree  they  were  in  their  graves 
before  the  Massachusetts  system  assumed  final  form* 
Prior  to  1693  the  Braintree  town  book  contains  little 
but  transcripts  of  contracts,  or  orders  relating  to  ways, 
or  votes  affecting  the  title  to  lands. 

The  colonial  charter  of  1629  was  vacated  by  the 
action  of  the  English  courts  in  1686,  and  in  1691  the 
provincial  charter  of  William  and  Mary  was  granted. 
Of  what  the  constituent  body  composing  the  ^^Pub* 
like  Towne  meeting  ^'  prior  to  1690  was  made  up  can 
only  be  conjectured.  The  letter  of  the  law  conferred 
the  right  of  voting  in  the  town-meeting,  as  well  as 
at  the  charter  elections,  on  freemen  of  the  colony 
only,  though  all  inhabitants  might  participate  in  the 
deliberations  or  be  compelled  to  fill  offices ;  and  the 
freemen  were  but  a  minority,  and  a  small  minority, 
of  the  freeholders.  But,  though  the  law  was  thus  re- 
strictive, there  is  reason  to  believe  the  practice  in 
town-meeting  was  far  more  democratic,  and  that  from 
a  comparatively  early  day  all  who  were  accepted  in- 
habitants or  householders  were  by  tacit  common  con^ 
sent,  if  not  otherwise,  admitted  to  an  equal  voice. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  town-meeting  that  Massachusetts 
found  the  vigorous  political  life  which  saved  it  from 
atrophy ;  ^  and  in  Braintree  the  famous  town-meeting 
government  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  in  1690 
developed  at  last  into  full  being,  —  an  outgrowth,  not 
of  the  congregation,  but  of  the  body  of  proprietors,  or 
stockholders,  assembled  in  corporate  form. 

The  active,  recorded  town -meeting  government  of 
Braintree  practically  began,  therefore,  with  that  Revo- 
lution of  1688  which  terminated  the  Stuart  dynasty ; 
and  the  town  sympathized  heartily  in  the  movement 

^  £ipra,577;  Proceedings  Mass,  Hist.  5oc.  Series  II.  tu.  210. 
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which  overthrew  Andros,  tihough  its  action  exempli* 
fied  the  extreme  slowness  in  New  England  of  seven- 
teenth century  political  procedure.  It  was  on  the 
18ih  of  April  that  the  popular  rising  in  Boston  took 
place,  and  the  captain  of  the  Rose,  a  British  frigate 
then  at  anchor  in  Boston  harbor,  was  seized,  the  en-  ( 

sign  of  revolt  being  raised  on  Beacon  Hill.    The  next  . 

day  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  confined,  a  captive,  in  1 

the  fort.     Yet  not  until  the  20th  of  May,  more  than  ^ 

a  month  later,  were  ^^the  Inhabitants  of  Braintrey  ' 

convened  together  to  give  their  sentiments  and  minds  | 

about  a  present  settlement  of  a  Government.'*     They  | 

then  voted  that  the  magistrates  and  deputy  ^^  chosen  | 

and  Swome  in  86  bee  reinstated."  It  was  also  voted 
"  that  the  Hon"*.  Waitt  still  Winthrop  be  major  Gen-  ^ 

erall  of  the  Millitia  of  the  Colony  of  the  Mattathu- 
setts,*'  while  *^Capt.  Edmund  Qninsey,"  already  acting  f 

as  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which  formed  the  ' 

provisional  government  of  the  colony  until  the  arrival  ^ 

of  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary,  was  authorized 
to  ^  Signe  our  retume  of  the  names  of  the  represen- 
tatives and  the  order  therein  given  them  In  the  name  ' 
of  the  Inhabitants.*'     A  fortnight  afterwards  another                   } 
town-meeting  was  held  to  take  further  action  ^^  about 
the  emergencies  that  came  under  consideration"  by 
choosing  a  representative  to  consult  with  the  Commit-  ^ 
tee  of  Safety  thereon,  and,  so  far  as  Braintree  was  i 
concerned,  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  then  complete ;  ! 
the  freeholders  thereupon  at  once  turned  their  atten-  • 
tion  from  large  affairs  of  state  to  providing,  as  already 
mentioned,^  a  hutch  in  which  to  secure  *'  good  wife 
Witty,"  sister  of  '*  Samuel  Speere,"  she  "  being  dis. 
tracted." 

A  Snpra,  725. 
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It  was  not  until  five  years  after  the  Bevolution  of 
1688  that  a  list  of  town  officers  appears  in  the  record- 
book,  bat  from  that  time  forward  the  machinery  of 
town  government  was  complete.  The  old  theocracy 
then  ceased  to  exist  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
the  new  charter ;  religious  toleration  was  secured  to 
those  of  all  Christian  sects  except  papists ;  the  right 
of  suffrage  was  bestowed  on  all  adult  male  inhabit- 
ants, subject  to  a  small  property  qualification;  the 
chief  executive  officers  of  the  province  were  thereaf- 
ter appointed  by  the  King.  The  franchise  was  thus 
greatly  enlarged,  while  the  town -meeting  was  left 
unrestrained  in  action.  Though  not  so  regarded  at 
the  time,  the  charter  of  1691  was,  therefore,  from  a 
wide  and  popidar  point  of  view,  a  vast  improvement 
on  that  of  1629.  Through  its  operation  the  last  rem- 
nant of  ecclesiastical  organization  was  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  purely  political  organization,  —  the  shadow 
of  theocracy  disappeared,  and  the  town-meeting  as  a 
developed  reality  took  its  place.  The  officers  chosen 
in  Braintree  in  1698,  the  year  in  which  the  new  char- 
ter went  into  operation,  were  five  selectmen,  a  town 
clerk  and  a  commissioner,  two  constables,  five  tithing- 
men,  and  eight  viewers  of  fences.  The  next  year 
surveyors  of  highways  and  field -viewers  were  also 
chosen,  and  the  first  specific  appropriation  was  made. 
It  amounted  to  <£9  13s.  in  colonial  money,  the  pound 
being  $3.33,  and  it  is  instructive  in  its  details.  It 
reads  as  follows :  — 

"  five  poands  to  John  belsher's  widow's  maintenance,  and 
thirty  shilings  to  Thomas  Revill  for  keeping  William  Dim- 
blebee,  and  twenty-five  shilings  for  the  ringing  of  the  bel 
and  sweping  the  meeting-hoase  in  the  year  1694,  and  eight 
thilings  for  mending  the  pound,  seven  shilings  to  WiUiam 
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SatOI  for  dimblsbe's  eafin,  and  agfat  iliifiiigB  to  ( 

for  wmnuBg  die  Town,  and  fire  diiliiigi  for  tibe  eiebang  of 

a  Town  cow  to  Samoel  ^leer,  and  ten  shflings  to  TluNiiaa 

Bas  for  depi  for  ringing  die  bdl  f onnerljr,  liiis  lo  be  raiaed 

bjnte.'* 

No  proTisMHi  was  made  Im  die  payment  of  town 
officers,  and,  with  die  exception  of  the  oonstnbles  who 
notified  town -meetings,  they  seem  at  first  to  have 
served  giatoitonsly.  Nor  when,  in  lapse  of  time,  cwn- 
pensation  was  Toted  them  for  their  serrioes,  was  it 
baaed  on  any  scale  open  to  thecharge  of  extrmYaganoe. 
A  town  treasurer  was  first  chosen  in  March,  1696 ; 
two  years  biter  he  was  voted  one  poond,  or  93.8S,  for 
ayear*s  services;  and  thirty-two  years  afterwards  the 
amoont  had  increased  to  only  jGS,  and  that  in  a  paper 
currency  depreciated  more  than  one  half.  In  1717 
the  town  derk  was  paid  the  sum  of  f  18.33  in  full  for 
his  services,  through  four  years.  For  the  woric  done 
by  them  as  assessors  in  the  apportionment  of  the  town 
rate,  the  selectmen  seem  to  have  been  first  paid  in 
1716,  —  there  were  three  of  them  and  they  received 
sums  aggregating  $7.67.  Even  as  late  as  1770,  when 
the  board  had  been  increased  to  five,  its  members  were 
allowed  for  their  services  only  the  sum  of  X9,  or  96, 
each,  while  the  town  derk  had  forty  shillings,  and  the 
constable  £3. 

But  in  a  general  sketch  such  as  the  present  it  would 
not  be  profitable  to  enter  into  the  petty  details  of  mu- 
nicipal legislation  through  monotonous  years.  They 
repeated  each  other.  Regular  votes  were  passed  in 
relation  to  the  church,  the  commons,  the  school ;  and 
at  times  the  dissent  of  certain  freemen  from  the  action 
had  was  noted.  Certain  large  issues  always  loomed 
up  as  the  engrossing  questions  of  the  time,  upon  the 
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aolation  of  which  the  common  mind  wbs  fixed.  Now 
it  wonld  be  the  matter  of  title,  and  determined  resist- 
ance to  the  pretensions  of  Boston  land  claimants  ;  and 
then  the  division  of  the  town  into  precincts  wonld 
force  itself  to  the  front  The  village  theatre  of  1700 
was  in  fact  exactly  like  the  national  theatre  of  1850, 
excepting  only  that  it  was  not  so  large.  As  the  tariff 
and  bank  issues  in  the  latter  were  succeeded  by  the 
disunion  issue,  so  in  the  former  the  question  of  title 
was  followed  by  the  demand  for  parochial  division. 
The  questions  of  title  to  the  land  and  absentee  owner- 
ship have  already  been  sufficiently  referred  to,  but  a 
few  words  more  may  be  given  to  the  division  of  the 
town  into  precincts  as  illustrating  the  methods  of  the 
time.  It  has  already  been  stated  ^  that  the  freemen  of 
the  two  sections  were  so  wrought  up  over  this  issue 
that  they  by  no  means  abstained  from  angry  words, 
and  almost  came  to  blows.  For  a  time  the  battle 
raged  over  the  apportionment  of  the  minister's  salary. 
Then  an  overt  act  of  secession  followed,  and  the  frame 
of  a  new  meeting-house  was  raised.  Finally  a  joint 
committee  of  eight,  four  being  selected  from  each  of 
the  two  precincts,  was  sent  to  "discourse  with  Mr. 
Fiske  one  with  another,  and  bring  report  to  the  town 
whether  there  can  be  any  pro]x>sals  made  that  may  and 
shall  be  complied  with  on  either  side  that  may  be  for 
the  peace  and  satisfaction  of  both  parts  of  the  town." 
It  was  a  committee  of  representative  men,  for  Edmund 
Quincy  served  upon  it,  and  it  went  on  an  errand  of 
peace ;  but,  as  registered,  it  has  now  a  warlike  ring. 
Upon  it  were  a  lieutenant-colonel,  two  captains,  one 
comet,  two  sergeants,  besides  "  Lieut.  Deacon  Savel." 
One  only  bore  no  military  designation,  plain  "  John 
Buggies,  senior."    This  was  in  March,  1708. 

1  Skpra,  611-13. 
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Apparendy  the  committee  did  not  *^  disoonrse  "  in 
▼ain,  or  perhaps  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fiske  proved  a  Bucoesa- 
ful  peacemaker ;  for  steps  were  soon  taken  towards 
effecting  a  peaceful  division.  By  December  matters 
had  been  so  far  advanced  that  a  special  town-meeting 
was  called,  as  the  warrant  ran,  ^*  then  and  there  to  con- 
suit  and  consider  about,  and  if  possible  to  fix  upon  a 
suitable  and  reasonable  line  of  division,  distinction,  or 
limitation.  •  .  .  That  said  line  be  lovingly  agreed  upon 
and  settled  (if  it  may  be)."  Edmund  Quincy  was 
chosen  moderator,  and  then  ensued  an  angry  and  ex- 
citing debate,  for  the  record  reads  that  ^^  after  the 
warrants  were  read  there  were  some  immediately  that 
did  declare  against  the  dividing  of  the  town,  and  that 
they  did  refuse  to  Joyne  with  said  Inhabitants  in  that 
affair,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  entered  with 
their  names  in  the  Town  Book."  The  names  were 
then  recorded ;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  three 
at  least  of  those  names  belonged  to  persons  active  in 
organizing  the  Episcopal  church*  They  apparently 
desired  no  settlement  of  parochial  disputes  which  did 
not  cover  their  own  case.  But  the  division  of  the  town 
into  separate  precincts  was  none  the  less  effected,  and 
this  absorbing  issue  disposed  of. 

Town  government  was  now  thoroughly  organized 
in  Braintree ;  and,  for  purpose  of  illustration,  the  rec- 
ord of  a  single  year  will  not  be  uninstructive.  Take, 
for  instance,  that  of  1710-11.  During  those  twelve 
months,  from  Mat*ch  to  March,  three  town-meetings 
were  held,  one  in  March,  one  in  May,  and  one  in 
November.  At  the  March  meeting  town  officers  were 
chosen,  and  a  special  committee  was  appointed  ^^to 
go  and  search  the  records  at  Boston  with  reference  to 
the  grant  of  the  six  thousand  acres  of  land  by  the 
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General  Coart  to  the  town  of  Braintree."  ^  Twenty 
shillings  were  also  voted  to  Joseph  Bass  as  a  suitable 
compensation  for  two  years'  service  as  town  treasurer. 
At  the  May  meeting  the  del^;ate  to  the  Greneral 
Court  was  diosen,  and  also  a  sealer  of  leather.  At 
the  November  meeting  a  levy  of  thirty  pounds  was 
ordered  to  defray  the  town  charges  for  the  current 
year.  Provision  was  next  made  for  the  increase  of 
the  town  herds,  and  an  appropriation  of  six  pounds 
was  made  therefor.  The  schoolmaster,  ^^Mr.  Adams,'' 
was  then  ^*  impowered  to  demand  a  Load  of  wood  of 
each  boy  that  comes  to  school  this  winter."  It  was 
also  further  voted  that  ^^  twelve  pounds  be  raised  for 
John  Penniman,  of  Swansey,  provided  that  the  Town 
be  forever  cleared  of  him."  Finallj^  the  further 
order  was  passed  by  the  North  Precinct  freeholders 
that  Mr.  William  Kawson  should  have  ^^  liberty  to 
build  a  Pew  for  himselfe  and  Family  where  the  three 
short  seats  of  the  women's  be,  and  so  to  joyn  home  to 
the  foreseat  of  the  women's  in  the  old  Meeting-house 
at  the  southwest  end."  To  this  same  Mr.  Rawson,  it 
will  be  remembered,  there  had  ten  years  before  been 
conceded  ^^the  privilege  of  making  a  seat  for  his 
family  between  or  upon  the  two  beams  over  the  pul* 
pit,  not  darkening  the  pulpit." 

Reference  has  been  made  in  an  earlier  chapter^  to 
the  difference  which  existed  in  early  New  England 
life,  between  church  usages  and  town-meeting  usages, 
and  to  the  rude  political  equality  which  was  such  a 
striking  feature  in  the  latter.  In  the  case  of  Braintree, 
this  was  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred 
in  1758.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  annually  elected 
town  constable  to  collect  all  taxes.    The  o£Blce,  there- 

1  Buproy  669L  «  S^pro,  138. 
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fore,  was  avoided ;  for  not  only  did  it  entail  much 
work,  but,  until  after  the  year  1740,  this  work  was 
wholly  nnremunerated.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a 
publio  duty  to  be  performed  by  every  one  in  turn. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  under  the  law  as  it  then  stood 
the  constable  had  to  account  for  the  taxes  included  in 
the  levy  which  he  had  failed  to  collect,  as  well  as  for 
those  he  actually  received.  A  dangerous  liability, 
therefore,  attached  to  the  office ;  and  not  without  rea- 
son was  it  argued  in  the  town-meeting  of  1766  that 
^^  collecting  taxes  had  laid  the  foundation  for  the  ruin 
of  many  families."  So  much  was  the  office  avoided 
that  as  early  as  1710,  the  meeting-house  bell  being 
cracked,  one  Daniel  Legaree  offered  to  mend  it 
*^  u)K)n  condition  of  his  being  freed  from  being  chose 
a  G>nstable;"  and  the  precinct  accepted  the  offer, 
providing  that  ^^  if  anything  should  happen  whereby 
[the  bell]  should  be  melted  or  broken,  that  [Legaree] 
will  return  the  same  weight  of  the  same  metid  that  he 
receives.*'  At  the  March  town-meeting  of  1761,  John 
Adams  says,  ^^  when  I  had  no  suspicion,  I  heard  my 
name  pronounced  in  a  nomination  of  surveyors  of 
highways.  I  was  very  wroth,  because  I  knew  no 
better,  but  said  nothing.  My  friend  Dr.  Savil  came 
to  me  and  told  me  that  he  had  nominated  me  to  pre- 
vent me  from  being  nominated  as  constable.  ^  For,' 
said  the  doctor,  *  they  make  it  a  rule  to  compel  every 
man  to  serve  either  as  constable  or  surveyor,  or  to 
pay  a  fine.*"  This -was  quite  true;  nor  could  John 
Adams  well  have  failed  to  know  it.  He  had  probably 
thought  that,  as  a  college  graduate  and  student  of 
law,  he  would  be  exempted  from  the  common  rule. 
If  he  did  think  so,  he  should  have  known  better. 
There  were  no  exemptions  allowed;   and,  indeed,  it 
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was  one  of  the  rough  town-meeting  jokes  to  elect  men 
constables  who  had  never  served,  and  make  them  pay 
the  fine.  For  instance,  in  1734,  Josiah  Quincy,  then 
a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  was  elected;  and  the 
record  reads,  ''  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  refused  to  serve, 
and  paid  his  fine  down,  being  five  pounds.'*  So  John 
Borland,  belonging  to  one  of  the  few  wealthy  families 
in  the  town,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
society  and  subsequently  a  Tory,  was  chosen  consta- 
ble in  1756,  though  then  excused  from  serving ;  but 
in  1757  he  was  chosen  again  and  appears  to  have 
served.  In  1744  General  Joseph  Palmer,  being  then 
fifty-eight,  a  man  of  fortune  and  a  deacon,  was  duly 
chosen  constable  at  the  annual  March  meeting  over 
which  he  was  at  the  time  presiding  as  moderator. 
But  he  ^^  refused  serving  as  incompatible  with  his 
church  office."  In  1728,  Moses  Belcher  was  chosen  ; 
and  he  declaring  non-acceptance,  William  Fields  was 
h^  next  chosen.      Fields  also  declaring   his  non-accep- 

^  tance,  ^^  John  Adams  being  by  a  majority  of  votes 

chosen,  he  declared  his  acceptance."  In  1735  no  less 
than  twenty-five  pounds  were  paid  in  as  fines  for  non- 
acceptance,  and  those  fines  were  looked  upon  as  so 
considerable  a  source  of  revenue  that  in  1730  it  was 
voted  that  the  money  paid  in  on  this  account  should 
be  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  town  as  a  whole,  but  of 
the  particular  precinct  in  which  the  person  who  paid 
it  might  live.  Colonel  John  Quincy's  only  son,  Nor- 
ton, was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1756,  and  two 
years  later,  at  a  town  -  meeting  held  on  September 
11th,  he  was  duly  chosen  constable.  A  week  after- 
wards another  town-meeting  was  held.  Colonel  John 
Quincy  was  then  a  man  of  nearly  seventy,  and  for 
almost  fifty  years  he  had  been  the  most  prominent 
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penoaage  ia  ikt  tova.  He  was  looked  ^  to  witk 
that  respect  vhkJi  m  die  pc»pnhr  auad  wlwajz  mooamk 
pauks  adnmcbig  jesn  maocwted  witk  Idgk  paUie 
<iffioe.  Tbe  old  Baa  eeoBft  to  bave  tlHMiglit  tfe  choiee 
of  his  no  as  tova  eoastable  aa  act  detogatogy  to  kin- 
self  ;  so  he  vent  into  the  nwyting,  aad,  as  tbe  leooid 
sars,  ^desired  his  son  aught  be  ezeaaed  fram  aenring 
eoostaUe.*'  Among  those  to  wheat  this  laqaest  was 
addiessed  there  eoold  not  have  been  anay  who  re- 
memboed  a  time  whea  the  mam  who  laidf  it  had  not| 
as  a  aiatter  of  course,  piesided  at  town-aieetingi. 
Thej  were  not  wanting  ia  deference  to  yean  and 
standing ;  and,  if  they  woold  defer  to  any  one,  they 
would  sorely  defer  to  him.  But,  clearly,  they  thoogfafc 
that  Colonel  Qninoy  was  now  demanding  for  himgptf 
and  his  an  exemption  from  public  serrice  which 
amounted  to  little  less  than  a  denial  of  equality. 
Such  an  assumption  of  superiority  was  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  town  goTcramait.  And  so,  the 
record  proceeds,  ^  after  reasons  offered,'*  the  request 
to  be  excused  was  ^  passed  in  the  n^^ative,''  and  the 
town  treasurer  was  directed  "  to  call  on  said  Norton 
Quincy  for  his  fine/'  Apparently  the  old  man  felt 
this  slight,  as  he  regarded  it,  deeply,  for  his  name 
does  not  again  appear  in  the  town  records,  though  it 
was  nine  years  yet  before  he  died*  But  young  Norton 
Quincy  accepted  the  rebuke  in  the  true  spirit.  He 
paid  his  fine ;  and  the  next  year,  when  the  town  again 
chose  him  constable,  he  quietly  accepted  the  office  and 
performed  its  duties. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

COLONIAL  WAB8  AND  TOWN  CONTENTIONS. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  there  is  no  trace  whatever 
of  the  Indian  wars  to  be  found  in  the  Braintree  records, 
and  yet  it  does  not  need  to  be  said  that  Braintree  could 
not  have  escaped  its  share  of  the  burdens  of  that 
severest  New  England  trial  when,  and  when  only  in 
New  England  history,  the  enemy  was  at  almost  every 
door.  The  long  struggle  with  the  French  was  carried 
'on  at  a  distance,  and,  so  far  as  Massachusetts  was  con- 
cerned, entailed  heavy  drafts  for  men  and  money ;  but 
no  camp-fire  smoke  was  seen  or  hostile  shot  heard 
within  the  colony's  limits.  The  forays  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion  were  limited  to  the  coast  and  one  short  memorable 
^  march  to  Concord.     The  war  of  1812  caused  for  Mas- 

sachusetts nothing  more  than  needless  alarms  along 
the  shore.  The  Eebellion  was  fought  out  at  a  distance. 
Not  so  the  Indian  wars.  The  struggle  then,  where  it 
was  not  actually  over  the  hearthstone,  was  at  the  thres- 
hold. Braintree  was  one  of  the  more  fortunate  towns. 
Though  a  few  wretched  Indians  lingered  within  its 
limits  down  even  to  the  middle  of  the  next  century, 
the  great  plague  of  1616  had  in  the  vicinity  of  ^^  the 
Mount "  done  its  work  thoroughly.  Rum  and  small- 
pox finished  what  little  pestilence  had  left.  Accord- 
ingly, Braintree  was  never  called  upon,  until  King 
Philip's  war,  for  anything  more  than  men  and  money. 
The  first  draft  of  this  kind  was  in  August,  1645.    A 


ft 
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war  with  Paasacos  and  the  NamganaeltB  was  then 
threatentDg,  and  Major-Geneial  Gibbons,  he  who  had 
been  a  companion  of  Morton's  at  the  Moont  WoUaston 
of  the  old  May-pole  days,  was  sent  out  in  eammand  of 
a  force  of  two  handled  men.  Braintree,  Wqrnooth 
and  iX>rche8ter  were  ordered  to  famish  three  horses, 
with  saddles  and  bridles,  **  to  be  at  Boston  by  seren 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  18th  of  this  6th  month,*'  to 
accompany  General  Gibbons ;  and  it  was  Mr.  Tompson* 
'  of  the  Braintree  eharch,  who  was  selected  ^  to  soond 
the  silver  trampet  along  with  his  anny."  Among  the 
commissary  stores  of  this  expedition  were  indnded  — 
**  Bread,  tenn  thousand  ;  beif ,  six  hogsheads ;  fish,  tenn 
kiatalls,"  etc,  —  ^  strong  water,  one  hogshead ;  wine 
at  your  pleasure ;  beere,  one  tunn."  These  preparations 
proved  too  much  for  the  savages  and,  it  has  already* 
been  said,  they  succumbed  before  a  blow  was  stroek. 

Again  in  1653,  the  commissioners  of  the  confederacy 
of  New  England  colonies  ^  conceived  themselves  called 
by  God  to  make  a  present  war  against  Ninigret,  the 
Niantic  sachem,''  and  the  next  year  it  fell  to  Massa- 
dinsetts  to  raise  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  soldiers, 
foot  and  horse,  to  go  forth  in  that  cause.  Braintree's 
quota  was  four  men.  Simon  Willard,  of  Concord,  was 
in  command,  and  he  mustered  his  force  at  Dedham  on 
the  9th  of  October,  1655,  and  led  it  off  through  Prov- 
idence to  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.  In  fifteen 
days  he  was  back  at  Dedham,  having  accomplished  a 
military  promenade. 

Twenty  years  later  came  King  Philip's  war,  and 
Braintree  is  said  now  to  have  received  a  scratch  from 
the  wildcat's  claw.  An  insignificant  Indian  raid  oc- 
curred, and  four  persons  were  killed,  —  ^^  three  men 
and  a  woman.    The  woman  they  carried  about  six  or 
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Beven  miles,  and  then  killed  her  and  hung  her  up  in  an 
unseemly  and  barbarous  manner  by  the  wayside  lead- 
ing from  Braintree  to  Bridge  water."  In  oonsequenee 
of  the  alarm  occasioned  by  this  raid,  a  sort  of  fron- 
tier post  was  established  on  the  Bridgewater  road,  and 
Richard  Thayer,  the  same  who  a  few  years  later 
posed  as  claimant  of  the  whole  Braintree  township 
by  virtue  of  the  Wampatuck  deed,  was  put  in  charge 
of  it.  Thayer  was  evidently  a  man  of  a  type  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  Massachusetts  at  all  periods  of 
its  history,  men  in  whom  the  elements  of  the  brag- 
gart and  the  impostor  are  compounded,  and  who,  hav- 
ing an  unbounded  assurance,  seek  to  live  by  their 
wits.  So  now  Thayer,  who  had  been  "  impressed  '*  as 
one  of  Braintree's  quota,  was  conspicuous  for  spread- 
'ing  noisy,  false  alarms,  and  afterwards  claimed  the 
glory  of  capturing  one  John  Indian ;  though  his  par- 
ticipation in  this  last  exploit  was  by  others  denied, 
while  the  poor  savage  was,  furthermore,  represented 
as  being  at  the  time  he  was  made  a  captive  '^  so  feeble 
and  weake  that  he  came  creeping  under  the  fences, 
and  not  able  for  any  action,  being  without  arms." 
Nevertheless  Thayer  afterwards  brought  in  a  bill  for 
services  and  disbursements,  amounting  to  thirteen 
pounds,  which  the  "Military  Committee  of  Brain- 
tree" promptly  disallowed.  In  1676  the  town  was 
called  upon  to  furnish  nineteen  men  for  active  duty, 
seven  of  them  mounted.  These  figures  now  have  an 
inconsiderable  sound,  and  convey  but  a  slight  idea  of 
the  stress  of  war ;  yet  a  call  for  nineteen  men  was  to 
Braintree  of  1675,  with  its  ninety  families,  as  heavy  a 
draft  as  a  call  for  600  men  from  those  inhabiting  the 
same  territory  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  a  lit- 
tle less  than  two  centuries  later.^ 
^  AMuming  the  population  of  Braintree  to  haye  been  500  in  1075,  — 
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In  1690  came  the  French  w»r,  mnd  Braintree  was 
called  upon  to  furnish  thirteen  men  for  the  ill-fated 
Qoebec  expedition  under  Sir  William  Phippa.  The 
fate  of  these  men  was  hard.  The  town  records  tell  it 
in  a  way  not  to  be  improved  upon  :  — 

**  The  9th  of  August  there  went  soldiers  to  Canada,  in  the 
year  1690,  and  the  snudlpox  was  abord,  and  they  died  six  of 
it ;  four  thrown  overboud  at  Cape  Ann,  Corpond  John  Par- 
menter,  Isaak  Thayer,  Ephraim  Copeland  and  Ebenezer 
Owen,  they  ;  and  Samnel  Bas  and  John  Cheny  was  thrown 
overboard  at  NanU<ikett." 

Two  more  of  the  thirteen,  making  eight  in  all,  died 
shortly  after  reaching  home':  yet,  according  to  the 
Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  "during  the  absence  of  the 
forces  the  wheels  of  prayer  in  New  England  had  been 
continually  going  round."  From  the  beginnii^  this 
expedition  had  not  been  popular  in  Braintree.  The 
young  men  refused  to  be  impressed,  and  Col.  Edmund 
Quincy,  on  whom  had  fallen  the  duty  of  supplyiog  the 
contingent  called  for,  had  been  forced  to  write  to  old 
Governor  Bradstreet,  then  the  head  of  the  provisional 
government,  that  there  were  among  those  impressed 
in  Braintree  "but  two  or  three  who  will  go.  I  can 
do  no  more,  without  there  be  some  sent  for,  and  made 
example  to  the  rest.  To  behold  such  a  spirit  is  of  an 
awful  consideration.'' 

The  French  and  Indian  war  was  followed  by  a  long 
period  of  quiet ;  and  after  the  division  of  the  Braintree 
church  had  been  effected  there  was  little  about  which 

and  in  1683,  it  eonnsted  of  "abont  ninety  «  hundred  families  at  ^ 
roost''— aleryof  nineteen  men  in  that  year  would  haTS  be«i  eqiirr- 
a]ent  to  a  fery  of  2^6  men  from  Qmncy  alone  in  1861-5,  when  the 
population  was  retunied  at  6,74a  The  largest  number  of  men  who 
enlisted  from  Quinoy  in  any  one  year  of  the  Rebellion  was  904  in  1861. 
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the  town  was  under  any  call  to  agitate  itself,  though  in 
point  of  fact  there  was  one  matter  which  seems  to  have 
stirred  the  local  waters  to  their  lowest  depth  :  indeed 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  during  the  ninety 
years  which  elapsed  between  the  close  of  King  Philip^s 
war  and  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  Braintree  was 
ever  so  excited  over  any  emergency  in  public  affairs, 
as  it  was  in  1736,  over  a  controversy  with  one  Thomas 
Vinton  concerning  the  obstruction  caused  to  the  pas- 
sage of  alewives  up  into  the  Braintree  ponds  by  the 
dam  in  the  Monatiquot  at  the  old  iron-works.  Vinton 
had,  in  1720,  purchased  the  land  on  which  the  iron- 
works stood.  The  attempt  to  manufacture  iron  there 
had  years  before  been  finally  abandoned  as  unprofit- 
able ;  but  the  dam  which  furnished  water-power  was 
still  standing,  and  it  seems  to  have  obstructed  for  no 
sufficient  cause  the  passage  of  the  fish  up  the  river 
during  the  spawning  season.  It  is  singular  now  in 
studying  the  course  of  earlier  town-life  on  the  Mas- 
sachusetts seaboard,  to  notice  the  importance  of  the 
alewives.  "  Their  aiuiual  return  *  with  such  longing 
desire  after  the  fresh-water  ponds  *  —  as  an  old  chron- 
icler writes  —  was  the  most  important  event  of  the 
year."  ^  Long  now  unheard  of  and  unthought  of  in 
Braintree,  a  century  and  a  half  ago  these  *'  historic 
fishes  "  not  only  vexed  town-meetings,  but  because  of 
them  the  whole  community  was  wrought  to^uch  a 
pitch  of  excitement  that  it  took  the  law  into  its  own 
hands.  There  was  never  any  other  similar  experience 
in  the  town's  history.  The  matter  must  long  have 
been  under  discussion  among  the  people,  and  there 
was  much  feeling  in  regard  to  this  vested  private 
right  which  ran  counter  to  a  public  right  in  no  way 
»  BIi«,  CWofiui/  Time*  on  BuMtatd^t  Bay,  196-9. 
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less  rested.  At  last  the  issue  was  brooght  op  for 
action  by  an  article  in  the  warrant  for  a  town-meet- 
ing called  for  the  10th  of  March,  1736.  The  ar- 
tide  read:  —  ^To  consider  and  determine  on  some 
effectual  means  of  giving  the  Fish  free  passage  up  the 
River  at  the  Iron  works  &c ;  *'  and,  after  warm  de- 
bate, a  committee  was  appointed  to  treat  with  Mr. 
Vinton  for  the  surrender  of  his  rights.  At  a  special 
meeting  called  a  month  later  to  receive  the  report  of 
this  committee,  its  chairman,  Lieut.  Joseph  Crosby, 
stated  verbally :  — 

•«  That  they  had  been  with  Mr.  Thomas  Vinton  and  had 
asked  of  hiw,  on  what  terms  he  would  quit  his  Claim  to  the 
River  aforesaid.  To  which  (they  said)  he  made  no  answer, 
and  Mr.  Vintou  being  present  at  the  meeting,  The  modera- 
tor [Benjamin  NealJ  put  the  Question  to  him,  whether  he 
would  part  with  his  Right  in  the  River,  To  which  he  made 
answer,  that  he  would  not  sell  his  Right  therein  on  any 
tearms  whatsoever.  The  moderator  tlien  put  the  Question 
to  the  meeting  whether  they  would  defend  their  Rights  in 
said  River  against  the  claims  of  all  persons,  whatsoever,  It 
passed  in  the  affirmative,  against  which  John  Hunt  entered 
dissent.  Then  the  Question  was  put  Whether  they  would 
raise  money  to  defrey  the  charge  that  may  arise  in  defend- 
ing their  Rights,  It  passed  in  the  affirmative,  against  which 
Ensign  John  Hunt  and  Benjamin  Ludden  dissented. 

*'Then  Voted,  That  One  Hundred  Pounds  shall  be  as- 
sessed on  the  Town  (if  need  be)  to  defrey  the  charge  of  de- 
fending their  Rights  abovesaid. 

''  Then  the  Question  was  put,  whether  they  would  chnse 
a  Committee  To  Take  care  that  the  River  be  kept  clear  of 
all  obstructions  to  the  passage  of  the  Fish,  and  to  prosecute 
in  the  Law  all  such  as  shall  hinder  or  obstruct  their  passage 
in  Said  River.     It  passed  in  the  affirmative." 

The   committee   now  appointed  was  especially  au- 
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thorized  to  submit  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  to  a 
reference  of  "  indifferent  men,"  if  Vinton  would  con- 
sent to  so  doing.  He  would  come  to  no  terms ;  and 
apparently  the  committee  was  afraid  to  do  anything. 
In  any  event,  its  action  certainly  was  not  energetic 
enough  to  meet  the  views  of  the  townsmen,  and  an- 
other meeting  was  held  on  the  28d  of  August.  A 
vote  was  then  passed  that  **  all  such  things  as  obstruct 
the  Passage  in  Monaticut  River,  in  any  part  thereof 
be  removed."  It  was  further  voted  not  to  continue 
the  former  committee,  nor  to  add  to  it  other  "meet 
Persons ; "  but  a  wholly  new  committee  was  chosen, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  "  The  Honble.  Leonard  Vas- 
sal,  Esq."  This  committee  appears  to  have  had  re- 
course at  once  to  high-handed  measures.  They  pulled 
the  dam  down ;  thus  summarily  abating  what  the  town 
regarded  as  a  public  nuisance.  In  consequence  of  this 
action  another  town-meeting  was  held  on  the  14th  of 
September,  at  which  Mr.  Benjamin  Neal,  a  member 
of  the  committee,  was  chosen  moderator.  It  was  then 
voted  that  the  committee  should  be  empowered  to  de- 
fend al]  individuals  against  any  action  which  Mr. 
Vinton  might  bring,  **  excepting  any  charg  Mr.  Vin- 
ton shall  or  may  recover  of  any  person  or  persons  by 
making  out  a  Riot." 

Three  weeks  later  still  another  special  meeting  was 
called,  and  a  vote  was  passed  offering  Vinton  three 
hundred  pounds  in  bills  of  credit  if  he  would  quit- 
claim to  the  town  all  his  right  in  the  river,  and  dis- 
continue legal  proceedings  against  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  pulling  down  of  the  dam.  "Mr. 
Vinton  being  present,  declared  his  acceptance  of  the 
Towns  offer,  and  promised  to  comply  with  their  de- 
mands, concerning  a  Deed  of  his  Right  in  said  River.'* 
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It  was  then  voted  that,  after  the  oommittee  had  done 
what  they  shonld  see  cause  to  do  about  clearing  the 
river,  Mr.  Vinton  should  be  at  ^^  liberty  to  take  away 
the  remainder  of  the  stuff,  at  any  time  at  his  leisure.'* 

Yet  another  meeting  was  held  before  this  matter 
was  fully  disposed  of.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  town  had  dealt  too  liberally 
vrith  Vinton.  Accordingly,  the  meeting  had  hardly 
come  to  order  and  chosen  its  moderator  when  ^  Peter 
Marquand  appeared  and  declared  that  he  had  no 
warning  to  the  meeting,  and  therefore  desired  his  de- 
sent  might  be  entered  against  the  meeting  and  all 
that  might  be  therein  Transacted."  Nevertheless,  the 
town  proceeded  to  tax  itself  to  the  amount  of  the 
three  hundred  pounds  which  it  had  agreed  to  pay  Mr. 
Vinton.  But  its  action  did  not  pass  without  a  strong 
protest  f ram  the  minority.  No  less  than  twenty-four 
persons  insisted  upon  having  their  names  recorded  in 
opposition. 

In  the  record  for  the  year  1757  there  is  another 
passage  which  shows  in  a  curious  way  how  thoroughly 
the  parliamentary  system  had  become  a  part  of  politi- 
cal habit.  In  the  rough  town-meeting  they  evinced 
as  much  respect  for  precedent  as  was  shown  at  West- 
minster. They  had  their  customs,  with  aU  the  force 
of  law.  The  question  was  on  the  election  of  select- 
men.   The  record  is  as  follows :  — 

'*  The  votes  being  called  for  brot  in  and  examined  it  ap- 
peared that  CoU.  Josiah  Quincy,  Mr.  Jonathan  Allen,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Porter  were  chosen  by  a  majority  of  votes,  Capt. 
Richard  Brackett  and  Capt.  £ben  Thayer,  Junr.,  were 
chosen  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  said  Town  as  hav- 
ing more  votes  than  any  others,  and  were  Declared  Select- 
men by  the  Moderator  according  to  the  custom  of  said 
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Town.  Upon  which  and  much  Dispute  Respecting  the  Le- 
gallity  of  the  aforesaid  choice,  Messrs.  William  Penniman, 
Samuel  Bass,  Peter  Adams,  Jonathan  Rawson,  Ehenezer 
Adams,  John  Adams,  John  Hunt,  Samuel  Bass,  Junr., 
Josiah  Capen,  and  John  Clark  Entered  their  Dissent  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  said  meeting.  After  much  Dehate 
Respecting  the  Legallity  of  Capt  Brackett  and  Capt 
Thayers  choice  as  Selectmen  the  Question  was  put  hy  the 
Modr.  whether  the  Town  would  then  confirm  said  choice. 
Voted  and  passed  in  the  affirmative." 

The  laat  struggle  with  the  French  and  Indians  was  at 
this  time  already  two  years  old.  Braddock  had  been 
defeated  before  Fort  Duquesne  in  July,  1755,  and  in 
May,  1756,  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  waa 
formally  declared.  It  was  the  great  administration 
of  William  Pitt,  and  the  province  resounded  with  war- 
like preparations  as  expedition  on  expedition  went 
forth ;  but,  through  all  the  din,  Braintree  seems  to 
have  pursued  the  absolutely  even  tenor  of  its  ancient 
ways.  In  the  records  of  the  town  there  is  no  trace  of 
famous  events.  The  usual  town-meetings  were  held, 
but  even  less  than  the  usual  interest  attached  to  them. 
Questions  of  commons  and  ways  were  discussed ;  fines 
were  imposed  or  remitted  ;  schools  were  provided  for ; 
and  from  j£60  to  j£150  was  annually  ordered  to  be 
levied  to  meet  current  expenses :  but  of  the  stress  of 
war  in  the  form  of  calls  for  men,  supplies  and  money 
there  is  no  indication.  Yet  these  must  have  come  and 
been  felt,  and  that  severely,  for  a  partial  examination 
of  the  provincial  muster-rolls  has  shown  that  between 
1756  and  1760  more  than  two  hundred  Braintree 
men  did  military  service.  Some  were  impressed ;  the 
greater  number  volunteered.  Twenty-eight  took  part 
in  the  unfortunate  Crown  Point  expedition  of  1756, 
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serving  during  that  season  only.  Hutchinson  says 
that  ^^  when  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  went  back  to 
Canada,  the  provincial  army  broke  up  and  returned  to 
the  government  in  which  it  had  been  raised.  Many 
had  deserted  and  more  had  died  while  they  lay  en- 
camped. Many  died  upon  the  road,  and  many  died 
of  the  camp  distemper  after  they  were  at  home." 

The  following  year  the  capitulation  of  Fort  William 
Henry  to  Montcalm  and  the  subsequent  massacre  of 
its  garrison  by  savages  spread  a  panic  all  through 
New  England.  Those  living  west  of  the  Connecticut 
were  ordered  to  destroy  their  wheel  carriages  and  to 
drive  in  their  cattle,  while  the  authorities  hoped  to 
hold  the  line  of  that  river.  Nearly  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  colony  was  called  to  arms,  and,  from 
Braintree,  Capt.  Peter  Thayer's  company  was  marched 
as  far  as  Roxbury.  They  lay  there  in  camp  for  some 
days ;  and  then,  the  alarm  having  subsided,  returned 
home.  Some  seven  or  eight  Braintree  men  are  known 
to  have  been  in  the  garrison  of  Fort  William  Henry 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender. 

The  next  year,  in  response  to  the  strong,  personal 
appeal  of  Pitt,  Massachusetts  put  forth  what  she  then 
supposed  to  be  her  utmost  efforts.  A  levy  of  seven 
thousand  men  was  ordered.  Forty-five  hundred  only 
could  be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  the  re- 
mainder had  to  be  drafted.  They  composed  part  of 
the  force  intended  to  operate  against  Ticonderoga,  at 
the  head  of  which  Lord  Howe  was  killed.  In  it  were 
at  least  thirty  men  from  Braintree  ;  and  during  the 
same  season  twelve  more  enlisted  on  the  ship  of  war 
King  George.  The  year  ensuing  (1759)  saw  the 
fall  of  Quebec,  and  brought  the  war  to  a  practical 
close.    While  Wolfe,  with  his  regulars  moved  against 
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Quebec,  the  provincial  levies  relieved  the  garriaons  of 
Nova  Scotia.  To  this  force  Braintree  contributed  a 
quota  of  some  forty  men,  while  more  took  part  in  the 
operations  under  Amherst  which  resulted  in  the  fall 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 

The  terms  of  enlistment  during  this  war  were  short, 
and  the  name  of  the  same  man  often  appears  more 
than  once  on  the  rolls.  But  during  those  three  years 
it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  Braintree  furnished, 
apart  from  the  promenade  of  Captain  Thayer's  com- 
pany in  August,  1757,  one  hundred  different  men  for 
actual  service.  The  population  of  the  town  was  then 
about  two  thousand,  of  whom  some  five  hundred  were 
males  above  sixteen.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
at  least  one  man  in  each  five  of  those  belonging  to  the 
town,  who,  during  the  war,  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  was  put  into  the  field. 
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THE  REVOLUnOKABT  EPOCH. 

With  the  close  of  the  French  war  a  new  generation 
came  on  the  Bndntree  stage.  The  Lut  recorded  ap- 
pearance of  John  Quincy  at  the  town-meetings  was 
in  September,  1758,  and  Deacon  John  Adams,  though 
a  selectman  in  1758,  was  not  again  chosen  to  that 
office,  and  died  two  years  later.  But  in  1761,  though 
his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  records,  the  younger 
John  Adams  has  asserted  that  he  was  chosen  surveyor 
of  highways,  and  from  this  time  forward  his  presence 
in  the  town  made  itself  perceptibly  felt.  The  active, 
inquiring  mind  was  at  work  impelled  by  all  the  ner- 
vous energy  of  youth. 

Meanwhile  new  issues  began  to  take  shape.  The 
report  in  favor  of  selling  the  north  commons,  and  thus 
finally  disposing  of  a  matter  of  long  standing  contro- 
versy, was  presented  at  the  town-meeting  of  April  1, 
1765,  just  ten  days  before  Parliament  passed  the 
Stamp  Act.  When  the  news  of  the  passage  of  that 
act  reached  New  England  it  caused  prodigious  excite- 
ment everywhere.  In  Braintree  John  Adams  took 
the  matter  up  at  once.     He  says,  — 

*^  I  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  selectmen  of  Braintree,  and 
procured  it  to  be  signed  by  a  namber  of  the  respectable  in- 
habitants, to  call  a  meeting  of  the  town  to  instruct  their  rep- 
resentative in  relation  to  the  stamps." 

The  town  met  in  the  Middle  Precinct  meeting-house 
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on  the  24tli  of  September.    Norton  Quincy  was  chosen 
moderator.    Mr.  Adams  then  goes  on,  — 

'^  I  prepared  a  draught  of  instractions  at  home  and  carried 
them  with  me.  The  cause  of  the  meeting  was  ezphdned  at 
some  length,  and  the  state  and  danger  of  the  coantry  pointed 
oat ;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  instructions,  of 
which  I  was  nominated  as  one.  We  retired  to  Mr.  Niles' 
house ;  my  draught  was  produced,  and  unanimously  adopted 
without  amendment,  reported  to  the  town,  and  accepted 
without  a  dissenting  Toice.  These  were  published  in  Dra- 
per's paper,  as  that  printer  first  applied  to  me  for  a  copy. 
They  were  decided  and  spirited  enough.  They  rang  through 
the  state  and  were  adopted  in  so  many  words,  as  I  was  in- 
formed hy  the  representatives  of  that  year,  by  forty  towns, 
as  instructions  to  their  representatives." 

These  instructions  were  printed  in  the  Boston  Ga- 
zette of  October  14,  1765,  and  in  comparing  them 
with  some  of  an  opposite  natare  coming  simultane- 
ously from  the  town  of  Marblehead,  a  correspondent 
of  the  Evening  Post  picked  ont  at  the  time  one  para- 
^  graph  as  ^^  worthy  to  be  wrote  in  letters  of  gold."  It 
was  the  following :  — 

"We  further  Recommend  the  most  Clear  and  explicit 
assertion  and  vindication  of  our  Rights  and  Liberties  to  be 
entered  on  the  Public  Records  that  the  world  may  know  in 
the  Present  and  all  future  Generations,  that  we  have  a  clear 
knowledge  and  a  just  sense  of  those  Rights  and  liherties  and 
that  with  submission  to  devine  Providence,  we  never  can  be 
slaves." 

The  authorship  of  this  paper  brought  the  young 
Braintree  lawyer  into  popular  prominence,  and  upon 
the  18th  of  the  following  December  the  town  of  Boston 
retained  him  to  appear  with  Gridley  and  Otis  before 
the  Governor  and  Council  in  support  of  the  memorial 
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pmmg  that  the  eamrtm  of  hm  miglit  be  opened.  It 
was  a  veek  later,  on  Cfanstmas  dar,  dat  Ik  and  Us 
wife  **  diank  tea  at  Grandfaxiier  Qai]ier*s*'  at  lAoimt 
Wollastcm,  and  found  the  **  old  gentlemaB  inqoisitifo 
whfpoi  the  beamgJ^  A  few  daysaftcr,  icteiiuig  totiie 
dangers  of  tlie  times,  k  wrote  in  his  diaij,  —  ^Let 
the  towns  and  the  represeotatiTes  raMmneeeveij  staaip 
man  and  ererjr  triiomer  next  May !  "*  That  slow  and 
fsyniliar  proeess  of  popular  edncation  tfaroogfa  which  a 
whiJe  people  is  gradoallj  w<Mked  up  to  the  war  pitch 
was  now  gmig  on.  It  was  the  same  proeess  in  1765 
which  had  been  witnessed  in  Kngland  one  hundred  and 
thirty  yean  before,  and  which  was  again  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  America  ninety  yean  later,  —  the  proeess 
by  wbich,  as  the  necessity  for  action  becomes  gradu- 
ally apparent,  the  spirit  of  consenradsm,  expressed 
tiiroQgh  doubts  and  fean  and  efforts  at  compromise, 
is  slowly  oyeroome.  During  the  winter  of  1765-6, 
young  John  Adams  probably  felt  some  anxiety  in  re- 
gard to  the  attitude  of  Braintree,  for  tbe  North  Pre- 
cinct, he  afterwards  declared  in  a  letter  which  has  been 
printed,  was  at  that  time  *"*  a  rery  focus  of  Episcopal 
bigotry,  intrigue,  intolerance  and  persecution/'  The 
local  EpiscoiMd  influence  was  certainly  great,  and  one 
of  its  prominent  representatives  was  on  the  board  of 
selectmen.  On  the  other  hand,  so  intense  was  the  pop- 
ular feeling,  that  politics  had  now  fairly  taken  pos- 
seHHion  of  the  orthodox  Massachusetts  pulpit.  For 
instance,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay,  of  Hingham,  had 
preached  a  Thanksgiving  sermon  in  which  he  incul- 
cated distinctly  submission  to  authority  and  a  resource 
to  '^  prayers  and  tears,  not  dubs."  This  discourse 
greatly  disturbed  the  Hiogham  people,  who  penuaded 
themselves  that  their  worthy  pastor  had  the  stamps  in 
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his  hoofle,  and  they  even  threatened  to  go  and  search 
it  for  them.  The  feeling  was  not  aUayed  when,  the 
next  Sabbath,  Parson  Smith,  of  Weymouth,  preached 
a  sermon  in  the  Hingham  pulpit  in  which  he  recom- 
mended obedience  to  good  rules  and  a  spirited  opposi- 
tion to  bad  ones,  interspersed  with  a  good  deal  of  ani- 
mated declamation  upon  liberty  and  the  times.  A 
month  later  Parson  Wibird  alarmed  his  parishioners 
by  announcing  the  following  as  the  text  of  his  dis- 
course :  —  ^  Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  earth  I 
I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and  they 
have  rebelled  against  me."    John  Adams  goes  on  :  — 

*'  I  began  to  su&pect  a  Tory  sermon  on  the  times  from  this 
text,  bat  the  preacher  confined  himself  to  spirituals.  But,  I 
expect,  if  the  tories  should  become  the  strongest,  we  shall 
hear  many  sermons  against  the  ingratitude,  injustice,  dis- 
loyalty, treason,  rebellion,  impiety,  and  ill  policy  of  refusing 
obedience  to  the  Stamp  Act  The  church  clergy,  to  be 
sure,  will  be  very  eloquent." 

Major  Miller  was  then  one  of  the  board  of  select- 
men. The  Millers,  the  Veaseys  and  the  Cleverlys 
were  all  churchmen,  and  their  names  wiU  presently  be 
found  in  the  town  records  as  those  of  political  ^^  sus- 
pects ; "  but  none  the  less  we  get  from  John  Adams' 
diary  not  unpleasant  glimpses  of  those  thus  compos- 
ing a  little  knot  of  Church  of  England  loyalists  and 
conservatives  in  a  Massachusetts  country  town  of  the 
pre  -  revolutionary  period.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
pen^nd-ink  sketch  of  him  who  was  subsequently  the 
teacher  of  the  deserted  and  fallen  church :  — 

"  December  26,  1758.  Tues<lay.  Being  the  evening 
after  Christmas,  the  Doctor  [Savil]  and  I  spent  the  evening 
with  Mr.  Cleverly  and  Major  Miller.  Mr.  Cleverly  was 
cheerful,  alert,  sociable  and  complaisant ;  so  much  good  sense 
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jwd  goad  loMwledge.  to  andk  good  kamor  aadcoataBtaeiiU 
and  tommA  pofcgtjr,  are  not  to  be  fomd  ia  an j oUier  hoaee, 
I  belierov  in  tlik  provinee.  I  am  amaTfiil  tibaft  a  maa  of  Iik 
iogenoit J  and  sprighUiDees  can  be  to  ihiftlf" 

And  agaiiit  at  the  time  of  the  miiitaniwi  to  the 
Stamp  Act :  — 

^  December  29, 1765.  Sunday.  The  church  people  are, 
manjr  of  them,  faTorenof  the  Stamp  Act  at  preaent  Major 
Miller,  forsooth,  b  Tery  iearfal  that  thej  wiU  be  gtomaehfiU 
at  home,  and  ai^^  and  reeentfoL  Mr.  Veaaej  insists  npon 
it,  that  weooght  to  pajoor  proportion  of  the  pabiie  hardens. 
Mr.  Qererij  is  foD j  eonvineed  that  they,  that  is  Fnliament» 
have  a  right  to  tax  as ;  he  thinks  it  is  wrong  to  go  on  with 
basioess ;  we  had  better  stop  and  wait  till  Spring,  till  we 
hear  from  home.  He  says  we  [the  patriots]  pot  the  best 
face  apon  it ;  that  letters  haTe  been  receiTed  in  Boston,  from 
the  greatest  merchants  in  the  nation,  blaming  oar  proceed- 
ings, and  that  the  merchants  don*t  second  us.  ...  He  says 
that  things  go  on  here  exactly  as  they  did  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I.,  '  that  blessed  saint  and  mar^.' '' 

Then  a  few  days  later :  — 

'Manaary  10,  1766.  Friday.  Mr.  Cleverly  here  in  the 
evening.  He  says  he  is  not  so  clear  as  he  was  that  the  Par- 
liament has  a  right  to  tax  ns ;  he  rather  thinks  it  has  not 
Thus  the  contagion  of  the  times  has  caught  even  that  bigot 
to  passive  obedience  and  non-resbtance ;  it  has  made  him 
waver.  It  is  almost  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  him  con- 
verted, or  even  brought  to  doubt  and  hesitate  about  any  of 
his  favorite  points,  as  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  tax  ns 
was  one.  Nay,  he  used  to  assert  .positively  that  the  King 
was  as  absolute  in  the  plantations  as  the  Great  Turk  in  his 
dominions.** 

As  the  day  in  March  approached  when  town  officers 
for  1766-7  were  to  be  chosen,  Braintree  was  alive  with 
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excitement  and  intrigue.  The  ehorch  party  was  anx- 
ious not  to  lose  the  degree  of  inflaenoe  it  still  had,  and 
its  members  accordingly  professed  to  have  seen  new 
light  This  fnlly  aeooonted  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Qeverly  was  not  so  dear  as  he  had  been  that  Parlia- 
ment had  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies;  and,  indeed, 
was  inclined  to  think  it  had  not  For  selectmen  the 
Episcopal  faction  proposed  a  combination  ticket, — 
Colonel  Josiah  Qoincy  and  Major  Ebenezer  Miller, 
the  former  being  a  stanch  patriot  At  last  the  day  for 
the  town-4neeting  came,  and  John  Adams,  who  long 
afterwards  spoke  of  it  as  ^  the  first  popular  struggle 
of  the  Revolution  in  the  town  of  Braintree,"  thus  at 
the  moment  described  what  took  place :  — 

*'  My  brother  Peter,  Mr.  Etter,  and  Mr.  Field,  having  s 
number  of  votes  prepared  for  Mr.  Quincj  and  me,  set  them- 
selves to  scatter  them.  The  town  bad  been  very  sUent  and 
still,  my  name  had  never  been  mentioned,  nor  had  our 
friends  ever  talked  of  any  new  selectmen  at  all,  excepting 
in  the  South  Precinct ;  bat  as  soon  as  they  found  there  was 
an  attempt  to  be  made  they  fell  in  and  assisted,  and  al- 
though there  were  six  different  hats  with  votes  for  as  many 
different  persons,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  scatter- 
ing votes,  I  had  the  major  vote  of  the  assembly  the  first 
time.  Mr.  Quincy  had  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
votes.  I  bad  but  one  vote  more  than  half.  .  .  •  Etter  and 
my  brother  took  a  skillful  method.  .  .  .  Many  persons,  I 
hear,  acted  slyly  and  deceitfully ;  this  is  always  the  case. 
...  Mr.  Jo.  Bass  was  extremely  sorry  for  the  loss  of  Major 
MiUer ;  he  would  never  come  to  another  meeting.  Mr.  Jo. 
Cleverly  could  not  account  for  many  things  done  at  town- 
meetings." 

This  was  the  meeting  at  which  the  popular  party 
achieved  only  a  partial  victory,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
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*Hhe  norih  end  people,**  after  yoting  for  *^  Comet 
Bass  "  once,  ^^  withdrew  for  refreshment,"  and  while 
they  were  congregated  before  the  bar  of  Ebenezer 
Thayer's  tavern,  just  across  the  road,  another  vote 
was  taken,  and  their  candidate  defeated.  A  fortnight 
later,  on  the  18th  of  March,  the  newly  chosen  select- 
man met  Major  Miller,  who,  though  a  Tory  then  and 
afterwards,  was  a  worthy  man  and  useful  member  of 
his  church  and  town.  The  successful  candidate  gave 
this  account  of  the  interview :  — 

''Went  to  Weymouth;  ...  on  my  return  stopped  at 
Mr.  Jo.  Bass's  fbr  the  papers.  [This  was  the  tavern  at  the 
centre  of  the  North  Precinct]  Major  Miller  soon  after- 
wards came  in,  and  he  and  I  looked  on  each  other  without 
wrath  or  shame  or  guilt,  at  least  witlioat  any  great  degree 
of  either,  though  I  must  own  I  did  not  feel  exactly  as  I  used 
to  in  his  company,  and  I  am  sure  by  his  face  and  eyes  that 
he  did  not  in  mine.     We  were  very  social,  etc." 

Six  weeks  later  Mr.  Adams  wrote :  — 

*'  May  4.  Sunday.  Returning  from  meeting  this  morn- 
ing, I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  likely  young  button  wood  tree, 
lately  planted  on  the  triangle  made  by  the  three  roads,  by 
the  house  of  Mr.  James  Bracket  The  tree  is  well  set,  well 
gruarded,  and  has  on  it  an  inscription, '  The  Tree  of  liberty, 
and  cursed  is  he  who  cuts  this  tree !'...!  never  heard  a 
hint  of  it  till  I  saw  it,  but  I  hear  that  some  persons  grum- 
ble, and  threaten  to  girdle  it." 

Planted  at  a  point  almost  exactly  midway  between 
the  site  of  the  old  stone  meeting-house  of  the  previ- 
ous century  and  the  place  where  Christ  church  then 
stood,  —  a  point  where  the  Plymouth  road,  winding 
Boston-ward,  turned  sharply  to  the  north,  and  was 
joined  by  the  town-way  leading  to  the  landing  on  the 
river,  —  a  more  prominent  spot  on  which  to  set  a 
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Liberty  Tree  ooold  not  have  been  selected  in  Brain- 
tree.  John  Adams  mnst  have  gone  by  it  each  Sab- 
bath as  he  walked  or  drove  with  his  young,  newly 
married  wife  from  the  old  dwelling  at  the  foot  of 
Penn's  HiU  to  the  meeting-house,  shortly  before  they 
came  to  Bracket's  tavern,  after  passing  the  Episcopal 
church.  Whether  that  ^^  likely  young  buttonwood" 
remained  there  and  throve,  or,  neglected  during  the 
troubled  years  that  ensued,  was  allowed  to  languish 
and  die,  does  not  appear.  No  other  mention  of  it  is 
recorded  ;  and,  so  long  ago  that  no  tradition  of  it 
lingers,  it  vanished  away  from  what  is  now  the  busy 
centre  at  which  four  crowded  thoroughfares  meet. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1766,  news  of  the  repeal  of 
the  SiAmp  Act  reached  Boston  and  was  the  cause  of 
general  rejoicing.  For  some  reason  the  event  was  not 
noticed  in  Braintree,  which  John  Adams  pronounced 
^Mnsensible  to  the  common  joy,''  declaring  that  a 
duller  day  he  did  not  remember  to  have  passed.  Yet 
there  was  a  town-meeting  held,  and  Ebenezer  Thayer 
was  chosen  representative.  Two  more  town-meetings 
were  held  that  year,  at  each  of  which  the  question  of 
granting  compensation  from  the  treasury  of  the  prov- 
ince to  the  sufferers  by  the  August  riots  of  1765  in 
Boston  came  up  for  discussion.  Like  many  other 
towns,  Weymouth  for  instance,  Braintree  at  first  in- 
structed its  representative  to  vote  against  the  proposed 
indemnity.  The  inhabitants  desired  '^  att  all  times  to 
bear  their  testimony  against  such  unlawful  and  abu- 
sive practices,  but  as  they  were  in  no  wise  accessary 
to  the  mischief  committed  they  do  not  judge  they  can 
be  justly  charged  with  the  Damages."  At  another 
meeting  held  in  December,  Mr.  Thayer  was  instructed 
to  vote  for  indemnity. 
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In  the  following  Mmrch,  Norton  Qoincy  and  Jobn 
Admms  were  mgain  elected  selectmen,  and  Major  Mil- 
ler appeacs  at  the  head  of  the  fenoe-viewers  ajid  sar- 
veyors  of  highways ;  bat  the  next  year  J<din  Adams, 
who  was  then  in  active  law  practice  in  Boston,  asked 
to  be  excused  from  farther  service.  Not  only  did  the 
town  excuse  him,  bat  it  passed  a  formal  vote  thank- 
ing him  ^  for  his  senrioes  as  selectman  for  two  years 
past*'  There  is  no  other  ease  of  sach  a  vote  of 
thanks,  and  the  occasion  for  it  does  not  appear.  Mr. 
Adams  may  have  declined  to  receive  pay  for  his 
services;  bat  if  he  did,  the  fact  was  not  stated. 
Thongh  fast  rising  into  professional  eminence,  he  was 
at  the  time  a  man  of  only  thirty,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  a  town  which  for  generations  had  seen 
colonels  and  judges  and  counsellors  serving  it  as  select- 
men should  have  been  especially  grateful  to  the  son 
of  Deacon  Adams  because  he  filled  for  a  brief  period 
ihe  office  to  which  his  father  had  been  thirteen  times 
elected.  It  would  seem  probable,  therefore,  his  ser- 
vices were,  for  reasons  which  do  not  now  appear, 
known  to  have  been  of  peculiar  value. 

After  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  there  was  a 
lull  in  political  agitation,  —  the  action  of  Parliament 
*^  hushed  into  silence  almost  every  popular  clamor, 
and  composed  every  wave  of  popular  disorder,"  and 
it  was  asserted  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were 
then  ^^  as  little  inclined  to  tumults,  riots,  seditions,  as 
they  were  ever  known  to  be  since  the  first  foundations 
of  the  government."  ^  The  calm  did  not  last  long.  It 
was  in  March,  1766,  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed, 
and  in  May,  1767,  Charles  Townshend  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  the  first  of  those  Bevenue 

1  Johu  Adams,  Worhsy  n.  208. 
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Acts  which  cnhninated  seven  years  later  in  the  Bos- 
ton Port  Bill.  The  popular  alarm  over  Townshend's 
initial  measure  is  next  reflected  in  the  record  of  town- 
meetings,  and  the  Warrant  for  that  in  Braintree  at 
which  John  Adams  declined  reelection  as  selectman 
contained  a  ome 

effectual  Ik  and 

Manufactu]  im- 

portation i  iten 

the  oountr} 

This  was  liter 

the  rumor  tish 

soldiers  we  and 

to  overawe  rain 

took  the  1  ttee 

from  its  town-meeting  waited  on  Governor  Bernard, 
asking,  in  view  of  the  well-authenticated  character  of 
the  rumor,  that  the  Greneral  Court  should  be  called 
together.  It  was  not  supposed  that  this  request  would 
be  complied  with ;  but  the  refusal  to  comply  with  it 
gave  the  popular  leaders  a  pretext  for  taking  the  next 
step  to  which  they  now  saw  their  way,  and  the  town  of 
Boston  by  circular  letters  invited  all  the  other  towns 
to  choose  delegates  to  a  convention.  As  Hutchinson 
said,  this  act  ^^had  a  greater  tendency  towards  a 
revolution  in  government  than  any  preceding  measure 
in  any  of  the  colonies.  The  inhabitants  of  one  town 
alone  took  upon  them  to  convene  an  assembly  from 
all  the  towns,  that,  in  everything  but  in  name,  would 
be  a  house  of  representatives."  ,  This  was  the  exact 
state  of  the  case.  The  appeal  was  direct  to  the  New 
England  town  system.  In  that  system,  acting  through 
town-meetings  called  in  a  strictly  legal  way,  the  popu- 
lar leaders  saw  the  material  for  a  complete  political 
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ofgMibatioo.  Tat  mhs  bei^  of  mmt  auad,  tlie  w%j 
w  opea  to  m  rpoyg:i»iTaxin«  <if  ibe  wlfci>le ;  and  tbe 
ftlov  gToviii  <if  a  kuBdral  aad  tliirCj  jean  was  now  to 
pftMloee  h»  resolta.  WixiMMt  kaving  iccMimie  to  aaj 
soddenlj  inpfOTked  poGoeil  Bac^iineij,  vith  no  notae 


was  held,  on  the  26tli  of  September,  C<4oDel  Josiah 
Quincj  and  Ebeneier  Thajer  were  eboeen  to  repre- 
sent the  town  in  the  proposed  convention.  A  letter 
of  instructions  to  them  was  at  the  same  meeting  read 
and  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  spread  on  the  rec- 
ords, two  pages  of  which  are  covered  by  it. 

These  instroctions  — and  daring  this  period  many 
similar  papers  were  entered  in  the  records  of  the 
town  —  are  no  longer  interesting  reading.  Though 
historically  of  value,  they  relate  to  issues  long  since 
decided,  and  set  forth  principles  which  few  now  take 
the  trouble  to  dispute.  GeneraUy  well  written,  though 
in  the  somewhat  turgid  style  of  the  day,  they  almost 
always  show  a  clear  idea  in  the  mind  of  him  who  pre- 
pared the  paper,  not  only  of  what  was  wanted,  but  of 
the  means  through  which  it  was  proposed  to  get  iL 
That  such  papers  should  have  emanated  at  once  from 
so  many  towns  in  the  province  shows  the  generally 
high  standard  of  political  thought  then  prevailing* 
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Nor  were  these  papers  the  work  of  a  few  leaders  in 
advance  of  the  people.  The  whole  popular  column 
was  moving  together.  The  instructions,  prepared  by 
committees,  were  read,  discussed  and  understood  in 
town-meeting.  Those  of  Weymouth  were  cast  in  the 
same  mould  as  those  of  Braintree.  It  was  one  voice ; 
and  it  en  is  the  voice 

of  an   ii  icoustomed 

path  toiiv  ;inctly  saw. 

Hence  tl  ir  or  mob- 

like in  tl  u  a  revolu- 

tion they  I,  and  took 

each  new  step  in  careful  conformity  wiUi  law  and 
precedent. 

Between  September,  1765,  and  September,  1776, 
there  are  seven  of  these  state  papers,  as  Uiey  may 
properly  be  called,  entered  at  length  on  the  Braintree 
records,  filling  eighteen  closely-written  folio  pages. 
The  town's  instructions  to  its  representative  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Stamp  Act  come  first  in  the  series ;  the  last 
in  it  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Between 
these  are  the  instructions  to  Colonel  Quincy  and  Eb- 
enezer  Thayer,  delegates  to  the  Boston  convention  of 
September,  1768;  the  resolutions  of  March  1,  1773, 
in  response  to  the  circular  report  of  the  committee  of 
correspondence  of  the  Boston  town-meeting  of  October 
28,  1772 ;  the  report  and  resolves  on  taxation  without 
representation  of  March  11,  1774 ;  the  brief  instruc- 
tions of  January  23,  1775,  to  Deacon  Joseph  Palmer, 
town  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  held  at 
Cambridge;  and,  March  15th,  the  full  covenant  for 
non-importation,  non-consumption  and  non-exportation 
then  recommended  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

Events  now  moved  rapidly.     On  the  18th  of  the 
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I  foDowmg  Dtaeoiber,  the  tea  wat  tivovB  iato  die 
j  docks  of  Borton,  DteaooB  Palmer  s  soa  fraiB  Bcmiatree 
aiding  in  die  work.  On  the  lii  of  tke  f oDowii^ 
Jane,  Goremor  Hotdiinsoa  smiled  away  into  fife-kx^ 
exile,  and  the  saune  day  the  Bortoo  Port  Bill  went 
into  effect.  Daring  Jane,  also,  die  General  Coort 
appointed  ptorinoe  in 

the   first  Lttgnst   10th, 

John  Ada  :or  Fhiladd- 

phia,  hari  and  family 

back  to  E  neen  Street, 

Boston.     <  w  j^potnted 

Deacon  Palmer,  Colonel  Thayer  and  Captain  Penni- 
man  its  delegates  to  the  county  conrention,  and  like- 
wise its  committee  of  correspondence ;  a  larger  body 
of  six,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Norton  Qaincy,  was 
likewise  instrocted  to  act  as  a  sort  of  committee  of 
public  safety. 

For  this  kUter  committee  there  was  then  supposed 
to  be  special  need  in  Bndntree.  The  town  powder 
was  stored  in  a  small  building  on  the  common  in  the 
North  Precinct,  and  some  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  its 
safety.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Church  of 
England  people,  the  North  Precinct  was  looked  upon 
as  a  Tory  hot-bed.  Party  feeling  there  certainly  ran 
high,  **  and  very  hard  words  and   threats  of   blows  \ 

upon  both  sides  were  given  out^     In  the  coarse  of  \ 

the  month  of  September,  General  Gage  sent  two  com-  < 

panics  of  soldiers  over  to  Charlestown,  and  secured  i 

some  ammunition  stored  there.  This  led  to  a  tumul- 
tuous gathering  the  next  day  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
excitement  soon  spread  through  the  neighboring 
towns.  Mrs.  John  Adams  then  teUs  tlie  story  of 
what  occurred  in  Braintree :  — 
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^'The  report  took  here  on  Friday,  and  on  Sunday  a 
soldier  was  seen  larking  about  the  Common,  supposed  to  be 
a  spy,  but  most  likely  a  deserter.  However,  intelligence  of 
it  was  communicated  to  the  other  parishes^  and  about  eight 
o'clock  Sunday  evening  there  passed  b^  here  about  two 
hundred  men,  preceded  by  a  horse-cart,  and  marched  down 
to  the  powder-house,  from  whence  they  took  the  powder, 
and  carried  it  into  the  other  parish,  and  there  secreted  it 
I  opened  the  window  upon  their  return.  They  passed 
without  any  noise,  not  a  word  among  them  until  they  came 
against  this  house,  when  some  of  them,  perceiving  me, 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  any  powder.  I  replied, '  No,  since  it 
is  in  such  good  hands.'  The  reason  they  gave  for  taking  it 
was  that  we  had  so  many  Tories  here  they  dared  not  trust 
ns  with  it ;  they  had  taken  Vinton  ^  in  their  tnun,  and  upon 
their  return  they  stopped  between  Cleverly's  and  Etter*s' 
and  called  upon  him  to  deliver  two  warrants.  Upon  his 
producing  them,  they  put  it  to  vote  whether  they  should 
burn  them,  and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative.  They  then 
made  a  circle  and  burnt  them.  They  then  called  a  vote 
whether  they  should  huzza,  but,  it  being  Sunday  evening,  it 
passed  in  the  negative.  They  called  upon  Vinton  to  swear 
that  he  would  never  be  instrumental  in  carrying  into  execu- 
tion any  of  these  new  acts.  They  were  not  satisfied  with 
his  answers;  however,  they  let  him  rest  A  few  days 
afterwards,  upon  his  making  some  foolish  speeches,  they 
assembled  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred,  and 
swore  vengeance  upon  him  unless  he  took  a  solemn  oath. 
Accordingly,  they  chose  a  committee  and  sent  it  with  him  to 
Major  Miller's  to  see  that  he  complied;  and  they  waited 
his  return,  which,  proving  satisfactory,  they  dispersed. 
This  town  appears  as  high  as  you  can  well  imagine,  and, 
if  necessary,  would  soon  be  in  arms.  Not  a  Tory  but  hides 
his  head." 

^  Captain  John  Vinton,  afterwards  of  the  Continental  Army ;  but 
then  depoty  iheriff.    (VifUm  Memorial,  57-61.) 
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31.  'a*  fnar*.  sue  inuiLir  i»tiliur  ^xml  mc  vs  itiLJtid 

to  ft»£]au^  iij»  T:<v:b  .  .  .  ^ 
CLaiS  riritt  rf  irrnst  jnip 
♦JATi  far  •ErscLTses,"' 

TiT^*  T-«ar*  iD?r*  imsei  amr  taf  ic^  1^ 

ttc^zi&^^L  szii  r=rii:r  lite  liJi«n'w^r  Tzar  ikey  we 

mrxcdi  ai  iktt  unrs.  Mis.  Aiia&.  ca  tibe  fS^  oC 
S^c«mbcT.  ITTd.  VTo««  to  ber  kssuai:  —  "'Hie 
cLsr^  k  opened  hex^  egwf  S^i^i&x,  azhd  tt»  Idi::^ 
prftT^d  f cff*.  as  vscoL  in  oc«s  <viiiw>ne  cf  C<n«:TeB^** 
Is  r«fp-!j.  be  cjLi^.eiWjd  Lis  sorpme  it  "^pffajYts  in 

D^/±:r^  of  tb?  kiixl  vbs  beard  anrvbert  in  tbe  conn- 
trr  eio^pt  Xew  York  and  Bnistree.  '*Tbis  prar- 
tk««**  be  a^^i^  ^'k  treasoo  against  tbe  state,  and 
eanoot  be  ioag  lokrated.**     Oatvazdlj,  a^  m  ocber 
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respects,  Mr.  Winslow  was  probably  more  discreet, 
bat  it  has  already  been  observed  that  he  felt  bound  by 
his  ordination  oath  to  conform  literally  to  the  ritaal ; 
and  he  did  so,  until  at  last  the  long-suppressed  popu- 
lar feeling  found  open  expression.  In  June,  1777,  a 
town-meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
upon  a  list  of  Uiose  persons  dwelling  in  Braintree  who 
were  ^  esteemed  inimical "  to  the  popular  cause.  The 
names  of  nine  persons  were  reported,  among  them 
being  those  of  the  rector,  Mr.  Winslow,  Mr.  Cleverly, 
—  John  Adams'  neighbor,  —  and  Major  Miller,  a  few 
years  before  one  of  the  selectmen,  and  to  these  nine 
names  the  town  by  vote  added  four  others.  All  of 
the  persons  named  it  was  then  voted  were  ^^  esteemed 
inimical,''  and  William  Penniman  was  chosen  to  pro- 
cure evidence  of  their  disloyalty  and  lay  it  before  the 
court. 

The  coming  event  had  cast  its  shadow  before,  and 
on  the  2d  of  April,  Mra.  Adams  wrote :  — "  The 
Church  doors  were  shut  up  last  Sunday  in  conse- 
quence of  a  presentiment ;  a  farewell  sermon  preached 
and  much  weeping  and  wailing ;  persecuted,  be  sure, 
but  not  for  righteousness'  sake."  The  action  of  the 
town  two  months  later  was  in  the  nature  of  a  formal 
indictment  of  the  whole  society,  for  among  the  names 
of  those  recorded  as  ^^  inimical "  were  its  rector,  its 
wardens  and  all  its  leading  members.  Yet  Mr.  Wins- 
low alone  would  seem  to  have  left  the  town,  his  occu- 
pation being  gone.  Against  the  other  members  of 
the  society  proceedings  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
pressed,  and  afterwards  they  all  became  good  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  their  names  again  appearing  in 
the  Braintree  and  Quincy  records,  and,  at  last,  on  the 
stones  in  the   little  Episcopal  graveyard.     Later,  a 
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eotun  amomit  of  piopertj  in  Btmintree  ra 
and  aidd  faqinae  cf  Tory  ovnenliiis  but  it  bekngfd 
chiefly  to  non-resifleiitBb  Thu  die  Tory  pciaeeution 
in  Bnintree,  though  it  nnqoestioinUy  ouide  die  fives 
of  those  soapected  misenbk  enoi^  at  the  time, 
80  &r  as  actoal  lesidentB  in  the  town  were 
,  to  have  resolted  oofy  in  die  expatriation 
of  Samnel  Qoiney  and  the  Ber.  Edward  Winskw. 
The  other  suspects,  qoietfy  aeecptii^  die  situation, 
\  die  best  of  it;  and,  as  is  not  unnsoal  in  sneh 
I  found  it  in  the  dose  fmx  less  nnendnraUe  than, 
doubtless,  they  had  gloomQy  anticipated. 

Betnming  to  the  antnnin  of  1774,  after  die  seinre 
of  die  powder  on  the  4th  of  September  Braintree  was 
alive  with  nnnois  and  militaiy  preparation.  On  her 
way  home  from  a  visit  to  Sakm,  Mrs.  Adams  stopped 
at  her  boose  in  Boston^  and  thenoe  wrote  to  her  hus- 
band on  September  24th :  — 

^^In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war*  (if  tlus  may  be 
railed  a  time  of  peace)  resoonds  throogbont  the  eoontiy. 
Next  Tuesday  they  are  waned  at  Braintree,  all  above  fif- 
teen and  nnder  sixty,  to  attend  with  their  anns ;  and  to 
train  once  a  fortnight  from  that  time  is  a  ichrme  which  lies 
moeb  at  the  heart  with  many.** 

She  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  conspiracy  among 
the  n^roes  in  Bostxm,  which,  it  was  soppoaed,  had 
just  been  discovered,  and  she  adds,  — 

*"  There  is  bat  little  said,  and  what  steps  they  will  take  in 
conaeqaenee  of  it  I  know  not  I  wish  most  sincerely  there 
was  not  a  slave  in  the  province  ;  it  always  appeared  a  most 
iniquitous  scheme  to  me  to  fight  oorselves  for  what  we  are 
daily  robbing  and  plondering  from  those  who  have  as  good 
a  right  to  freedom  as  we  have.  Yoa  knowmy  mind  on  this 
sobject'* 
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In  the  form  of  oorenant  ^^vexy  unftnimoualy " 
adopted  in  the  Braintree  town-ineeting  of  15th  March 
following  the  date  of  this  letter  there  appears  this 
clause, — 

'*  We  will  neither  import,  or  purchase  anj  sUve  imported 
since  the  first  day  of  December  hist,  and  will  wholly  discon- 
tinue  the  slave  trade ;  and  will  neither  be  concerned  in  it 
ourselves,  nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels,  nor  sell  our  commod- 
ities or  manufactures  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  it" 

The  two  utterances,  taken  together,  are  sig^nificant, 
for  Mr.  Adams  returned  from  Philadelphia  in  Octo- 
ber, 1774,  and,  having  passed  the  winter  at  home,  it 
was  he,  doubtless,  who  drafted  the  covenant.  As 
soon  as  the  covenant  was  adopted  he  came  forward 
with  another  report  as  chairman  of  a  committee  on 
minute>men,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
contained  in  which,  it  was  voted  to  raise  three  com- 
panies, one  in  each  precinct,  to  be  composed  of  forty- 
one  men  each,  including  officers.  Provision  had  al- 
ready been  made  in  January  for  military  drill,  and 
payment  for  attendance  thereat ;  and  now  the  minute- 
men  in  prompt  attendance  were  to  receive  ^^  one  shil- 
ling and  four  pence  per  day  for  one  day  in  every 
week,  and  the  selectmen  were  directed  to  supply  the 
officers  of  the  three  companies  with  money  to  pay  off 
said  men  day  by  day ; "  and  if  there  were  no  funds 
in  the  treasury  they  were  to  borrow  on  the  town's 
credit.  The  affair  of  Lexington  and  Concord  occurred 
on  the  19th  of  April,  and  on  the  24th  the  adjourned 
town-meeting  directed  the  selectmen  to  ^^  dismiss  Mr. 
Rice,  their  Grammar  School  master,  as  soon  as  their 
present  engagements  are  expired."  Evidently  it  was 
Uiought  there  was  no  money  for  anything  but  men 
and  munitions ;  and  ten  days  later  Mrs.  Adams  wrote 
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to  her  hnsband :  —  ^  Mr.  Kioe  is  going  into  the  army 
as  captain  of  a  company.  We  have  no  schooL  I 
know  not  what  to  do  with  John."  This  John  was  her 
oldest  son,  John  Quincy,  then  a  boy  of  seven,  to 
whom,  eighteen  months  later,  she  again  refers  as  har* 
ing  ^  become  poet-rider  from  Boston  to  Braintree.'* 

It  was  the  general  belief,  after  the  aflhir  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  had  tightened  the  lines  abont  Boston, 
that  the  need  of  supplies  would  oblige  General  Gage 
to  send  out  boat  parties  along  the  shore  nnder  pro- 
tection of  the  fleet.  As  one  of  the  salt-water  neigh- 
borhoods, the  North  Precinct  was  accordingly  in  great 
and  perpetual  terror  of  forays.  On  the  4th  of  May, 
Mrs.  Adams  wrote :  —  *^  There  has  been  no  descent 
upon  the  seacoast.  Guards  are  regularly  kept.*' 
The  widow  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  who  had  died  only 
a  few  weeks  before,  was  then  at  the  house  of  her 
father-in-law  in  the  North  Precinct,  —  the  house,  al- 
ready referred  to,  in  which  President  Josiah  Quincy, 
of  Harvard  College,  subsequently  lived  and  died.  On 
Saturday,  April  29th,  Mrs.  Adams  went  to  see  her 
there,  ^^  and  in  the  afternoon,  from  an  alarm  they  had 
she  and  her  sister  with  three  others  of  the  family, 
took  refuge  with  [Mrs.  Adams]  and  tarried  all  night" 
A  little  later  Colonel  Quincy  arranged  with  Deacon 
Holbrook,  of  the  Middle  Precinct,  for  a  place  of  re- 
treat, if  he  needed  one ;  and  Mr.  Cranch,  who  lived  at 
Germantown,  did  the  same  with  Major  Bass.  Mrs. 
Adams  herself  secured  a  refuge  at  the  house  of  her 
husband's  brother. 

So  things  went  on  from  day  to  day,  the  now  inev- 
itable conflict  drawing  always  nearer.  At  last,  on 
Sunday  morning.  May  21st,  Braintree  had  a  veritable 
alarm,  —  the  enemy  was  actually  at  its  door.     Three 
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sloops  and  a  cntier  had  come  out  from  Boston  harbor 
and  dropped  anchor  in  Weymouth  fore-river,  not  far 
from  Germantown.  Before  six  o'clock  alarm-guns 
were  heard,  and  shortly  after  the  bells  began  to  ring. 
Then  at  tap  of  drum  the  minute-men  fell  in  on  the 
training-field.  The  panic  was  great,  especially  in 
Weymouth,  and  men,  women  and  children  came  flock- 
ing over  the  Plymouth  road  and  down  Penn's  Hill 
to  Braintree.  The  wildest  rumors  were  circulated. 
Three  hundred  men  had  been  landed  I  They  were 
marching  into  Weymouth  village  I  They  were  com- 
ing to  Germantown !  Meanwhile  the  companies  of 
minute-men  came  rapidly  in,  showing  sufficiently  well 
what  a  hornet's  nest  the  region  was.  They  came  from 
distances  of  twenty  miles  and  more,  but  those  from 
Braintree  were  naturally  among  the  first  on  the  ground. 
Elihu  Adams,  a  younger  son  of  Deacon  John  Adams, 
who  afterwards  died  of  dysentery  contracted  in  camp 
during  the  siege  of  Boston,  was  in  command  of  the 
Braintree  company,  and  also  one  of  the  party  which 
went  out  to  drive  the  marauders  away  from  Sheep 
Island,  where  they  were  foraging.  This  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  without  loss  to  themselves. 

Through  all  these  events  Mrs.  Adams  wrote  that 
her  house,  being  on  the  main  road,  was  a  scene  of  last- 
ing confusion.  ^^  Soldiers  coming  in  for  a  lodging, 
for  breakfast,  for  supper,  for  drink,  etc.  Sometimes 
refugees  from  Boston,  tired  and  fatigued,  seek  an 
asylum  for  a  day,  a  night,  a  week."  More  than  fifty 
years  afterwards,  while,  during  his  term  as  President, 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  passing  a  few  of  the  sum- 
mer weeks  at  Qaincy,  an  elderly  gentleman  named 
Gary,  a  resident  of  Bridgewater,  called  on  him  one  day 
in  relation  to  some  appointment  to  office,  and  Mr. 
Adams  noted  in  his  diary,  — 
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•CaiTMkcaMeif  I 
who,  abJot  tlie  tiae  of  tke  bttttle  of 
dovB  frooi  Bndgewaber,  aad 
hove  mad  harm,  aft  tke  foot  of  P4 
of  vim  mj  father  ptaeed 
and  dglit  jcaiBy  aad  I 
die  Boskct  by  w«nl  of 
biia  I  remonbcred  it  as  dtirincdy  as  if 
week.     He  nid  ke  wat  ane  «f  thai 


A  few  wcda  after  tin  aecoe  in  die  F^m's  HiU  bam 
John  Adams  wat  writii^  to  his  wife  bam  Philaukl- 
phia:  — *^Let  ■»  caotioa  yoo,  mj  dear,  to  be  upon 
your  guard  against  die  maldtiide  of  affrights  and 
alarms  whick.  I  fear,  will  sonoaiid  yoa ;  **  bat  a  litde 
later  he  exclaims,— "^ Oh,  that  I  were  a  soldier!  I 
will  be !  I  am  reading  militaiy  books.  Evajbody 
must,  and  wilL.  and  shall  be  a  soldier! " 

All  this  was  in  May.  At  last,  00  the  mcMning  ol 
Saturday,  Jane  17th,  a  heavy  cannonading  to  the 
northward  awoke  the  town  at  early  dawn.  The  Brit- 
ish ships  of  war  in  Boston  Harbor  were  firii^  at  the 
breastwork  which  had  been  thrown  np  the  night  before 
on  the  crest  of  Banker's  HilL  The  only  reeords  which 
hare  come  down  to  ns  showing  how  that  day  was 
passed  by  those  dwelling  in  Braintree  are  foond  in  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Adams  to  her  hasfaand,  and  in  the 
later  recoUectioDS  of  her  son.'  Restless  with  excite- 
ment and  suspense,  nnable  to  shot  oat  the  noise  of  the 
distant  cannon,  the  mother,  then  a  woman  of  a  litde 
more  than  thirty,  taking  with  her  the  child  of  eight, 
went  out  to  the  neighboring  Penn's  Hill,  and  climbing 
to  its  summit,  looked  towards  Boston.     It  was  a  clear 

*  Jf<pworrt.  Tii.  325. 

s  Memoir  of  Elixtt  S.  M.  Quimey,  209. 
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June  day  of  intense  heat,  and  across  the  blue  bay  they 
saw,  against  the  horizon,  the  dense  black  volume  of 
smoke  which  rolled  away  from  the  burning  houses  of 
Charlestown.  Over  the  crest  of  the  distant  hill  hung 
the  white  clouds  which  told  of  the  battle  going  on  be- 
neath the  smoke.  There  was  withal  something  quite 
dramatic  in  the  scene  ;  but,  as  the  two  sat  there  silent 
and  trembling,  the  child's  hand  clasped  in  that  of  the 
mother,  thinking  now  of  what  was  taking  place  before 
their  eyes,  and  now  of  the  husband  and  father  so  far 
away  at  the  Congress,  they  little  dreamed  of  the  g^eat 
future  for  him  and  for  the  boy  to  be  surely  worked 
out  in  that  conflict,  the  first  pitched  battle  of  which 
was  then  being  fought  before  them. 

Nearly  sixty  years  later,  when  recalling  those  events 
to  memory,  the  son  spoke  of  ^^  the  deep  and  awful  agi- 
tation of  that  day ; "  ^  but,  with  that  same  ^Meep  and 
awful  agitation  "  still  surging  in  her  breast,  the  very 
next  day,  in  the  country  quiet  of  a  June  Sunday,  the 
mother  wrote :  — 

'*  The  battle  began  upon  oar  intrenchmentJi  open  Banker's 
Hill  Saturday  morning,  about  three  o'clock,  and  ha*  not 
ceased  yet,  and  it  is  now  three  o'clock  Sabbath  aftem<ion. 
Charlestown  is  laid  in  ashes.  It  is  expected  tliey  will  coine 
oat  over  the  Neck  to-night,  and  a  dreadf  al  battle  mujit  en* 
sue.  Almighty  God,  cover  the  heads  of  oor  countrymen, 
and  be  a  shield  to  oar  dear  friends !  How  many  liave  fallirn 
we  know  not.  The  constant  roar  of  the  cannon  i»  to  iliik 
tressing  that  we  cannot  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.  My  bonitinf( 
heart  most  find  vent  at  my  pen.  <Tlie  race  in  not  to  t)i« 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  tlie  strong ;  Init  tlie  Go<l  of  Unuil  is 
He  that  giveth  strength  and  power  unto  his  pe^ijili;.  TruH 
in  him  at  all  times,  ye  people,  poor  out  your  fiearts  Wfore 
him :  God  is  a  refoge  for  os/  ** 
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There  were  no  serrices  held  that  Sunday  in  the 
North  Precinct  meeting-house,  nor  had  there  been  on   ' 
the  Sunday  before.    ^*  Tfaej  delight  in  molesting  us  on  i 
the  Sabbath,"  wrote  Mrs.  Adams.     But  at  last,  on 
the  25th  of  June,  ^^  we  have  sat  under  our  own  vine 
in  quietness ;  have  heard  Mr.  Taf t     The  good  man 
was  earnest  and  pathetic ;  I  could  forgive  his  weak- 
ness for  the  sake  of  his  sincerity."     Nor  did  her  own 
pastor  fully  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  this  lady,  for 
presently  she  speaks  of  him  as  ^^  our  inanimate  old 
bachelor,"  whom  she  ^^  could  not  bear  to  hear ; "  and 
then  says  that  he  ^^  made  the  best  oration  (he  never 
prays,  you  know)  I  ever  heard  from  him."    Two  conir- 
panies  of  soldiers  were  now  stationed  in  the  town,  — 
that  of  Captain  Turner,  at  Germantown,  and  that  of 
Captain  Vinton,  at  Squantum.     Presently  they  were 
engaged  in  small  affairs  in  the  harbor;  but,  before 
this,  their  presence  led  to  a  town-meeting  episode 
which  showed  how  the  lessons  of  history  were  in- 
grained in  the  people :  the  descendants  of  the  Puri- 
tans bore  freshly  in  memory  the  fact  that  Cromwell 
had  with  his  soldiery  dispersed  the  Long  Parliament. 
The  town  was  to  choose  a  representative.     Colonel 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Thayer,  dwelling  in  different  pre- 
cincts, were  opposing  candidates,  and  Captain  Vinton's 
company  was  largely   composed  of  men   from   Mr. 
Thayer's  precinct.     The   meeting  was  held  on  the 
12th  of  July,  and  again  Mrs.  Adams  tells  what  took 
place :  — 

"  Colonel  Palmer  is  the  man.  There  was  a  considerable 
muster  upon  Thayer's  side,  and  Vinton's  company  marched 
u])  in  order  to  assist,  but  got  sadly  disappointed.  Newcomb 
insisted  upon  it  that  no  man  should  vote  who  was  in  the 
army.    He  had  no  notion  of  being  under  the  military  power ; 
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said  we  might  be  ao  BitiHited  as  to  have  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  engaged  in  the  military,  and  then  all  power  woold 
be  wrested  oat  of  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate.  He 
insbted  upon  its  being  pot  to  vote,  and  carried  his  point 
immediately." 

Daring  the  night  of  Uie  9th  of  July,  a  body  of  three 
hundred  Yolnnteers  pat  oat  in  whale-boats  from  Ger- 
mantown  and  crossed  oyer  to  Long  Island,  where  they 
seized  some  cattle,  sheep  and  prisoners,  and  brought 
them  off  without  being  discovered  from  the  yessels 
lying  near.  Their  emulation  being  fired  by  this 
achievement,  a  few  days  later  another  party  put  off 
from  Moon  Island,  opposite  Sqnantum,  in  open  day, 
and  fired  the  house  and  bam  which  the  previous  party 
had  spared.  Though  exposed  to  a  sharp  fire  from 
the  enemy's  ships,  the  whole  force  returned  in-  safety, 
and  only  one  of  the  covering  party  on  the  Moon  was 
killed.  Then  ail  the  companies  guarding  the  south 
side  of  the  bay  were  ordered  to  go  to  Nantasket,  and 
cut  and  bring  away  the  ripened  grain.  While  there, 
and  under  the  eyes  of  several  men-of-war,  they  crossed 
over  in  their  whale-boats  and  set  fire  to  the  light-house. 
Returning,  -they  were  fired  upon  and  pursued,  but  got 
back  without  loss.  General  Grage  thereupon  sent  a 
force  of  carpenters,  under  guard  of  thirty  marines,  to 
repair  the  building,  and  caused  a  new  lamp  to  be  set 
up.  In  consequence  of  this,  on  Sunday  evening,  the 
29th,  a  body  of  men  went  off  from  Sqnantum  in  the 
whale-boats,  surprised  and  overcame  the  guard,  killing 
the  lieutenant  in  command  and  one  man,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  buildings.  Returning  with  their 
prisoners  they  were  hotly  pursued,  but  escaped  with 
the  loss  of  one  man  killed ;  who,  two  days  i^r,  was 
buried  from  Germantown.     These  were  the  only  mili- 
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the  nege  of  Bostm :  and  tfaoogli,  as  Mrs.  Adams 
wrote,  tbej  were  in  tbemselTes  hiaX  trifEng  affuia,  yet 
thej  serred  *^to  inure  our  Ben  and  ^— *•■*  tliem  to 
danger." 

The  sammer  wns  hot  and  diy.  There  was  meat  to 
be  had  in  abandanoe,  but  at  one  time  it  secuicd  prob- 
able the  eoni  oop  woold  prove  a  fulnre,  and  £unine 
might  Uras  be  added  to  war.  Tea,  oidEee  and  sugar 
became  Terj  searoe,  but  *^  whordebenies  and  milk  we 
are  not  obliged  to  oommeree  for.''  The  camps  about 
Boston,  swarming  with  nw,  nntnined  levies,  were  not 
properly  policed,  nor  were  the  food  and  mode  of  life 
soch  as  the  men  were  accustomed  to.  As  a  matter  of 
coarse  sickness  ensued.  The  state  of  continnal  ex- 
citement and  alarm  in  which  die  people  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns  had  long  been  living  natorally  predis- 
posed them  to  disease,  and  when  the  camp  sickness 
took  the  form  of  dysentery  it  soon  became  epidemic 
and  spread  rapidly.  Then  fdlowed  some  weeks  of 
terrible  trial.  It  was  a  time  of  pestilence.  In  Brain- 
tree  Mr.  Wibird  was  stricken  down,  and  all  throngh 
Angnst  and  September  the  Sabbath  services  were  not 
observed.  There  was  almost  no  house  which  did  not 
count  some  dead  ;  and  two,  three,  and  even  four  fune- 
rals would  take  place  in  a  day. 

**  The  small-pox  in  the  natural  way  was  not  more  mortal 
than  this  distemper  has  proved  in  this  and  many  neighboring 
towns. . .  .  Mrs.  Randall  has  lost  her  danghter.  Mrs.  Bracket 
hers.  Mr.  Thomas  Thayer  his  wife.  I  know  of  eig^t  this 
week  who  have  been  bnried  in  this  town.  ...  In  six  weeks 
I  count  five  of  my  near  connections  lud  in  the  grave.  .  •  • 
And  snch  is  the  distress  of  the  neighborhood  that  I  can 
scarcely  find  a  well  person  to  assist  in  looking  after  the  sick. 
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Mr.  Wibird  lies  bad,  Major  Miller  is  dangerous,  and  Mr. 
Oay  is  not  ezpeeted  to  live.  •  .  .  We  have  fevers  of  Tarioas 
kinds,  the  throat  distemper,  as  well  as  the  dysentery  pre- 
yailing  in  this  and  the  neighboring  towns.  .  .  .  Sickness  and 
death  are  in  almost  erery  family.  I  have^o  more  shocking 
and  terrible  idea  of  any  distemper,  except  the  plague,  than 
this.  ...  So  mortal  a  time  the  oldest  man  does  not  re- 
member." 

So  wrote  Mrs.  Adams  to  her  husband.  His  brother 
Elihu,  who  had  just  taken  a  commission  in  the  army, 
was  among  the  earliest  victims.  Setnming  home  at 
that  time,  John  Adams  had  started  back  to  Philadel- 
phia on  the  26th  of  August,  and  between  that  day 
and  the  8th  of  September  there  were  eighteen  persons 
buried  in  the  Middle  Precinct  alone.  The  disease  was 
supposed  to  be  contagions,  so  that  watchers  and  nurses 
could  be  obtained  only  with  difficulty ;  and  the  sus- 
tained physical  strain  upon  the  well  soon  made  them 
sick.  Mrs.  Adams'  own  house  was  a  hospital.  A  ser- 
vant was  first  taken  down ;  she  herself  was  then 
seized  ;  another  servant  followed,  and  then  one  of  her 
children;  a  third  servant  fell  sick,  and « had  to  be 
moved  to  Weymouth,  where  she  afterwards  died. 
Thither  Mrs.  Adams  followed  her  to  be  by  the  bed- 
side of  her  own  mother,  and  from  thence,  on  October 
1st,  she  wrote,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  to  her  husband,  — 

'*  Have  pity  upon  me !  have  pity  upon  me,  O  then  my 
beloved,  for  the  hand  of  God  presseth  me  sore.  Yet  will  I 
be  dumb  and  silent,  and  not  open  my  mouth,  because  Thou, 
O  Lord,  hast  done  it  How  can  I  tell  you  (O  my  bursting 
heart !)  that  my  dear  mother  has  left  me !  After  sustaining 
sixteen  days'  severe  conflict,  nature  fainted,  and  she  fell 
asleep.  At  times  I  was  almost  ready  to  faint  under  this 
severe  and  heavy  stroke,  separated  from  theey  who  used  to 
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be  a  comforter  to  me  in  affiiedon ;  bat,  blessed  be  God !  his 
ear  is  not  heavy  that  He  cannot  hear,  bat  He  has  bid  us  call 
apon  Him  in  time  of  troable." 

Ten  days  after  this  letter  was  written  CoL  Josiah 
Quincy  watched,  from  an  upper  window  of  his  house, 
the  ship  that  bore  General  Gage  down  the  harbor  on 
his  way  home  to  England.  The  pane  of  glass  is  still 
preserved  on  which  he  then  scratched  a  record  of  the 
incident  But  six  months  more  were  to  pass  before 
the  evacuation  of  Boston.  During  that  time  the  ap- 
prehension of  attack  along  the  Braiutree  shore  was 
continual ;  but  those  dwelling  there  had  become  ac- 
customed to  it,  and  took  the  alarms  more  quietly. 
Colonel  Quincy  wrote,  — 

''  Although  we  have  five  companies  stationed  near  as,  yet 
the  shells  thrown  from  the  floating  batteries  and  the  flat- 
bottomed  boats  which  row  with  twenty  oars,  carry  fifty  men 
each,  and  are  defended  with  cannon  and  swivels,  keep  us 
under  perpetual  apprehension  of  beiog  attacked  whenever  we 
shall  become  an  object  of  sufficient  maguitade  to  excite  tlie 
attention  of  our  enemies.  Our  circumstances  are  truly  mel- 
ancholy, anH  grow  rather  worse  than  better." 

Towards  the  end  of  October  the  sickness  abated, 
&nd  as  the  winter  came  on  the  situation  became  in 
every  way  more  endurable.  Money,  it  was  true,  had 
already  become  scarce.  Paper  currency  was  at  a  dis- 
count of  ten  per  cent,  and  a  silver  dollar  was  a  great 
rarity.  Prices  had  begun  to  rise.  Those  of  foreign 
goods  had  doubled.  Molasses  was  an  article  in  com- 
mon household  use ;  its  ordinary  price  had  risen  from 
twenty-five  cents  a  gaUon  to  forty.  Of  the  domestic 
products,  com  was  sixty-five  cents  a  bushel,  rye  eighty, 
hay  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  and  wood  three  dollars  and 
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a  haU  a  cord.  Meat  was  abundant  The  condition 
of  the  people  was,*  therefore,  in  no  way  unbearable ; 
and,  though  Boston  was  in  a  state  of  siege  only  ten 
miles  away,  with  the  exception  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  able-bodied  men  were  away  in  camp,  life  went 
on  in  Braintree  much  as  usuaL 

This  continued  until  March,  the  war  and  its  inci* 
dents  being,  meanwhile,  the  great  subject  of  discussion. 
Bumors  of  what  was  going  on  in  camp  and  in  Congress 
were  abundant  Among  others,  there  came  a  story, 
which  was  industriously  bruited  about,  that  Hancock 
and  John  Adams  had  both  left  Philadelphia,  and 
sailed  for  England  from  New  York,  ou  board  an  Eng* 
lish  man-of-war.  In  other  words,  they  had  proved 
traitors.  In  the  morbid  condition  of  the  public  mind, 
even  this  absurd  story  gained  credence.  Angry  dis- 
putes took  place  in  Braintree  taverns,  and  "  some  men 
were  collared  an:l  dragged  out  of  the  shop  with  g^eat 
threats  for  reporting  such  scandalous  lies.*'  Norton 
Quincy,  then  one  of  the  selectmen,  seems  to  have  been 
especially  excited  over  the  calumny.  Though  a  man  of 
indolent  temper,  he  went  so  far  as  to  ofiFer  his  own 
life  as  a  forfeit  for  that  of  the  husband  of  his  nie<;e, 
should  the  report  prove  true ;  but,  a  mere  war  rumor, 
it  was  soon  forgotten*  Indeed,  the  beginning  of  new 
mQitary  operations  soon  drove  all  such  wild  ideas  out 
of  the  people^s  heads. 

On  the  3d  of  March  the  sound  of  heavy  cannonad- 
ing from  the  direction  of  Boston  warned  the  people 
of  Braintree  that  new  movements  were  on  fofit  The 
militia  were  all  mustered,  and  marche^l  away  with 
three  days'  rations.  Scarcely  a  man  was  \tih  in  town, 
and  the  place  of  those  serving  as  seacoast  guards  was 
filled  by  others  from  the  interior* 
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"  I  have  just  returned,'*  wrote  Mrs.  Adimis,  ^  from  Peon's 
Hill,  where  I  have  been  sitting  to  hear  the  amaaing  roar  of 
cannon,  and  from  whence  I  could  see  every  shell  which  was 
thrown.  ...  I  went  to  bed  about  twelve,  and  rose  again  a 
little  after  one.  I  could  no  more  sleep  than  if  I  had  been 
in  the  engagement ;  the  rattling  of  the  windows,  the  jar  of 
the  house,  the  continual  roar  of  twenty-four  pounders,  and 
the  bursting  of  shells.  About  six  this  morning  there  was 
quiet.  I  rejoiced  in  a  few  hours'  calm.  I  hear  we  got  pos- 
session of  Dorchester  Hill  last  night" 

Three  days  later,  she  speaks  of  the  militia  as  all 
returning,  and  of  her  great  disappointment  that  no- 
thing more  was  effected  than  the  ooeupation  of  Dor- 
chester Heights.  ^'  I  hoped  and  expected  more  impor- 
tant and  decisive  scenes.  I  would  not  have  suffered 
all  I  have  for  two  such  hills.*'  A  fortnight  later 
the  evacuation  of  Boston  had  been  decided  upon. 
^^  Between  seventy  and  eighty  vessels  of  various  sizes 
are  gone  down  and  lie  in  a  row  in  fair  sight  of  this 
place,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  loaded.*'  The  fear  of 
marauding  parties  was  so  great  at  this  time  that  the 
shores  had  to  be  guarded  nightly,  and  the  town,  while 
authorizing  the  selectmen  to  pay  the  public  moneys  in 
their  hands  over  to  the  provincial  treasurer,  added  the 
words,  —  ^'  He  removing  his  office  Ten  miles  at  least 
from  Boston  or  any  other  Seaport  Town."  To  the 
same  effect,  under  date  of  the  18th  of  March,  when  an 
adjourned  town-meeting  was  to  have  been  held,  the 
following  entry  appears  in  the  records :  — 

'*  The  inhabitants  being  obliged  to  guard  the  shores  to  pre- 
vent the  threatened  damages  from  the  ships  which  lay  in  the 
harbor  with  the  troops  aboard,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
25th  instant,  at  one  o'clock  P.  M." 

Three  days  later,  G>lonel  Quinoy  reported  as  fol- 
lows to  General  Washington  :  —  * 
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"  Sinoe  the  ships  and  troops  fell  down  bebvr,  we  had  been 
apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  their  boots,  in  pursuit  of 
live  stock ;  but  yesterday,  in  the  afternoon  we  were  happily 
relieved  by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  whale-boats, 
stretching  across  our  bay,  under  the  command  (as  I  have 
since  learned)  of  the  brave  Lient.-CoL  Tupper,  who  in  the 
forenoon  had  been  cannonading  the  ships,  with  one  or  more 
field-pieces,  from  the  east  head  of  Thompson's  Island,  and 
I  suppose  last  night  cannonaded  them  from  the  same  place, 
or  from  Spectacle  Island.  This  judicious  manoeuvre  had  its 
genuine  e£Fect ;  for,  this  morning,  the  Admiral  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  ships,  except  one  of  the  line,  came  to  sail,  and 
fell  down  to  Nantasket  Road,  where  a  countless  number  is 
now  collected." 

At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Adams  wrote,  — 

'^  From  Penn's  Hill  we  have  a  view  of  the  largest  fleet 
ever  seen  in  America.  You  may  count  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  sail.  They  look  like  a  forest.  •  •  •  To  what 
quarter  of  the  world  they  are  bound  is  wholly  unknown ; 
but  it  is  generaUy  thought  to  New  York.  Many  people  are 
elated  with  their  quitting  Boston.  I  confess  I  do  not  feel 
so.  n?  is  only  lifting  a  burden  from  one  shoulder  to  the 
other,  which  is  perhaps  less  able  or  less  willing  to  support 
it.  .  .  •  Every  foot  of  ground  which  they  obtain  now  they 
must  fight  for,  and  may  they  purchase  it  at  a  Bunker  Hill 
price.'* 

And  in  reply  John  Adams  exclaimed,  — 

**  We  are  taking  precautions  to  defend  every  place  that  is 
in  danger,  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  New  York,  Canada.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  but  fortifying  Boston  Harbor.  I  want 
more  cannon  than  are  to  be  had.  I  want  a  fortification  upon 
Point  Alderton,  one  upon  Lovell's  Island,  one  upon  G^eorge's 
Island,  several  upon  Long  Island,  one  upon  the  Moon,  one 
upon  Squantnm.  I  want  to  hear  of  half  a  dozen  fire-ships, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  fire-rafts  prepared.     I  want  to 
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hear  of  row-gaUeys,  floating  batteries  boilt,  and  booms  laid 
across  the  channel  in  the  narrows,  and  Vaisteaux  de  FriBB 
sunk  in  it  I  wish  to  hear  that  you  are  translating  Brain- 
tree  conunons  into  the  channeL" 

Though  the  body  of  the  English  fleet  took  its  depar- 
ture for  Halifax  during  the  month  of  March,  a  few 
vessels  lay  at  anchor  in  the  outer  harbor  or  cruised 
about  the  bay  for  several  weeks  longer.  They  seemed 
reluctant  to  give  up  all  pretence  of  nudntaining  a  hold 
on  Boston,  At  the  end  of  May,  Mrs.  Adams  wrote :  — 
*^  We  have  now  in  fair  sight  of  my  unde^s  [Norton 
Quincy^s  house,  at  Mount  Wollaston]  the  ^Commo- 
dore,' a  thirty-six  gun  frigate,  another  large  vessel,  and 
six  small  craft''  At  last  military  movements  were 
made  under  orders  from  the  patriot  authorities  looking 
to  the  occupation  of  the  islands,  and  on  Friday,  the 
14th  of  June,  Ezekiel  Price  wrote  in  his  diaiy :  —  "I 
went  to  Squantum,  and  spent  the  day  there,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  the  agreeable  sight  of  the  harbor 
of  Boston  being  wholly  cleared  of  those  pirates  and 
plunderers,  which  this  day  completed  two  years  since 
they  had  shut  up  the  port  and  harbor  of  Boston.  The 
Continental  troops  were  assisted  by  the  Colony  troops 
and  the  militia  of  the  neighboring  towns  ;  all  of  which 
behaved  with  their  usual  bravery,  courage  and  resolu- 
tion." ^  In  consequence  of  these  movements  the  last 
remnant  of  the  fleet,  ^^  *  Conmiodore '  and  all,"  put  to 
sea  upon  the  day  named,  and  ^^  not  a  transport,  a  ship, 
or  a  tender  [was  next  day]  to  be  seen."  Braintree,  in 
common  with  her  sister-towns  on  Boston  Bay,  was 
thereafter  allowed  to  rest  in  peace. 

So  far  as  Massachusetts  was  concerned,  the  War  of 
Independence  now  entered  upon  a  new  stage.  Neither 
1  Proc.  Mass.  Hist,  Soc,  Nov.  1863,  p.  257. 
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any  longer  was  the  enemy  on  the  hearthstone^  nor  was 
the  struggle  a  novelty.  The  glow  of  ezoitement  which 
stimulated  and  made  easy  the  first  patriotic  movement 
had  passed  away.  In  its  place  came  a  consciousness 
of  the  drag  and  drain  of  a  seemingly  endless  war.  In 
this  respect  the  experience  of  one  generation  is  but  a 
repetition  of  that  of  another.  The  ugly  details  of  the 
past  are  forgotten,  while  whatever  there  was  of  heroic 
about  it  stands  out  clean-cut  and  prominent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  selfish,  venal  spirit  of  the  present 
makes  itself  painfully  apparent,  and  is  supposed  always 
to  be  of  recent  development,  —  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  race  degenerate.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  record  reveals  a  different  story.  The  years  be- 
tween 1860  and  1865  will  lose  nothing  by  contrast 
with  those  between  1776  and  1782.  In  each  case  the 
conflict  opened  on  a  people  wild  with  patriotic  ardor. 
All  were  burning  to  do  something ;  many  could  not 
do  too  much.  Money  was  poured  out  like  water :  regi- 
ments formed  as  if  by  magic.  Self-sacrifice  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  life  in  the  presence  of  trial  as- 
sumed an  unknown  charm.  For  the  time  being  a 
whole  people  had  become  heroic. 

Then  came  the  reaction.  The  realities  of  war  began 
to  be  felt  Enlistments  fell  off  hi  1776,  as  they  did 
in  1862.  It  grew  harder  to  procure  men  just  in  pro- 
portion to*  the  more  pressing  need  of  men.  Values 
were  unsettled.  Prices  rose.  The  poorer  and  more 
selfish  natures  began  to  show  the  baseness  of  which 
they  were  capable.  The  voice  of  the  croaker  was  loud 
in  the  land.  The  contractor  grew  rich;  the  patriot 
poor.  It  seemed  as  though  the  war  would  never  end ; 
not  a  few  were  forward  to  express  the  wish  that  it  had 
never  begun.  The  weak,  the  craven  and  the  mean 
longed  for  quiet  and  the  flesh-pots. 
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Even  while  the  town  clerk  of  Bniintree,  in  obedi- 
ence  to  the  mandate  of  the  Provincial  Conndl,  was 
entering  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  rec- 
ords, **  there  to  remain  as  a  perpetual  memorial,"  — 
only  three  months  after  the  last  Britbh  ship  had  been 
driven  from  Boston  Harbor,  —  even  thus  early  Mrs. 
Adams  wrote  as  follows  to  her  husband :  — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  spirit  so  venal  prevailing  every- 
where. When  our  men  wore  drawn  out  for  Canada,  a  very 
large  bounty  was  given  them ;  and  now  another  call  is  made 
upon  us.  No  one  will  go  without  a  large  bounty,  though 
only  for  two  months,  and  each  town  seems  to  think  its  honor 
engaged  in  outbidding  the  others.  The  province  pay  is  f  orfy 
shillings.  In  addition  to  that,  this  town  voted  to  make  it  up 
six  pounds.  They  then  drew  out  the  persons  most  unlikely 
to  gOy  and  they  are  obliged  to  give  three  pounds  to  hire  a 
man.  Some  pay  the  whole  fine,  —  ten  pounds.  Forty  men 
are  now  drafted  from  this  town.  More  than  one  half,  from 
sixteen  to  fifty,  are  now  in  the  service.  Tliis  method  of 
conducting  will  create  a  general  uneasiness  in  the  Continen- 
tal army." 

She  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  rage  for  privateer- 
ing which  prevailed,  and  adds  that  ^^  vast  numbers '' 
were  employed  in  that  way. 

Before  entering  further  into  the  bnrden  which  the 
war  then  imposed  on  Braintree,  in  common  with  all 
other  Massachusetts  towns,  it  will  be  well  to  try  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  strength  which  was  there  to 
bear  the  burden.  What  was  the  population  of  the 
town  during  the  Revolution?  —  and  what  was  its 
wealth?  The  census  of  1765  gives  the  population 
at  2,433,  that  of  1776  at  2,871,  and  that  of  1790 
at  2,771.  During  the  war,  therefore,  taken  as  one 
period,  the   population  of  Braintree  ran  up  to  dose 
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upon  8,600  Bouk,  for  in  the  ooune  of  seven  yean 
nearly  the  quarter  part  of  a  fall  generation  grew  up^ 
the  child  of  eleven  becoming  the  adult  of  eighteen. 
Of  these  8,500,  the  males  above  sixteen  years  of  age 
mnst  have  numbered  not  less  than  876.  Experience 
has  always  shown  that,  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
war,  men  above  forty  years  of  age  are  useless.  As 
members  of  a  home-guard  and  during  short  periods 
of  service,  they  can  be  made  more  or  less  effective ; 
but  the  bivouac,  long  nmrches  and  unaccustomed  fare 
break  them  down.  They  are  not  equal  to  campaign 
exposure.  Consequently  not  more  than  two  thirds  at 
most  of  the  men  above  sixteen  in  any  community  are 
properly  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Those  above  forty 
years  of  age,  and  the  halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind, 
must  be  exempted.  During  the  years  1776  to  1782, 
therefore,  the  whole  arms-bearing  population  of  Brain- 
tree  did  not  exceed  600  at  the  outside.  It  probably 
fell  considerably  short  of  that  number. 

As  respects  available  wealth,  it  is  inr  more  difficult 
to  fix  on  any  safe  basis  for  estimate.  This  subject 
has  already  been  considered.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  Braintree  people  during  the  colonial  period  had 
substance,  but  very  little  of  what  would  now  be  called 
quick  capital.  In  other  words,  they  had  nothing 
which  could  readily  be  turned  into  money.  They 
owned  the  houses  in  which  they  lived,  their  farms, 
farm  buildings  and  stock.  They  had  clothes  and 
some  furniture.  A  few  had  money  out  at  interest ; 
and  others  were  in  debt-  To  this  general  rule  of  no 
available  means  there  were,  of  course,  in  an  old  town 
like  Braintree,  a  few  exceptions.  Such  were  Colonel 
Quincy,  Major  Miller,  General  Palmer,  and,  possibly, 
Mr.  Thayer.    John  Adams  was  not  an  exception  to  it. 
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He  had  anthing  eaeqit  his 
Borton,  and  the  fmxm  at  Pc 
wife  tried  to  maoage.  Few  i 
and  yet  in  September,  1777,  the  wrate  to  him, — 
**  Unlem  yoo  retom,  what  liide  iHupctij  yoo  pooocjs 
will  be  loeL  ...  As  to  what  is  here  uMler  my  imme- 
diate inspeetioo,  I  do  the  best  I  eaa  with  h.  But  it 
will  not,  at  the  high  price  kbor  is,  pay  its  wmy.^ 
This  was  the  common  experience.  The  Penn's  Hill 
bnn  also  affords  a  basis  on  which  to  make  an  ap- 
proximate Inmate  d  the  wealth  of  the  town.  One 
part  of  that  farm  consisted  of  thirty-five  acres  of 
arable  land,  with  a  boose,  bam  and  other  build- 
ings. With  this  part  went  eighteen  acres  of  pasture. 
Bought  in  1774  the  cost  of  the  property  was  £440,  or 
•1,450.  In  1765  there  were  327  booses  in  Braintree, 
oecnipied  by  357  families,  and  ten  years  later,  at  the 
time  of  the  war,  the  number  <rf  houses  may  have  in- 
creased to  400.  That  bought  by  John  Adams  was 
one  of  the  better  sort  Judging  by  the  sum  paid  for 
itv  an  estimate  of  $1,000  to  a  house  and  a  family 
would  seem  to  be  liberal,  and  is  probably  excessive ; 
for  in  the  town  there  were  84Hne  paupers  and  many 
poor  people,  who,  living  from  hand  to  mouth  only, 
never  accumulated  anything.  The  owners  of  &rms 
were  accounted  the  rich  men.  The  sum  of  $400,000 
would  thus  represent  the  aggregate  accumulated  wealth 
of  Braintree  in  1776. 

Such  being  the  strength,  —  600  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  with  an  accumulation  of  $400,000  be- 
hind them, —  it  remains  to  consider  the  burden.  This 
is  no  less  difficult  correctly  to  estimate  than  the  other. 
The  rolls  show,  for  instance,  that  Braintree  furnished 
1,600  men  for  military  duty  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
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besides  a  large  number  (of  which  there  is  no  record) 
who  served  on  the  water.  And,  again,  in  one  single 
jear  (1781)  it  assessed  itself  $600,000  to  buy  beef 
for  the  army  and  pay  the  town  expenses.  But  the 
9600,000  were  paid  in  paper  currency,  and  the  term 
of  service  of  the  men  was  apt  not  to  exceed  three 
days.  Such  figures  only  serve  to  falsify.  During  the 
Bevolution  Braintree  did  not  contribute  either  1,600 
men  or  a  million  dollars,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
her  inhabitants  did  not  number  the  one  or  have  the 
other.  The  drain  was  doubtless  heavy  enough,  but  it 
was  at  least  limited  by  the  total  resources. 

In  considering,  then,  the  Braintree  enlistments, 
those  for  short  periods  must  be  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count. A  service  of  one  or  two  days  in  guarding  the 
shore  may  have  been  a  summer  picnic,  with  an  agree- 
able spice  of  danger,  but  in  no  sense  was  it  war.  The 
men  engaged  in  that  service  were  not  soldiers.  They 
were  mere  members  of  a  posse  comitatus.  The 
shorter  enlistments  also  should  hardly  be  taken  into 
account.  Indeed,  experience  has  shown  that  in  actual 
war  there  is  no  more  cruel  way  of  wasting  blood  and 
treasure  than  sending  to  the  field  men  enUsted  for  a 
few  weeks  or  months.  Almost  never  are  they  of  any 
real  service. 

A  Mr.  Partridge,  of  Duxbury,  one  of  a  committee 
who  waited  on  Washington  in  October,  1776,  asked 
him  whether  enlistments  for  one  year  would  not  suf- 
fice. He  exclaimed  in  reply,  —  **  Good  God  !  gentle 
men,  our  cause  is  ruined  if  you  engage  men  for  only 
a  year.  You  must  not  think  of  it.  If  we  hope  for 
success  we  must  have  men  enlisted  for  the  whole 
term  of  the  war.''  This  course  was  too  Spartan  ;  the 
weaker,  the  more  wasteful  and  more  murderous  one 
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of  jbofft  iii]Mf<  ■M  was  poKSBed.  AuLiadiuglT,  ncft 
were  CBiktcd  m  Braintiee  for  tke  Ciarfi  czpedhioB 
in  ITTd.  for  tike  Ejiode  Uaad  caqwditioi  m  ITTT  aad 
1778,  and  for  (he  PenotnenC  cxpediiiow  of  1779;  oCib. 
Cfs  went  down  to  gamMo  tke  cattfe  in  tfce 
or  were  statioDed  at  HnlL  Fnmxskbi^  an 
these  Ben  went  £v  toward  erkmnrting  the  town ;  bat 
it  was  1^ jin^  at  war.  The  loo^  tent  ContiBentab 
were  the  men  who  did  the  work.  They  woe  at  Lon|; 
Island,  and  they  were  at  Stony  Point;  they  foroed 
Bnrgoyne's  intrenefaments,  and  captored  Sahibs  Hes- 
sians ;  they  bore  the  heat  of  Monmooth,  and  i 
the  ledoobt  at  Yorktown.  This  was  war.  The  < 
tion  is  alw^s,  —  How  many  of  these  iMn  did  die 
town  pot  into  the  field  ?  Picnics  and  m"™*^  prom- 
enades do  not  counC 

So  also  as  regards  taxes  and  supplies.  That  the 
stress  on  the  towns  daring  the  Beyolation  was  great 
is  indispatable.  They  were  called  on  Ux  moaej  and 
tbey  were  called  on  for  men,  for  clothes  and  for  meat. 
Bat  the  figures  are  apt  to  be  expressed  in  Continental 
currency.  There  was  no  financial,  as  there  was  no 
military,  foUj  which  the  New  England  people  did 
not  commit  during  the  RcTolntion.  Throughout  diey 
showed  that  the  town-meeting  is  ill  adapted  to  war. 
Tbey  tried  to  make  patriotism  a  substitute  for  the 
proTost-guard.  They  issued  fslse  money.  They  regu- 
lated prices.  They  mobbed  those  who  preferred  not 
to  exchange  good  merchandise  for  worthless  paper. 
It  was  not  in  them  to  do  what  Frederick  II.  did  m 
Prussia,  —  take  the  men  they  needed  and  the  supplies 
they  needed,  aod  finish  up  the  work  in  hand.  That 
would  bare  been  war;  and  to  war  with  this  grim 
risage  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  is 
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distinotlj  ayerse.  Even  in  1757,  when  it  was  a  qnea* 
tion  of  protecting  the  hearthstones  of  New  England 
against  tomahawk  and  the  Frenchman, — even  then, 
when  there  came  down  from  Fort  William  Henry 
'^  almost  every  day  despatches  from  the  General  to  the 
New  England  colonies,  urging  for  troops  and  assist- 
ance," —  even  at  that  supreme  moment  the  Braintree 
town-meeting  instructed  its  representative  *^  to  use  his 
best  endeavours  to  prevail  with  the  General  Court  to 
Project  and  pursue  some  better  and  less  oppressive 
Method  of  raising  soldiers  .  .  .  than  that  of  Fine 
and  Impress."  As  it  was  in  1757,  so  was  it  in  1777 
and  again  in  1862.  What  New  England  did  was  to 
campaign  interminably,  under  town-meeting  inspira- 
tion, with  infinite  and  unnecessary  loss  of  life  and 
waste  of  money. 

As  respects  Braintree's  contributions  to  this  waste  of 
money  during  the  War  of  Independence,  the  records 
are  suggestive,  but  exasperatingly  vague.  Though  full 
of  votes  alluding  to  reports  and  statements  at  the  time 
made,  but  since  lost,  they  contain  almost  no  exact 
figures,  and,  even  when  supplemented  by 'the  state 
archives,  they  fail  to  piece  out  the  story.  One  thing 
stands  out  in  them  hard  and  apparent:  the  early, 
eager  zeal  soon  vanished.  Not  only  during  the  years 
which  followed  could  few  recruits  be  obtained  from 
among  the  townsmen,  but  the  town  would  not  submit 
to  a  draft;  and  in  September,  1777,  and  again  in 
June,  1780,  and  July,  1781,  the  Braintree  town-meet- 
ine;  formally  voted  to  indemnify  the  militia  officers 
for  any  fine  they  might  incur  by  omitting  to  draft 
men  when  required  so  to  do  by  the  General  Court. 
Committee  after  committee  was  then  appointed  to  fill 
up  the  quota  by  going  out  to  hunt  up  men  in  other 
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townii.  The  inhabitants  were  finally  divided  into 
classes,  and  each  class  was  called  upon  somewhere  to 
secure  its  recmits.  The  poorest  and  worst  material 
in  the  oommanity  was  thus  collected  together  and 
swept  into  the  ranks  of  Washington's  army.  In  1781, 
for  instance,  Captain  Joseph  Baxter,  one  of  the  town 
recruiting  committee,  had  a  long  wrangle  with  the 
selectmen  of  Boston  over  a  wretched  bounty-jumper 
named  Williams.  Both  parties  claimed  him  as  one 
of  their  quota.  The  Boston  agents  had  given  him 
fifteen  guineas,  and  Captain  Baxter  ^^was  drove  to 
every  exti*emity  to  prove  the  justness  of  his  claim 
to  said  Williams,  but  finally  obtained  him  ; "  though 
a  year  later  Braintree  had  to  pay  over  to  Boston  the 
sum  of  X21  'to  refund  to  them  the  money  paid  by 
them  "  to  this  particular  exemplar  of  Revolutionary 
patriotism :  and  a  large  portion  of  the  heroes  of  '76 
were  men  of  this  stamp,  whose  names,  and  after  them 
those  of  their  widows,  were  inscribed  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury on  the  indiscriminate  pension-rolls  of  an  over- 
grateful  people.  But  recurring  to  the  nmtter  of  en- 
listments, the  records  of  the  year  1780  indicate  the 
most  severe  stress.  They  read  as  foUows,  the  meeting 
being  held  in  the  Middle  Precinct  meeting-house  on 
the  27th  of  June.    The  motion  was 

**  To  make  an  offer  to  such  persons  as  will  engage  to  go 
into  the  Service. 

'*  After  a  considerable  debate  upon  the  matter,  it  was 

*'  Voted,  To  give  each  man  One  Thoosand  Dollars  as  a 
Bounty,  also  Half  a  Bushel  of  Com  for  Every  Day  from  the 
Time  they  march  to  the  time  they  are  discharged  or  leave 
the  army ;  and  also  half  a  bushel  of  Com  for  every  Twenty 
miles  they  shall  be  from  home  when  discharged  ;  and  also 

*^  Voted,  That  the  towu  will  pay  them  the  Forty  shillings 
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per  month  promised  by  the  State,  in  hard  money,  if  the 
Boldiers  enable  the  Town  to  Receive  the  said  40/  from  the 
State.  Unless  it  will  best  sate  the  soldiers  to  Receive  it  from 
the  State  themselves. 

*'  Votedf  The  Selectmen  should  give  Secority  to  the  per- 
sons that  shall  engage  pursoant  to  the  foregoing  vote ;  and 
also  the  Selectmen  Procure  the  Com  at  Harvest,  and  Store 
it  for  the  men  until  they  return. 

**  General  Palmer  generously  gave  into  the  hands  of  the 
moderator  One  Thousand  and  Eighty  Dollars^  to  be  equally 
divided  among  the  thirty-six  men  that  shall  first  engage  in 
the  six  months*  service  as  a  Reinforcement  to  the  Continental 
Army.     For  which  the  thanks  of  the  To^  were  voted  him. 

'*  The  Familys  of  such  men  as  shall  engage  for  the  Term 
of  six  months  shaU  be  supply*d  by  the  Selectmen  with  Com, 
Wood,  or  such  other  articals  as  they  stand  in  need  off,  which 
is  to  be  charge  and  Reducted  from  the  wages  of  that  person, 
which  is  to  be  paid  him  in  Corn  upon  his  Returning  home." 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  the  next  day  it  was 
further  voted  to  exempt  from  tax  all  notes  issued  by 
the  town  for  money  loaned  it  to  procure  men.  Two 
days  later  the  town  again  met,  and  then 

''  The  Committee  Reported  that  they  had  Inlisted  thirty- 
one  men,  and  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  Inlisting  the  other 
five  men  which  is  wanting  to  complete  the  first  36  men 
called  for,  and  likewise  a  part  or  aU  the  nine  men  Required. 

*<  Greneral  Palmer  generously  made  the  same  offer  to  the 
nine  men  as  he  did  to  the  36  men,  —  that  was  thirty  dollars 
each  ;  for  which  the  Thanks  of  the  Town  was  again  Voted 
him." 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  on  the  5th  of  July, 
it  was, 

**  after  a  Long  Debate,  Voted  that  the  officers'  pay,  includ- 
ing the  State's  pay,  be  made  equal  to  a  Private." 
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At  another  adjoamed  meeting  on  the  10th, 

«'  die  Votes  that  was  past  on  that  day  (5th)  Coneerning  the 
ofBeen'  pay  being  all  diMumnl'd  and  Toid,  Voted^  To  give 
each  oifieer  that  shaU  go  from  this  Town  for  die  three 
months'  serriee  FiTe  Hmidred  DoDarSv  being  the  same  som 
as  was  Voted  tiie  soldiers  as  a  Bounty ;  also  Toted  the  offi- 
oeis  the  same  pay  from  the  Town,  EzclnsiTe  of  their  other 
pay,  as  the  soldiers  ReceiTe.  Gip.  Neweomb  appeared  to  go 
upon  the  eneoaragement.*' 

The  calls  'for  men  were  incessant  until  1782.  A 
new  crop  of  fighting  material  had  then  matured,  for 
the  boy  not  yet%welve  when  the  skirmiah  at  Concord 
bridge  took  place  was  eighteen  at  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown.  Between  1775  and  1782,  as  nearly  as  can 
now  be  estimated,  Braintree  sent  into  the  field  about 
550  men,  enlisted  for  periods  of  six  months  or  oyer. 
The  number  of  men,  as  well  as  the  length  of  enlist- 
ment, varied  with  the  different  years.  In  1775,  for 
instance,  besides  militia  to  guard  the  coast,  the  town 
sent  not  less  than  150  men,  enlisted  to  the  dose  of 
the  year,  into  Washington's  army  about  Boston.  In 
1776  about  120  men  were  furnished.  In  1777  some 
seventy  were  enlisted  for  three  years.  In  no  year 
were  less  than  forty  sent,  except  in  1781,  when  the 
enlistment  appears  to  have  been  for  four  months 
only.  Under  this  system  the  same  men  in  the  course 
of  a  seven  years*  war  may  have  enlisted  several  times. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  even  estimate  the  por- 
tion of  Braintree's  600  arms-bearing  men  who  actually 
served  in  the  Continental  army,  though  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  the  number  did  not  fall  below  800. 
For  shorter  terms  and  in  the  militia  every  man  in 
town  capable  of  bearing  them  bore  arms.  The  aver- 
age force  of  Continentals  which  the  town  kept  in  the 
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field  would  seem  to  h&ve  been  abont  aeTenty  men. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  those  who  were 
wounded,  or  who  died  in  battle  or  in  camp ;  nor 
do  the  figures  which  have  been  giren  indude  those 
who  served  on  the  sea.  Indeed^  it  is  only  through 
incidental  mention  in  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Adams  that 
we  even  know  that  privateering  was  all  the  rage 
among  the  young  men  of  Braintree.  Yet  not  only 
did  she  so  describe  it  in  1776,  but  five  years  later, 
in  December,  1781,  she  sent  to  her  husband  at  the 
Hague  the  names  of  no  less  than  twelve  Braintree 
boys  captured  in  the  British  Channel  pn  the  privateer 
E^Hiez,  from  Salem,  and  then  confined  in  Plymouth  jail. 
''  Ned  Savil,*' ""  Job  Field ''  and  '' Josiah  Bass  "  were 
unmistakable  North  Precinct  names,  and  doubtless 
several  score  of  others  saw  service  in  this  same  way. 
Nor  was  it  a  service  lighdy  to  be  spoken  of.  The 
supplies  and  munitions  of  war  picked  up  by  the  Yankee 
privateers  went  far  toward  keeping  Washington's  army 
in  the  field. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  men  were  concerned,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Bevolutionary  land  and  sea  service 
combined  kept  at  least  a  fourth  part  of  the  effective 
arms-bearing  force  of  Braintree  continually  employed 
from  1775  to  1782.  They  were  drawn  away  from  all 
peaceful  occupations,  and,  in  place  of  being  producers, 
they  became  consumers ;  and  what  the  consumption  of 
the  war  amounted  to  now  remains  to  be  considered. 
During  the  three  years  prior  to  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord—that is,  between  1772  and  1774  —  Braintree 
raised  annually  by  taxation  the  sum  of  £150  provincial 
money,  or  ^00,  to  meet  current  town  expenses ;  the 
precinct  or  church  levy  being  a  distinct  charge.  In 
1776  the  sum  of  £1,176  was  raised  under  three  separate 
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Tm  ksS  fear  tke 
£Uyy}.  I^iiaa  eorm  w  k3  oahr  five  ■hfllx^s  m 
brhfL  xt§  otdJumi  price  Im5&^  fovr  Aiiliiigs  ;  but  rye 
kftd  <ioiille«l.  Kilia^  lor  Iwclwe  diHi^K,  vkile  wmm  had 
^«me  vp  frooi  three  to  eizlrt  skiilnitrK.  sad  mobaacB 
wMCtobekML  Ib  )bT.  177^.  tlie  SUM  of  X4,000 
w  ordered  to  be  ^mw^mA  immediitel j.  Cor  in  AprO 
m  lequi&iUja  m  kind  o(  sfairta.  riiocft  and  etofhrngs  had 
been  made  oa  the  to«v.  A  saular  lequiaiiMi  for 
bbmkete  kwl  been  made  in  JaaiiaiT,  1777.  In  Jane, 
1779.  another  reqnisitioa  of  shiitB.  shoes  and  stoddnga 
was  made,  the  tovn  to  fumtsh  "^m  nomber  of  theae 
articles  equal  to  one-eerenth  Part  of  the  Male  Inhab- 
itants above  the  Age  of  sixteen  rears  ;**  from  wfaidi 
possihlr  it  mi^t  be  inferred  that  Braintree  Aen  had 
Dearly  one  hundred  men  in  aerrioe.  In  Jannary  the 
s^lecrtmen  had  been  ordered  to  prucure  one  tibooaand 
busliels  of  grain  for  the  town,  and  in  Norember  m  levr 
of  £6,000  was  Toted  ^  toward  defraying  the  charges 
of  the  same.**  The  cnneney  was  now  fast  losing  ite 
raloe,  —  how  fast  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
in  place  of  the  former  allowance  of  twopence  a  head 
for  killing  old  blackbirds,  in  May,  1780,  the  sum  of 
thirty  shillings  was  roted,  while  the  three  shillings  a 
day  for  labor  on  the  highways  became  seren  poonds 
ten  shillings.  Indeed,  there  were  no  longer  any  quota- 
ble prices.  Calico  was  from  thirfy  to  forty  dollars  per 
yard,  molasses  twenty  dollars  a  gadloD,  sugar  four  dol- 
lars a  pound.  In  May,  1780,  the  selectmen  were 
ordered  to  secure  com,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  give 
those  who  enlisted  half  a  bushel  of  it  a  day  instead  of 
money.     In  July  a  requisition  came  for  shirts,  shoesi 
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stockings  and  blankets,  and  another  for  horses ;  in 
September  a  third  for  28,400  pounds  of  beef,  and  in 
December  yet  a  fourth  for  44,983  additional  pounds  of 
beef.  In  August  it  was  voted  to  raise  JC120,000,  and  in 
October  £60,000  more.  At  the  same  time  the  select- 
men were  directed  to  ^^  wait  on  Colonel  Quincy  and 
know  of  him  whether  he  will  lend  the  Town  a  sum  of 
hard  money."  It  nowhere  appears  whether  he  did  so ; 
but  he  would,  even  if  he  had  the  ^'  hard  money  "  in 
hand,  have  been  quite  justified  in  declining  further 
money  transactions  with  the  town,  as  his  last  experience 
in  that  way  had  afforded  convincing  proof  that  the 
same  spirit  Mrs.  Adams  noticed  in  August,  1776,  not 
only  prevailed,  as  she  asserted,  **  everywhere,"  but  it 
pervaded  the  financial  no  less  than  the  military  sys- 
tems. The  New  England  town  organization  was  in 
1776  no  more  exempt  from  jobbery  than  the  Conti- 
nental government  then,  or  the  government  of  the 
United  States  ninety  years  later.  For  years  ugly 
stories  circulated  in  the  town  in  regard  to  a  ^^  hard 
money"  loan  made  to  it  by  Colonel  Quincy  during 
the  fervid  period  of  1775,  until  at  last,  though  not 
before  1796,  the  facts  of  the  transaction  were  made 
public.  It  then  appeared  that  the  whole  sum  bor- 
rowed was  £150,  of  which  £101  only  had  reached  the 
treasury  of  the  town,  the  remaining  £49  having  been 
retained  for  their  own  use  by  three  of  the  selectmen 
of  1775,  respectively  bearing  the  titles  of  Colonel, 
Deacon  and  Major,  all  of  whose  names  were  given, 
though  two  of  them  were  then  dead  ;  and  the  brief 
rei>ort  closed  with  the  statement  that  this  sum  of  £49 
^^  has  not  as  yet  been  accounted  for." 

The  debts  due  from  the  town  to  those  who  *^  ad- 
vanced money  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  men  in  the 
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ire  " 
1mm  ai  Forrr  I>> 

Tfte  pTjfKW'^a  a  vLL:ii  ti«  ec^kctors  of  tuoes  fooiid 
tt^oyUe*  p^A£»l  WA&.  aIsol  seamciv  kss  di&cnk  than 
tlttt  of  the  ko^ders  of  poooe  obii^aaoos.  It  Insal- 
re^y  beea  lUUrd  tku  ia  dwiae  dajs  and  midn'  the 
law»  tiMti  in  force,  after  the  vmrrant  for  the  tax  lerj 
waA  <lt:iiT€T«d  to  the  coostalile  he  became  persooallj 
haiM  for  the  amoant  speci&ed  id  it.  It  was  m  debt 
frcim  him  to  the  tovn  ;  and,  if  he  failed  to  collect  aay 
part  of  it,  for  that  part  he  became  re^onsible,  and 
ma«(t  make  it  good  ex*  go  on  record  as  a  debnlter. 
I>xJdDg  over  the  mystenoos  entries  in  the  Braintree 
town  leeords  now,  — and  those  entries  will  be  found 
duplicated  in  the  records  of  all  the  Maasachnsetts 
towns,  —  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  daring  the  BeToItt- 
tuftizrj  perifxl  any  constable  oonld  hare  performed 
bis  duties,  or  any  town  treasorer  kept  his  accoonts. 
The  confusion  was  inextricable.  It  seems  at  last  to 
hare  settled  itself  on  some  basis  reached  by  oompro^ 
nise,  and  deemed  ^  about  right.** 

Bat  in  1780  the  Massachusetts  towns  had  reoeiTed 
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their  lesson  on  the  subject  of  ^^  fiat "  money,  though 
they  had  not  yet  paid  in  full  for  it.  The  country  was 
flooded  with  counterfeit  bills,  the  regular  issues  were 
discredited,  and  but  half  of  the  £200,000  assessment  of 
1780  was  erer  collected.  In  1781  the  sum  of  £1,400 
in  specig  was  raised,  and  the  town  as  usual  was  called 
on  for  beef  and  clothing  in  kind.  In  1782  only  £700 
were  raised,  but  the  requisitions  for  men  and  supplies 
still  came  in.  In  March,  1783,  the  old  record-book, 
which  had  served  for  fifty-two  years,  was  full,  and 
when  the  town  clerk  bought  a  new  one  he  noted  on  its 
first  page  that  its  price  was  ^*  Five  Silver  Dollars ; " 
and  '^  a  Days  Work  on  Highways,"  instead  of  being 
^^  sott "  at  £7  lOs.  per  day,  was  fixed  at  three  shillings. 
The  paper-money  delusion  was  then  over,  and  effectu- 
ally disposed  of  for  two  generations.  Indeed,  for  long 
years  it  was  supposed  to  be  finally  killed  in  English- 
speaking  America,  as  to  say  that  a  thing  ^^  was  not 
worth  a  continental  '*  passed  into  the  speech  of  the 
people  as  the  proverb  expressing  complete  absence  of 
value ;  but  later  years  have  proved  again  that  nations 
learn  slowly,  and  that  few  sleights  of  hand  have  more 
lasting  fascination  for  the  average  man  than  what  has 
been  happily  termed  *'  the  currency  juggle." 

In  view  of  the  requisitions  in  kind,  and  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  currency,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
was  the  real  money  cost  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
^  Braintree  went  into  it  in  excellent  financial  condi- 

tion,—  a  condition,  indeed,  which  theoretically  was 
almost  ideal,  for,  as  the  result  of  the  sale  of  its 
common  lands,  it  had  interest-bearing  securities  in  its 
treasury  from  which  it  derived  an  income  sufficient 
to  defray  three  fourths  of  its  whole  annual  expenses. 
.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  were,  therefore,  as  nearly 
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exempt  from  taxation  aa  people  dweUii^  in  a  ciriliaed 
eoammnitjr  can  bope  to  be,  for  the  total  annual  muni- 
eipal  levy  exacted  from  2,500  aoola  waa  bat  9270,  or 
leas  than  eleven  cents  each ;  nor  waa  there  any  system 
of  indire- 1  taxation.    Of  coarse  soch  astate  of  a£Eairs 
could  continue  only  so  long  as  the  lessons^f  thrift 
and  economy  which  generations  of  hard,  dose  Cving 
had  ground  into  the  lives  of  the  people,  lasted  and 
were  binding  as  onwritten  laws  upon  them.    The  lime 
inevitably  must  have  come  when  the  absence  of  any 
sense  of  public  burden  would  have  led  to  extravagance 
and  corruption ;  but  in  1770  that  time  was  far  distant. 
The  town  then  was  a  capitalist,  —  a  very  considerable 
money-lender  for  that  day,  —  holding  in  its  treasury 
the  bonds  of  many  of  its  more  prominent  inhabitants, 
bearing  interest  and  secured  by  the  mortgage  of  real 
estate.    In  the  course  of  the  Revolutionary  troubles  all 
this  accumulation  disappeared,  and,  when  peace  came 
at  last,  Braintree  was  heavily  in  debt     The  annual 
tax  levy,  which  before  the  war  was  only  X150,  after 
it  became  £1,000.    The  cases  of  individual  hardship 
must  have  been  many  ;  but,  fortunately,  there  were  in 
those  days  few  who  lived  on  fixed  incomes.    Indeed, 
the  minister  was  almost  the  only  such  person   who 
could  be  suggested.     All  others  were  dependent  for 
support  on  their  hands,  or  the  produce  of  their  fields. 
Taxes  and  the  increased  price  of  labor  more  than  used 
up  the  whole  profits  of  industry,  and,  during  the  entire 
Revolutionary  period,  the  people  were  eating  into  their 
accumulated  substance.     Braintree,  it  has  been  seen, 
kept  an  average  of  at  least  seventy  men  in  the  Conti* 
nental  army,  besides  the  indeterminate  number  em- 
ployed in  the  Massachusetts  service  on  its  uniformly 
unfortunate  independent  exi)editions  to  Maine,  Rhode 
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Island  or  the  like.  While  it  is  impossible  even  to 
approximate  ihe  cost,  expressed  in  hard  money,  of  the 
men  employed  in  tiie  enterprises  last  referred  to,  it 
would  certainly  not  seem  out  of  the  way  to  average 
the  daily  charge  of  those  serving  in  the  Continental 
army  at  three  shillings,  or  fifty  cents,  per  day,  which 
would  include  food,  clothing  and  munitions,  as  well  as 
pay ;  any  possible  margin  of  excess  in  this  allowance 
serving  as  an  offset  for  expense  incurred  on  all  ac- 
counts not  included  in  the  Continental  service.  Es- 
timated on  this  far  from  extravagant  basis,  the  War 
of  Independence  could  not  have  cost  the  inhabitants 
of  Braintree  less  than  $100,000  in  money*  It  has 
been  seen  that  this  sum  was  probably  equivalent  to  a 
quarter  part  of  the  entire  accumulation  since  the  set- 
tlement of  the  town.  That  one  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  community  should  have  been 
thus  consumed  in  distant  military  operations  seems 
incredible ;  and  the  statement  of  the  fact  should  cause 
in  subsequent  generations  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
obstinate  spirit  of  independence  which  nerved  the 
patriot  side.  In  1786  the  population  was  not  yet  so 
large  as  it  had  been  ten  years  before,  in  1776,  and  a 
long  period  of  terrible  depression  followed  the  return 
of  peace.  The  stress  had  indeed  been  great,  and  the 
loss  of  men  and  means  oppressive ;  but  none  the  less 
Braintree  had  been  fortunate,  —  the  vrar  had  never 
once  crossed  the  boundary  of  the  town. 

The  military  contribution  of  Braintree  to  the  War 
of  Independence  was  limited  to  men  and  supplies. 
She  furnished  no  officer  who  rose  to  high  command, 
or  evinced  marked  soldierly  qualities.  Deacon  Joseph 
Palmer  was  commissioned  brigadier  -  general ;  but, 
though  a  man  of  active  nature  and  full  of  enterprise 
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1«  eune  liiii  fnoi  Pi^AVIyCafc.  aal  tfcf.  vlule 
itm  at  Boinree;.  m  sMcsed  to  iLUU^jt  t^  Cod- 
^T«9»  m  E^r-jpe^  AH  arrac:2»9iil3is  kiiis^  been  aade, 
ti^  fn;;ate  Bois^vb  rtt*-jrud  ia  Boatoa  Haifaor  to  eufy 
Lia  abroad,  and  ia  F^braxiT  it  laj  at  aaeiMr  ia  XaB> 
ta^kei  IUaAx.  Ob  tLe  aiorain^  ol  the  ISdi,  Mr. 
Adams  left  hi^  hoa§e  at  Penn's  HiH.  and  accnrnpaaicd 
br  bu  MO  Joha  QiiiiKT«  a  bor  of  tea.  drove  dwm  to 
Xortoo  QniJicj**,  at  Mount  WoUastoo,  on  Oe  Ger- 
ttantovn  road.  EGs  wife  did  not  aeeoapanj  hiB  ; 
mrM  probabl J  she  did  not  feel  equal  to  it.  Hazdij 
ha/l  he  got  to  Norton  Qnincy^s  vhen  a  boat  from  the 
f  rigato  pulled  op  to  the  beach.  In  it  was  Captain 
Twtker^  at  the  Boston.  Coming  np  to  the  house  he 
ynned  Mr.  Adams,  who,  after  writing  a  few  hurried 
lines  to  his  wife,  walked  down  to  the  shore,  and,  bid- 
ding good-by  to  Norton  Qoincy,  the  party  was  rowed 
across  the  bay  to  the  frigate.     As  the  father  and  the 
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young  lad  drew  away  from  the  familiar  land,  they 
could  not  but  have  cast  homesick  glances  back  to  it ; 
for  it  was  midwinter,  and  the  British  were  masters  of 
the  sea.  But  *^  Johnny,"  his  father  wrote,  behaved 
"like  a  man."  1 

Mr.  Adams  returned  after  an  absence  of  eighteen 
months,  reaching  Braintree  on  the  2d  of  August,  1779. 
He  came  home  on  the  French  frigate  La  Sensible,  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  and  his  young  son  were  landed  on 
the  very  beach  of  the  Mount  Wollaston  farm,  close  to 
Norton  Quincy's  house,  from  which  they  had  embarked 
I  in  Commodore  Tucker's  barge  a  year  and  a  half  be- 

fore.^ •  To  those  dwelling  in  the  monotony  of  the  quiet 
Massachusetts  town  it  was  as  if  the  returned,  ocean- 
tossed  wanderers  had  suddenly  dropped  from  the  skies. 
A  week  later  a  town-meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose, 
among  other  things,  of  choosing  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention which  was  to  meet  at  Cambridge,  on  the  1st 
of  September,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  state  con- 
stitution. It  was  voted  to  send  only  one  delegate,  and 
"  the  Honble.  John  Adams,  Esq.,  was  chosen  for  that 
purpose."  The  convention  met,  and  while  in  attend- 
ance upon  it,  with  the  draft  of  the  instrument  the 
preparation  of  which  had  been  committed  to  him' 
still  incomplete,  Mr.  Adams  was  again  sent  abroad, 
and  left  Braintree  on  the  ISth  of  November,  shortly 
before  the  setting  in  of  what  his  wife  afterwards  wrote 
^  to  him  was  "  the  sublimest  winter  I  ever  saw.     In  the 

latter  part  of  December  and  beginning  of  January 
there  fell  the  highest  snow  known  since  the  year  1740 ; 

^  Familiar  Letters  of  John  Adamt  and  hit  TTt/e,  326;  J.  Q.  Adami, 
Memoir$y  zii.  277. 
I  ^  J.  Q.  Adams,  Memoirs,  bu  12. 

/  "  Proc.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Not.  1860,  pp.  88-92. 
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tkat  tbw  to  [tk  ek»  oC  Fcknny]  the 
Baj  hm  bees  froeen  to  hard  dai  peopk  kaive  valked, 
nde  and  ikdckd  over  it  to  Bostoa.  It  m  froeen 
aeieei  XantaHket  BmI  ae  theft  eo  Toad  coaU  eoew 
ia  or  go  out  for  m  aKwth  after  Ae  afeorsk''  But,  like 
BB^  iteedil J  aeme  wintera*  vabrokeB  bj  caie  or  tbaw, 
that  of  1780  m  heakhj,  the  people  of  Bbaintiee  sof- 
f ering  out j  for  need  of  fuel ;  in  that  icapeei  faring 
to  a  OBall  extent  in  the  heidfthipe  of  Waehiagten^e 
anay  in  ita  New  Jeraey  caatoaaMnta,  vhere,  in  the  eoU- 
cat  winter  of  the  eentmy,  die  oiow  laj  two  feet  deep 
about  aoidjen  insnffidendj  snppbed  with  other  food 
or  dothea,  and  the  tenn  of  cnlistnieni  of  m  large  part 
of  whom  expired  with  the  year. 

It  waa  not  ontil  the  wimmer  <yf  1T8S»  when  the  war 
had  been  closed  for  more  than  fire  yeara»  that  Mr. 
Adaaw  retomed  to  Braintree,  and  in  Joty,  1784,  hie 
wife  had  joined  him  in  London.  Fifty-six  jean  later 
Joeiah  Quincj,  then  a  man  Terging  upon  ae^enty,  de- 
acribed  how  he,  a  boy  <rf  twelre,  went  with  hia  mother 
in  Jane  to  bid  Mn.  Adams  farewell  before  the  left  the 
house  at  the  foot  of  Penn*a  EUU,  not  again  to  retain 
to  ity  for  her  Toyage  acroea  the  Atlantic.  ^  I  remon- 
ber  her  a  matronly  beanty,  in  whieh  reapect  she  yielded 
to  few  of  her  aez,  foil  of  joy  and  dcTated  with  hiqie. 
Peace  had  jost  been  declared,  Independence  obtained, 
aiwl  ghe  waa  preparing  to  go  from  that  hamUe  man- 
sion to  join  the  hosbaod  she  loved  at  the  Court  of  St» 
James."  ^ 

1  W]iitMj,Cb«MMnrftwl)MMne,  1640,^59. 
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EXHAUSTION. 

It  was  in  November,  1779,  four  years  and  a  half 

•    before  his  wife  left  Braantree  to  join  him  in  London, 

that  John  Adams  left  with  James  Bowdoin  and  Samnel 

^  Adams,  his  associates  on  the  committee  of  the  Cam- 

I  bridge  convention,  his  unfinished  draft  of  the  Massa- 

chusetts Constitution  of  1780.  On  the  22d  of  the  fol- 
lowing May  ^*  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of 

H  Braintree  qualified  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  a  Repre- 

sentative"—  so  the  record  ran  —  met  in  the  Middle 
Precinct  meeting-house  and  made  choice  of  Rich- 
ard Cranch  to  the  General  Court ;  at  the  same  time 
^'the  male  Inhabitants  of  said  Town  of  the  age  of 
Twenty-one  Years  and  upwards "  were  assembled  to 
consider  of  the  form  of  government  agreed  on  by  the 
convention.  ^*  The  Form  being  Read,  The  Town 
thought  proper  to  choose  a  Committee  to  take  the 

*  same  under  consideration  and  Report  upon  the  ad- 

journment."    A  committee  of  fifteen  was  accordingly 

^  selected,  with  General  Palmer  at  its  head.    This  was 

'  by  no  means  the  first  time  in  recent  years  that  the  in- 

habitants of  Braintree  had  met  to  consider  questions 

^  of  fundamental  law;  and,  indeed,  nothing  could  be 

I  more  characteristic  than   the  formal  and  deliberate 

manner  in  which  they  uniformly  approached  the  sub- 
ject. They  seemed  fully  impressed  with  its  impor- 
tance.    In  February,  1778,  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
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tion  and  Perpetual  Union  then  drawn  np  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  had  been  submitted.  The  Braintree 
record  states  that  in  the  town-meeting  these  articles 
were  ^^  distinctly  and  Repeatedly  read  and  maturely 
considered."  They  were  approved  except  in  one  point. 
The  action  of  the  town  upon  this  was  significant,  as 
showing  how  jealous  the  ordinary  New  Englander  was 
of  his  local  independence,  and  what  a  vast  educational 
work  then  remained  to  be  done  before  a  stable  Federal 
constitution  had  any  dianoe  of  adoption.  It  was  pro- 
vided in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  1778  that 
Congress  should  **have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
and  power  of  determining  on  peace  or  war.*'  For  this 
necessary  provision  the  town  of  Braintree  formally 
submitted  the  following  absurd  substitute:  —  ^The 
United  States  in  Congress  Assembled  shall  first  obtain 
the  approbation  of  the  Legislative  Body  of  each  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  before  they 
shall  determine  on  peace  or  war." 

At  this  same  time  the  General  Court  having  seen 
fit,  as  Bancroft  expresses  it,  to  form  themselves  into  a 
constituent  convention,  submitted  a  draft  of  a  state 
constitution  for  approval  by  the  people.  It  was  con- 
sidered in  a  Braintree  town-meeting  held  on  the  13th 
of  April.  Having  been  read,  it  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  fifteen  to  take  the  same  ^^  under  Consid- 
eration and  Report  upon  the  adjournment."  Capt 
Peter  B.  Adams,  a  younger  brother  of  John,  was 
chairman  of  this  committee.  A  month  later  it  re- 
ported that  those  composing  it  ^*  did  not  approve  "  of 
the  proposed  government,  and  ^*  it  being  put  to  the 
members  present,  thirteen  was  in  favor  of  the  form, 
seventy-four  against  it." 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  history  of  the  world 
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containa  no  record  of  a  people  which,  in  the  institution 
of  its  government,  moved  with  the  caution  which 
during  1779  and  1780  marked  the  proceedings  of 
Massachusetts,^  and  the  truth  of  this  statement  was 
certainly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Braintree.  The 
committee  of  fifteen,  of  which  General  Palmer  was 
chairman,  included  among  its  titled  members  one  gen- 
eral, two  colonels,  two  majors,  one  captain,  one  lieu- 
tenant, two  deacons  and  a  judge,  and  for  two  weeks  it 
had  the  draft  of  the  proposed  constitution  under  care- 
ful advisement.  It  was  understood  to  have  been 
framed  in  large  part  by  their  own  fellow  townsman ; 
but  when,  on  the  5th  of  June,  the  committee  reported 
the  instrument  back  to  the  town-meeting,  it  recom- 
mended *'sum  alterations  and  amendments,  which 
being  read  to  the  Town  was  Voted  and  accepted.'* 
Greneral  Palmer  was  then  chosen  a  delegate,  in  place 
of  John  Adams,  to  attend  the  convention  which  was 
to  perfect  the  draft.  The  first  election  under  the  Con- 
stitution was  held  on  the  4th  of  the  following  Septem- 
ber, and  in  Braintree  106  votes  were  cast  for  gov- 
ernor, of  which  John  Hancock  received  95,  and  James 
Bowdoin  11. 

In  1780  the  war,  so  far  as  Braintree  was  concerned, 

entered  on  the  dreary,  dragging  stage  which  preceded 

its  close  two  years  later.     It  was  in  May  of  this  year 

>  that  Charleston  was  captured  by  the  British  forces, 

y  and   in  August  Gates  was  defeated  at  Camden  by 

Comwallis ;  while  the  next  month  occurred  the  trea- 

/  son  of  Arnold  and  the  execution  of  Andr^.     In  May 

the  Braintree  town-meeting  fixed  the  price  of  a  day's 

work  on  the  highways  *^  at  seven  pounds,  Ten  shiUings 

and  all  other  Labour  in  the  usual  proportion,"  and 

I  Bancroft  (ed.  1876),  yi.  309. 
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Mxm.  AdsDft  vTote  to  WrkiiilnBa,  —  **Ov  poor  old 
enrrencT  k  btfaihmg  its  Imi  6^*9^"*  ^^^  *^»  ^^  yeu* 
alread J  re£errBd  to  as  t^at  of  tbe  nort  Kv«te  ihii, 
vboi  fartT-£v«  mea  weve  caBed  fior  fro^  Bfamtree, 
or  vbat  pneueaD j  amoonted  to  one  naa  out  of  each 
eight  who  vere  sell  left  capaMe  of  bearing  aian. 
The  diffieohr  f  oimd  in  raiang  tkat  lai^  qaola  of  le- 
emits  bas  been  detcribed.  as  well  as  bov  tbe  town 
ptactkallj  nnlli&d  tbe  action  of  tbe  Gcneial  Court 
bj  Ycfdng  ^to  Indemnifr  the  militia  OflBeen 
an  J  Fines  that  maj  be  laj  d  on  tbem  for  < 
or  negkseting  to  Drangfat  tbe  men  wben  Beqnired." 
Mn.  Adams  was  quite  justified  in  writing,  —  ^Tbe 
efforts  are  great,  and  we  give,  tbis  campaign,  more 
than  half  oor  property  to  defend  tbe  other.  He  wbo 
tarries  from  tbe  field  cannot  possibly  earn  sufficient 
at  home  to  lewaxd  bim  wbo  takes  it.**  In  September, 
at  tbe  Teiy  time  of  Arnold's  treason,  a  ^  Silver  money 
Tax**  was  imposed,  and  in  October  Mrs.  Adams 
wrote  telling  how  floor  was  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
pound,  and  mutton  nine  doUara,  —  *^  Money  scarce ; 
plenty  of  goods;  enormous  taxes.**  As  if  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  General  Coort  bad  passed  a  legal 
tender  act  intended  to  bolster  np  tbe  rapidly  Tuiisb- 
ing  Talue  of  the  paper  money,  and  during  tbe  first 
month  of  the  following  year,  1781,  Mrs.  Adams  again 
wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  —  ^  A  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
tender  act  has  passed  the  House  and  Senate.  Tbe 
Governor,  as  has  been  heretofore  predicted,  wben  any- 
thing not  quite  popular  is  in  agitation,  has  the  gout, 
and  is  confined  to  bed.  A  false  weight  and  a  false 
balance  are  an  abomination,  and  in  that  light  this 
tender  act  must  be  viewed  by  every  impartial  person. 
Who  but  an  idiot  would  believe  that  forty  were  equal 
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to  seventy-five  ?  But  the  repeal  gives  us  reason  to 
bope  that  .  .  .  the  heavy  taxes  which  now  distress  all 
orders  will  be  lessened.  .  .  .  Yet  our  state  taxes  are 
but  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  when  compared  with 
our  town  taxes." 

So  affairs  continued,  until,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1783,  exactly  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  Mrs. 
Adams  wrote  the  words  just  quoted,  her  husband  put 
his  name  at  Versailles  to  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace.  The  long,  seemingly  endless  war  was  at  last 
over,  and  now  the  people  of  Braintree,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  State,  began  to  feel  the  full  effects 
of  the  reaction  which  followed.  The  financial  col- 
lapse was  complete ;  business  and  enterprise  seemed 
dead,  and  labor  in  little  demand.  The  discontent 
was  general,  and  an  inferior  set  of  political  leaders 
cropped  out.  It  was  the  time  before  Shays*  insurrec- 
tion. Yet,  so  far  as  the  record  shows,  the  town  of 
Braintree  had  now  fallen  back  into  the  accustomed 
ways;  the  regular  town-meeting  was  held,  and  the 
usual  action  taken  at  it,  the  great  question  of  the  day, 
of  course,  relating  to  finances,  for  they  were  in  dire 
confusion.  The  valuation  for  work  done  on  the  high- 
ways had  fallen  from  the  nominal  paper  price  of  $40 
a  day  in  1781  to  fifty  cents  in  1782,  and  in  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  a  dollar  in  silver  was  ordered  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  $120  in  Continental  currency.  The 
schools  had  been  reopened;  and,  though  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  was  still  in  existence,  its  work  had 
ceased.  But  there  was  one  subject,  besides  the  town 
debts  and  the  badness  of  the  times,  which  now  wor- 
ried Braintree.  The  General  Court  had  passed  an 
act  determining  the  legal  limits  of  the  Sabbath.  Ac- 
cordingly the  warrant  for  the  March  meeting  of  1783 
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ooDtained  aa  aitide  ^thaft  tiie  tamn  maj  adrise 
thereon  and  act  as  tfaer  shall  think  most  agreeable  to 
the  Sacred  Law  of  God.**  When  the  meetii^  had 
ibled.  Deacon  Holbrooke  <rf  the  Middle  Pkeeinei. 
i  chosen  moderator,  and  a  Tote  was  passed  ^  that  it 
should  be  deemed  a  disorder  for  any  peraim  to  go 
npon  the  seats  in  the  meeting-hoose  with  their  fiset.'* 
Finally  the  article  relating  to  the  Lord's  Day  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  seren,  of  which  Joshua  Hay- 
ward  was  chairman.  The  report  of  this  eooimitiee 
was  presented  at  an  adjonmed  meeting,  and,  after 
two  readings,  was  acoeptCMl  and  approTcd.  No  eztiaci 
can  do  jnstice  to  iL  As  the  criticism  of  an  indiTidoal 
town-meeting  npon  a  solemn  legislatiTB  act,  it  is 
unique  and  characteristic.  After  stating  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  act  in  question  the  Sabbath  was  car- 
tailed  six  hours  on  the  ground  that  there  were  ^  de- 
ferant  opinions  among  the  sober  and  Consciencious 
Persons  of  the  same,**  the  report  proceeded  as  fed- 
lows: — 

^A  Tery  slender  excuse  indeed  to  whom  ought  we  to 
hearken  to  the  Great  GoTemor  of  the  world  or  to  the  Voice 
of  the  sober  and  conscieocioos  People,  a  semmilar  exraae 
once  was  given  by  a  King  of  Gods  antient  People  for  his 
di^bedience  of  a  special  command  becaose  he  feared  the 
people  bat  the  inspired  Profits  Introgatire  Answer  was 
hath  the  Lord  as  great  dilgfat  in  bum  offerings  and  sacri- 
fice as  in  obevin^  the  Voice  of  the  Lord  behold  to  obey  U 
better  than  sacrifice  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  Ranilis. 
We  cannot  conceiTe  that  the  diference  of  opinion  or  the 
fear  of  the  People  oo^bt  to  eaase  an  abolition  of  that  sacred 
command  ve  fourth  Commandment  bat  that  it  ouglit  to  have 
it  doe  extent  at  one  end  or  the  other,  perhaps  in  some 
future  daj  this  sober  and  Conscientious  party  may  request 
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an  other  part  of  8ix  honrs  more  to  be  aboliahed  and  00  on, 
ontillthat  Great  and  most  Interesting  command  becomes 
nail  and  void,  not  bjr  the  traditions  of  men,  bat  bjr  Uie  Law 
of  the  State." 

The  next  formal  instructionB  approved  by  the  town 
were  three  years  later,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1786, 
Massachusetts  was  seething  with  that  spirit  of  discon- 
tent which  a  few  months  afterwards  culminated  in 
Shays'  rebeUion. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  individually  the  New 
England  community  then  felt  poor.  Those  who  could 
had  borrowed  at  usurious  interest  to  pay  taxes,  and 
now  no  one  had  any  ready  money.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, seeing  no  way  out  of  the  evil  which  sur- 
rounded them,  the  people  of  Braintree  seem  to  have 
shared  to  the  full  in  the  general  discontent,  and  in 
May,  1786,  after  choosing  a  representative,  a  committee 
of  nine  was  appointed  to  prepare  instructions  for  him. 
This  committee  was  further  directed  to  present  these 
instructions  to  the  town  ^^  for  their  approbation  pre- 
vious to  their  being  delivered  to  the  representative." 
Accordingly,  at  the  adjourned  meeting  three  weeks 
later  the  instructions  were  submitted,  and,  in  the  words 
of  the  record,  ^^  were  debated  upon  untill  it  was  dark  in 
the  house,  and  the  inhabitants  Dispersed  without  pass- 
ing any  Vote  whatever."  Ten  days  later  a  special 
town-meeting  was  summoned  to  further  consider  the 
instructions,  and  anew  committee  of  five  was  appointed. 
The  town  was  now  clearly  bent  on  action,  for  it  gave 
its  committee  thirty  minutes  only  in  which  to  consider 
the  subject.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  moderator 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  the  committee  sub- 
mitted its  report.  The  town's  representative  was 
thereupon  instructed  to  use  his  efforts  to  secure  the 
following  results :  — 
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"Ift  To  remoye  Uie  Court  [State  Legialatore]  fiom 
Boston. 

<'  2dly.  To  Tax  aU  PabUc  Seeorities. 

'*  3dly.  To  Tax  money  on  hand  and  on  Interest 

*'  4thly.  To  Lower  the  Sallery  of  place  men. 

<'5thly.  Make  Land  a  Tender  for  all  debts  at  the  Price 
it  stood  at  when  the  debts  were  contracted. 

''6thly.  To  take  some  measur  to  prevent  the  growing 
Power  of  Attorneys  or  Barristers  at  Law."  ^ 

This  was  in  July.  In  September  following,  three 
months  before  Shays'  outbreak,  these  instructions  were 
more  fully  matured  at  another  town-meeting.  In  their 
final  shape  they  breathed  the  full  communistic  spirit 
of  the  time,  and  contrast  singularly  with  the  better 
papers  of  ten  years  before.  A  new  set  of  men  had 
come  forward  in  town  affaira  who  could  neither  write 
English  nor  grasp  principles  of  political  action.  Brain- 
tree  accordingly  now  indulged  in  the  following  rhe- 
torical bombast :  — 

*^  The  clouds  are  gathering  over  our  heads  pregnant  with 
the  most  gloomy  aspects,  we  abhor  and  detest  violent  meas- 
ures. To  fly  to  Clabs  or  Armes,  to  divert  the  impending 
Ruin  the  consequences  of  which  would  render  us  easy  vic- 
tims to  foreign  and  inveterate  foes.  No  as  Loyal  Subjects 
and  Cytizeus  inflamed  with  true  Patriotism  we  feel  ourselves 
chearfully  willing  to  lend  our  aid  at  all  times  in  supporting 
the  dignity  of  Government,  but  in  as  much  as  tliere  are 
numerous  Grievances  or  intolerable  Burthens  by  some  means 
or  other  lying  on  the  Good  Subjects  of  this  republic,  Our 
Eyes  under  Heaven  are  upon  the  Legislature  of  this  Common- 

^  See  the  articles  in  warrant  for  town-meeting  held  in  Groton  at  this 
time,  Proc.  Mom.  Hist.  Soc,  Series  II.  i.  29(^-300 ;  and  the  causes  of 
public  dUcontent  enumerated  in  the  published  memorial  of  the  Wor* 
eester  county  convention  which  met  at  Leicester,  August  15,  six  weeks 
after  the  town-meeting  in  Braintree.    Barry,  McusachutettSf  iii.  225. 
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wealth  and  their  names  will  shine  Brighter  in  the  American 
annaU  hy  preserving  the  invalnahle  liherties  of  their  own 
People  than  if  they  ware  to  Gary  the  Terror  of  their  Armes 
as  far  as  Qihralter." 

Then  followed  in  ten  specifications  a  statement  of  the 
grrievances  complained  of ,  and  the  remedies  suggested 
therefor.  These  it  is  needless  to  repeat.  What  the 
people  really  objected  to  was  paying  their  debts.  The 
machinery  through  which  debts  were  collected  was 
consequently  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  them.  In  regard 
to  it  they  expressed  themselves  as  follows :  — 

<'  2dly.  That  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  General 
sessions  of  the  Peace  be  removed  in  perpetuam  rei  Memo- 
riam. 

*^  6thly.  We  hnmbly  request  that  there  may  be  such  Laws 
compiled  as  may  crush  or  at  least  put  a  proper  check  or 
restraint  on  that  order  of  Gentlemen  denominated  Lawyers 
the  completion  of  whos  modern  conduct  appears  to  os  to 
tend  rather  to  the  distruction  than  the  preservation  of  this 
Commonwealth." 

Yet  in  this  matter,  also,  the  town-meeting  would 
seem  to  have  served  as  a  safety-valve.  The  discontent, 
for  which  some  ground  did  exist,  there  found  expres- 
sion ;  and  the  people  felt  better  for  it.  The  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction  at  least  had  its  say,  and  afterwards, 
when  the  time  for  decisive  action  came,  the  town 
arrayed  itself  on  the  right  side.  In  December  the 
disturbances  in  the  western  counties  occurred,  and 
courts,  confronted  by  bayonets  and  hickory  clubs,  had 
to  be  adjourned.  On  the  12th  of  January  Governor 
Bowdoin's  appeal  to  law-abiding  citizens  was  issued, 
and  the  Suffolk  militia  were  called  out.  In  a  few 
hours  a  company  was  organized  at  Brackett's  Comer, 
in  Braintree  North  Precinct,  and  on  the  19th  of  Jan- 
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uary  it  marched  away  towards  the  Connecticut,  as  part 
of  Colonel  Badlam's  regiment.  It  was  composed  of 
thirty-eight  men  besides  the  officers,  and  upon  the  roll 
are  found  all  the  old  Braintree  names.  On  the  22d 
of  the  following  February  these  men  were  disbanded 
at  Northampton,  and  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
State  on  their  account  was  ^154  9s.  4d. 

The  vigorous  action  of  the  authorities  had  put  down 
the  rioters;  but  the  depth  of  discontent  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  popular  odium  which  seems  to  have 
attached  to  the  authorities  for  so  doing.  Take  Brain- 
tree,  for  instance.  In  April,  1786,  Governor  Bowdoin 
had  received  there  41  votes,  — all  that  were  cast.  One 
year  later,  having  in  that  year  actually  saved  civil 
government  to  the  State,  he  received  40  votes,  and 
General  Lincoln,  his  military  agent  in  the  work  of 
suppression,  3,  while  his  opponent,  Hancock,  had  181. 
Yet  time,  in  which  to  let  matters  adjust  themselves, 
was  all  that  now  was  needed.  Twelve  months  later, 
when  John  Adams  returned  from  England,  after  nine 
years  of  absence,  he  spoke  of  the  increase  of  population 
as  ^^  wonderful."  As  compared  with  what  he  had  seen 
in  Europe,  he  was  amazed  at  the  plenty  and  cheapness 
of  provisions,  though  the  scarcity  of  money  was  cer- 
tainly very  great.  The  industries  of  the  country  he 
found  in  a  much  better  condition  than  he  expected. 
Politically  the  state  of  affairs  ¥ras  less  to  his  taste,  and 
he  wrote  that  *'*'  the  people  in  a  course  of  annual  elec- 
tions had  discarded  from  their  confidence  almost  all 
the  old,  staunch,  firm  patriots  who  conducted  the  Rev- 
olution, and  had  called  to  the  helm  pilots  much  more 
selfish  and  much  less  skilful."  On  this  point  the 
Braintree  records  bear  lasting  testimony  to  the  correct- 
ness of  his  judgment. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

BECUPERATION. 

DuBiKO  the  next  few  years  no  matters  of  consider- 
able importance  would  seem  to  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  town.  The  people  were  hard  at  work 
repairing  the  losses  of  war.  The  complaint  was  lond 
over  the  crushing  weight  of  taxation,  and  it  was 
heavy  as  compared  with  the  halcyon  days  already 
referred  to  before  the  Revolution,  when  the  tax-gath- 
erer hardly  made  his  presence  felt ;  yet  even  now  the 
burden  was  absolutely  light.  In  Braintree,  for  in- 
stance, the  levy  was  about  $8,800  a  year,  whereas  in 
the  later  colonial  years  it  had  been  but  a  little  over 
9250;  this  seemed  a  large  increase,  but,  after  all, 
93,300  a  year  amounted  only  to  91.20  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  town,  while  a  century  later  the  regular 
annual  levy  was  912  to  each  individual.  Apportioned 
in  this  way  among  the  entire  population,  the  taxes 
levied  to  pay  the  war  debts  of  the  Revolution  were  at 
the  time  of  Shays'  insurrection  not  one  tenth  part  of 
\  what  has  since  become  customary. 

^  And  now,  the  pressure  of  war  being  no  longer  felt, 

4  the  old  questions  which  had  for  years  lain  dormant 

again   presented  themselves.      The   division  of    the 
coimty  and  the  annexation  to  the  town  of  contiguous 
f  territory  included  in  other  townships  were  agitated 

once  more.     Standing  subjects  of  debate  sixt^  years 
before,  it  seemed  as  though  the  town-meeting  would 
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never  liear  die  last  of  tlieai.  How  best  to  take  csre 
of  tho  tovii  poor  was  another  matter  of  oontenti<H& ; 
for  the  poor  the  town  had  always  with  it^  One  party 
adhered  to  outdoor  relief,  —  helping  die  indigent  at 
their  homes,  the  way  which  had  always  been  porsoed ; 
another  party  wished  to  boild  a  poor  Jioiiae,  and  pro- 
Tide  only  for  those  who  were  paapen»  and  in  it.  It 
wastheold  familiar  question,  and  Braintree  was  slowly 
working  oat  a  solatioa  <tf  iL  At  last,  in  1785,  the 
party  of  innoTstion  carried  its  point,  and  the  town 
iwdered  that  an  almshooae  shoold  be  boik  ^  in  the 
form  of  a  Barrack,  to  be  thirty-three  feet  in  length 
and  sixteen  feet  wide.*^  Bat  the  other  party  sno- 
ceeded  in  having  this  vote  reconadered  at  another 
meeting,  held  daring  the  same  month.  The  next 
spring,  the  abnshoaae  people  found  themselves  again 
a  majority,  and  they  not  only  voted  the  baikUng  bat 
clinched  the  matter  by  adding  that  this  vote  shoald 
not  be  reconsidered  at  any  fatare  meeting  anless  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  members  of  the  town  were 
there  presents  This  was  a  new  principle  introduced 
into  the  conduct  of  town  business.  No  such  restric- 
tion on  the  power  of  a  town-meeting  had  ever  been 
attempted  before,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
no  <Nie  recorded  his  dissent  to  it  now.  'Rat  under 
this  vote  the  almshouse  was  built,  and  die  town  poor 
moved  into  it ;  the  overseer  receiving  X3  10s.  for  his 
services  the  first  year,  and  his  soccessor  X6  for  the 
second  year. 

The  need  of  a  reorganization  of  the  schools  also 
began  to  make  itself  felt.  In  1790  an  attempt  was 
made  to  divide  the  town  into  districts.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  but  its  report, 
when  it  made  one,  was  rejected,  and  the  town  decided 
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to  go  on  in  ihe  ancient  way,  having  ^  a  Gramer  School 
keept  nine  months,  three  in  each  precinct  beginning 

I  in  the  North  and  so  on  to  the  Middle  and  South." 

This  action  seems  to  have  caused  great  discontent  in 
the  North  Precinct     Those  living  there  felt  that  they 

^  were  numerous  enough  and  sufficiently  prosperous  to 

i  have  a  school  of  their  own.    They  naturally  did  not 

like  sending  their  children,  during  three  of  the  nine 

t  months'  yearly  schooling,  two  miles  away  to  the  Mid- 

dle Precinct,  and,  during  another  three  months,  four 

\  miles  away  to  the  South  Precinct    Yet  the  only  al- 

I  temative  to  so  doing,  under  the  arrangement  which 

the  town  had  voted,  was  to  give  the  children  but  three 

'  months'  schooling  a  year ;  and  this  was  what  the  vote 

really  meant     Accordingly,  the  question  of  political 

I  separation  suddenly  awoke  from  long  sleep.     The  oen- 

:.  tury  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  this  question  had 

^  been  agitated  during  its   earlier  years,  —  at  a  time 

which  no  man  now  active  in  town  affairs  could  remem- 

^  ber.     Sixty  years  before  it  had  come  up  for  serious 

consideration,  and   been  referred  to  a  committee  of 

)  eight  of  which  John  Quincy  was  chairman.     The  re- 

port of  thb  committee  was  unanimous  and  favored 
the  proposed  division ;  but  the  reception  it  met  with 
in  town-meeting  was  emphatic.  The  townsmen  of  that 
day  had  evidently  come  to  the  meeting  prepared  to 

*^  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.     The  report 

having  been  read,  the  record  proceeds  as  follows :  — 

*<  After  which,  upon  a  motion  made  the  question  was  pat 
whether  the  agreement  of  the  committee  should  be  voted 
article  by  article,  and  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

''The  question  was  then  put  whether  all  the  articles 
thereof  should  be  voted  upon  at  once,  it  passed  again  in  the 
negative. 
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T\k  took  pbtt  m  Janj.  17^; 

v:»  at^VB  brcfcz^  «pL  aad  tike 
vfetiKT  tLe  towm  voc^  imwtsAr  its  1 
umI  it  pftSK^l  ia  tibe  nc^atiTe.  It 
to  Md  tLat  nrxrinz  Bure  w  kearl  o«  tke  mbjeel  oC 
difidin^  the  tova.  The  peaple  •iaowgd  tkat  thej 
were  doI  read  j  £or  it,  and  tlie  castomaiy  leaden  wlio 
KseiB  to  hare  vorked  the  pSaa  up,  vcie  cwiipelled  to 
djT^  it. 

Bot  eren  in  the  New  Englaitd  o(  the  fighteeath 
eeutufj  the  passage  <rf  sixtr  years  changed  conditions 
fooiewfaai;  and  now  when  in  Maj,  1790,  an  artide 
kxJung  to  a  territorial  division  of  the  town  was  in- 
ferted  in  the  warrant,  the  town-meeting  diiuniifd  it 
onlj  after  considerable  debate.  Then  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  year  one  faondred  and  twenty  inhabitants 
of  the  North  Precinct,  and  fifteen  inhabitants  of  those 
portions  of  Dorchester  and  ^lilton  lying  immediately 
srnith  of  the  Neponset,  joined  in  a  petiticm  to  the 
General  Coart  that  the  regions  in  which  they  lired 
might  be  incorporated  together  as  a  distinct  town. 
The  petition  came  before  the  Senate  for  its  action  in 
January,  1791.  While  it  was  stiU  pending  a  Brain- 
tree  town-meetiug  was  called  to  consider  it. 
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The  struggle  between  the  precincts  took  place  over 
the  choice  of  moderator,  and  the   record  says  that 

^  ^  after  a  long  dispute  it  was  finally  voted  to  chuse  the 

moderator  by  ballot,   and  Maj.  Stephen   Penniman 
was  chosen  by  93  votes  out  of  152."     In  other  words, 

^  the  Middle  and  South  precincts  were  united  against 

^  the  North,  and  outnumbered  it.     A  committee  of  six 

was  then  chosen  to  appear  before  the  Legislature  by 

*  counsel  to  oppose  the  division  of  the  town,  and  its 

representative  was  instructed  to  use  his  influence  to 
the  same  end.  Nor  did  the  other  precincts  desist 
from  their  opposition  to  the  inevitable  so  long  as 
opposition  to  it  could  be  made.  The  dislike  to  any- 
thing which  looks  like  political  dismemberment  seems 
ingrained;  and,  in  the  case  of  New  England,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  the  people  most  object  to, — 
the  surrender  of  local  independence  through  consoli- 
dation, or  the  supposed  loss  of  local  influence  through 
separation.  Action  towards  either  has  never  failed  to 
awaken  a  conservative  feeling,  which  saw  nothing  but 
political  disaster  in  not  keeping  things  exactly  as  they 
then  were.  This  was  the  experience  of  Braintree  in 
1791 ;  and  in  September  of  that  year  another  town- 
meeting  was  held  which  voted  to  put  forth  one  last 
effort  before  the  legislative  committee  in  behalf  of  the 
ancient  limits.  It  was  unavailing.  On  the  22d  of 
February,  1792,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  years,  lack- 
ing three  months,  after  its  original  incorporation  as 
Braintree,  the  North  Precinct  was  set  off,  and  ordered 
to  be  caUed  by  the  name  of  Quincy.  This  act,  also, 
was  signed^  as  governor  of  the  State,  by  John  Han- 
cock, who  had  himself  been  bom,  brought  up  and 
found  a  wife  in  the  territory  thus  made  a  town. 

It  has  already  been  explained^  how  the  name  of 

1  Supra,  711. 
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Qcsatj  Asmeed  to  he  wAsttoL  At  the  tiae,  tfe 
efaoKe  WW  Bot  wfacfZIr  ■inifirtiMj.  Govasar  Haa- 
eoekvasdiesat  diekeiTfaiof  tint  penonal  popularitT 
wliieb  he  enyyjtd  in  IfiMMliiiiiiii  to  a  degree  wUck 
BO  other  pablie  mam  has  sbaee  etpaDed,  aad  there 
wcfe  those  who  did  not  (or^  that  he  was  a  aalm  oC 
the  Xr>rth  PreeiDCt.  They  wanted  the  new  town  to 
be  aamed  after  him.  Eichard  Cranch,  who»  it  will 
be  rcwMmbered,  had  selected  the  maamt  o£  Qoincj,  was 
at  this  time,  and  in  the  ahaenre  of  John  i^dimi,  the 
leading  eitiaen  of  the  town.  He  had  mairied  the  chkst 
daogfater  of  Panon  Smith,  of  WcjaHmth,  whose 
sister,  Abigail,  two  jeats  afterwards*  in  17&4,  became 
the  wife  of  John  Adamt^  ConaeqoentlT,  Kr.  Cianc^ 
and  Jehn  Adamn  were  brothers-in4aw,  and  their 
wiTes  were  grand-daoghten  of  CcL  John  Qoiw^. 
llenee,  piobablj,  the  selection  of  the  name.  Sab8&> 
qnentlj  a  jodge  of  the  Court  of  Gmunon  Fleas,  as 
well  as  Qainey's  first  postmaster,  Richard  Crandi  is 
now  remembered  throogh  his  son  and  among  lawyers, 
in  connection  with  that  series  of  reports  which  con- 
tain the  early  decurions  of  Marshall. 

On  the  eighth  of  Mareh,  two  weeks  after  the  act  in- 
corporating it  was  passed,  Qnincy  held  its  first  town- 
meeting,  and  chose  Major  Ebeneaer  Miller  at  the  head 
of  its  board  of  selectmen,  thns  showing  that  Major 
Miller's  former  Chnrch  and  Tory  prochYities  were  not 
remembered  against  him.  At  the  meeting  in  May 
for  the  choice  of  a  representative  the  question  of  the 
town  name  was  brought  up,  and  a  strong  effort  made  to 
have  it  changed  to  Hancock.  After  what  is  reported 
to  have  been  a  long  and  somewhat  heated  discussion,  it 
was  voted  by  a  narrow  majority  not  to  take  up  the 
article  in  the  warrant  relating  to  the  matter.     This 
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setded  the  question;  and  the  name  of  Qainoy,  thus 
preserved,  has  since  been  multiplied  and  made  familiar 
in  eonnection  with  other  and  larger  towns  in  regicms 
which  had  then  hardly  been  explored. 

The  political  history  of  Quinoy  as  recorded  in  the 
town-books  during  the  thirty-eight  years  which  next 
ensued  shows  few  points  of  general  interest  It  was 
a  period  of  peace.  The  people  had  in  a  great  degree 
made  good  the  losses  of  the  war,  and  they  were  intent 
on  bettering  their  condition*  Year  after  year  the  town 
offices  were  filled,  the  reg^ular  appropriations  made, 
new  roads  laid  out,  and  local  questions  discussed.  One 
generation  went  off  the  stage ;  another  came  upon  it. 
An  almshouse  was  built  on  the  old  Coddington  farm  in 
1815  at  a  cost  of  #1,978.18 ;  and  when  in  the  same 
year  the  town-hall  and  school-house  was  burnt  down, 
the  building  which  sufficed  for  both  purposes  was 
presently  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $2,100.  Through  long 
years  the  question  of  where  the  new  building  should 
stand  —  whether  ^^  adjoining  the  burying-ground,"  or 
*^  adjoining  Mr.  Quincy's  sheds,"  or  ^^  north  of  Mr. 
Burrell^s  house,"  or  *'  opposite  the  engine-house  "  — 
was  earnestly  discussed.  Finally  it  was  placed  next 
the  burying-ground.  It  was  then  only  eight  years 
since  this  had  been  inclosed.  In  it  lay  the  bones  and 
dust  of  four  generations  that  had  lived  and  died  in  the 
North  Precinct  It  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Plymouth 
road,  an  open  and  uncared  for  common,  in  which  the 
swine  ran  at  large  and  cattle  grazed.  Nor  was  there 
in  this  apparent  desecration  anything  offensive  to  New 
England  eyes.  The  gravestones  were  rooted  up  by  hogs 
and  trodden  down  by  cows ;  the  children  played  among 
them :  but  it  had  been  so  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
it  should  be  so  now  wronged  no  one's  sense  of  fitness. 
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^rT»  Ma^  vp  tte  r^gVa 

|Mii     I  Iff  «■  tte  &a  of 

tifr§  AT.  ^mL  tftr^QTA  J->ea  i^ssry  AduBS  aad  Josak 

aaie  a*  ex£k25T«ij  a  peace  of  Itw 
Bat  !arn.i*sE&ZT  tae  reeirii  of  1 
tePVBKyf  t^«arl>!r  j^anof  t^  aiaetMBSk  ccntaiTaie 
apt  to  be  vzz^vfdT^  ^^^  reveal  taa£siams  ^vUck 
lave  a  vpe>ne»  o£  K>ii«e^4ge  flarDr.  For  msttBoe,  ia 
ITC^  h  vaft  Too^  ia  Q:iiacT  *-  to  ka^«  Hospitals  is 
tfywn  for  tLfr  parpose  or  luettedt  of  iLoae  vho  dme  to 
hare  tiMr  grA-iox,"  AjmI  again,  ia  l^if^.  it  a  i 
terviMDri&tizi^.  tbe  SCO v^  of  raecinad«>o  i 
aod.  after  pr^lDoz^  drrbase.  die  nmjorTtT  derided 
a{?aiiL<t  h.  Piracr.  or.  as  h  was  more  drlieatelT  called, 
pnrat«erin^«  kad  strong  attiaraoos  then  for  the  more 
adrenturoms  sp:nt&  Tbe  United  States  was  at  peaee 
m  \\h  the  world,  hot  England  and  Franee  were  at  war ; 
a«ord:ngij,  on  Aogiist  12.  1793,  just  as  the  Frencu 
re:zn  of  terror  h^Tan,  Benjamin  Beale,  Richard  Cranch 
and  Moses  Black  were  made  a  standing  eommittee  ^  to 
see  that  there  be  not  anj  priTateers  fitted  oat  from  this 
place  bj  anj  of  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
others  against  anj  of  the  beligerent  powers,  in  order 
that  a  strict  nentralitr  be  kept  between  us  and  them.** 
Harin^  thas  di<po$eil  of  international  questions,  local 
a5airs  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the  town,  and  the 
hoin  were  fixed  at  which  **  for  the  fatnre  the  BeD  tole 
on  Snndaj  for  beginning  divine  serrice/'  A  few  years 
btPT,  in    1804,  the   singers   are  granted   twenty-five 
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dollars  *^to  procure  a  baas  viol  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
gregation ; "  and  in  1818,  Mr.  Daniel  Hobart  is 
^  authorized  and  directed  to  keep  the  boys  in  order 
iir  the  meeting-house  on  Sundays/'  All,  be  it  remem- 
bered, by  formal  votes  of  nineteenth  century  town- 
meetings. 

The  separation  of  the  precincts  had  thus  once  more 
united  town  and  parish,  and  the  political  and  religious 
organization  fell  naturally  back  to  just  what  it  was 
a  whole  century  before.  The  town  again  regulated 
every  detail  of  church  management  In  1810  the 
selectmen  were  ^  authorized  to  appoint  a  sexton  and 
to  mark  out  his  duty ; "  and  two  years  later  it  was 
made  a  part  of  the  sexton's  duty  ^'  to  ring  the  bell  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon  and  nine  o'clock  at  night."  The 
nine  o'clock  evening  bell  was  the  New  England  curfew, 
and  originated  in  a  real  and  general  need  at  a  time 
when  watches  were  an  expensive  luxury  within  the 
reach  of  the  rich  only,  and  cheap  clocks  had  not  yet 
been  invented.  Through  seventy  years  after  1810  the 
nine  o'clock  curfew  rang  regularly  in  Qnincy  from  the 
meeting-house  tower. 

The  church  singing  was  also  matter  of  grave  dis- 
cussion. The  introduction  of  Hezekiah  Bass  and  the 
^^  great  bass  viol "  into  the  choir  in  1804  had  not  been 
unopposed.  Indeed  an  ancient  and  conservative  wor- 
shipper was  so  offended  thereat  that  he  rose  from  his 
seat  and  incontinently  departed  from  the  edifice,  re- 
marking as  he  went  that  ^'  he  did  not  want  to  go  to 
God's  House  to  hear  a  great  fiddle."  But  the  bass  viol 
proved  merely  the  edge  of  the  entering  wedge,  and  in 
1821  the  question  was  agitated  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  to  have  the  selectmen  hire  a  *^  professed  Master 
of  Sacred  Musick." 
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The  salary  of  the  minister  also  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  town  hardly  less  during  this  period  than  it 
had  a  century  and  a  half  before,  in  the  days  of  Parson 
Tompson.  Mr.  Whitney  had  always  received  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  which  sum  — -  such  was  the  immo- 
bility of  that  time  —  had  for  a  hundred  and  seventy 
years  been  considered  ''  a  comfortable  support  in  this 
part  of  the  world."  ^  To  this  stated,  contract  salary 
the  town  had,  by  annual  vote,  been  in  the  custom  of 
adding  a  further  sum  of  one  or  two  hundred  dollars. 
In  1808  Mr.  Whitney  asked  to  have  his  stipend  in- 
creased to  eight  hundred  dollars ;  but  the  request  was 
not  complied  with.  In  April,  1811,  he  addressed  an- 
other letter  to  his  parishioners  on  the  subject  asking 
that  his  salary  be  increased  to  f  860.  This  letter  was 
referred  to  a  committee  which  in  due  time  reported 
that  the  pastor's  request  was  wholly  reasonable,  and 
that  his  ^*  sallary  was  inadequate  to  his  suitable  main- 
tenance ;  "  but  in  view  of  ^^  the  uncertain  and  fluctu- 
ating state  of  our  public  affairs,  the  great  embarrass- 
ment under  which  we  at  present  suffer,  and  the  threat- 
ening prospect  of  still  greater,"  a  postponement  of  the 
question  was  recommended.  A  vote  of  three  hundred 
dollars  additional  salary  for  the  current  year  was  then 
passed.  But  from  this  correspondence  it  would  seem 
not  unfair  to  infer  the  change  of  values  and  the  stan- 
dard of  living  had  been  such  that  a  salary  of  $900  in  a 
Massachusetts  town  of  1810  was  about  the  equivalent 
of  a  salary  of  £90,  or  $300,  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore. This  it  would  also  be  found  ^  is  not  far  from  the 
proportionate  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  during  the 
same  period. 

1  Mem,  HisL  of  Botton,  ii.  409. 

s  Report  (Mass,)  on  the  Statistics  of  Labor,  1885,  201-312. 
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The  ^'  threatening  prospect  **  in  pnblic  affairs  here 
allnded  to  was  the  impending  war  with  Ghreat  Britain 
of  1812-14.  Quincy  was  a  Federalist  town.  John 
Adams,  true  to  his  old  patriotic  and  Reyolntionary 
instincts,  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Madison 
administration,  which  his  son,  John  Quincy,  was  then  * 
representing  at  St.  Petersburg;  but  his  townsmen 
were  on  the  other  side.  Warm  passages  used  to 
occur.  Nearly  seventy  years  afterwards  a  Quincy 
boy  of  that  time  gave  the  following  entertaining  ac- 
count of  one  such  incident.  It  is  merely  necessary  to 
premise  that  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  it  was  a 
near  neighbor  of  Mr.  Adams',  and  in  his  time  the 
most  useful  citizen  of  Quincy :  — 

'^  I  remember  yery  well  at  a  social  dinner-party  in  time 
of  the  war,  when  the  political  element  ran  perhaps  as  high 
as  ever  it  did,  that  I  had  the  honor  as  well  as  pleasure  to 
stand  behind  the  President's  chair  as  waiter.  Directly  on 
his  left  was  seated  Thomas  Greenleaf,  a  violent  Federalist, 
who  was  bearing  down  upon  the  old  gentleman  with  more 
zeal  than  discretion.  The  President  bore  it  as  long  as  be 
could,  when  he  raised  his  left  hand  and,  instead  of  bringing 
it  down  on  Mr.  Greenleafs  head,  which  be  might  perhaps 
have  done  with  as  much  propriety,  he  brooght  it  down  upon 
the  table  near  him  with  a  force  that  made  the  plates  and 
glasses  rattle,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  could  not  be 
misunderstood,  'Tom  Greenleaf,  hold  yoar  tongue!  you 
are  always  down  on  me  when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it' 
The  scene  which  followed  reminds  me  of  that  passage  which 
says,  *  There  was  silence  in  Heaven  for  half  an  hoor.' " 

But  at  this  time  Mr.  Greenleaf  represented  mucb 
more  nearly  than  the  old  ex-President  what  was  the 
prevailing  political  sentiment  in  Quincy.  At  every 
annual  election  from  1812  to  1815,  Governor  Strong, 
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the  FedcnHst  and  maA^wt  candidite.  poOed  mmAj 
three  ToCes  to  kk  oppooeot*!  one;.  His  aBaUert  oi^ 
jority  WW  m  ISliL  win  lie  lad  €oe  kimdied  and 
tweoty^eerca  Toies  to  fiftr-nuie  CMt  for  Elbridge 
Geny.  The  secood  w  vith  Gmi  Britain 
ingly  left  w>  nioie  anrin  thaa  the  dd  Fmc 
oo  the  town  lecord-book;  and,  indeed,  cviag  to  Ae 
disloyal  and  almost  tveasooahle  aetioo  cf  the  state 
goYenment,  the  Qnincj  militia  me  called  out  bat 
twiee,  marchiiig  oooe  to  Sooth  Boston  and  onee  to  Co- 
haatet.  An  afaeordl j  large  town  boonty,  in  addition 
to  the  state  pa j,  was  Yoced  to  those  called  into  serrice 
in  Jane,  1814  ;  bat  one  short  experience  suflipwl,  and 
in  December  this  vote  was  ^  so  br  repealed  as  not  to 
<^rate  in  fature.**  Yet  at  this  time  the  uneasiness 
was  great  in  the  seaport  towns.  The  British  ships  of 
war  were  always  hoTcring  on  the  coast,  and  in  Ae 
aotamn  a  flotilla  ascended  the  Connecticat,  destroy- 
ing more  than  a  score  of  vessels.  Edmond  Qainey« 
in  his  life  of  his  father.  President  Josiah  Qaincy  of 
Harvard  College,  has  rividly  reprodoced  the  sensa- 
tions in  those  days  of  the  dwellers  on  Qoincy  Bay :  — 

*'A  genend  tense  of  posonsl  inseeori^  pterailed  sD 
aloDg  the  seabosrd.  ...  In  these  iqiprehensioiis  the  funfly 
at  Qaincy  had  good  reason  to  share.  For  the  estate  boonds 
on  the  ocean,  and  the  fears  of  boat  atta^  and  foraging 
parties  which  had  haantcd  the  roof  thirty  years  before  re- 
tnmed  again  to  disturb  its  repose.  ETery  ahip  enters  and 
leaTes  the  port  of  Boston  in  fall  view  of  the  windows  of  the 
hotue,  and  it  may  well  be  belieyed  that  a  sharp  lookoat  was 
kept  op  in  the  direction  of  the  lighthoose.  The  first  naval 
spectacle  discerned  from  the  post  of  observation^  however, 
was  a  memorable  and  an  aaspicioon  one.  It  was  the  en- 
trance of  the  *'  Constitation  '  into  the  harbor,  on  the  29th  of 
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AngiiBt,  1812,  after  the  capture  of  the  '  Guerriere*'  .  .  . 
Toward  evening  the  frigate  (recognized  as  the  ^Constita- 
tion ')  came  in  under  foil  sail,  and  dropped  her  anchor  be- 
side Rainsf ord  Island  —  then  the  Qoarantine  Qronnd.  The 
next  morning  a  fleet  of  armed  ^ps  appeared  o£F  Point 
Alderton.  As  they  rapidly  approached,  the  ^  Constitation ' 
was  observed  to  raise  her  anchor  and  sails,  and  go  boldly 
forth  to  meet  the  apparent  enemy ;  bat,  as  the  frigate  passed 
the  leader  of  the  fleet,  a  friendly  recognition  was  exchanged, 
instead  of  the  expected  broadside.  They  joined  company, 
and  the  '  Constitation '  led  the  way  to  Boston.  It  was  the 
squadron  of  United  States  ships,  then  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Rodgers,  unexpectedly  returning  from  a  long  cruise. 
'^  A  few  days  afterwards,  HuU,  who  had  just  taken  the 
I  '  Gnerriere,'  came  with  Decatur  to  breakfast  at  Quincy. .  .  • 

I  This  breakfast  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  ray  own  recollec- 

tions. I  was  a  very  little  child,  but  I  remember  perfectly 
well  sitting  on  Decatur's  knee,  playing  with  his  dirk,  and 
looking  up  at  his  handsome  face,  the  beauty  of  which  struck 
even  my  childish  eyes,  and  which  I  still  seem  to  see  look- 
ing at  me  from  out  the  far  past  ...  As  I  have  already 
related,  every  ship  that  enters  or  leaves  the  harbor  can  be 
seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house.  And  as  the  trium- 
phant entry  of  Hull  in  the  *•  Constitution,'  after  his  victory 
over  the  '  Guerriere,'  had  been  discerned  from  the  post  of 
observation,  so  was  the  departure  of  Lawrence  in  the  'Chesa- 
peake'on  hb  fatal  quest  of  the  '  Shannon,' — doomed  to 
*  give  up  the  ship,'  but  only  with  his  life ;  and,  with  the 
telescope,  the  *  meteoi^^ag  of  England '  could  be  seen  from 
time  to  time  flying  at  the  masthead  of  men-of-war  that 
prowled  about  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  so  that  it  was  no 
idle  fear  which  suggested  the  probability  of  a  midnight  visit 
from  a  party  of  foragers  or  pillagers  to  that  solitary  shore. 

*'  One  Sunday  there  was  an  alarm  that  the  enemy  had 
landed  at  Scituate,  a  dozen  miles  away.  The  news  was  an- 
nounced in  the  meeting-house  during  Divine  service.    The 
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[  It  OMe,  aad  the  Tilb^  vai  an 
The  hdk  nagy  tiw  dnuM  beat  to 
peaiee  naiclied  to  meet  the 
to  aij  theft  thejr  <iid  Bot  find  him. 
it  wee  ott  the  Soedej  fioQeving  thii  £dae 
ahum  thaft  the  T*'*^*t*ft  eonraaDiea,  is  uidlui'm,  afttnided  eei^ 
▼iee  to  tetam  thanks  for  their  feripf  from  the  ■■■uha  of 
th«r  eoemiee ;  though  it  maj  hare  been  after  eome  move 
real  and  neaxcr  danger.  Bat  the  ciicumitaaee  made  a  de^ 
impranon  on  m j  joong  mind  hj  the  ddi^itfal  Taiielj  it 
gave  to  the  otoal  monotony  of  Sanday." 

It  wae  at  this  time  that  tiie  town  appointed  a  com- 
mittee  to  confer  with  similar  oommittees  of  the  towns 
of  HiDgliam  and  Weymouth,  to  devise  ^  some  meas- 
nres  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  this  and  those 
{owns  against  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.**  Bat  the 
enemy  did  not  come ;  and  the  actual  contribution  of 
Quincy  to  the  burden  of  the  war  of  1812  was  prac- 
tically limited  to  the  sum  paid  in  bounties,  and  a 
special  state  tax  of  nine  hundred  dollars.  One  coast- 
ing schooner  also,  owned  in  the  town,  while  on  her 
way  from  the  Penobscot  to  Quincy,  was  boarded  off 
Gloucester  from  an  ambitions  privateer  out  of  that 
port,  and,  after  some  ^  ferocious  conduct "  on  the  part 
of  the  captors,  was  carried  into  Marblehead.  What 
individuals  from  among  the  youth  of  Quincy  may 
have  served  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  or  fought  in  the 
naval  battles  of  Hull,  Decatur  and  Bainbridge,  no- 
where appears.  The  official  record  of  the  town  in  this 
war  is  unpleasantly  meagre. 

The  sum  raised  by  taxation  for  town  expenses  in 
1815  was  $4,000,  which  covered  also  the  expenses  of 
the  church.  The  growth  of  the  appropriation  was  very 
slow.     In  1792  it  had  been  £350,  or  $1,160,  of  which 
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£lb  had  been  on  account  of  the  schools.  Of  these 
there  was  still  bnt  one,  —  the  grammar  school  at  the 
centre, — while  the  germs  only  of  outlying  district 
schools  were  to  be  found.  During  the  first  ten  years 
of  independent  town  life  (1792-1801)  the  average 
annual  levy  by  taxation  was  f(l,680,  or  about  f  1.60  to 
an  inhabitant  on  account  of  both  town  and  parish ;  but 
by  1800  the  annual  appropriations  had  increased  to 
$2,100,  and  thence  to  $3,800  in  1810.  In  1820  they 
were  $4,000.  Four  years  later  the  town  was  separated 
from  the  parish,  and  accordingly  the  appropriation 
for  that  year  fell  to  $2,800.  In  1829  it  was  $3,600. 
Perhaps  a  fivefold  increase  in  forty  years.  The  long 
period  of  immobility  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

Up  to  1824,  the  great  items  of  expense  were  the 
church,  the  schools  and  the  town  poor;  after  1824 
they  were  the  schools  and  the  poor.  These  have  both 
been  elsewhere  referred  to.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  town  poor  throughout  the  col- 
onial period  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  it  has 
been  since.  In  1812,  for  instance,  $1,000  was  raised 
for  that  purpose,  while  only  $785  was  raised  for  the 
schools  and  $800  for  the  church.  In  1813  the  poor 
cost  $1,665,  or  as  much  as  both  the  schools  ($800) 
and  the  church  ($850)  combined.  A  reform  was  then 
instituted,  and  in  1819  the  schools  cost  $1,000,  while 
the  church  cost  $850,  and  the  poor  had  been  reduced 
to  $770.  In  1824  their  cost  had  been  still  further 
reduced  to  $628,  while  that  of  the  schools  had  risen 
to  $1,150 ;  but  the  poor  yet  occasioned  one  quarter 
part  of  the  whole  tax  levy.  Meanwhile  the  highway 
tax  did  not  appear  in  the  estimates  at  all,  for  it  was 
still,  as  in  1766,  paid  in  kind,  or,  as  the  vote  of  April, 
1825,  readt  ^^  For  each  Day's  work  one  Dollar,  for  each 
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joke  erf  oxen  one  doDar  per  Daj,  for  endi  Hone  and 
Cart  one  dollar  per  Daqr,  for  ea^  fdow  fifty  ecnts  per 
Day,  and  for  each  ox-Cart  twenty-fire  eenta  per  day.** 
In  1829  the  total  asaesment  wm  •3,668.  Of  this, 
•1,563  was  for  the  support  of  the  ^efaoola,  the  Maatei 
at  the  centre  grammar  school  recei  ring  •500,  for  which 
som  regularly  paid  he  had,  it  has  already  been  seen, 
agreed  four  yean  preriooely  **  to  gire  op  all  other 
husinefls  and  derote  his  whole  time  to  the  sdiooL** 
The  school  committee  was  further  allowed  •5for  **  ink 
and  brooms,"  which  were  all  the  ^  incidentals  **  then 
recognized,  and  •CO  for  fneL  The  district  schools 
were  allowed  from  •SO  to  ^120  each.  For  their  ser- 
vices  as  selectmen,  assesson  and  OTcrseere  of  the  poor, 
Messrs.  Souther,  Wood  and  Taylor  received  respec- 
tively •70.28,  •30.14  and  •25.68.  For  the  repair  of 
highways  •OOO  was  deemed  sufficient.  One  thwiffun^ 
dollars,  or  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole,  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  the  poor. 

Such  were  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  a  town 
which  now  counted  a  population  of  2,200  souls,  and 
which  was  at  last  rapidly  growing  in  wealth,  for  its 
assessed  valuation  in  1830  exceeded  •800,000.  The 
burden  of  taxation,  when  compared  either  with  popula- 
tion or  wealth,  was  scarcely  a  sixth  part  of  what  it 
afterwards  became,  and  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  education  of  each  child  in  the  public  schools,  which 
half  a  century  later  was  sixteen  doUan  a  year,  was 
then  but  three.  Without  entering  into  any  compar- 
ison of  the  schools  or  the  roads  of  1830  with  those  of 
1880,  it  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  the  years 
between  1810  and  1830  were  in  Quincy  the  golden 
period  of  the  old  Massachusetts  town  government 
Never  before  had  it  been  so  strong,  so  pure  and  so 
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systematio  as  then  ;  never  had  it  done  its  work  so  welL 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  absolutely  model  government  ^'  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

That  this  was  so  was  due  in  part  to  the  condition  of 
the  town  itself,  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  one  man. 
In  1810  the  population  of  Qaincy  was  stiU  thoroughly 
homogenous ;  and  it  had  not  ceased  to  be  so  in  1880. 
It  was  the  original  Massachusetts  stock ;  the  people 
were  the  children  of  the  soil.  Still  following  the  old, 
simple  vocations,  they  were  either  tillers  of  the  soil,  or 
the  citizens  and  tradespeople  who  did  the  work  and 
supplied  the  wants  of  those  who  tilled  the  soil.  They 
composed  a  single  i*eligious  society,  worshipping  in 
one  meeting-house.  Each  knew  the  other;  they  were 
almost  members  of  the  same  family;  nor  had  the 
political  family  become  too  numerous.  It  numbered 
about  1,300  in  1810,  and  about  2,200  in  1830.  As 
respects  worldly  condition  those  composing  it  were  not 
far  separated.  No  one  was  rich,  and  most  of  those 
who  took  any  part  in  town  affairs  were  well  to  do. 
There  was  no  alien  element ;  that  is,  no  one  lived  in 
the  town  and  had  interests  outside  of  it  The  town 
partook  also  of  the  spirit  of  that  era  of  good  feeling 
which  followed  the  war  of  1812.  The  old  Federalists 
were  then  absorbed  in  the  party  which  supported  the 
administration  of  Monroe,  until  at  last  during  the  six 
years  1825-30  the  opposition  in  Quincy  never  threw 
more  than  nine  votes  on  election  day,  and  in  1828-9 
it  was  Umited  to  a  single  vote.  The  largest  vote  the 
town  ever  threw  before  1831  was  217  in  1824,  when 
Governor  Eustis  was  chosen.  It  then  gave  a  heavy 
majority  to  the  defeated  Federalist  candidate  ;  a  part? 
ing  salute,  as  it  were,  fired  over  the  grave  of  that 
political  party.     Then  followed  the  presidential  dec- 
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tion  of  18i4«  and  eTRT  ^ote  cast  (140)  wm  for  the 
Adams  dectond  tirket.  Nor  did  Ae  JmAatm  Die- 
mocncT  obcauB  maj  f oocboU  in  the  toiwB  daring  the 
next  four  jean  ;  for  in  November,  1828,  the  Adams 
eleetoral  t»^eC  defeated  in  the  eoontrj  at  large,  had 
140  Totes  inQnincT  oot  of  a  total  of  143^ 

These  ctmimstances  were  all  CaToraUe  to  a  good 
administiatioo  of  affairs.    The  people  were  well  to  do ; 
but  ther  looked  doeelj  to  their  taxes,  and  thej  had  a 
traditiooal  horror  of  waste.    Corraption  in  paUic  office 
praeticallT  unknown.     The  scale  of  town  expenses 
so  limited  that  no  item  was  too  small  to  eseape 
notice.    The  sam  of  fire  doUars  unneeessaiilj  qient, 
or  spent  for  an  anaccnstomed  parpose,  might  lead  to 
a  town-meeting  di9cassion.     Prior  to  1810  all  btia- 
ness  had  been  done  in  a  loose,  nnsYstematic  way.    The 
annnal  appropriations  were  made  hj  rird  roce  Tote ; 
the  treasurer  receired  the  monej  which  the  constable 
eoUected  :  and  the  selectmen  drew  it  oat  and  paid  it 
oTer  to  the  minister,  the  schoolmaster,  and  those  who 
eared  for  the  town's  poor.    No  report  or  estimates  were 
made ;   no  papers  were  placed  on  file.     ETerrthii^ 
was  done  on  a  general  understanding.     A  cruder,  less 
organized  system  could  not   be  imagined.     All  that 
conld  be  said  was  that  it  was  natural,  and,  like  most 
natural  things,  it  worked  well  onder  the  cirenmstances. 
As  the  town   increased,  some  one  was  needed  to  or- 
ganize such  a  degree  of  system  as  the  new  conditions 
demanded.    That  some  one  appeared  in  Thomas  Green* 
leaf, — the  natural  leader  and  administrator  of  a  Mas- 
sachusetts town  during  the  period  which  immediatelj 
preceded  and  followed   the  war  of  1812,  while  the 
colonial  gentry  still  controlled  Massachusetts  through 
the  old  Federal  organisation.     As  a  public  man  gen- 
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erated  by  the  New  England  town  Bystem,  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  was  as  typical  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  John  Qaincy  was  in  the  seyenteenth 
century,  or  as  Eklmund  Qaincy  was  in  the  sixteenth. 
The  only  difiEerence  was  that  the  period  of  immobility 
in  which  they  lived  was  closed  by  him,  —  **the  ages 
of  monotony  "  extending  through  two  full  centuries, 
of  which  it  has  been  well  said  they  **  had  their  use, 
for  they  trained  men  for  ages  when  they  need  not  be 
monotonous."  ^ 

Boston  bom,  Mr.  Greenleaf  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1790 ;  and  coming  to  Quincy  to  live  in  1808, 
he  remained  there  until  his  death  in  1854.  He  speedily 
began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  town  affairs,  and  he 
showed  how  useful  in  a  local  way  a  man  of  character, 
fair  parts  and  good  business  capacity  can  always  be. 
Mr.  Greenleaf  was  a  man  of  property,  and,  it  has 
already  been  seen,  a  strong  Federalist  In  1808,  and 
for  thirteen  consecutive  years  thereafter,  he  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  town  in  the  General  Court  He  was 
then  the  leading  man  in  Qnincy,  and  so  continued 
until  towards  1840,  when  the  growth  of  the  democratic 
element  superseded  him.  In  his  day  he  organized 
the  town's  business,  and  he  did  it  admirably.  Every- 
thing was  systematized.  The  change  began  about 
1812,  when  the  charge  of  the  town  poor  had  grown 
to  be  a  scandal.  Under  Mr.  Greenleaf  s  close  busi- 
ness management  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor 
was  reduced  by  more  than  one  half,  and  his  reports  on 
the  subject,  entered  in  full  in  the  records,  are  as  inter- 
esting to-day  in  presence  of  that  still  unsolved  problem 
of  pauperism  as  they  were  when  written,  more  than 
seventy  years  ago. 

1  Quoted  by  J.  A.  Doyle  from  Bsgehot^s  Phyncs  and  Politirs  as  the 
motto  for  the  Englith  in  America,  The  Puritan  Colonies. 
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Having  reduced  the  care  of  the  poor  to  a  Bystem, 
Mr.  Greeuleaf  turned  his  attention  to  other  matters. 
Insensibly,  but  steadily,  the  method  of  conducting  the 
town  business  in  all  its  branches  was  brought  into 
order.  In  March  the  annual  town-meeting  took  place. 
Over  this  Mr.  Greenleaf,  as  matter  of  course,  pre- 
sided as  moderator.  The  full  list  of  town  officers  was 
chosen,  and  the  various  articles  in  the  warrant  were 
referred  to  special  committees.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned.  In  April  another  meeting  was  held,  and 
the  committees  on  the  almshouse,  the  schools,  the  town 
lands  and  the  town  finances  presented  their  reports, 
which  were  in  writing,  and  entered  into  every  detaiL 
They  were  all  spread  on  the  record.  Another  ad- 
journment was  then  had,  and  in  May  the  appropria- 
tions were  voted.  Everything  was  thus  made  public 
and  of  record ;  and  everything  was  open  to  criticism 
and  debate.  As  a  system,  under  the  conditions  then 
existing,  it  did  not  admit  of  improvement,  and  the 
so-called  democratic  methods  which  later  succeeded  it 
were  a  mere  degradation  of  government 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  under  this  regime  the  town 
prospered.  The  debt  incun*ed  during  the  war  of  1812 
was  paid  off,  as  was  also  a  new  debt  incurred  for  re- 
building the  town-hall  and  school-house  burned  to  the 
ground  in  1816 ;  and  through  good  financial  manage- 
ment this  result  was  brought  about*  with  no  increase 
of  taxation.  Apart  from  the  support  of  the  church, 
the  total  town  levy  of  1818  was  less  than  $2.00  to  an 
inhabitant.  Thus  as  the  end  of  the  provincial  period 
drew  near,  there  was  in  Quincy  a  condition  of  general 
good  feeling  and  prosperity  such  as  the  town  had  not 
before  known.  It  showed  itself  in  various  ways- 
John  Adams  was  then  closing  his  long  life.    The  wife 
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who  had  watched  the  smoke  of  Banker^s  Hill  from  the 
heights  on  the  Plymouth  road  beyond  the  old  Brain- 
tree  farmhouse  had  died  in  1818,  and  the  son  who 
then  stood,  a  little  boy,  by  her  side,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  national  cabinet  and  soon  to  be  chosen  presi- 
dent. The  meeting-house  of  1732  still  stood  on  the 
training-field ;  but  it  was  old  and  out  of  repair.  The 
townspeople  began  to  talk  of  a  new  edifice  more  in 
keeping  with  their  increased  numbers  and  wealth. 
Under  these  circumstances,  John  Adams,  in  June, 
1822,  moved,  as  he  expressed  it,  ^'  by  the  yeneration 
he  felt  for  the  residence  of  his  ancestors  and  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  the  habitual  affection  he  bore  to 
the  inhabitants  with  whom  he  had  so  happily  lived  for 
more  than  eighty-six  years,"  —  thus  moved,  he  con- 
veyed to  the  people  of  the  town  a  tract  of  quarry-land, 
from  which  the  material  for  the  building  they  wished 
might  in  part  be  derived.  A  special  town-meeting  was 
called  in  July  to  take  action  on  this  matter,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  ex-President  and 
express  to  him  the  gratitude  with  which  his  townsmen 
received  his  gift.  They  were  instructed  to  say  that, 
highly  as  the  inhabitants  of  Quincy  estimated  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  result  from  the  gift  itself,  they 
valued  it  more  as  coming  from  one  who  by  his  patri- 
otism had  shed  honor  on  his  native  place,  and  ^*'  to 
whom,  under  the  smiles  of  Providence,  we  are  so 
largely  indebted  for  our  independence  and  prosperity 
as  a  nation."  So  gratified  was  the  old  man  by  this 
cordial  expression  of  kind  feeling  that  he  at  once 
added'  to  bis  former  gift  not  only  a  deed  of  further 
lands,  but  the  whole  of  his  private  library,  consisting 
of  some  three  thousand  volumes.  Again  the  town  met 
and  spread  upon  its  records  further  and  even  warmer 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  veneration. 
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Immediate  steps  were  taken  towards  ereetiiig  the 
new  meeting-hoase,  bot  not  until  Aprils  1826,  were  ar- 
rangements so  far  perfected  that  a  bnildingeommittee 
was  appointed.  Thomas  Greenleaf  was  its  ehairman. 
Daring  tbat  sammer,  and  before  wori:  of  constmction 
'wasb^;na»  John  Adams  died.  He  was  o^er  ninety,  and 
hr'a  life  thns  covered  one  half  of  the  whcde  settlement 
of  the  town,  lacking  onlj  two  years.  The  old  order 
of  things,  like  the  old  meeting-honse  sjmbolieal  of  it, 
was  aboat  to  pass  away.  A  new  generation,  with  other 
cnstoms  and  modes  of  thoogfat,  was  &8t  eoming  to  the 
front,  and  it  was  fit  and  proper  that  the  transition 
should  be  strongly  marked.  It  was  strongly  marked. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  town  celebrated  with 
special  rejoicings  the  fiftieth  anniYersaiy  of  indepen- 
dence. It  was  celebrated,  as  its  sturdiest  supporter 
had  fifty  years  before  predicted  it  would  be,  as  ^  aday 
of  deliverance,  with  pomp  and  parade,  with  shows, 
games,  sports,  guns,  beUs,  bonfires,  and  illuminations.** 
On  that  fair,  glad  day — in  the  midst  of  peace  and 
prosperity  and  {>6iitical  good  feeling,  with  the  sound 
of  joyous  beUs  and  booming  guns  ringing  in  his  ears, 
with  his  own  toast  of  ^'Independence  forever*'  still 
lingering  on  the  lips  of  his  townsmen  —  the  spirit  of 
the  old  patriot  passed  away.  But  he  had  lived  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  that  ^  ravishing  light  and  glory  **  the 
distant  rays  of  which  had  reached  him  in  1776,  and  he 
had  found  that  the  end  was  indeed  '^  more  than  worth 
all  the  means." 

Warned  of  the  approaching  event,  President  John 
Quincy  Adams  had  left  Washington  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  July,  and  at  Baltimore  he  received  word 
of  his  father's  death.  He  reached  Quincy  on.  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  the  laneral  having  taken  place 
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on  the  7th,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of 
people.  The  following  Sunday,  when  the  church-bell 
rang,  he  went  to  the  old  North  Precinct  meeting-house, 
and  a  few  hours  later  he  thus  recorded  his  feelings :  — 

''  I  have  at  no  time  felt  more  deeply  affected  by  [my  fa- 
ther's death]  than  on  entering  the  meeting-house  and  taking 
in  his  pew  the  seat  which  he  used  to  oecnpy,  having  direr  ly 
before  me  the  pew  at  the  left  of  the  pulpit  which  was  his 
father's,  and  where  the  earliest  devotions  of  my  childhood 
were  performed.  The  memory  of  my  father  and  mother,  of 
their  tender  and  affectionate  care,  of  the  times  of  peril  in 
which  we  then  lived,  and  of  the  hopes  and  fears  which  left 
their  impressions  upon  my  mind,  came  over  me,  till  involun- 
tary tears  started  from  ray  eyes.  I  looked  around  the  house 
with  inquiring  thoughts.  Where  were  those  I  was  then  wont 
to  meet  in  this  house  ?  The  aged  of  that  time,  the  pastor 
by  whom  I  had  been  baptized,  the  deacons  who  sat  before 
the  communion  table,  have  all  long  since  departed.  Those 
then  in  the  meridian  of  life  have  all  followed  them.  Five 
or  six  persons,  then  children  like  myself,  under  the  period 
of  youth,  were  all  I  could  discern,  with  gray  hairs  and  fnr^ 
rowed  cheeks,  two  or  three  of  them  witli  families  of  a  suc- 
ceeding generation  around  them." 
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<«*ii^  i#*cu«r  !••*•>-     No  «se»CT  viesTusz^ 

x:  Cjd  «et  iiL.  dii  it  r>ca  azj  £T»aa  Tiocme  ie£i£1  after 

^'j^T^  wa%  no  er.n3z.rT  ia  Ei-r^JLM  w^ii««  in  lfi5  the 
KtrAln  <rf  Ei.2i.i-I1  :'a»l  vat*  *<>  fr^e  fr:ca  iH  forf-iira 
^ki'ju'r: -nt  a*  h  '■tl*  ani:*!:;:  tiie  pe^'T'je  <if  Cape  0:<L 
l/j/  V^  ti^  i*atr  l^^.'O  u>e  *aiiij<r  llirc  nizM  k^Te  beat 
teSkad  of  Q-lo.-T-  TLe  orl^iiiJ  *«tcil-er5  bcw^  all  <if 
tLeaft  Eii^..ftli  i.ux«e^  Taere  wene  starturhr  anj  cxeep- 
ti'/:a%  V>  ti-U  r-jje.  ai*l  savii  exeepboos  as  tixre  «m  — 
^jfuf;  ei'/rA  or  vsn  ia  two  h-zz^avtA  ^sA  forty — indi- 
4iiMi  a  Frefi  "h  sla-L  pc^^'ilr.  a  Nonnam  ongin.  All 
of  trj^Mr  naisit^A  are  re«w<kJ  before  172S-  A  few 
Ty-^A/'huKfTL  thb  priMoers  of  Ihmhar.  maj  bave  been 
IzimI*^  in  IV><on  in  105L  azMi  sent  oat  to  the  itmi- 
tiork*  ;  *  bnt.  if  i^iK-h  was  the  case,  tber  did  noC  leave 
a  hiu'^l^  -  Mac-  **  behiud  tbem  in  Braintree.  In  1752 
t}*<-re  wa*  a  «rri2ill  irjfu-ion  of  German  blood,  —  •*poor, 
»«iff<rrin^  Palatinfa-*'  But  tbese  people  mostlr  vent 
away  t^n  years  later  to  join  more  prospeitxis  oomma- 

'  S»)«  an  isKUffiieiiaz  jtw,-^^  oa  tlus  labjeet  n  Rubbiai'  ^•JcA  Mil- 
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nities  of  their  own  race  at  the  eastward,  aud  a  few 
only  remained  to  perpetuate  the  German  face  under 
Anglicized  names.  There  were  a  certain  number  of 
negroes  in  the  town,  —  sixty-six,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1765,  —  the  descendants  of  slaves  owned  by 
the  Quincys,  Vassals,  Apthorps  and  Borlands  ;  and 
their  names  —  Pompey,  Caesar  and  Scipio;  Samson 
and  Fidelia;  Psyche,  Dutchess  and  Flora  —  read 
strangely  in  the  old  records  of  marriages  and  deaths. 
In  a  few  years  more  these  had  wholly  disappeared, 
and  the  vacant  space  made  by  the  removal  of  the  old 
stairway  in  the  meeting-house  was  presumably  without 
occupants.  When,  in  1792,  the  North  Precinct  of 
Braintree  was  set  off  as  Quincy,  the  names  appended 
to  the  petitions  were  all  English  names,  —  names, 
nearly  every  one  of  which  had  appeared  in  the  town- 
book  for  a  century.  Old,  familiar  English  patro- 
nymics all.  An  Irishman  or  an  Irish  name  was  as 
strange  and  as  much  a  matter  of  wonderment  as  a 
Frenchman  or  a  German,  and  more  than  an  African 
or  Indian. 

Nor  had  there  as  yet  been  anything  to  cause  the  in- 
flux of  a  new  population.  Even  down  to  1825  the  in- 
dustries of  the  town  had  not  multiplied.  It  was  still 
the  old  farming  community  already  described,  —  a 
community  made  up  of  those  who  tilled  the  soil,  and 
those  who  supplied  the  tillers'  wants.  More  than  a 
century  and  a  half  before  an  iron  foundry  had  been 
established  in  ^^the  Woods,"  but  it  had  soon  col- 
lapsed, for  *'  it  was  found  that  every  pound  of  iron 
made  cost  more  than  two  pounds  imported  from  Eu- 
rope ;  "  and  only  beds  of  cinders  and  slag,  and  old 
bits  of  petrified  foundation  on  the  banks  of  Furnace 
Brook  marked   where  the    experiment   had    failed. 
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I'lfJ  J:-aift  MirwaT  vr-ice  m  u  «aiy  tbas  *"  ^e 
wMais  sYsned  ■cack  wi:k  bean  —  ■» J  were  kiOed, 
aoti  Me  1 II  ip  il  *" — nljt  f*ir  jon  aftervuds  ike 
mryy^  vxreah^AEZ  wi»  ske  Hirrr  of  dfee  dees.  AgM»^ 
iLortlT  aher  IT.yX  tke  poor  mi^«s  who  aenied  aft 
Gcrsaaroivm  had  sog^X  Id  ^aia  a  Evia^  W  i 
gLuB.  Bgs  SQcii  gL&itt  a*  tiKT  Bade  was  of  the  4 
«9t  desrripci-:*,  for  wiii^  ercaa  tkes  tkere  warn 
demaad  ;  aad  ikk  aSteapC  sooa  shaivd  dfee  £ue  of  ^e 
iroifr-worki^  Tlfe?  Hs^e  eapoal  ventured  is  it  was  lost. 
Bat  tbese  v»e  pr«masiire  attempcs  at  the  iotfodafr- 
tion  of  ttran^  iiviaitnei^  It  was  aoC  so  with  ship- 
building, or  with  the  stone  deposits  of  the  town.  The 
dwellers  alofig  Qainer  bar.  ia  cofDmoo  with  all  other 
aeaboazd  Yankees,  toi^k  aatnndlj  and  kindhr  to  salt 
water*  aad  the  ship-janls  throre  at  &aintree  front  an 
eorij  daj  nntil  that  change  of  policr  took  place  which 
caused  the  United  States  to  withdraw  as  a  competitor 
for  the  cairring  trade.  This  was  not  nntfl  after  I860. 
Meanwhile  np  to  lSil5  the  stone  deposits  of  the  town 
remained  nndistnrbed ;  but  that  jear  the  site  of  a 
qoarrj  was  secored  for  the  Bunker  Hill  Monoment 
Association*  and  then  the  change  took  phwse.  The 
fame  of  Qoincr  granite  was  now  to  spread  far  and 
wide.  The  existence  and  durable  character  of  the 
stone  had,  it  is  trae,  long  been  known  ;  bat  ap  to  this 
time  it  had  been  worked  only  on  the  snrfsoe.  The 
coarse,  rough,  glacier-tumbled  boulders  which  lay 
scattered  over  the  nordi  and  south  commons  had  alone 
been  used*  In  Boston,  King^s  Chapel  was  buik  of  this 
material  between  1749  and  1752,  and  later  the  fa- 
mous old  Hancock  mansion  on  Beacon  HilL  At  that 
time  they  had  so  little  conception  of  the  extent  of  this 
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syenite  formation,  that  in  Braintree  much  alaim  was 
felt  lest  the  une  of  the  stone  for  bniUings  in  other 
towns  would  exhaust  the  supply.  For  years  the  sub- 
ject was  discussed  at  each  town-meeting,  and  new 
measures  of  eyer-increasing  stringency — protective 
measures  —  were  devised  to  avert  the  threatened 
dearth.  Accordingly,  in  1768,  immediately  after 
King's  Chapel  was  finished,  a  vote  was  passed  forbid- 
ding the  further  removal  of  boulders  from  the  commons 
until  otherwise  ordered  ;  for,  if  the  drain  went  on,  un- 
checked, there  would  not  be  enough  stone  in  Braintree 
for  the  town's  own  use  I  The  difficulty  seems  to  have 
been  that,  with  the  tools  then  in  use,  they  were  unable 
to  work  into  the  rock.  The  King's  Chapel  stone,  it  is 
said,  was  broken  into  a  degree  of  slmpe  by  letting 
large  iron  balls  fall  upon  the  heated  blocks.  At  last, 
upon  one  memorable  Sunday  in  1808,  there  appeared 
at  NewcomVs  Tavern,  in  the  centre  of  the  North  Pre- 
cinct, three  men,  who  called  for  a  dinner  with  which 
properly  to  celebrate  a  feat  they  had  just  successfully 
performed.  The  fear  of  the  tithingman  not  restrain- 
ing them,  they  had  that  day  split  a  large  stone  by  the 
use  of  iron  wedges.  Their  names  were  Josiah  Bemis, 
George  Steams  and  Michael  Wild.  It  was  indeed  a 
notable  event,  for  the  crust  of  the  syenite  hills  was 
broken. 

Quarries  were  then  opened,  but  at  first  only  slowly 
and  in  a  small  way.  The  men  did  not  yet  know  how 
to  work  the  rock,  nor  had  they  the  necessary  tools  and 
appliances.  Such  stone  as  was  taken  out  was  roughly 
dressed  for  use  as  door-steps,  foundations  and  gable 
walls.  There  were  two  problems  still  unsolved  :  one 
related  to  handling  and  dressing  the  rock ;  the  other 
to  its  carriage.    Both  of  these  problems  Solomon  Wil- 
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jiirc  aoit   .rri£u*y  rjfTsxs  «u.v*«cL    Ntiki^ir  «c  l2toK  tw» 

4C«»  Sbe  vvuTT  sue  i/fr^ati  tM  £rZiL  tke  deirieks 

is  X2«  huss^xj  fif  QxLsrr.  tisit  a  sui  of  dfee  Uniled 
^"lai^^  :  asii  ix  <^<7t  iic^k^^ik  ii^sopr.  k  k  ■>.  iirintit  an 
Uj^  ncfS  A'AQcaiofc  ev-«:?  dsris;  IM  MKiKkfentiaB  of 
Um;  V  vsz:ff^T  Ar.iLJTrt  lis  pr.-ieesor.  Gr^ojer  BnraDt» 
ba*  gi^ea  Lis  aexicicziX  of  kow  ^  eune  to  eocstmct  it, 
and  of  iLe  oucm:^  Le  kwi  to  omrcvae.  Hit  siarj 
of  private  ajaiLr  azkd  «Eci«l^^>v  obssrardcw  reads 
hue  a  repecitJoB  of  lite  grr^T.ir  expen^twe  of  Geoc^ 
iH«ej.f£ien«on  at  WAiij  ibc  lame  time  in  £ii^:laiMl;  aod, 
vLlJe  Lis  project  vas  looked  upon  as  **  Tisiooaiy  aad 
eLiuMrncaJ ""  oo  tbe  exchange,  at  the  Srate^hntise  it 
was  solemnlj  argned  that  corporations  in  abondaaee 
already  exhied.  and  that  it  vas  vrong  to  take  peo- 
ple's land  under  eminent  domain  for  poiposcs  of 
more  than  qnef^tionable  ntiiiiT.  FinaUr  tke  sooeess  of 
the  enUrrprise  was  altogether  doe  to  the  mumfieenee 
and  publii?  Fpint  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
energf-tic  of  Boston  merchants  at  a  period  when  Bo8> 
Um  still  Ijoasted  of  a  race  of  merchants  foremost  in 
(orei^  tnule,  —  CoL  Thomas  Handasrd  Perkins.  He 
supplied  all  the  fimds  needed  to  build  the  railway^ 
over  which,  on  the  7tk  of  October,  1826,  Biyant 
pasKf^d  the  first  train  of  cars.^ 

This  railway  was  operated,  always  by  liorBe-power» 
1  Mem,  HitL  of  BctUm,  It.  116-2a 
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for  about  forty  years.  At  last,  it  having  then  been 
for  a  time  in  disuaOf  its  franchise  was  purchased  by 
the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company.  The  ancient 
structure  was  completely  demolished  and  a  modem 
railroad  was  built  on  ibe  right  of  way.  This  was 
formally  opened  for  traffic  on  October  9,  1871,  forty- 
five  years  and  two  days  after  the  original  opening  in 
I  1826.     There  is  a  certain  historical  fitness  in  the  fact 

^  that,  through  the  incorporation  of  the  Granite  railway 

into  the  Old  Colony  railroad,  the  line  which  connects 
Plymouth  with  Boston  has  become  the  original  rail- 
I  road  line  in  America. 

After  1825,  under  the  strong  impetus  given  to  it 

iby  the  building  of  the  railway  and  the  growing  shaft 
on  Bunker  Hill,  the  granite  business  of  Quincy  devel- 
[  oped  rapidly;  and,  as  the  years  went  on,  it  revolution- 

ized the  town.     Its  influence  was  everywhere  felt,  — 
in  habits,  and  modes  of  life  and  thought,  and  in 
politics.     One  by  one  the  old  traditions  gave  way. 
I  Business  was  no  longer  done  as  formerly.      Firms 

I  grew  up  possessing  large  means  and  employing  many 

laborers,  and  a  steady  tide  both  of  wealth  and  populi^ 
^  tion  set  in.     As  compared  with  the  statistics  of  simi- 

lar growth  which  has  gone  on  during  the  same  time 
at  the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  country,  the 
figures  representing  the  growth  of  the  Quincy  granite 
business  are  not  large.  Boston  and  St.  Louis,  New 
^  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  have  accustomed 

T  the  minds  and  eyes  of  modem  Americans  to  industrial 

I  strides  on  a  wholly  different  scale.     Those  cities  deal 

f  in  workmen  by  the  thousand  find  in  products  by  the 

million.  Against  such  exhibits  no  New  England 
town  can  have  anything  to  show  which  would  cause 
surprise,  their  figures  amounting  at  most  to  the  mod- 
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where,  but  in  all  sorts  of  ways ;  so  stone-working  was 
not  the  only  new  industry  which  about  18S0  began  to 
make  its  influence  felt  in  Quincy.     For  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter  there  had  then  been  one  tan- 
nery in  the  town,  and  at  a  later  day  there  were  sev- 
eral.    The  earlier  tanneries  were   strange,  primitive 
establishments.     The  vats  were  oblong  boxes  sunk  in 
the  ground  close  to  the  edge  of  the  town  brook  at  the 
point  where  it  crossed  the  main  street.     They  were 
without  either  covers  or  outlets.     The  beam-house  was 
an  open  shed,  within  which  old,  worn-out  horses  cir- 
cled roimd  while  the  bark  was  crushed  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  cord  or  so  a  day  by  alternate  wooden  and  stone 
wheels,  moving  in  a  circular  trough  fifteen  feet  in  di- 
ameter.    In  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  the 
prices  were  as  primitive  as  the  methods;  for,  while 
green  hides  sold    for  threepence  and  dry  hides   for 
sixpence  a  pound,   the  tanned   article  brought   but 
twelvepence.^    Then  and  long  afterwards  the  dress, 
especially  of  the  working  classes,  was  largely  composed 
of  leather,  out  of   which  as  a  material  leggings  and 
breeches,  coats  and  shirts  were  made,  as  well  as  shoes 
and  gloves.     Working  in  leather  was  therefore  one  of 
the  common  vocations  in  all  New  England  towns,  and 
those  who  worked  in  it  were  referred  to  in  the  records 
as  cordwainers,  than  which  no  calling  was  more  fre- 
quently specified ;  while  sealers  of  leather  were  offi- 
cers elected  at  each  annual  town-meeting. 

Consequently,  as  markets  and  means  of  communi- 
cation developed,  it  was  natural  that  the  Quincy  peo- 
ple should  drift  into  shoemaking.  They  did  so  as 
matter  of  course,  and  as  early  as  1795  the  business 
had  taken  root ;  the  pioneer  firm  in  it  making  in  that 
1  Pattee,  Old  Braintree  and  Qmncy,  604-^  n. 
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"CT-.  *'T*'iii*r  VJ3.  zxns  sc  s.iii£--n:i=3ir:;.  r^'sacZy  ii-f"*-  1 

jrvAiviL  "Lift  -itTTt^  *Tta.Tro.  ^iutT  ?tt  zt  "Sie  er«ii£tzy  ss 
a  Vii  ui^     Tit*:  >icn.^i^.iL  vx»  z&£iaZy  izs&sficaMii. 

<if  iji»-  fk-L5*  b-*:-  a**  «ii'«r»w  sni  hh*  rf  f  .-r^rx  la:«al 
V>'.«  1:1+  ToLhat.  Ix  If<4«.'  ■Lil^  C.inrT^rs^:is»I  iDWCisg- 
ii-jsv-^  —  Hi  nir^  ii»ta  caJjfi  "^liit  Sv<nt  T-Hmra*," — 
asii  '^  E.;'l*tf?:«Tiil  e*  =rii  v*?^  «c£Z  liit  «ljt  If^tt?^ 
ix  tiie  v.'v^  ia  viii^  rtClprvs  iieaikiet  vere  kU. 
}!l2ifai  ii2»i  -LO»  or  r»S»  !•»&  oii9err»*i  ix  dw^-Hir:*^ 
hr^VA.     la  1  vLl  a  tr:iT-*r5aL2Sl  «E»:-kcv  -•m?  OT^SBwdL 

pkitsor  <if  iLe  diT  a«itrdi;r.  n  i*  ssSdL  axnotii:  odwr 
tLlL^  thjti  •lie  cLi  iaz^-]a  w.>r^;«r«l  a  man,**  m 
KursJ  t.2J,'let  in  n>e*D>Ty  of  John  Adams.  snziDoanted 
br  Lii  bTi«;L  karisz  b^^en  jlacied  in  the  new  cfannrk 
o^Vj\\ji^}  In  \^'A  anoiber  s^k-Ii  bc'^i'*  '•as  bnUt  bj 
aa  KrarjZ'^ii'^  Conrrezaiic^ial  foi-ietr:  and  a  tliinl 
Lt  xisit  M*ftiK-di^t  Episoopal  in  lS>S.  Fnin  the  tinie 
•Sir  Cbrijrt/>pL*rr  GardiDer,  l€aTinj  his  wooded  hn 
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mock  on  the  banks  of  the  Neponset,  fled  into  the  for- 
est in  March,  1631,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth oentniy,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  no 
communicant  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  a  permanent 
abode  in  Braintree  or  Quincy ;  and,  writing  in  1T65, 
John  Adams  used  the  expression,  already  once  quoted,- 
that  a  certain  most  unusual  thing  was  *^as  rare  an 
appearance  [in  New  England]  as  a  Jacobite  or  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  that  is,  as  rare  as  a  comet  or  an  earth- 
quake."^ Even  as  late  as  1888  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics could  boast  of  no  consecrated  edifice  in  Quincy. 
The  opening  of  the  granite  quarries  brought  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  in,  and  the  story  connected  with  the 
first  celebration  of  the  Mass  in  the  ancient  Puritan 
town  runs  thus :  — 

*'  Late  in  the  year  1826  a  gentleman  called  to  see  Presi- 
dent J.  Q.  Adams,  who  was  then  at  home.  He  introduced 
himself  as  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  and  gave  his  name 
as  Rev.  Father  Pendergast.  He  told  the  President  that  he 
came  to  risit  the  Catholics  of  this  vicinity  and  administer 
the  sacraments  to  them,  and  being  a  stranger  he  made  bold 
to  ask  Mr.  Adams  for  information  as  to  how  he  could  find 
the  Catholics.  The  President  received  him  very  kindly, 
and,  after  some  conversation,  called  in  John  Kirk  [an  Irish- 
man in  his  employ  for  many  years]  and  introduced  Father 
Pendergast.  The  news  soon  spread  through  the  viUage 
that  *  the  Priest  had  come.'  Confessions  were  heard  that 
nig^t,  and  early  next  morning  the  first  Mass  was  cele- 
brated."* 

A  few  years  afterwards  there  were  many  of  the 
faith  in  Quincy :  but  they  were  immigrants  and  they 
were  poor ;  the  narrow  but  traditional  prejudice 
against  them  and  their  faith,  also,  was  strong,  and 

^  Works,  liL  456.  *  Quincy  Monitor,  May,  188d. 
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SfS*  tC  Hft  'uwz-c  vt 

a  aiifv  ttflUiSKy  HbitUAi  lie-  'Suesk 

«:nA  istfr  -Knok,  -ji  m  VwiiiTiiiiiiir'i 
t»  kii«  ■BabOtr  Lk  <aul  «k  3{r. 

i:^^  V^atMOKfilj^mXii  vms  ia  a  ttae^wvas  iBood.     The 

X^^'jt^  Uw«i  d-#rrr«T*id  t j  a  mci- :  a^i  bov  ia  Wot 
Q.Ii«rT  :2^js«:  c<  the  dlssrkt  wbo  bul  cdter  reiigioas 
T->rv-s  expel^  tix  Calb>Iics  froca  tLe  arIyx«^4K>iise. 
Fortonat^rlr.  beUer  cocn^Is  aad  a  kiz^ier  fceiis^  pre- 
Taij^«  aiMl  after  a  short  tiioe  the  senieea  were  re- 
iKfv«d ;  iKir  were  ther  again  diatnrfaed.  Ia  1842 
th^rre  were  aboot  one  hnndred  Catholies  in  Qoidct  ; 
in  1%%8  there  were  more  worshippen  in  the  three 
Catholic  cfanrches  than  in  all  the  odker  ci^it 
edifk«s  of  the  town  oombined. 

*  Pattee.  Oid  BniMne  ami  Qmimcj,  151. 
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CHAPTER  XX, 

THE  QUINCT  SCHOOL  BT8TEM. 

If  the  nmltiplicatioii  of  sects  and  churches  after 
1880  was  considerable,  that  of  schools  was  still  more 
so.  In  the  matter  of  education  the  state  of  things  had, 
indeed,  then  become  such  that  it  was  obvious  a  change 
of  system  must  be  made.  The  old  centre  grammar 
school  could  no  longer  be  made  to  suffice.  Its  condi- 
tion and  methods  have  already  been  described,  and  in 
1827  the  school  committee,  of  which  Thomas  Greenleaf 
was  then  chairman,  reported  the  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren in  all  the  schools  as  four  hundred  and  sixty-one. 
Of  these,  twenty-five  only — nineteen  boys  and  six 
girb  — were  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  so  early  even 
at  that  late  period  did  the  schooling  stop.  In  order  to 
relieve  the  centre  of  an  excessive  attendance,  two  winter 
schools  under  masters  —  called  in  the  reports  ^^  nien*s 
schools,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the  old  dames' 
schools  for  children  —  had  been  opened,  but  this  meas- 
ure failed  to  bring  the  wished-f or  relief.  The  increase 
of  scholars  was  such  that  seven  score  children  of  all 
ages  were  throughout  the  winter  crowded  into  the 
single  school-room  at  the  centre,  there  to  be  taught  by 
one  master,  who  was  paid  five  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
aided  by  one  female  assistant,  who  was  paid  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  committee  of  1827  suggested,  not  ^^  for  immediate 
adoption,  but  for  deliberate  consideration,"  the  idea 
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of  IraildiDg  %  aeeood  sehod-booae,  which,  it  staled* 
woald  ^  afford  an  iomediate  and  effectual  rdief  for 
many  yean.**  Aecordinglj,  after  two  yeazs  of  **'  ddib- 
erate  coosideialion,*'  the  town,  in  1829«  Toted  to  build 
three  newBchool-boiues,  at  widely  separated  points,  and 
the  scale  and  economy  of  school-hoose  eonstmetion  in 
Togoe  may  be  inferred  from  the  fsct  that  in  1830  two 
of  these  then  newly  oonstmcted  bidldingB,  trtamiing 
within  nine  miles  of  Boston,  cost  Feq»ectiTelyt523and 
$422.  But  even  this  addition  to  its  fausilities  failed  to 
satisfy  the  town.  A  pemicioos  idea  had  gained  foot- 
ing that  it  was  desirable  ^  to  bring  the  school  to  every 
man's  door ;  **  and  instead  of  oooeentrating  children  so 
that  they  might  be  divided  according  to  ageand  taught 
by  several  teachers  in  graded  schools,  the  mistakra 
policy  of  neighborhood  schools  of  all  ages  under  one 
teacher  was  adopted.  Accordingly,  the  next  year, 
after  a  sharp  struggle  in  which  the  town  divided  by  a 
vote  of  84  to  78,  it  was  decided  to  build  two  more 
school-houses.  The  neighborhood  school  system  was 
thus  definitely  fixed  upon. 

That  this  should  have  been  so  was  in  some  respects 
unfortunate,  but  it  was  probably  necessary.  It  was  a 
mistake  naturally  incident  to  government  through 
town-meeting,  and  merely  one  more  proof  that  those 
meetings  are  not  inspired.  Having  fortunately  no 
infinite  wisdom  to  guide  and  dwarf  them,  they  go  stol- 
idly on,  working  their  way  in  human  and  common- 
place fashion  through  almost  infinite  waste  and  failure 
to  a  certain  degree  of  success.  The  process  is  slow 
and  expensive.  Accordingly,  the  policy  as  respects  its 
schools  fixed  on  by  Quincy  in  the  town-meeting  of 
March  8,  1831,  remained  its  policy  for  over  forty 
years.    From  an  educational  point  of  view  it  was  at 
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together  wrong.  The  school  was  near  the  child^s 
home,  but  at  the  school  the  child  learned  the  least 
possible.  The  grading  of  scholars  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  incompetent  teachers  wasted  their  time 
trying  to  impart  a  little  knowledge  to  many  children 
of  various  ages.  It  was  like  carrying  on  war  through 
the  same  town-meeting  machinery ;  and  a  more  waste- 
ful system  could  hardly  have  been  devised.  From  the 
money  point  of  view  it  did  not  cost  much,  for  in  1827 
the  annual  appropriation  was  $8  for  each  scholar,  and 
the  neighborhood  system  only  increased  it  in  1881  to 
$8.67.  In  1840  it  had  faUen  to  $2.89,  and  it  was 
only  $8.81  in  1850.  Not  until  1868  did  the  annual 
cost  per  scholar  increase  to  over  $10.  The  town  had 
then  so  grown  that  what  at  first  was  a  nel|^hborhood 
system  had  become  a  system  sufficiently  centraliased. 

Yet  even  then,  though  the  public  schools  had  for 
years  been  more  or  less  graded,  and  a  somewhat  better 
instruction  was  possible,  the  system  in  vogue  had  little 
to  commend  it ;  and  again  the  unit  reflected  the  con- 
dition of  the  aggregate.  The  teaching  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  verbal  memorizing,  and  that  singu- 
lar mental  exercise  known  as  parsing,  or  the  mechan- 
ical application  of  certain  rules  of  grammar  to  words 
and  sentences.  These  rules  never  had  any  meaning  to 
the  scholars,  nor  did  the  knowing  how  to  parse  in  any 
way  affect  the  scholar's  mode  of  speaking  or  writing 
his  mother-tongue.  It  was  the  same  with  arithmetic. 
It  was  taught  by  rule.  This  was  that  old-fashioned 
schooling,  so  called,  which  is  still  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  simple,  but,  in  some  unexplained  way, 
peculiarly  thorough.  Accordingly  there  are  not  a  few 
who  lose  no  opportunity  to  refer  to  it  with  respectful 
regret.     In  point  of  fact,  in  no  true  sense  of  the  word 
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^MXk^  fruiL  £  :  inc  m  cul  ^itfc  JinrH:.  "Slit  Qic  wmk  l^ 

mniliec  "U  2iL.  unmai.  sztc  xnoE.  I2  ^m>  jns^r  m 
moBisT  vc  nifsmicizzur  ■&£  sucbsukz  aH 

sue  w  liinrrTg  jarrrnp^  5c  ins  juuijiukic.  —  iL  : 

idiC  Mvjiut  Biie*:  <»ia.i*:c^cs-  end  f&r  iubby  ^cpe&sw  : 
'UK:  ^Hki  wnB  iLicirx  iD-r*-.  Kn:^  as  ix  ^ 
h  v^art  1*  v/u^ii  iD:e^  iiitcrEw  sufl  laiss^  -were 
t«fevu^T»  aiti  ii^'i&Mr  v!i:;^:*:«z :  tvrt.  i»»  far  as  rrrtr-Tfr- 
ipei'jtr  '^  niKii^i  and  fyci^exB  w  €KiK«rx»edL  tbov  kiA 

N'jr  ir««  tie  resclts  arjiiiii^  to  l»e  prmid  at  TVe 
areras*  ^r^ata^  of  tin-  rrajtisar  sriKiol  ia  1«70  coold 
BTX  read  v::a  ea««u  Bar  co^^^i  be  wxiie  aa  ordinaxT 
kf««r  in  a  legitMt  kizMi    aai   wiiii  vnvds  correcdr 

Xor  ifl  tbe«e  re«pecti  w««  the  arbrtols  of  QiniicT 
vorte  tioii  tiKrt<;  of  its  ^<:bpr  tovns.  This  «:i5  at  one 
tiaie  ec«itidl*fDtlr  asserted  :  and  the  friends  of  erwT 
tyaUfia  which  br^iaks  drnm  under  mresd^ation  alvmjs 
%»¥fTt  tiiat  mK:h  in-stem  was  notorioua^lr  defective  at 
tJ*e  precise  point  where  the  investiijation  took  place. 
In  the  ca^  of  the  Qaincr  «;chools  it  was  nothing  of  the 
iK/rt,  Tber  were,  prior  to  1870.  quite  as  good  as  the 
average  of  MaiKa^'hajsett<«  town  schools;  and  this  ap- 
f¥^re)fl  very  elearly  as  the  result  of  careful  inqniries 
wade  bj  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  EdocalsoD  in 
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1879.  It  waa  then  found  that  in  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  towns  in  Norfolk  Connty  the  educational 
methods  in  use  were  the  same  that  had  been  imme- 
morially  in  use.  They  were  queerly  primitive.  Chil- 
dren were  still  taught  to  spell  orally  and  in  classes, 
and  the  writing  was  limited  to  what  was  done  in  the 
copy-books.  Accordingly,  when  told  to  write  a  letter 
of  a  few  lines,  many  pupils  showed  at  once  that  they 
had  never  been  taught  even  the  mechanical  part  of  a 
written  exercise,  while  certain  of  the  teachers  actually 
would  not  permit  their  schools  to  be  subjected  to  so 
unheard-of  a  test.  Their  scholars  were  taught  to 
parse,  and  say  the  multiplication  table ;  writing  letters 
w&s  no  part  of  school  work !  Out  of  eleven  hundred 
scholars  in  two  hundred  and  twelve  schools  who  used  in 
composition  the  adverb  ^^  too,'*  no  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  spelled  the  word  incorrectly.-  The 
three  words  "  whose,"  "  which  "  and  "  scholar  "  were 
given  out  for  written  spelling,  and  while  there  were 
fifty-eight  different  wrong  spellings  of  "  which,"  there 
were  one  hundred  and  eight  of  "  whose  "  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  of  **  scholar."  For  thoroughness 
and  magnitude  these  examinations  were  probably  never 
surpassed.  They  included  the  schools  of  twenty-four 
towns,  returning  five  thousand  scholars.  The  tests,  of 
the  simplest  and  most  ordinary  description,  were  con- 
fined to  showing  the  results  actually  obtained  in  read- 
ing, writing  and  ciphering.  There  was  no  escape  from 
the  conclusions  reached,  for  the  published  fac-si  miles 
of  the  examination  papers  spoke  for  themselves.^ 
In  1873  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the  results  ob- 

^  See  Report  of  ETAmination  of  Scholars  in  Norfolk  Comity,  in  the 
Forty-third  Annoal  Keport  (1880)  of  the  MaasachmetU  Board  of 
TMnimtioB. 
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tiLiaiid  siTOQ^rL  liie  aii^czii^i*  ztki^m.  mAk^  m  asc  kid  for 
aooie  tiaie  CMen  forcing  C2ii±imuti.?«3i  on  die  mia.^^  q£ 

i«f<»sT«ii  a  caeir  Rpora  so  oie  coiuii^aaa  of  ^  imiH>. 
bulrr"  wki^ft  Kemeti  fii>  pre^vL  Tkoe  mut  maw 
tvcntj-arfcm  Kflt>^  ix&  gi»  tovm.  m  wisiefa  diiztT-two 
teacfiirn  w«re  as  work  oq  tv«iT«  konired 
Tbe  aanoal  cost  of  ta^^fmg  q^c^  -^^^njir 
foorteem  doiLuaw  Hios  saee  ISSO  liie  nm^ttet  of 
those  taognt  I^d  ineraaed  mack  les  tba  ti»**^^nM 
vKHe  die  cost  of  Wafhing  dkem  h^  inerened  over 
fifteen  foU.  Under  these  arramsLUMces  h  vsi  ob- 
THXis  that  a  great  waste  of  pablie  mooej  wsi  steadilj 
going  oo.  The  cost  of  the  ardcie  pmrhinrd  had 
b«en  immenaelj  increased,  without  aaj  eorresponding 
unproTement  in  itft  qualitj.  It  was  perfeedj  trwe  the 
schools  had  been  humanized.  Boys  were  no  longer 
crjtnpelled  by  war  of  panishment  to  clasp  each  other *8 
hands  across  the  top  of  an  oTerheated  stove  until 
hoks  were  burned  in  their  clothes ;  nor,  sopplied  with 
raw-hides,  were  ther  made  to  whip  each  other,  while 
the  master  stood  orer  them  and  himself  whipped  that 
one  who  seemed  to  slacken  in  his  blows.^  Scenes  like 
these,  worthj  of  DotheboTs  Hall,  were  reminiscences 
of  the  past.  Bat  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  thai 
the  children  when  they  left  schocd  read  more  flnenUj^ 
or  wrote  more  legibly,  or  oomputed  with  more  fausilitj 
than  had  their  fathers  and  mothers  before  them. 
Under  these  circnmstanoes  the  committee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  town  was  not  spendii^  an  nndae 
amount  on  its  schools,  jet  certainly  not  more  than  fifty 
p^r  cent,  of  what  it  did  spend  was  spent  effectively. 
The  whole   thing  needed  to  be  reformed;    but  the 

1  QMimcg  Patricia  Fehnarj  21,  I87-L 
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members  of  the  committee  did  not  feel  themselves 
qualified  to  reform  it  They  therefore  stated  the  case 
to  the  town,  and  asked  for  authority  to  employ  a 
specialist  as  a  superintendent. 

In  the  spring  of  1875  the  desired  authority  was 
given.  The  result  was  that  reform  in  school  methods 
which,  known  as  the  ^^Quincy  system,"  within  the 
next  few  years  excited  far  and  wide  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented interest  and  discussion.  The  essence  of  the 
system  was  simple,  nor  was  it  in  any  respect  new.  It 
was  a  protest  against  the  old  mechanical  methods. 
There  was  to  be  something  in  the  schools  besides 
memorizing  and  the  application  of  formulas.  The 
child  was  no  longer  to  be  taught  on  the  same  princi- 
ples that  dogs  and  parrots  were  taught.  The  reason- 
ing and  observing  faculties  were  to  be  appealed  to. 
The  object  always  to  be  kept  in  view  was  a  practical 
one.  A  race  of  men  and  women  were  to  be  produced 
who  might  indeed  not  be  able  readily  to  commit 
things  to  memory  or  to  repeat  rules  out  of  a  grammar; 
they  would  not  be  disciplined  in  the  ancient  way,  but 
they  would  be  accustomed  to  observe  and  think  for 
themselves,  and  at  least  to  read  and  write  English 
with  ease  and  decently.^ 

This  reform  was  the  work  of  the  superintendent 
then  employed,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  F.  W. 
Parker,  who,  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  Rebellion,  after  its  close  had 
studied  elementary  instruction  as  a  science  in  6er- 

^  The  leading  features  of  the  MM»iUed  Qmncy  gystem  were  set 
forth  at  the  time  in  a  paper  entitled  The  New  Departure  in  the 
Common  Schools  of  Quincy,  which  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  passed  rapidly  through  six  editions,  exciting  miush  public  diaoua- 
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woti  vrw  rrn  taie  rev^is  of  li*  i 

uirj4t  as  onne  lAer  iv.ox  «f  ecKa&zcs.  He  vsi^  of 
fxxzT^t,  vrr^fv-ly  crh^tsi«d  tx  lai^  fc^^ini  ini  «f  ike  oid 
rr^UXL^  viA  TLcT^iTCKSiZj  ftsaefttid  tfius  v^is  ms  «<9od 
is  kl§  BitK^>is  VM  kjC  bcv.  aad  HatL  vtas  ms  aev 
«M  BoC  ^i*cid-  T^  aeerskv  tkaS  tke  icska  pro- 
c^ee«i  ir  iz*  *iA  wj^z^sBk  we  boic  sadsfsccovT  wis 
aziTTtl-T  <vo93a(f«d  a*  a  il^r  o«  the  weC-cKaed  iamm 
<d  Manatt.aKttk  Ei^m  if  laek  d=B9  v«se  tv«e,  it 
WM  ftA^i.  dKj  OQ^  m4  to  be  pcl<oiMd  to  tke  wovld, 
for  ib>^  r^'^  eQaii<«t  to  the  czki&i»  of  tlie  wny 
atSirxJ.  Tbe  cil:KaiSxxal  y>anals  irfeiied  to  tke 
arrn2i«t;i«  c^  Mr.  Parker's  friesMis 
dit^-Iajs  of  iTTLoraxy:^.''  az>j  it  leqolied  die 
swenble  {Mts  of  tbe  Norfolk  C^mstj  iBvesd^atioii  to 
larirfT  tiM^iii  that  tbe  ear^i^r  eotyiiiioD  of  affuis  in  die 
Q^zDCT  srrhook  vas  boch  eorrertAj  stated  and  not  es- 
e^lionaL  All  thi^  iiol«j  disrascico  did  but  spread 
far  and  vide  the  fame  of  )Ir.  Parker*s  cfforta^  and 
stran^er»  9ooa  be^an  to  coose  to  QaiiKT  to  see  wiiat 
tlK  things  amoanted  tou  Then  tkej  came  to  stodj  it. 
Finalij.  the  town  schools  became  an  edneational  eo- 
rioifity  for  the  dL^plaj  to  the  world  of  the  nev  srstem. 
Visitors  troops  to  Qnincr  bj  hondredi;^  and  at  times 
ther  crowded  the  sc-hool-rooms  to  such  a  degree  that 
tber  Vjecame  a  frerioas  hindrance  to  instruction. 

Xor  were  the  means  of  acquiring  a  higher  edoeadoD 
in  Qoincj  now  limited  to  its  schools.  The  waj  to 
fe*-lf-<raltnre  had  been  thrown  wide  open  to  CTery  one 
who  wished  to  tread  it,  for  a  free  accc^ss  to  books  was 
no  lonjT'Jr  the  excdii^ire  prifilege  of  the  rich  or  the 
e<liHated.  In  1871  the  sum  of  *2,500  was  at  the 
annual  town-meeUng  voted  towards  the  establishment 
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of  a  free  public  library,  provided  an  equal  sum  could 
be  raised  by  private  subscription.  At  that  time  the 
town  practically  had  no  collection  of  books  in  it  which 
was  open  to  all  Accordingly,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
beginning  so  it  remained  down  to  the  year  1846, 
when,  for  those  who  could  afford  to  buy,  the  railroad 
made  the  bookstores  of  the  city  accessible:  but,  so 
far  as  the  bulk  of  inhabitants  were  concerned,  they 
neither  had  any  books  within  their  reach,  nor  did  they 
know  how  to  use  them.  The  purpose  of  John  Adams 
in  giving  his  library  to  the  town  had  wholly  failed  of 
accomplishment.  When  he  did  it  he  had  his  own 
youth  in  mind ;  for,  brought  up  in  the  Braintree  of 
former  days  a  country  lad  wholly  cut  off  from  the 
means  of  a  larger  education,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  break  out  his  own  way  to  success,  and  his  wish  in 
old  age  was  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  had  im- 
peded him  from  the  path  of  future  generations  of  his 
townsmen.  Out  of  narrow  means  he  accordingly  en- 
dowed an  academy,  and  he  gave  to  it  his  own  library, 
the  collection  of  a  lifetime.  His  motives  were  gen- 
erous; but  he  could  not  foresee  the  changes  of  the 
future.  Many  of  the  books  thus  gpven  were  rare  and 
valuable;  but  students  were  few,  and  they  found 
what  they  wanted  more  easily  elsewhere.  For  popu- 
lar use  the  collection  was  almost  ludicrously  inappro- 
priate. The  scholar  and  the  public  man  would  feel 
at  home  in  it,  but  to  the  average  frequenter  of  the 
modem  public  library  it  was  much  what  a  rare  edition 
'  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Milton  is  to  one  as  yet  untaught 

to  read. 

Such  was  the#situation  in  1871  when  the  move  in 
behalf  of  a  modem  public  library  was  made.  The 
conditional  $2,500  required  to  be  obtained  by  private 
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subscription  to  secure  the  town  endowment  was  soon 
raised,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1871  there  was  opened 
in  Quincy  one  of  those  institutions,  undreamed  of  in 
former  times,  which  may  without  exaggeration  be 
called  the  universities  of  the  poor.  The  crying  need 
which  existed  for  something  of  the  kind  at  once  be- 
came apparent.  The  public  library  was  thronged 
with  young  people,  and  during  the  next  twelve  months 
nearly  forty-five  thousand  volumes  were  borrowed. 
Accordingly,  it  at  once  assumed  a  foremost  place 
among  the  educational  influences  of  the  town. 

The  gift  of  a  public  library  building  to  Quincy  nine 
years  later  was  one  of  those  incidents,  both  interesting 
and  in  this  case  peculiar,  which  have  of  late  years 
shown  in  New  England  how  much  private  rannifioence 
can  in  its  results  be  relied  upon  to  excel  all  forms 
of  public  bounty.  Designed  by  the  most  original  and 
brilliant  architect^  of  his  day,  the  Crane  Memorial 
Hall  commemorates  in  a  typical  way  one  who  was 
himself  singularly  typical  of  New  Ena:land  and  of 
Quincy.  Bom  of  old  Braintree  stock,  Thomas  Crane 
had  gone  to  the  centre  grammar  school,  and  wor- 
shipped in  the  old  North  Precinct  meeting-house  until 
he  became  a  man.  He  had  then  in  the  year  1827  gone 
away,  as  so  many  others  went  then  and  later,  seeking 
his  fortune.  A  stone-cutter  by  trade,  he  settled  in 
New  York  city,  and  there  married  and  had  children. 
A  plain,  straightforward,  energetic  man,  he  gradually 
amassed  a  fortune,  and  at  last  died  in  New  York, 
April  1,  1875,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  Though 
he  often  came  back  to  Quincy  as  a  visitor,  he  never 
was  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  from  Ike  time  he  left  it 

1  Henry  Hobaon  Richardaon;  bom  1838;  graduated  at  Harrard, 
1859;  died  1886. 
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in  1827.  The  members  of  bis  family  had  few  associa- 
tions with  it.  Yet  when  the  husband  and  father  died, 
their  thoughts  turned  to  his  old  Massachusetts  home 
as  the  phice  where  he  would  most  have  desired  to 
have  his  memorial  stand.  It  seemed  proper  also  that 
it  should  stand  there  ;  for,  of  all  the  many  young  men 
who  early  and  late  had  gone  out  from  the  town, 
Thomas  Crane  had  been  the  most  successful.  Deal- 
ing all  his  life  in  the  granite  which  underlaid  his  na- 
tive place,  his  success  had  been  due  to  the  possession 
of  those  qualities  which  made  New  England.  He  was 
honest ;  he  was  temperate ;  he  was  religions ;  he  was 
energetic  and  enterprising  and  patient.  His  life  was 
wholly  unassuming,  and  when  he  died  not  many  in 
Quincy  remembered  that  such  an  one  had  ever  lived 
there.  His  name  is  now  and  will  long  be  a  household 
word  in  the  place  where  he  passed  his  youth,  and  from 
which  he  went  forth ;  nor  could  a  better  example  of 
native  strength  and  homely  virtues  be  held  up  before 
its  children  for  imitetion. 
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THE  ALIEir  OmiSIOH. 

These  is  a  d^ree  of  indiyidomlity  in  the  business 
history  of  Qnincj  since  the  year  1830,  and  conse- 
quently a  certain  interest  attaches  to  it,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  centred  mainly  in  the  syenite  which  un- 
derlaid the  soiL  The  town  dealt  in  its  native  stone. 
The  religions  development  had  also  a  certsun  character 
of  its  own.  It  was  liberaL  Indeed,  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  Calvinism,  or  strong  orthodoxy,  in  the  tenets 
of  those  inhabiting  the  North  Precinct  and  Quincy, 
is  so  marked,  and  so  unusual  for  a  Massachusetts 
community,  that  it  cannot  escape  notice.  The  Unita- 
rian movement  under  Channing's  lead,  it  has  already 
been  seen,  excited  no  surprise  among  those  who  re- 
called the  teachings  of  Lemuel  Briant  On  the  con- 
trary, the  tendency  in  Quincy  then  was  towards  Uni- 
versalism.  Thomas  Crane,  for  instance,  feeling  a 
strong  religious  craving  which  the  teachings  of  Mr. 
Whitney  did  not  satisfy,  found  what  he  needed,  not 
in  the  Braintree  church,  where  Dr.  Storrs  still  held  up 
the  rigid  belief  of  the  fathers,  but  in  the  broader 
Christianity  of  "  Father  "  Hosea  Ballou.  The  young 
stone-cutter  would  walk  twenty  miles  of  a  Sunday  to 
listen  to  his  favorite  preacher.  No  orthodox  church 
ever  struck  root  in  Quincy.  In  matters  of  education 
the  individuality  of  the  town  was  less  marked.  The 
schools  were  much  like  the  schools  elsewhere,  and  the 
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sadden  development  of  the  ^^Quincy  system"  came 
from  without,  and  was  largely  a  matter  of  chance. 
None  the  less,  it  was  something  that  such  a  movement 
was  possible.  It  showed  a  mental  reoeptiveness,  a 
faculty  of  accepting  new  ideas  and  responding  to 
them,  which  was  in  keeping  with  the  whole  religious 
and  political  record  of  the  community  which  John 
Wheelwright  had  first  taught  The  soil  was  kindly  to 
the  reformer,  and  his  labors  brought  forth  speedy 
fruits.  Politically,  also,  the  later  history  of  Quincy 
was  not  without  its  individuality  and  significance. 
The  old  and  new  elements  were  always  at  work  in  it 
Sometimes  the  one  would  attain  a  mastery,  and  its  in- 
fluence would  forthwith  appear  unmistakably  in  town- 
meeting,  and  stamp  itself  on  the  records ;  then  the 
other  would  by  degrees  assert  itself,  and  the  ancient 
order  of  things  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  restored. 
The  old  political  habits  and  traditions  could  not  be 
destroyed ;  and  yet  the  rapid  infusion  of  foreign  ele- 
ments would  through  long  periods  of  time  seem  to 
obliterate  them.  Absorption  and  education  went  on 
continually ;  the  new  affected  the  old,  and  the  old 
gradually  influenced  the  new.  Again,  the  process 
which  upon  the  large  scale  was  working  itself  out  all 
over  the  continent,  in  Quincy  can  be  studied  in  detail. 
Here  was  one  of  the  individual  units  of  which  the 
other  was  the  aggregate. 

After  the  formation  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, all  through  the  administrations  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  including  the  war  of  1812,  it  has  been 
seen  that  Quincy  politically  was  a  strong  Federalist 
town.  Down  even  to  the  year  1824  it  stood  firmly 
out.  In  1823,  Dr.  Eustis  was  elected  governor  over 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  the  candidate  of  the  old  Fed- 
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■ai-.errj  i£  *«*  s  &  -i.Cil  wict  it  i!l4.  Nrr  iii  is 
•aaa^r?^  1111^17  otc-sas  i  5  r  3**  s«x:  j?ar  i  r*"**  ^5  »»- 
yrrrj  kti^h^sc  ■>r'™"Ti!r  Ejs».  aiTisn  x5*  c^tBcozc  xa 

jr»;ia**i:=aL  ssarra-c^  :t  Ir^^  aai£  2ie  F«oe7al  partx 

xuES^  22ft£  "aifn-  w.  ;<MiiK3fe*c  xxrl  ^:ii:r  xft^r  ^e  e^e«- 
^:a  <c  f  ivs-  j>&rY  ^ls?.     Bis  a»:-v  izi^  Jaeksco  de^ 

zr.mX  -WMi T9srT  ^: ir.  Ix  Nn^aL-^K-.  1*S?,  ex-Presi- 
■i*^*:  J.  Q.  A  5iz»  wTcf  t<r:*i»r^  f  rcTrar^  as  a  casiSixae 
f  T  C'ccrew  IX  ii»*  P^-=»:fni  £:<r«.  la  Q^dacy 
Mr.  Ai2J»  rf«e>-r*i  T-r  t-:«s  to  Iv  rass  f  ?r  t^  Jack- 
*:«  ca2»i:£i>--  Ai  ii»!^  »ext  fCi^  ^>ed-:«ft  Marms 
}■!  :ct.^«ci-  lifT  r^dfTtTx-Sr  nzi'  tZiZ^  fee  Gr-Tipnn*,  l;ail 
14  T  Ci?Sw  w'i">  irv*T-3-<  Ii=»-^:Ia  r«<ivrd  ill. 
Tr*?a  rrfc^^^T  a  riJtrsr?  fa^-?^-  A  ar«^  ek-a»eixt  bad 
fyzzfi  i^  w-kj  zzzo  rb*  lir^-s.  T'::>»  r-H  ajriculraral 
interest  wx<  r>?  I--r?T  tb*  rrilj  interest-  la  l^o7 
E3or^  tKiB  £r«f  i::ir,iT<«i  r:xr>i-  v*Te  «^piTyed  in  the 
O'airH"^-?^  Th.*  rTeai«rT  i»:r:S-a  of  tLese  w^re  ni>t 
Q-':rr:T  br^ra :  cirr  of  tbeai  w*«re  fonri^rjers,  espe* 
ciil^T  IH>i*  ani  CitS!:*?:  ii»re  ret  w««  Aaim- 
can«i.  from  New  Has: ^h: re.  Tr^ese  last  vere  a  stnrdj, 
rou^lu  floating  p-.j-lanDC  wi-^  lirde  knovledge  of 
tovn  tradhionf^  ai;d  less  resr^ct  for  Aem  ;  and  with 
a  strong  e^neral  dispodti-'n  to  Toce  the  Democratic 
ticket.  Tbej  d:»l  n-»t  live  in  Qaiacr,  bat  came  down 
from  the  north  in  the  spring  to  get  a  sommer's  work  ; 
and,  at  the  seasi'^n  of  their  cnming,  stage-ooaeh  after 
ftta:^e-ooach  from  Boston  wonU  be  loaded  down  with 
them  and  their  lng:::age.  In  March  they  voted  for 
Isaac  Hill,  or  his  Democratic  nominee,  in  New  Hamj^ 
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sliire ;  and  in  November  they  voted  for  Marcus  Mor- 
ton in  Quincy.  They  were  a  foreign  voting  element ; 
but  there  was  also  a  new  domestic  voting  element 
which  had  now  to  be  taken  into  account  The  shoe- 
making  population  had  g^reatly  increased.  This  was 
of  a  wholly  different  type  from  the  stone-working 
population.  The  day  of  great  shoe-factories  and 
machine-made  work  was  yet  distant,  and  the  men  and 
women  who  made  shoes  as  a  trade  worked  mainly 
at  their  homes;  but,  as  an  occupation,  shoemaking 
lacked  the  manliness  and  robust,  out-door  vigor  of 
stone-cutting.  The  shoemaker  worked  day  in  and 
day  out  in  the  little  ill-ventilated  cobbler's  room  at- 
tached to  the  dwelling,  —  a  room  which  in  winter  was 
heated  by  a  stove  and  smelled  of  burnt  leather.  He 
stuck  to  his  last ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  talked  a  great 
deal  of  politics  and  of  political  issues,  thoroughly  can* 
vassiug  all  men  in  public  life,  from  President  Jackson 
down  to  Mr.  Greenleaf,  the  traditional  moderator  at 
town-meeting.  The  shoemaker  was,  as  a  rule,  not  a 
Federalist ;  but  he  did  not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
in  the  same  way  the  quarry-man  voted  it.  His  was 
not  that  rough  and  somewhat  turbulent  independence. 
Intellectually,  he  was  of  a  finer,  keener  type ;  physi- 
caUy,  he  did  not  sustain  the  comparison  well.  He 
was  apt  to  be  round-shouldered  and  hollow-chested, 
thin  and  long-limbed.  He  lacked  the  muscle  of  the 
stone-cutter.  In  politics  he  was  inclined  to  admire 
what  he  called  ^'  smartness  "  rather  than  grasp ;  and, 
though  he  would  not  vote  for  a  convicted  knave,  he 
felt  a  good  deal  of  lurking  kindness  for  the  successful 
rascal,  and  an  absolute  contempt  for  the  well-inten- 
tioned dolt.  He  loved  political  intrigue  and  combina- 
tion, and  could  be  depended  upon  by  the  wire-puller ; 
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thoagh  he  soon  saw  diroagh  the  merely  loud-Toiced 
demagogue. 

Such  were  the  political  elements  which  between 
1830  and  1840  began  to  mingle  and  contend  for 
mastery  in  the  Quincy  town-meeting.  First  were 
those  of  the  old,  native  stock,  living  by  agriculture, — 
slow,  conservative  and  generally  disposed  to  show 
much  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  gentry.  Next 
came  the  quarry-men,  composed  of  noisy,  muscular, 
hard-living  native  Americans,  with  small  reverence. 
Then  the  foreign-bom  Catholics,  who  instinctively 
sided  against  all  settled  political  traditions.  Lastly, 
the  shoemakers,  mainly  Americans,  but  disinclined  to 
the  old  ways  nnd  the  old  leaders ;  and  disposed  to  man- 
age things  by  intrigue  and  combination,  without  much 
regard  to  precedent  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
in  the  presence  of  such  elements  as  these  the  downfall 
of  the  local  gentry  influence  was  a  mere  question  of 
time.  The  spirit  of  democracy  was  afloat  in  the  land, 
and  the  movement  which  had  carried  Jackson  into 
the  Presidency  on  the  larger  theatre,  on  the  smaller 
was  destined  soon  to  drive  Thomas  Greenleaf  out  of 
the  management  of  town  affairs.  The  growth  year  by 
year  of  the  vote  cast  for  Marcus  Morton  marks  the 
advance  of  the  tide.  In  1829  he  received  one  ballot 
only;  and  in  1832  he  had  but  20.  In  1835  he  had  got 
up  to  42,  and  the  next  year  to  148.  Two  years  later 
the  revolution  in  public  opinion  was  complete,  and 
Marcus  Morton  polled  260  votes  to  172  for  Edward 
£verett,  then  governor  and  seeking  a  reelection. 
The  size  of  the  vote  showed  also  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  population  under  the  new  business  development. 
In  1830  only  138  ballots  were  cast  in  the  state  elec- 
tion ;  in  1840  the  number  had  increased  more  than 
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fivefold,  aggregating  700.  This,  it  is  true,  was  a 
presidential  election,  and  a  very  exciting  one,  —  the 
famous  hard-cider  and  log-cabin  campaign.  But  the 
presidential  election  of  1828  was  also  an  exciting  one, 
in  which  a  Quincy  man  was  a  candidate.  Yet  in 
1828  only  123  votes  were  cast,  or  scarcely  a  sixth 
part  of  those  cast  in  1840. 

In  the  town,  as  in  the  nation,  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion and  amalgamation  was  now  to  be  gone  through 
with.  The  inrush  of  foreign  elements  had  been  too 
rapid.  It  tended  to  unsettle  everything.  Nor  did  it 
soon  stop.  Up  to  this  time  the  agriculturists  —  the 
farm-hands  —  had  been  mainly  Americans.  The  Irish 
now  began  to  take  the  place  of  these  men  in  the 
fields ;  while  the  new  generation  of  Americans  either 
found  employment  in  shops  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
or  became  shoemakers.  The  more  adventurous  and 
enterprising  went  to  the  cities,  or  sought  their  for- 
tunes in  the  West.  But  the  result  of  it  all  was  a 
complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  town.  It  was 
a  change  also  for  the  worse.  The  old  order  of  things 
was  doubtless  slow,  conservative,  traditional ;  but  it 
was  economical,  simple  and  business-like.  The  new 
order  of  things  was  in  all  respects  the  reverse.  The 
leaders  in  it  prided  themselves  on  their  enterprise, 
their  lack  of  reverence  for  tradition,  their  confi- 
dence in  themselves  ;  but  they  were  noisy,  unmethod- 
ical, in  reality  incompetent,  and  much  too  often 
intemperate. 

Accordingly,  neither  the  business  record  nor  the 
moral  record  of  the  town  was  now  creditable.  There 
was,  as  respects  the  first,  no  absolute  corruption ;  the 
method  of  doing  business  was  simply  loose.  The 
town  debt  was  an  illustration.     It  was  a  small  affair. 
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amounting  to  only  a  few  thonnMri  doDan,  wben,  id 
1837,  Congreas  passed  an  act  for  the  distribution  of 
the  snrplos  national  revenne.  Under  the  operation 
of  this  act  DO  less  a  som  than  #5,148  fell  to  the  shaie 
of  Qninejr,  and  was  regolaiij  appn^priated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  town  debt.  It  should  have  sufficed  to 
extinguish  it ;  yet  the  very  next  year  the  debt  waa 
larger  than  ever^  The  surplus  was  muddled  away. 
The  expenses  exceeded  the  appropriations;  the  de- 
ficiencies were  not  provided  for;  the  treasury  waa 
falling  into  a  system  of  yearly  arrears.  So  also  on 
the  moral  side.  In  1835,  and  again  in  1836,  a  move- 
ment was  made  in  the  direction  of  temperance  reform, 
through  the  insertion  of  an  article  in  the  warrant  of 
each  year  to  see  if  the  town  would  instruct  the  se- 
lectmen not  to  license  places  for  the  sale  ^^  of  Bum, 
Brandy,  Gin,  or  other  Spirituous  liquors."  After  a 
sharp  struggle,  the  proposition  was  rejected  in  183& 
by  a  majority  of  two  only  in  a  total  vote  of  158. 
At  the  election  of  that  year  138  votes  were  thrown 
for  Governor  Everett  to  42  for  Marcus  Morton. 
The  next  year  Morton's  vote  increased  to  148,  and 
the  proposud  not  to  license  was  defeated  by  38  ma- 
jority ;  nor  was  it  again  renewed.  The  growth  of 
sentiment,  ou  the  contrary,  was  distinctly  in  the  other 
direction.  Three  years  later,  in  1839,  Morton  re- 
ceived 326  votes  to  231  cast  for  Everett ;  the  Jackson 
Democracy  was  in  full  ascendency.  And  now  the 
seventeenth  article  in  the  warrant  for  the  annual 
meeting  was  ^^  to  know  if  the  Town  will  allow  a  tem- 
perate use  of  ardent  spirits  to  the  Paupers  when  they 
work  on  the  road  or  farm,'*  and  by  a  vote  of  96  to  86 
it  was  so  ordered.  The  same  year  the  mysterious  dis> 
appearance  of  the  contents  of  a  cask  of  rum  stored  at 
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the  almshouse  was  made  the  subject  of  a  jocose  para- 
{praph  in  a  formal  report  made  to  the  town  by  one  of 
its  committees. 

But  the  slow  phase  of  transition  through  which 
Quiucy  was  now  passing  is  marked  most  distinctly  in 
the  support  it  accorded  to  John  Quincy  Adams  than 
in  any  other  one  thing.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
peat that  the  phase  referred  to  was  not  peculiar  to 
Quincy.  It  was  a  popular  movement  which  originated 
in  the  West,  and  spread  all  over  the  country.  An* 
drew  Jackson  was  its  political  exponent  His  methods 
were  its  methods.  The  nation,  therefore,  was  its  field ; 
but  its  spirit  and  peculiarities  can  be  most  closely 
studied  in  the  town.  It  is  needless  to  say,  also,  that 
J.  Q.  Adams  was  no  less  obnoxious  to  the  new  spirit 
than  the  new  spirit  was  to  him.  He  had  met  it  before 
in  the  country  at  large,  and  been  forced  to  succumb  to 
it.  He  was  now  to  meet  it  in  his  own  town.  Unlike 
his  father,  Mr.  Adams  had  never  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  his  birthplace.  Indeed,  from  that  February 
day,  in  1778,  when,  a  boy  of  ten  going  with  his  father 
to  Euro])e,  he  got  into  Commodore  Tucker's  barge  on 
Mount  Wollaston  beach  to  be  rowed  out  to  the  frigate 
Bostou  at  anchor  in  the  offing,  to  the  time  when,  in 
1829,  he  came  home  a  defeated  candidate  for  reelection 
to  the  Presidency,  —  a  period  of  half  a  century,  — 
he  was  almost  a  complete  stranger  in  Quincy.  Still, 
he  loved  the  old  town,  and  was  fond  of  telling  how 
during  the  siege  of  Boston  he  used  to  go  up  on  Penn's 
Hill  every  evening  to  see  the  shells  thrown  by  be- 
sieged and  besiegers,  and  how  he  never  afterwards 
drove  over  that  hill  without  watching  the  squirrels  and 
wrens  running  and  flying  about,  whose  ancestors'  nests 
he  had  taken  many  a  time  when  a  boy.^  So,  in  spite 
1  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Quincjf,  209. 
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■ucser.  icts-  ^>vs«atatii  of  cui  Ec^r^jk  descent  lav  in 
kfa  one  of  i£t»^t<eliHS.  Aerorfin^T.  m  l^wl  tke  towm 
^w  t&e  Ai^sis  ^ttf%0jir7l  ;^!fiet  a niin»T»og»  rote:  and 
m  the  caa&palxa  of  tyat  rears  Iiuer  ks  victDnoas  oppo- 

1<»  azaii  1^^\  Mr.  AiiaKS  v»  foor  tuMS  dected  to 
CuczTRis  frooi  tzae  F^rncctk  aksz^L^  of  vkiek  Qaincr 
w  dxs  a  pars.  Ax  each  eMWifoa  ke  kvl  alaiaat  die 
CBSzre  vx)«e  of  tae  vrvu.^  la  l?w>S  ke  vms  Lbe  ruidi- 
date  of  t£ie  Aiid-\LkSk.cir  party  for  ^oremor,  and  m 
Qtii=^  ke  kad  14'^  T^xes  to  97  for  ti^  t«o  ocker  can- 
dioi^se^  la  IsSo  tbe  cbazi^  be^an.  and  t«o  jcars 
laser  >[>rSoii.  the  iVriairHrTaric  caniii-iafie  for  «r9vcfiior, 
kad  S'S  mav-nrr  over  Erervst  in  a  r.Xe  o£  4oi  Xot- 
wiihscaaiiin^  this.  Mr.  A*iiii»  still  brl^i  ike  town,  le- 
ceiTin^  lN3  Toce*  to  To  cast  for  three  o^ker  canJidatea. 
Tvo  T^ars  later,  in  tfai^  Harriaoa  rampnijn,  QoincT 
va«  cl-kselr  encte>seL  Mr.  Adanks;.  ovio;  t*>  kis  antU 
sliTerr  coarse  in  O^a^ress*  was  pecuiLirlT  oon^-ixioas 
to  the  Drin-icrats.  The  HarrisoQ  ticket  kaii  a  plnralitr 
of  5  Tote*  in  tke  town  oat  of  a  total  of  7 W.  bat  Marms 
Morton  f'DT  p>Temor  ran  4S  Totes  akead  of  Jokn 
I>aTia.  ilr.  A«iams.  tl^^njb  fe«?eiTin^  20  more  Totcs 
tl^an  Governor  I>krij^.  tke  kead  of  tke  ticket  on  vkick 
ke  ran,  ret  fell  3  l^hlrnl  kls  own  opponent,  Williaa 
>L  Ja^k5on.  who  hid  S49  rotes.  In  1S42  tkere  was  a 
p^neral  coIlapi<e  of  the  Wkig  partr.  John  Trier  was 
President,  an-1  the  Demoerarr  was  alto«etker  in  tke 
ascendant.     In  Qaincr,  Morton  had  a  pluralitj  iA  31 

*  T^  «xart  Totn  at  99A  ^i^rrixm  -mm  as  f oT!o«^ :  —  XoreaBWr  I, 
l^y  :  AdaaoLT*^:  EajL^a.^;  Tbcmpnm.  1«X  April  l.Wv^:  Aili— . 
l^Ai  Liaeo:*.  :j':  Doaa.  11.  NoTt^»b«r  1*.  l^U:  Adaaa.  1:25; 
firm,  L    XoTcmbcr  14.  \<A-.  AdaiM.  1T5 ;  UanOB,  V :  BvidL  L 
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and  Mr.  Adams,  though  handsomely  leading  his  ticket, 
was  again  beaten,  Ezra  Wilkinson  receiving  289  votes, 
or  4  more  than  he.  Philosophizing  over  this  result  in 
his  diary,  he  remarked  that  ^^  the  people  are  a  wayward 
master."  In  1844  took  place  the  exciting  struggle 
which  preceded  the  Mexican  war,  and  Polk  was  elected 
over  Clay.  In  his  district  Mr.  Adams  had  two  oppo- 
nents, and  as  the  election  drew  near  he  looked  forward 
^^  with  scarcely  doubting  anticipation "  to  his  own 
defeat.  In  Quincy  the  vote  was  close,  but  the  Dem- 
ocrats maintained  their  ascendency,  though  ^^  consist- 
ing," as  Mr.  Adams  wrote,  *'*'  of  transient  stone-cutters 
from  New  Hampshire."  George  Bancroft,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  received  8  votes  more  than  Governor 
Briggs  ;  but  this  time  Mr.  Adams  had  the  satisfaction 
of  running  over  40  votes  ahead  of  the  Whig  presi- 
dential ticket,  receiving  345  votes  to  812  cast  for 
Isaac  Hull  Wright,  his  Democratic  opponent  The 
election  of  1846  was  the  last  in  which  Mr.  Adams  was 
concerned.  That  was  a  year  of  Whig  triumph,  and 
even  in  Quincy  the  Whig  candidate  had  a  large  ma- 
jority. As  for  Mr.  Adams,  he  seemed  to  have  out- 
lived the  opposition  to  him,  and  his  parting  majority 
from  Quincy  was  a  gratifying  one.  It  spoke  of  ear- 
lier times.  He  received  232  votes  to  213  cast  for  five 
different  opponents. 

Like  the  others,  this  last  vote  in  Quincy  was  signifi- 
cant. To  a  certain  degree  only  was  it  personaL  The 
town  was  entering  upon  a  new  and  distinct  phase  of 
transition  which  already  began  to  show  itself  in  the 
election  returns.  In  November,  1845,  the  Old  Colony 
railroad  was  opened  to  travel,  and  from  that  time 
Quincy  became  a  suburb  of  P^oston.  Not,  of  course, 
that  the  change  made  itself  felt  at  once.    The  people 
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went  on  in  their  accustomed  wap  ;  but  none  the  leas, 
from  the  beginning  of  1846  the  country  village  (for  it 
still  was  a  country  village  then)  and  the  city  were  in 
quick  and  easy  connection.  The  rest  was  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  time;  and,  indeed,  it  was  twenty-five  years 
before  the  transition  was  complete.  The  successful 
organization  of  a  suburban  land  company  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  town  in  1870  marked  the  event.  Bos- 
ton again,  just  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years  later, 
had  enlargement  at  Mount  WoUaston,  and  Quincy 
became  a  species  of  sleeping  apartment  conveniently 
near  to  the  great  city  counting-room. 

In  1875  the  population  was  returned  at  9,155,  or  a  ^ 

little  more  than  fourfold  that  (2,201)  of  1830,  and  the 
order  of  change  from  the  agricultural  village  to  the 
suburban  town  can  be  briefly  recapitulated.  Upon  the 
original  yeoman  and  farm-hand  basis  the  quarry-men 
had  first  come  in  from  outside  ;  while  at  the  same  time  , 

the  young  townsmen  had  gone  out  of  the  fields  into  the  j 

shop,  abandoning  the  plough  and  the  scythe  for  the 
desk  and  the  awl.  Then  came  the  Irish  laborer,  work- 
ing in  the  quarries,  on  the  roads  and  as  farm-hands, 
bringing  with  him  the  church  of  Rome,  and  combining 
with  the  stone-cutter  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Last  of  all  appeared  the  dweller  near  the  city,  having 
store,  ofiice  or  counting-room  in  Boston,  and  regarding 
Quincy  simply  as  a  place  convenient,  at  which  his 
family  lived  and  he  slept.  This  last  class  to  a  very 
great  degpi'ee  absorbed  the  descendants  of  the  original  ' 

settlers,  and   the   whole   mass  gradually  resolved  it-  , 

self  into  the  modern  town  community.  But  certainly 
the  change  from  Parson  Tompson  and  Teacher  Flynt,  | 

and  Judge  Quincy  and  Deacon  Bass  to  the  modern 
stone-cutter,  clerk  and  merchant  was  noticeable.     Nor  i 
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as  an  bistorical  study,  though  the  stage  was  small,  were 
the  characters  of  the  several  periods  devoid  of  interest. 
The  final  change  in  the  character  of  the  town  thus 
began  with  1846.  Less  than  two  years  later  John 
Quincy  Adams  died.  The  annexation  of  Texas  had 
then  been  effected,  and  the  war  with  Mexico  was  over. 
A  new  political  question  had  forced  its  way  to  the 
front,  and  slavery  was  the  impending  issue.  Quincy 
was  never  a  pro-slavery  town.  The  quany-men  and  the 
Irish  voted  the  Democratic  ticket ;  but  the  old  native 
element  had  always  sympathized  with  Mr.  Adams 
during  his  long  struggle  in  Congress,  and  among  his 
townsmen  his  teachings  had  not  been  lost.  Many  of 
them  were  Democrats ;  but  they  were  the  old  Jackson 
Democrats,  who  had  grown  up  opposed  to  the  local 
Federalist  and  gentry  rule  of  men  of  the  Thomas  Green- 
leaf  type,  and,  once  they  were  satisfied  that  Democracy 
meant  the  spread  of  African  slavery,  their  revolt  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  But  they  were  slow  in  coming 
to  that  conviction ;  for  these  men  were  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  leather  interests,  and  the  Quincy  boot- 
makers dealt  largely  with  the  South.  The  break  came 
in  1848.  The  conscience  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  then 
refused  to  vote  for  General  Taylor,  and  the  Barnburn- 
ers of  New  York  refused  to  vote  for  Lewis  Cass.  The 
two  factions  met  at  Buffalo  in  August  of  that  year, 
and  nominated  a  separate  ticket  with  Martin  Van 
Bnren  at  its  head.  The  political  effect  of  this  in 
Quincy  was  singular,  and  showed  how  deep  the  Con- 
gressional action  of  J.  Q.  Adams  had  sunk  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  there,  though  the  majority  of  them 
had  twice  voted  against  him.  In  November,  1848,  the 
Democratic  party  practically  disappeared  in  the  town. 
The  Whig  party,  which  had  always  supported  and 
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elected  ex-President  Adams,  for  the  time  being  retained 
its  strength.  It  cast  246  Totes  for  General  Taylor, 
having  cast  314  for  Mr.  Claj  four  jean  before.  Bat 
the  Democratic  strength  feU  from  324  to  212,  while 
the  nev  liberty  puty  rose  from  68  to  170.  Honuse 
^lann,  Mr.  Adams*  successor  in  Congress,  reoeiTed  » 
majority  of  458,  in  a  total  Tote  of  558.  A  week  later 
came  the  state  election,  and  the  Democratic  vote  fell 
to  34,  whQe  the  Free^Q  vote  ran  op  to  250,  jost  fail- 
ing of  a  plurality. 

The  work  of  political  disintegration  had  now  faiily 
begun.  The  Whig  OTganization  was  crumbling  away, 
while  the  Democratic,  except  in  its  foreign  vote,  was 
honeycombed  with  anti-slavery  sentiment.  The  Free- 
Soilers,  as  they  were  called,  held  the  balance  of  power. 
So  things  went  on  until  1854.  Then  the  general  col- 
lapse came,  and  in  Quincy  it  was  complete.  As  usual, 
the  result  of  political  disintegration  was  at  first  in  no 
way  what  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  bringing  it 
about  either  anticipated  or  desired.  For  more  than 
a  dozen  years  they  had  been  working  to  break  np  the 
old  parties,  neither  of  which  could  in  the  least  be  de- 
pended on  when  any  question  of  slavery  was  at  issue. 
Both  were  afraid  of  it,  and  the  Democracy  were  at 
heart  false  upon  it  To  break  up  the  old  organiza- 
tions, and  form  a  new  one  on  an  anti-slavery  basis 
was  the  darling  wish  of  the  agitators.  Prominent 
among  these  was  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who,  all 
his  earlier  life  a  resident  in  Boston  and  one  of  its 
representatives  in  the  Legislature,  had  upon  his  fa- 
ther's death  become  a  citizen  of  Quincy.  Mr.  Ad- 
ams in  1848  broke  away  from  the  Whig  party,  and 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket 
with  Van  Buren.     He  was  now  laboring  to  build  up 
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the  Free-Soil  party,  and  in  1858  lie  bad  in  Qnincy 
been  made  the  victim  of  a  wretched  political  intrigue 
among  the  foreign  Democratic  voters  of  the  town. 

A  convention  was  then  to  be  held  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State.  Quincy  was  entitled  to  two 
representatives,  and  it  was  understood  in  the  town 
that  the  Democrats  and  Free-Soilers  would  unite,  each 
party  naming  one  delegate.  The  Free-Soilers  were 
true  to  their  part  of  the  agreement,  and  on  the  first 
baUot  a  Democrat  was  chosen.  Mr.  Adams  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Free-Soilers;  but  the  Democratic 
party  of  Quincy,  as  elsewhere,  was  largely  made  up 
of  Irish,  and  here  again  was  developed  in  local  town 
experience  one  of  those  race  characteristics  which  on 
the  larger  scale  and  the  broader  theatre  constitute 
problems  of  history.  The  Irish  as  a  class  never,  then 
or  afterwards,  liked  Mr.  Adams,  and  politically  looked 
askance  at  him.  Just  as  the  native  Yankee  element, 
spnmg  from  the  old  English  stock,  did  like  John 
Quincy  Adams  because  in  him,  in  spite  of  an  outward 
coldness  and  restraint  of  manner,  they  recognized  one 
of  themselves,  so  the  Irish  did  not  like  his  son,  be- 
cause, Celts  themselves,  they  instinctively  saw  in  him 
those  characteristics  of  English  and  Saxon  origin  which 
a  few  years  later  contributed  in  so  marked  a  degree  to 
the  success  of  the  representative  of  the  country  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James  during  the  trying  diplomatic  epi- 
sodes of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Quick  of  impulse, 
sympathetic,  ignorant  and  credulous,  the  Irish  race 
have  as  few  elements  in  common  with  the  native  New 
Englanders  as  one  race  of  men  well  can  have  with  an- 
other. Belonging  to  different  branches  of  the  same 
family,  the  two  have  for  centuries  grown  up  amid 
surroundings  wholly  unlike ;  and  when  the  Irishman 
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;  vixk  a  fniSe  bub  m  wham  tfe  cfcu^ 
aeatracxs  of  Xev  Eja^iiuMl  aie  mpmnedL  the 
pokhjoaB  aad  Tilfa^  istzi^Ber  fink  a  lick  fieU 
vLk-k  to  wtk,  icadr  to  kk  looad.  It  vas  » 
QaoKT  m  1%S3^  Scoffics,  hidicroKij  &ke  bat  i 
pli^j  belJ^Ted,  wre  qnkdj  dreBlatod 
Iri^  mi  to  the  cxmne  Mr.  Adams  had 
before  in  die  MiwmIiiim  im  legislatiiie  in  vegaid  to 
eompenattMNi  for  the  destractioD  of  the  eoKTent  i 
oo  Mount  Benedict,  sod  whea  the  iaj  < 
of  them  were  indiieed  to  whhbold  their  votes  from 
him  to  bring  about  his  def esL  It  was  sim^  a  case 
of  bad  faith  and  Tillage  intiigwe ;  bat,  for  the  Irish  of 
Quincy,  it  was  locallj  as  unwise  and  ilLooiiadered  an 
act  as  tber  could  well  hare  been  gmltj  of.  As  osoal^ 
they  had  been  worked  upon  to  th^  own  injmy ;  nor 
had  thej  k>Dg  to  wait  for  the  froita  of  their  f<dlj. 

The  incident  occaned  in  March,  1853,  and  excited 
deep  feeling  in  the  town ;  for  already,  in  the  disinte- 
gration of  parties,  the  deep-seated  popular  antipathy 
to  foreigners,  and  especiaUy  to  the  Irish,  was  making 
itself  felt :  and  the  corioos  f eatove  in  it  loeally  was 
that  Mr.  Adams,  by  far  the  most  prominent  political 
character  in  Qnincy,  was  <me  of  the  few  native  Amer- 
icans in  the  town  who  did  not  share  in  that  antipathy. 
None  the  less,  the  latent  hostility,  amounting  to  raee 
hatred,  was  there,  and  the  occasion  only  was  needed 
to  bring  it  into  violent  action.  In  November,  1853, 
the  proposed  revision  of  the  state  constitotion,  the 
work  of  the  convention  chosen  in  the  previous  March, 
was  rejected,  and  twelve  months  later  the  town  was 
swept  from  its  moorings  by  the  Native  American  up- 
rising of  the  year  1854.  As  by  magic,  the  old  party 
lines  disappeared.     In  Quincy  the  Know-Nothing  (as 
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it  was  called)  candidate  for  governor^  a  man  not  be- 
fore heard  of  in  politics,  received  549  votes  to  140 
divided  among  three  other  candidates.  The  foreign 
element  stood  helpless.  The  old  parfy  leaders  were 
not  so  much  sent  to  the  rear,  as  they  were  left  out  of 
sight  and  mind  in  the  senseless  rush.  The  slavery 
issue  was  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  race  prejudice. 
It  was,  as  the  result  showed,  but  one  phase  of  politi- 
cal disintegration  ;  the  old  collapsed  as  the  new  crys- 
tallized :  but,  for  the  moment,  it  seemed  to  the  anti- 
slavery  workers  as  if  their  labors  had  resulted  in 
chaos;  they  had  endeavored  to  inspire  the  popular 
mind  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  instead  they  had 
evoked  a  demon  of  hate. 

Nowhere  did  thb  spirit  of  intolerance  rage  more 
strongly  than  in  Quincy.  It  required  four  whole 
years  to  allay  it;  and  in  1857,  when  the  Enow-Nothing 
candidate  for  governor  was  overwhelmingly  defeated 
in  the  State  at  large,  in  Quincy  he  had  more  than 
one  hundred  plurality.  Quarry-man  and  shoemaker 
united  against  the  Irish.  At  last,  in  1858,  the  anti- 
slavery  issue  asserted  its  supremacy,  and  the  Bepub- 
lican  party  came  solidly  to  the  front.  Even  then 
Quincy,  reflecting  its  unassimilated  constituency, 
worked  but  slowly  back  to  its  moorings ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  great  Lincoln  campaign  of  1860,  when 
the  Republican  ticket  received  a  majority  of  44,000 
\  in  the  State,  in  Quincy  it  had  only  a  plurality.   Again 

in  1862,  the  year  of  deepest  discouragement  during 
the  war,  Quincy  was  one  of  those  towns  in  which  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  fell  behind,  his  Whig  and  Democratic 
opponent  receiving  87  more  votes  than  he.  Yet  in 
the  State  Andrew  had  over  28,000  majority.  Like 
the  constituencies  of  certain  of  the  western  states. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE  BEBELLION. 

FotST  and  last  Quiney  did  its  full  share  in  the  work 
of  educating  New  England  and  the  North  up  to  the 
point  of  facing  and  overcoming  the  Bebellion.  It 
also  was  not  wanting  later.  Yet,  as  in  the  War  of 
Independence  so  now,  the  largest  contidbution  of  the 
town  was  neither  in  men  nor  in  money,  though  as  re- 
spects both  the  calls  were  honored.  As  John  Adams 
was  the  great  contribution  of  Braintree  North  Pre- 
cinct to  the  Beyolution,  so  his  grandson,  Cliarles 
Francis  Adams,  was  the  great  contribution  of  Quincy 
in  the  Bebellion.  When  the  war  broke  out  Mr. 
Adams  represented  the  Quincy  district  in  Congress. 
He  had  been  elected  in  1858,  on  the  final  subsidence 
of  the  Native  American  deluge,  and  in  1860  he  was 
reelected  on  the  Lincoln  ticket.^  In  March,  1861, 
his  first  Congressional  term  being  just  completed,  he 
was  nominated  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  minister  to  Great 
Britain.  In  May  he  left  the  country,  and  he  re- 
mained abroad  until  the  summer  of  1868.  His  ser- 
vices in  Loudon  are  part  of  the  Quincy  war  record, 
but  they  do  not  belong  to  local  history. 

^  In  neHher  of  theie  eleetions  did  Mr.  Adanui  reoeiTe  «  msjority 
Toto  in  Qninoy.  In  both  he  received  more  votes  than  any  one  else  on 
the  ticket  "with  him ;  bat  while,  in  the  eleetion  of  1858|  he  had  a  plu- 
rality of  59  votes,  in  that  of  1860  his  opponent,  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
had  17  mora  votes  than  ho,  465  to  448,  with  7  seatterii^. 
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In  ocher  leapeftto  the  reeord  of  Qpiiiey  in  the  Be- 
bellion  wms  in  no  wmy  remarkable.  The  town  did  its 
shaune.  It  freely  contributed  UMiney  and  snpplieft,  and 
it  smt  oot  men.  Bat  of  the  men  it  sent  oat»  whether 
to  the  army  or  the  navy,  there  were  none  who  rooe  to 
dtstinetion.  At  the  doae  of  the  Rebellion  as  before 
it>  Deaeon  Joseph  I^lmer,  the  BeTolntionaiy  briga- 
dier-general, was  still  Qnincy's  ranking  officer.  Dur- 
ing the  war^that  is^betweoi  the  years  1861  and  1865, 
the  population  of  the  town  was  about  6J50,  while  its 
valuation  was  returned  at  a  little  less  than  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  oould  number  probably  2,200 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms^  First  and  last  it  sent 
into  the  6eld  almost  one  oidre  regimert,  or  964  men, 
7o7  of  whom  enlisted  for  the  full  term  of  three  years. 
Of  the  whole  number,  39  were  killed  in  battle  and  18 
died  in  rebel  prisons.  In  all  105,  or  one  in  every 
nine  who  wait  out,  lost  their  lives.  Still  others  were 
maimed.  But  a  Quincy  lad,  a  member  of  cme  of  the 
^uuilies  the  name  of  which  is  most  often  found  in  the 
more  recent  records  of  the  town,  fell  in  the  veiy  first 
action  of  the  war.  On  the  10th  of  June,  1861,  oc- 
curred the  affair  at  Big  Bethel,  Va.,  and  young  Theo- 
dore Winthrop  was  killed.  For  days  after  the  coun- 
try rang  with  his  name  ;  nor  is  it  yet  forgotten.  At 
the  same  time  Francis  L.  Souther,  of  Quincy,  was 
mortally  wounded.  A  mere  boy,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Hancock  Light  Guard,  as  the  Quincy  company 
was  caUed,  and  had  gone  with  it  when  the  Fourth 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  militia  was  rushed  off  to 
Fortress  Monroe.  His  companions  presently  sent  his 
body  home,  and  it  was  buried  in  his  native  town. 
Afterwards  many  others  were  killed  or  died*  and  war^s 
mortality  became  a  thing  of  course ;  but  it  was  the 
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sodden  tidings  of  yoong  Souther's  death,  coming  in 
those  early  days  of  Jnne,  1861,  which  first  caused  the 
people  of  Quincy  to  realize  that  their  young  men  had 
gone  out  to  actual  battle. 

The  money  cost  of  the  Sebellion  to  the  towns  of 
Massachusetts,  apart  from  what  their  inhabitants  then 
or  later  contributed  in  national  taxes,  was  not  large. 
In  the  case  of  Quincy  it  amounted  to  less  than  $50,- 
000,  including  the  subscriptions  of  citizens  to  bounty 
funds.  In  1861  the  town  owed  935,000 ;  in  1865  it 
owed  $57,000.  The  whole  increase  of  debt  due  to  the 
war  was  not  equal  to  one  per  cent,  of  the  valuation. 
Neither  was  the  rate  of  taxation  between  1861  and 
1865  peculiarly  high,  or  the  increase  of  it  rapid.  In- 
deed, the  era  of  extravagance  and  heavy  expenditure 
followed  the  Rebellion  rather  than  marked  its  pro- 
gress. Nor  was  the  excessive  taxation  subsequently 
imposed  the  result  of  an  effort  to  clear  off  burdens 
due  to  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  debt  yearly 
grew  larger,  so  that  while  between  1861  and  1865,  the 
war  period^  the  rate  of  taxation  increased  but  one 
third,  and  the  debt  but  935,000,  in  the  four  years  of 
peace  which  followed  the  rate  of  taxation  increased 
eighty  per  cent.,  while  the  debt  was  916,000  larger  in 
1869  than  it  had  been  in  1865.  Compared  with  that 
of  the  Revolution,  the  war  burden  of  the  Rebellion, 
whether  in  men  or  in  money,  was  for  Quincy  light 
and  easy  to  be  borne.  In  the  Revolution  there  was 
no  general  government  or  system  of  national  taxation 
to  fall  back  upon.  The  states  had  to  meet  the  requi- 
sitions directly ;  and  the  states  made  their  calls  upon 
the  towns.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  already  seen  that 
Braintree  then  sent  into  the  field,  first  and  last,  two 
men  out  of  every  three  capable  of  bearing  arms,  while 
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a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  wealth  aecnmnlated  through 
a  century  and  a  half  was  consumed  in  the  struggle. 
During  the  Rebellion  not  two  men  in  five  did  military 
duty,  nor  was  the  accumulated  wealth  diminished  at 
alL  On  the  contrary,  even  allowing  for  an  altered 
standard  of  value,  in  1865  the  town  was  unquestion- 
ably richer  than  it  was  in  I860. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIIL 

TOWN-MEETINGS  AGAIN. 

The  close  of  the  Rebellion  left  Qnincy  a  town  of 
nearly  7,000  population,  and  from  that  time  forward 
the  increase  both  in  numbers  and  in  wealth  was  rapid. 
The  last  vestiges  of  village  life  now  passed  away,  and 
the  suburban  town  assumed  shape.  This  change 
could  not  take  place  without  bringing  up  new  prob- 
lems for  solution ;  and  again  the  experience  of  the  in- 
dividual town  reflected  that  of  the  common  country,  for 
first  and  most  important  of  these  new  problems  was  that 
relating  to  municipal  government.  It  was  one  thing 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  small  village  community 
through  the  machinery  of  town-meetings ;  it  was  quite 
another  to  manage  those  of  a  place  numbering  a  pop- 
ulation of  12,000.  In  1880  the  annual  appropriation 
for  necessary  town  expenses  was  $4,500.  It  has  been 
seen  how  this  sum  was  yoted  by  a  small  body  of  men, 
all  knowing  each  other  well,  having  a  community  of 
interest  and  acting  under  a  usage  which  had  the  force 
of  law.  Forty-five  years  later,  in  1876,  the  annual 
appropriation  was  9116,000,  and  the  articles  in  the 
warrant  had  swollen  from  half  a  dozen  in  number  to 
nearly  forty.  The  character  of  the  town-meeting  also 
had  changed.  In  place  of  the  few  score  rustics  fol- 
lowing the  accustomed  lead  of  the  parson  and  squire, 
and  asserting  themselves  only  when  they  thought  that 
their  traditions  or  equality  were  ignored,  —  in  place 
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of  dns  nuIL  easflT-msaged  body,  tihoe  ' 
beicrogeneoas  mam  of  loen  Dombeiiiig  bmidreds,  jeil- 
ous,  nnacquinted,  and  often  in  pait  bent  on  euijii^ 
out  some  secret  arrangement  in  wbicb  priTile  interest 
OTerrode  all  sense  of  paUie  welfare.  To  i 
these  meetings  that  degree  ci  ovder  wbicb  is  i 
for  transacting  business  in  n  methodical  way  was  not 
easT,  and  tbe  mnltifarioos  aSairs  of  a  jear  were  to  be 
attended  to  in  n  single  day.  Towii  oAners  were  to  be 
elected ;  the  appropriations  were  to  be  eoosidered  and 
Toted ;  the  pc^icy  of  the  town  on  all  dispnted  points 
was  to  be  decided.  These  points  also  indnded  eveiy- 
thing, — edncation,  roads,  health,  temperanee;  for,  as 
tbe  result  of  growth,  the  fonetions  of  municipal  goT- 
emment  expanded  and  branched  ont  nntil  simplicity 
had  become  a  tradition.  The  poll-lists  contained  the 
names  of  more  than  two  thousand  voters^  F<v  these 
to  come  together  as  one  legislative  body,  and  pass 
upon  numerous  and  difficult  questions  in  s  few  hours, 
would  at  first  seem  so  impossible  that  the  sn^^esti^m 
of  such  a  scheme  of  municipal  government  as  s  new 
idea  of  his  own  would  cause  any  political  thinker  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  foolish  theorist.  The  thing  was 
practical  simply  because  it  wzs  habituaUy  done.  But 
to  adapt  the  old  village  system  to  the  new  town  con- 
ditions was  the  problem  which  Qnincy,  in  common  with 
many  other  Massachusetts  towns  still  dinging  to  the 
ancient  ways,  found  forced  upon  it.  Nor  is  the  town- 
meeting  in  its  actual  working  fully  understood.  Since 
De  Tocqneville  brought  it  into  wide-world  notice,  this 
New  England  institution  has  been  often  described 
and  infinitely  lauded :  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  one  in  ten  of  those  who  have  philosophized 
over  town-meetings  ever  attended  one,  much  more 
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ever  took  part  in  one.  Yet,  without  having  done  so, 
it  is  as  difiBcult  to  understand  the  practical  working 
of  the  system  as  it  is  to  describe  war  without  ever 
having  served  in  an  army  or  seen  a  battle.  The  ideal 
town-meeting  is  one  thing ;  the  actual  town-meeting  is 
apt  to  be  a  very  different  thing.  To  the  theorist  in 
history  who  should  attend  one,  it  would,  not  improb- 
ably, be  the  rude  dispelling  of  a  fanciful  delusion. 
He  would  come  away  from  it  rather  amazed  that  civ- 
ilized government  was  possible  through  such  a  system 
than  understanding  how  New  England  had  been  built 
up  on  it. 

That  the  town-meeting,  as  a  practical  method  of 
conducting  municipal  affairs,  should  break  down  under 
the  stress  to  which  a  dense  city  population  must  sub- 
ject it,  is  a  matter  of  course.  It  did  so  in  Athens  and 
in  Borne  before  it  did  so  in  Boston ;  for  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  as  well  as  James  Otis  and  Josiah  Quincy 
were  town-meeting  orators.  Just  in  the  degree  in 
which  civic  population  increases,  therefore,  the  town- 
meeting  becomes  unwieldy  and  unreliable;  until  at 
last  it  has  to  be  laid  aside  as  something  which  the 
community  has  outgrown.  It  becomes  a  relic,  though 
always  an  interesting  one,  of  a  simpler  and  possibly 
better  past.  Moreover,  the  indications  that  the  sys- 
tem is  breakiifg  down  are  always  the  same.  The 
meetings  become  numerous,  noisy  and  unable  to  dis- 
pose of  business.  Disputed  questions  cannot  be  de- 
cided ;  demagogues  obtain  control ;  the  more  intelligent 
<5ease  to  attend.  In  all  these  respects,  the  experience 
of  Qnincy  affords  interesting  matter  for  study. 

Between  the  years  1840  and  1870  the  town-meeting 
there  fell  to  its  lowest  point  of  usefulness,  as  prior  to 
1840  it  might  have  been  seen  in  its  most  perfect  form ; 
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bat  daring  tbe  later  Ja 
ka£,  and  tiks  daas  of  nen  of  which  he  was  a  type*  lost 
their  hoLi  aad  wen  siq>pUiitBd  bj  othen^    Tliey,  to- 
gether  wiih  their  iA^iM^kaautA  dreaa  and  bmrnal  nan- 
f«en»  «ef«  looked  upon  as  antiqnatpd  and  oafc  ol  date. 
Their  simple,  stiaightforward,  hniinw  KVn  waj  of 
managing  the  aSain  of  the  town  was  no*  in  aeemd- 
ance  with  the  defnocimtie,  joang-Aawriea  ideas  then  in 
Togne.     It  was  a  ■■lahil  drearj  penod  in  Mtinnal 
histofj,  —  the  period  of  cmergenee  bom  mhwiial  eon- 
didons  before  the  eoontiy  yei  fek  aare  of  its  own 
potsatioo,  —  the  np-stait  period,  durii^  which,  while 
noisilj  and  Tnlgarly  averting  itsdf,  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  was  more  self-eonaeioos  than  ever  b^ove, 
and  ooDtiniially  anxious  to  know  what  was  thought  of 
it  abroad.     Owing  to  the  facts  coonecied  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  town  whioh  have  in  this  nanatiTe 
so  repeatedly  been  referred  to,  all  these  phases  of  die 
national  drama  were  etirioaslv  reprodnoed  on  the  small 
QoincT  stage.     Xot  only  did  Hkmoss  Greenleaf  and 
the  other  reterans  of  the  eolonial  time  and  federal 
politics  lag  saperfluoos  on  the  stage,  bat  Aey  were 
made  to  feel  that  they  lagged.     If  they  were  not  ae- 
tnally  hustled  off  the  boards,  they  were  dismissed  quite 
unceremoniously  and  with  seant  respect.     Other  men 
brought  other  methods ;  and,  while  thAe  ssen  and  the 
new  methods  unconscioosly  paved  the  way  to  better 
things  in  the  end,  they  were  in  themselTes  in  no  re- 
spect an  improvement  on  what  went  before.     On  the 
contraiT,  for  a  time  the  deterioration  as  icspects  both 
men  and  methods  was  as  marked  and  disooaragii^  as 
it  was  in  manners ;  and  it  most  have  required  eith^ 
profound  insight  into  causes  and  effects,  or  great  sav- 
ing faith  in  the  future  to  enable  any  one  in  those  days 
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*  to  speak  hopefully  of  the  outcome.  So  far  as  Quincy 
and  its  town  -  meeting,  government  were  concerned, 
when  at  last  this  change  fairly  took  place  the  business 
of  the  *town  had  for  years  been  done  in  the  orderly 
and  intelligent  way  already  described ;  everything  of 
importance  at  the  annual  meeting  being  referred  to 
committees  for  consideration,  and   these  committees 

^  subsequently  making  reports  upon  which  the  town 

acted  at  its  adjourned  meetings.  No  method  of  gov- 
ernment could  have  worked  better,  for  the  townsmen 
were  accustomed  to  it;  and  this  it  was  which  De 
Tocqueville  lauded  so  highly.  But  there  was  another 
and  far  from  uncommon  phase  of  the  system  which 

J  might  at  any  time  have  been  studied  in  Quincy  during 

the  score  of  years  between  1850  and  1870.  Had  De 
Tocqueville  then  visited  the  place  on  a  town-meeting 

^  day,  he  would  have  gone  into  a  large  haU  the  floor  of 

which,  sprinkled  with  sawdust  and  foul  with  tobacco- 
juice,  was  thronged  with  men  of  various  types,  coming 
in  or  going  out,  standing  in  groups  or  moving  inces- 
santly to  and  fro,  while  among  them  unruly  boys  circu- 

;  lated  rapidly,  often  engaged  with  shouts  and  screams 

#  in  some  game  of  undisturbed  tag,  to  them  as  interest- 
I                  ing  as  it  was  noisy.     There  were  no  rows  of  seats  in 

the  room,  and  but  one  bench,  which  ran  along  its  sides. 
All  the  men  wore  their  hats,  and  many  of  them  had 
pipes  or  cigars  in  their  mouths  ;  while  the  air  reeked 
\  with  odors,  tobacco-smoke  being  among  the  least  ob- 

^  jectionable.     Not  a  few  of  those  present  had  plainly 

been  drinking.  On  a  platform  at  the  further  end  of 
the  hall  was  a  desk,  behind  which  were  the  moderator 
and  the  clerk.  The  town  business  for  the  whole  year 
was  being  disposed  of  and  the  appropriations  voted. 
Amid  a  continuous  sound  of  voices  and  moving  feet 
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the  moderator  would  bring  up  in  sncoeasion  the  arti- 
cles in  the  warrant.  The  custom  of  referring  them  to  i 
committees  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  been  abandoned  \ 
in  1852,  as  un-democratic  and  not  in  acoordan'oe  with 
what  men  are  accustomed  to  designate  as  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  After  1852,  accordingly,  everything  in  the 
Quincy  annual  warrant  was  disposed  of  in  a  single 
day  and  on  the  spot  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  more 
prompt,  more  energetic, —  a  more  popular  way  of 
dealing  with  business.  The  disposition  which  might 
be  made  of  any  subject  was  consequently  very  much 
matter  of  chance.  Certain  questions  the  town,  or  in- 
dividuals in  the  meeting,  might  be  on  the  watch  for. 
These  had  been  discussed  outside,  and  were  or  were 
not  to  pass  unchallenged  ;  but  orderly  debate  was  im- 
possible. Now  and  again  some  one  would  uncover  and 
address  the  moderator.  For  an  instant  there  would 
be  silence.  If  the  speaker  then  knew  what  he  wanted 
to  say  and  how  to  say  it,  he  would  be  listened  to, 
always  provided  he  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point 
If  he  told  a  humorous  story  or  made  a  broad  joke  he 
would  be  uproariously  applauded ;  for  the  comic  per- 
former and  funny  man  is  a  dangerous  opponent  in 
town-meeting.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  would-be 
debater  was  long,  or  dull,  or  pointless,  his  voice  was 
soon  lost  in  the  hubbub  of  those  moving  and  talk- 
ing about  him.  For  the  moderator  to  preserve  order 
and  quiet  was  simply  impossible.  The  audience  was 
numerous,  and  almost  no  one  was  seated.  Tired  and 
restless,  those  composing  it  were  also  excited  and 
noisy.  Many  of  them  wanted  what  they  called  "  fun," 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  horse-play  going  on. 
The  Dutch  auction  in  the  choice  of  tax-collector  was 
in  this  respect  the  episode  of  the  occasit>n.     The  office 
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was  put  up  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Some  one  would 
offer  to  make  the  collections  for  five  per  cent,  of  the 
levy,  and  then  would  follow  bid  upon  bid,  each  lower 
than  the  other ;  until  at  last,  amid  shouts  of  laughter 
and  applause,  the  prize  would  be  struck  off  at  three 
mills  or  less  on  the  dollar.  Finally  the  warrant  would 
be  disposed  of,  the  appropriations  voted,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned.  Then  at  last  the  moderator  and  the 
derk  would  get  together,  and  from  their  notes  and 
memories  manufacture  a  record.  A  few  days  later 
the  town  would  for  the  first  time  know  what  it  had 
done  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Such  a  meeting  as  that  described  would  also  be 
looked  upon  as  usual  and  orderly ;  one  in  which  the 
business  had  been  transacted  in  a  regular  way.  All 
meetings  were  not  so,  for  occasionally  there  would  be 
an  organized  factiou  bent  on  putting  through  some 
job.  When  the  affairs  of  any  community  are  managed 
in  this  way,  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  they  soon 
fall  into  confusioD.  Want  of  method  may  be  demo- 
cratic, but  it  is  not  business-like.  Qnincy  proved  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  In  1870  government  by  town- 
meeting  was  there  plainly  breaking  down.  A  general 
laxity  in  ways  of  doing  public  business  had  crept  into 
all  the  departments.  The  school  committee,  the  sur- 
veyors of  highways,  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  the  en- 
gineers of  the  fire  department,  were  in  the  custom  of 
asking  for  such  appropriations  as  they  thought  suffi- 
cient If  in  the  hurly-burly  of  town-meeting  these 
were  voted,  it  was  well  and  good.  Those  who  had  the 
disbursements  to  make  would  then  keep  within  the 
sum  allotted  them  —  provided  they  were  under  no 
special  temptation  to  exceed  it.  If  the  whole  amount 
asked  for  was  not  voted,  it  would  be  spent  all  the 
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and  the  town  found  ttaelf  liable  for  tbe  bills 
its  agents  had  contracted.  .There  was  no  great 
amount  of  jobbery  and  scarcely  any  oormption,  except 
in  the  small  and  more  contemptible  way ;  bat  the  soil 
was  being  rapidly  prepared  for  both  jobbery  and  oor- 
mption.  The  growth  of  a  municipal  ^ring,"  the 
members  of  which  would  live  on  the  town  just  as  para- 
sites live  on  a  dog,  was  a  mere  question  of  time.  The 
laborer  who  worked  on  the  roads,  the  pauper  who 
lived  at  home  while  the  town  paid  his  rent,  the  trades- 
man who  supplied  the  pensioned  poor,  all  b^an  to 
feel  a  direct  interest  in  the  growth  of  bad  govern- 
ment. As  yet  the  evil  had  made  no  great  headway, 
but  the  BCDse  of  official  responsibility  and  obedience 
to  instructions  was  already  relaxed.  Officers  were 
disposed  to  do  what  seemed  in  their  own  eyes  ^  about 
right/'  regardless  of  rule ;  and  the  town  good-na- 
turedly condoned  offences.  Tbe  result  was  that  the 
finances  fell  into  confusion.  Every  year  a  liberal  ap- 
propriation would  be  made  to  reduce  the  town  debt, 
but  each  year  saw  that  debt  grow  larger.  It  rose  in 
this  way  from  $8,000  in  1844  to  $112,000  in  1874, 
and  a  committee  then  reported  that  it  represented  an 
outlay  incurred  neither  for  educational  or  war  or  other 
special  purposes.  It  was  a  pure  deficiency  debt  The 
money  time  and  again  raised  to  pay  it  off  had  been 
regularly  diverted  and  applied  to  those  ordinary  pur- 
poses, the  amount  spent  on  account  of  which  almost 
invariably  exceeded  the  sums  appropriated  by  the 
town. 

Such  were  the  facts.  It  remained  to  find  a  remedy. 
This  remedy  was  found,  not  in  a  representative  city 
government,  for  the  time  for  that  had  not  yet  come, 
but  in  a  return  to  the  old  and  correct  town-meeting 
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methods ;  and  in  this  matter  the  experience  of  Qninoj 
might  be  of  value  to  sister  towns,  for  many  of  them 
have  already  found  themselves,  and  otiiers  yet  will 
find  themselves,  in  the  same  position.  The  younger 
John  Quincy  Adams  had  then  for  years  been  chosen 
by  common  consent  as  the  moderator  of  all  town- 
meetings  at  which  he  was  present.  Mortified  at  the 
way  in  which  business  was  done  and  at  his  own  in- 
ability to  preserve  order,  he  announced  a  reform.  In 
1870,  when  the  town  came  together  at  the  annual 
meeting,  after  the  polls  for  the  choice  of  ofiioers  were 
closed  the  hall  was  ordered  to  be  cleared  and  seats 
brought  in.  Then,  after  the  vote  was  declared,  the 
articles  in  the  warrant  were  taken  up ;  but  not  until 
every  voter  was  uncovered  and  seated,  and  pipes  and 
cigars  extinguished.  Order  was  thus  established,  and 
in  so  establishing  it  history  was  but  repeating  itself; 
for,  as  long  before  as  1782,  when  on  the  5th  of  March 
the  town-meeting  of  old  Braintree  assembled  *'  by  Ad- 
journment from  yesterday,"  it  was  voted  ^  that  Every 
member  of  the  Town  Present  at  this  meeting  take  a 
seat  when  ordered  to  it  by  the  moderator."  So,  in 
1870,  as  doubtless  it  was  in  1782,  when  every  one  was 
seated  and  order  was  established,  deliberation  became 
possible.  This  was  a  great  step  gained ;  but  more 
was  necessary.  The  warrant  had  now  grown  to  thirty 
and  even  forty  articles,  all  of  which  were  acted  upon 
in  the  single  evening  of  a  day  which  had  been  occu- 
pied with  voting.  The  townsmen  were  tired,  excited, 
noisy  and  in  no  mood  to  do  business.  Accordingly, 
in  1874  a  new  step  was  taken,  and  the  town  went 
fairly  back  to  that  old  system  which  had  been  aban- 
doned more  than  twenty  years  before.  When  at  the 
annual  meeting  officers  were  elected,  it  was  also  voted 
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m  tkennaito  m 
\  to  sabdiTide  ifeKU.  inrgrti 
ai  am  adjciiiil  BflctzBg  report 
le  £cKB  o£  watem  froptdw  iiwmm 

The  Rsalt  d  tius  rccnv 
w  rcaaibUe.  The 
iueif  eqioi  to  the  wrmarm  After  1874^  i 
yeans  umI  ntil  otlier  elpfnti  o£  growth,  ] 
iiM  n  iM  ol  hwHiif  and  change  o£  poKtifl 
matanHj  devc^^ped  themselTea,  erciy 
again  fairlj  eonadered  and  acted  npoa  int^igaitly, 
with  foil  oppoftnnitT  for  debate ;  the  appnpviatioaa 
were  earcf mlj  made,  and  aD  offioen  required  to  keep 
ezpeikditmes  within  them ;  a  reqwosifale 
was  estaUished*  Then*  as  if  fay  magic,  the 
Msiiiiicd  shape.  The  debt,  iriiich  for  neariy  half  m 
eentmy  had  defied  erery  effort  to  eztingnish  it,  now 
feU  in  nine  years  from  «112,000  to  #19,000,  and  then 
shortly  disaqipeared.  Ifeficiencaes  were  met  by  fecial 
appn^yriatinui;  exceptional  ontlaya  were  di^bated 
over  a  series  of  years ;  rigid  aooonntability  was  estab- 
lished. This  was  done  thioogh  an  intelligent  derelop- 
ment  of  the  ancient  village  system ;  and  it  is  probably 
safe  to  assert  that  never  in  the  two  ooitnries  and  a 
half  of  town  history  had  that  system  worked  so  weU, 
or  to  soch  general  satisfaction,  as  dorisg  those  years 
when  Qaincy  had  grown  in  wealth  and  population  to 
city  limits. 
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Nob  did  the  reform  in  town  methods  stop  here.  It 
extended  itself  into  other  fields.  The  work  done  at 
this  time  in  the  schools  has  already  been  described ; 
but,  while  Mr.  Parker  was  busy  in  one  way  there,  an- 
other man  was  busy  in  a  very  different  way  elsewhere. 
In  the  days  of  John  Adams  it  has  been  seen  that 
Braintree  did  not  enjoy  a  reputation  for  temperance. 
His  labors  in  that  field  of  reform,  and  the  poor  results 
derived  from  them,  have  been  referred  to.  As  time 
passed  on  things  hardly  seem  to  have  improved,  and 
about  the  year  1820  it  has  been  said  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Norton,  of  Weymouth,  took  occasion  of  an  exchange 
of  pulpits  to  remind  his  brother  Whitney's  Quincy 
flock  of  the  unsavory  reputation  in  this  respect  of  the 
town  in  which  they  lived ;  and  it  is  further  asserted 
that  ^^  rum-drinking  was  so  common  in  those  days  that 
the  discourse  made  but  little  impression,  except  to  be 
ridiculed."  ^  Later,  the  large  foreign  element  which 
the  working  of  the  quarries  brought  into  town  tended 
to  make  matters  distinctly  worse.  The  Washing- 
tonian  movement  made  some  headway  before  1840 ; 
but,  even  then,  when  a  temperance  convention  was  to 
be  held  in  Quincy,  the  use  of  the  stone  temple  was 
refused  it.  John  Quincy  Adams,  being  invited  to  de- 
liver an  address  before  that  convention,  accepted; 
1  Wilflon,  250th  Anniversary^  119. 
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and^  to  their  dismay,  the  parish   aaihorities  found 
that  they  had  shut  the  ex-President  oot  of  his  own 
pboe  of  worship.     It  was  too  late  to  retract,  and  Mr. 
Adams*  address  on  temperance  was  delivered  else- 
where.    It  was  now  that  the  town  Toted  (117  to  81) 
^  to  discontinue  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  at  the  alms- 
house ; "  but  still,  and  for  several  years  to  come,  the 
post-office  was  in  the  bar-room  of  the  principal  tavern, 
and  thither,  among  drinking  men,  daily  went  women 
and  little  girls  and  boys  to  have  letters  and  papers 
handed  to  them  across  a  counter  which  reeked  of  rum. 
Then  came  the  period  of  anti-slavery  education,  and 
the  minds  and  thoughts  of  all  were  otherwise  absorbed* 
At  last,  when  the  Rebellion  was  suppressed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  through  its  peculiarities  of  po- 
sition, population  and  labor,  Quincy  was  a  stronghold 
of  the  liquor  interest.     Indeed,  peace  was  scarcely  es- 
tablished, and  the  wave  of  sectional  feeling  had  not 
yet  begun  to  subside,  before  the  town  was  again  Dem- 
ocratic    In  1867  it  gave  J.  Q.  Adams,  as  candidate 
for  governor,  650  votes  to  348  which  it  cast  for  the 
Republican  ticket.     For  a  town  to  be  Democratic  on 
state  issues  and  Republican  on  national  issues  —  and 
such  was  the  position  of  Quincy —  meant  then  but  one 
thing.     It  meant  intemperance.     The   foreign   vote 
combined  with  the  Democratic  vote,  and,  having  the 
ascendency,  decreed  that  unrestrained  sale  of  spirits 
against  which  John  Adams,  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore had  so  manfully  contended. 

Where  a  crying  evil  exists,  some  man  is  sure  soon 
or  late  to  rise  up  and  protest  against  it.  In  Quincy 
that  man  appeared  in  the  person  of  one  descended 
from  original  North  Precinct  stock,  for  the  name  of 
Faxon  is  met  with  on  many  pages  of  the  town  ree- 
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ords,  and  can  be  found  on  not  a  few  head-stones  in 
the  old  burying-ground.  Henry  H.  Faxon,  a  man  of 
oonsiderable  individuality  as  well  as  of  numerous  pe- 
culiarities, became  interested  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, —  or  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
in  the  cause  of  total  abstinence ;  for  in  the  virtue  of 
temperance,  whether  in  drink  or  speech,  he  had  but 
a  limited  faith.  Somewhat  imperfectly  educated,  Mr. 
Faxon  could  not  truthfully  be  described  as  conspicu- 
ous for  dignity  of  bearing ;  and  as  a  public  speaker 
his  deliverances  were  more  noted  for  directness  and 
frequency  than  for  eloquence  or  correctness  of  speech. 
He  was  known  to  address  the  audience  forty  times 
by  actual  count  at  a  single  annual  town-meeting,  and 
hardly  once  in  those  forty  times  did  his  remarks  fail 
to  elicit  laughter,  cheers  or  hisses.  That  he  was  de- 
ficient in  judgment  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say. 
Yet,  though  often  exciting  unnecessary  opposition 
and  ridicule  by  his  methods  and  the  way  with  ^hich 
in  place  and  out  of  place  he  advocated  the  reform 
he  had  come  to  have  at  heart,  he  clung  to  it  with  a  ten- 
acity sure  to  produce  results.  Many  at  first  doubted 
his  sincerity ;  but  he  convinced  them  that  he  was  in 
earnest  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  contributed 
his  labor,  his  time  and  his  money.  His  attacks  on 
individuals  were  so  open,  public  and  fearless  that  from 
the  month  of  any  one  else  they  would  have  been  sure 
t  to  lead  to  blows.     Once  they  did  so  in  his  case  ;  and 

he  was  often  threatened.  Much  of  his  security  lay 
probably  in  the  fact  that  he  was  neither  vindictive 
nor  malignant.  Indeed,  he  was  good-natured  in  his 
Comities.  He  did  not  lose  his  temper,  and  become 
ugly  and  bitter  under  defeat ;  nor  did  he  follow  up 
wrongs  or  slights  in  any  spirit  of  revenge.     He  had 
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apparently  none  of  that  brooding  desire  to  ^  get  even,** 
as  it  is  expressed,  with  a  successful  opponent,  which  is 
always  the  characteristic  of  small,  secretive  and  sour- 
tempered  men.  Under  these  circumstances,  while  in 
town-meeting,  and  not  without  cause,  his  opponents 
laughed  and  jeered  at  him,  and  not  infrequently  hus- 
tled him,  yet  he  laughed  and  jeered  in  return,  and  took 
the  hustling  in  no  ill  part.  ^  Henry,"  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly called,  was  entirely  at  home  in  town-meetings. 
So  Yankee  met  Yankee ;  but  the  work  went  on.  It 
was  a  long,  hard  fight.  Not  only  was  the  sentiment  of 
reform  to  be  aroused,  but  a  strong  business  and  polit- 
ical combination  had  to  be  broken  down.  The  town 
had  become  in  a  certain  way  a  liquor-selling  centre, 
and,  as  usual,  the  thing  had  worked  its  way  into  local 
politics.  The  reputation  of  the  place  suffered.  John 
Adams  noted  down  in  1760  that  to  be  ^^  as  litigious  as 
Braintree  "  had  become  a  common  expression ;  so  now 
it  was  said  that  other  towns  were  ^^  as  intemperate  as 
Quincy."  It  was  spoken  of  as  ^^  a  hard  place,"  and  the 
stone^utting  population  was  held  accountable  for  the 
bad  condition  of  affairs.  The  evils  of  the  thing  also 
were  keenly  felt  in  many  households.  Mothers  and 
fathers  saw  their  young  sons  falling  into  drunken 
ways.  But  it  had  always  been  so,  and  the  political 
combination  which  favored  the  continuance  of  the  sys- 
tem was  strong.  The  Democratic  leaders  controlled 
the  Irish  vote ;  and  the  liquor  interest  had  a  complete 
understanding  with  the  Democratic  leaders.  The 
Irish  vote  was  thus  once  more  juggled  into  perpetu- 
ating a  system  under  which  those  whom  it  represented 
suffered  more  than  any  others  in  the  community. 

So  things  went  on  year  after  year.     But  as  wealth 
and  population  increased  it  grew  plain  that  it  was  not 
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a  question  of  temperance  only.    The  cause  of  good  and 
bonest  municipal  government  was  also  involved.    The 
;  condition  of  affairs  in  this  respect  already  described 

I  was  rapidly  growing  from  bad  to  worse.     No  reform 

in  town-meeting  methods  would  suffice  unless  the  dom- 
inant combination  was  broken  down.  Then  Mr.  Faxon 
found  new  and  potent  allies,  and  suddenly  the  town 
was  revolutionized.  In  March,  1881,  a  Democratic 
^  and  liquor-licensing  board  of  selectmen  was,  as  usual, 

»  chosen.    That  same  year,  largely  through  the  efforts 

\  of  Mr.  Faxon,  the  law  of  the  State  was  changed  so 

[  that  the  question  whether  '*  licenses  be  granted  for  the 

i  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  this  town"  was  pre- 

sented squarely  to  the  voters.  The  result  was  aston- 
ishing. In  1882  there  were  1,057  who  voted  ''  No  "  to 
475  who  voted  ^^  Yes."  When  the  thing  was  presented 
in  this  plain  way  the  issue  was  understood,  and  the 
Irish  vote  broke  from  Democratic  control.  At  »the 
same  time  the  friends  of  good  government  and  tem- 
perance came  together.  The  town-meeting  had  been 
reformed,  and  now  the  bar-room  was  closed.  But  the 
length  of  the  struggle  against  the  last  is  worthy  of 
record.  It  largely  exceeded  a  century ;  for  in  1760 
John  Adams  described  himself,  to  use  his  own  words, 
as  discharging  his  venom  *^  against  the  multitude, 
poverty,  ill  government,  and  ill  effects  of  licensed 
y  houses,  and  the  timorous  temper,  as  well  as  criminal 

design,  of  the  selectmen  "  who  licensed  them  ;  but  not 
until  1882,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  later, 
did  his  local  successor  in  that  crusade  close,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  the  last  of  those  houses  in  Quincy. 
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*'THE  KING  18  D£AD !     LOKO  UYE  THE  KINGI'* 

In  his  Histoij  of  the  English  People,  John  Richard 
Green  traces  the  origin  of  town-meeting  government 
to  a  remote  period  and  a  distant  region.  Whether 
as  an  historical  proposition  what  he  asserts  can  be  ao- 
oepted  as  wholly  sound  may  be  open  to  question ;  ^ 
but  his  genetic  theory  of  the  familiar  Massachusetta 
political  organization  of  to-day  is  hardly  less  plausible 
than  it  is  attractive,  for  he  goes  directly  back  to  the 
fifth  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  ^^  the  dis- 
trict which  is  now  called  Sleswiek,  a  district  in  the 
heart  of  the  peninsula  that  parts  the  Baltic  from  the 
Northern  seas.  ...  Of  the  temper  and  life  of  the 
folk  in  this  older  England  we  know  little.  But  •  .  . 
in  their  villages  lay  ready  formed  the  social  and  polit- 
ical life  which  is  round  us  to-day.  .  .  .  The  life,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  settlement,  resided  solely  in  the 
body  of  the  freemen,  whose  holdings  lay  round  the 
moot-hill  or  the  sacred  tree  where  the  community  met 
from  time  to  time  to  deal  out  its  own  justice  and  to 
make  its  own  laws.  ...  It  is  with  reverence  such  as 
is  stirred  by  the  sight  of  the  head-waters  of  some 
mighty  river  that  one  looks  back  to  these  village  moots 
of  Friesland  or  Sleswiek.  It  was  here  that  England 
learned  to  be  a  ^  mother  of  Parliament'  It  was  in 
these  tiny  knots  of  farmers  that  the  men  from  whom 
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Englishmen  were  to  spring  learned  the  worth  of  public  * 
opinion.  .  .  •  The  ^  talk '  of  the  village  moot  ...  is 
the  groimdwork  of  English  history." 

But,  no  matter  how  ancient  or  whence  derived, 
town-meeting  government  must  always  remain  a  prim- 
itive form  of  government,  adapted  only  to  the  needs 
of  a  comparatively  simple  community,  homogeneous, 
and  neither  too  numerous  nor  with  wealth  unequally 
distributed.  Its  chief  excellence  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  most  perfect  government  of  the  people  by  the 
people  which  has  ever  been  devised ;  and  its  simplicity 
is  its  most  striking  characteristic.  In  New  England 
this  form  of  government  has  now  had  an  unbroken 
continuance  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  are  no  small  portion  of  recorded 
history ;  there  are  few  human  institutions,  much  less 
mere  governmental  machines,  to  which  so  long  an  ex- 
istence is  given.  But,  besides  that  decadence  which 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  incident  to  mere  lapse  of  time, 
the  New  England  government  by  town-meeting  has 
limitations  in  other  respects,  often  experienced  and 
to  which  reference  has  more  than  once  been  made. 
Though,  as  this  narrative  has  shown,  admitting  of  very 
considerable  development,  and  far  more  elastic  and 
adaptable  to  circumstances  than  would  naturally  have 
been  supposed,  this,  like  other  forms  of  government, 
does  not  admit  of  boundless  development,  nor  has  it 
an  infinite  elasticity.  The  requirements  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts village  community  during  the  colonial  period 
were  few  and  comparatively  simple,  —  the  church,  the 
schools,  the  highways  and  the  poor  completed  the  list. 
But  not  only  were  the  requirements  of  the  original 
communities  few  and  their  annual  outlay  small,  but 
the  communities  themselves  were  made  up  of  human 
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material  of  like  charaoter,  living  under  conditions  not 
Tery  dissimilar.  Those  composing  it  were,  in  facti 
members  almost  of  a  common  family. 

When  this  is  duly  considered,  the  matter  for  sur- 
prise is,  not  that  the  town-meeting  governments  of 
Massachusetts  have  during  the  nineteenth  century  * 

showed  a  tendency  to  break  down,  but  that  they  have 
stood  the  strain  to  which  they  were  subjected  so  well 
and  lasted  so  long.  It  is  now  sixty  years  since  the 
colonial  system  in  Massachusetts  finally  passed  away. 
It  died  with  the  original  constitution  of  1780  ;  and  it 
was  within  the  limits  of  Quincy  that  the  building  of 
Gridley  Bryant's  railway  in  1826  struck  the  key-note  I 

of  change  for  the  coming  time.     That  the  original  • 

municipal  system  improvised  in  1630  should  have  yet 
survived  and  worked  satisfactory  results  through  the 
long  period  of  sixty  years  after  that  key-note  was. 
plainly  sounded,  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  its 
vitality  as  well  as  its  excellence. 

During  those  sixty  years  the  differentiation  in  mod- 
ern town  life  has  taken  place.     The  simple  has  be-  4 
come  complex.    The  church  has  indeed  been  separated 
from  the  state ;  but  in  place  of  the  one  function  of 
which  the  state  as  represented  in  the  municipality  was               ' 
thus  relieved,  the  town  government  has  assumed  an  ^ 
almost  infinitude  of  others.     The  schools  have  been 
multiplied  no  less  than  the  branches  of  instruction, 
until  even  the  more  rudimentary  forms  of  education 
have  become  the  province  of  specialists.     The  high-            4^ 
ways  are  crushed  under  the  weight  of  a  traffic,  which, 
in  the  case  of  Quincy,  reduces  the  firmest  known  pave- 
ment to  powder,  and  exhausts  the  ingenuity  of  the 
engineer.     The  care  of  the  sick,  the  poor  and  the  in- 
sane has  been  magnified  into  a  science  and  reduced  to               4 
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a  system.  These  were  the  ancient  and  traditional 
functions  of  the  town,  and  all  of  fliem  have  through 
the  nataral  process  of  development  passed  in  the  lar- 
ger centres  of  population  beyond  the  handling  capacity 
of  the  ordinary  official,  and  of  necessity  devolved  upon 
a  class  of  men  specially  trained  to  deal  with  them. 
Meanwhile  other  and  new  needs  have  made  themselves 
felt:  —  the  public  peace  most  be  provided  for;  scien- 
tific provision  must  be  made  against  fire ;  streets  need 
to  be  lighted ;  questions  of  public  health  are  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  the  introduction  of  water  necessitates  drain- 
age ;  the  old  burying-groimd  develops  into  the  modem 
cemetery ;  the  public  school  is  supplemented  by  the 
public  library;  and  the  training-field  and  ancient  com- 

/  mon,  having  passed  away,  are  now  replaced  by  the 

public  garden  and  the  park.  The  performance  of  the 
duties  necessarily  pertaining  to  all  these  things,  calling 
as  they  do  for  almost  infinite  special  knowledge  and  a 
complicated  financial  machinery,  was  imposed  little  by 
little  on  the  old  town  governments.  It  is  as  if  an  an- 
cient country  cart — well  designed,  honestly  made  of 
excellent  material,  altogether  good  in  its  day  and  for 
the  work  then  needed  ot  it — should  by  degrees  be 
called  upon  to  do  that  for  which  a  modem  railroad 

.  train  is  required.     As  a  matter  of  course  the  cart 

must  break  down  under  a  strain  to  which  it  was  never 
designed  to  be  subjected. 

As  it  was  with  Boston  in  1822,  and  has  been  with 
many  other  municipalities  since,  so  was  it  with  the 
town  government  of  Qnincy  in  1887.  Never  had  it 
been  better  administered,  never  had  it  performed  its 
M'ork  in  a  way  more  satisfactory,  never  had  the  repu- 
tation of  the  town  stood  so  high  among  its  sister  towns, 
as  it  then  had  for  fifteen  years;  but,  nevertheless, 
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those  in  position  to  watch  most  closely  the  working 
of  the  machine  c<mld  not  but  be  sensible  that  it  was 
rapidly  being  subjected  to  a  strain  it  could  not  per- 
manently bear,  and  that  its  continued  satis&ctory 
results  were  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  —  they  de- 
pended on  the  absence  of  any  considerable  disturbing 
element.  This  could  hardly  be  expected  to  continue ; 
and  when  a  serious  cause  of  disturbance  did  occur, 
the  machine,  it  was  evident,  would  not  prove  equal  to 
the  demands  made  upon  it. 

The  decree  of  fate  was  indeed  written  in  the  figures 
of  the  census.  The  population  of  2,200,  with  which 
the  town  passed  out  of  the  colonial  period  in  1830, 
had  at  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  in  1865  risen  to 
6,700  ;  and  this  enumeration  had  again  twenty  years 
later  grown  to  over  12,000.  The  whole  success  of. 
town  government  depends  upon  the  active  interest 
taken  by  those  entitled  to  participate  in  it.  A  small 
attendance  as  the  town  meetings  recur  indicates  a  lack 
of  interest  in  public  affairs ;  and  yet,  after  population 
passes  a  certain  point,  a  large  attendance  necessarily 
makes  a  town-meeting  unwieldy,  and  incapacitates  it 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  A  full  meeting  of 
voters  is  then  apt,  in  the  presence  of  some  exciting 
issue  or  popular  craze,  to  degenerate  into  an  unruly 
mob.  In  the  case  of  Quincy  there  were  in  1885  more 
than  2,500  names  on  the  voting  list,  while  over  2,000 
ballots  were  actually  cast  at  the  election  which  pre- 
ceded the  annual  March  meeting  of  that  year.  No 
hall  in  the  town  contained  space-room  in  which  to  seat 
such  a  number  of  people ;  nor  were  such  numbers 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  deliberative  body. 

Those  composing  the  body  were  also  no  longer  in 
any  way  homogeneous.     The  large  infusions  of  alien 
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material  whioh  from  time  to  time  had  taken  place  in 
the  Quincy  constitnency  have  been  referred  to,  and 
the  diaturbanoe  they  caused  in  the  practical  working 
j  of  town>meeting  government  described.     Had  the  in- 

crease of  population  during  the  sixty  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  close  of  the  colonial  period  (1880-1890) 
continued  at  the  same  ratio  as  the  increase  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  the  century  (1800-1830)  the  ag- 
gregate in  1890  would  have  been  less  than  eight  thou- 
sand ;  in  reality  it  was  over  sixteen  thousand.  The 
question  of  nativity  then  presented  itself.  Of  the 
sixteen  thousand  only  a  little  more  than  one  in  each 
three  was  even  bom  in  the  town,  and  yet  fewer  came 
of  the  old  town  stock ;  while  a  clear  majority  of  the 
whole  were  either  of  foreign  birth  or  the  children  of 
immigrants.  The  process  of  change  abo  ¥ras  still 
rapidly  going  on,  for,  while  in  1875  twenty-six  in 
each  hundred  inhabitants  were  foreign  bom,  in  1885 
\  this  number  had  increased  to  over  thirty.     Even  of 

those  of  American  birth  one  out  of  each  three,  having 
been  bom  elsewhere,  had  moved  into  the  town.^ 

Thus,  so  far  as  mere  numbers  went,  the  old  original 

I  stock  had  well-nigh  disappeared;  and,  though  such 

I  of  it  as  was  left  still  made  itself  potently  felt,  a  new 

!  force  might  at  any  time  assert  itself  —  as  new  forces 

had  asserted  themselves  before  —  which  would  in  a 

moment  set  aside  the  traditions  of  the  town  and  revo- 

1  Cemm  of  MauaehuteHB,  1885,  toI.  i.  Part  L,  Izzr.  75,  542, 
596.  With  a  total  population  of  12,145,  Qnincy  in  1885  had  4,872 
town-bom  inhabitants,  in  which  number  were,  of  course,  included  the 
town-bom  ofEsprinf^  of  the  foreign-bom.  Of  the  foreig:n-bom  1,565 
were  Irish  and  6T-i  Scotch.  Of  the  Americans  born  in  other  States  of 
the  Union  647  came  from  Maine  and  269  from  New  Hampshire. 
There  were  6,382  inhabitants  both  of  the  parents  of  whom  were  for- 
eign-bom ;  while  those  of  pure  American  parentage  numbered  only 
4,632. 
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lationize  its  methods.  All  de])ended  on  the  popular 
will  of  a  large  and  g^wing  business  community  ex- 
pressed through  the  forms  of  an  annual  election,  and 
subsequent  general  town-meetings.  The  time  had 
been  when  almost  every  man  in  those  town-meetings 
knew  by  face  and  name  and  reputation  every  other 
man  in  them,  while  the  bulk  of  those  who  attended 
were  tillers  of  the  soil.  In  the  census  of  1885  thirty- 
seven  inhabitants  only  reported  themselves  as  farmers 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  as  farm  laborers, 
while  the  stone-workers  and  quarry-men  were  fourteen 
hundred  in  number.  The  agriculturist  had  practi- 
cally disappeared,  while  at  the  town-meeting,  in  place 
of  the  eighteenth  century  freeholders,  —  the  colonial 
yeomanry,  —  there  now  assembled  a  great  mass  of 
men  who,  engaged  in  multifarious  occupations,  not 
only  neither  knew  of,  nor  cared  for,  the  ancient  ways 
and  old-time  traditions,  but  many  of  whom  regarded 
those  traditions  and  ways  with  an  impatience  and  con- 
tempt they  were  under  no  pains  to  conceal  as  part  of 
the  rubbish  of  an  antiquated  past.  They  wanted  a 
new  town,  organized  on  modem  ideas,  —  wide-awake, 
as  the  expression  goes,  and  in  touch  with  what  men 
are  pleased  commonly  to  designate  as  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

The  business  the  town-meeting  was  called  upon  to 
dispose  of  had  grown  also  with  the  growth  of  the  con- 
stituency and  of  taxation ;  the  growth  of  the  latter, 
indeed,  had,  in  Quincy  as  in  most  other  Massachu- 
setts towns,  been  phenomenal  and  well  calculated  to 
excite  attention,  if  not  alarm.  When  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  earlier  time,  and  especially  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  figures  indicating  the  self-imposed  burden  of 
the  later  period  are  curiously  significant.    For  reasons 
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already  pointed  out,'  the  letnma  of  the  aaseasor  are, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  eomparisoD,  worse  than  ns^ 
less,  — thej  ate  deoeptiTe.  From  them,  as  data,  not 
even  an  appioxiniation  ean  be  reached.  Bat,  while 
the  woHdly  poaocBoians  of  the  inhabitant  of  Qoincy 
in  1890  as  compared  with  the  possessions  of  his  pr&> 
decessors  of  a  centniy  before  conld  not  even  be 
guessed  at  with  any  approach  to  exactness,  it  was  a 
fact  clearly  establidied  that  Uie  burden  of  taxation 
each  inhalntant  had  to  bear  was  increased  twenty 
fold.  In  1790  it  was  a  little  less  than  sixty  cents;  in 
1890  it  was  a  little  less  than  twelve  doUars. 

Such  had  been  the  growth  of  taxation,  and  mainly 
within  thirty  years.    The  increase  of  the  town  business 
f  as  measured  by  the  articles  in  the  annual  warrant  had 

I  been   hardly  lesa.      In  1830  the  warrant  contained 

I  but  thirteen  articles,  and,  excluding  mere  formal  posi- 

tions, only  twelve  town  officers  were  chosen,  among 
the  twelve  being  a  school  committee  of  eight  and  the 
constable ;  the  total  amount  appropriated  did  not  ex- 
ceed 93,700.  In  1865  the  warrant  had  grown  to  eigh- 
teen articles,  the  number  of  officials  to  be  elected  was 
seventeen,  and  the  annual  appropriation  was  $30,000. 
This  was  all  within  reasonable  limits,  and  the  growth 
indicated  nothing  calculated  to  subject  town  govem- 
'  ment  to  an  undue  strain.     In  1885  it  was  no  longer 

so ;  the  warrant  had  grown  to  forty-eight  articles,  the 
f  baUot  for  town  officials  contained  fifty  names,  and 

$120,000  was  appropriated.  There  was,  moreover, 
no  recognized  executive, — no  systematic  responsibil- 
ity for  results.  In  the  old  days  the  selectmen  had 
attended  to  everything;  but  as  town  functions  in- 
creased and  special  knowledge  was  required,  little  by 
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little  the  selectmen  had  been  stripped  of  authoriiy 
until  at  last  the  business  of  the  town  —  and  of  neces- 
sity too  —  had  passed  into  the  control  of  boards  and 
commissions; — each  of  these  bodies  held  authority 
direct  from  the  people  of  the  town,  and  was  responsi- 
ble to  them  alone. 

The  only  thing  that  could  be  said  in  favor  of  a  sys- 
tem of  government  so  obviously  outgrown  was  that 
practically  it  worked  well.  The  results  produced  were 
sufficiently  good ;  and,  in  fact,  would  compare  favoiv 
ably  with  those  produced  under  any  other  system  of 
municipal  government  which  human  wit  had  yet  de- 
vised: and  to  say  this  was  to  be  able  to  say  much. 
Yet  this  could  still  be  said  ;  nor  could  it  be  denied. 

But,  none  the  less,  the  change,  naturally  to  be  anti* 
cipated  and  long  expected,  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
1887.  What  are  commonly  known  as  the  labor  organ- 
izations were  at  that  time  actively  at  work,  not  only 
in  Quincy  but  throughout  the  State  and  country; 
and,  during  the  previous  winter,  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  widespread  strikes  to  take  place  on  the 
first  of  May,  the  object  of  which  was  of  course  to  se- 
cure to  those  who  worked  with  their  hands  an  increase 
of  pay,  combined  with  shorter  hours  of  labor.  It  was 
well  known  that  these  questions  had  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  the  unions  of  West  Quincy,  the  region  in 
which  the  quarries  chiefly  lay  and  a  community  by  it- 
self ;  and  it  was  understood  some  sort  of  an  organized 
demonstration  would  be  made  at  the  annual  town- 
meeting.  It  of  course  does  not  need  to  be  added  that 
demonstrations  of  this  character,  organized  privately 
and  outside,  are  the  greatest  elements  of  danger  to 
which  popular  government,  and  especially  town-meet- 
ing government,  can  be  subjected.     It  was  so  in  the 
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days  of  Athens  and  of  Rome,  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  so  as  long  as  human  nature  and  human  institutions 
remain  as  they  are.  Cleon  and  Clodins  are  recurring 
characters. 

The  warrant  for  the  annual  town-meeting  for  1887, 
when  issued  in  February  of  that  year,  was  found  to 
contain,  among  other  articles  calculated  to  excite  no- 
tice, the  following :  — 

''  Art.  54.  To  see  if  the  town  will  instract  the  Select- 
men, Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Road  Commissioners,  and  Man- 
agers of  the  Mount  Wollaston  Cemetery  not  to  employ  any 
person  as  a  laborer  in  their  respective  departments  unless 
he  be  a  resident  of  the  town. 

*'  Akt.  55.  To  see  if  the  town  will  vote  that  not  less  than 
two  dollars  per  day  shall  be  paid  to  the  employees  of  the 
town  for  the  ensuing  year. 

'*  Art.  56.  To  eee  if  the  town  will  vote  that  nine  hours 
shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  employees  of  the  town." 

When  these  articles  were  read  in  the  warrant,  it 
was  well  understood  that  the  old  order  of  things,  and 
the  management  of  town  affairs  which  had  become 
traditional,  were  challenged  and  on  trial.  Neverthe- 
less, at  the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  when  the  voting 
took  place  and  the  general  committee  to  consider  the 
articles  in  the  warrant  was  appointed,  business  went 
on  in  the  usual  way.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  chosen 
moderator ;  the  committee  on  the  warrant  was  made 
up  wholly  irrespective  of  party,  and  contained  the 
usual  names  of  men  well  known  in  the  town  ;  and  the 
vote  against  the  licensing  of  liquor  shops  was  even 
more  decisive  than  it  had  been  the  year  before, — or 
very  nearly  three  to  one.  Nothing  so  far  indicated 
any  unusual  popular  movement.  Three  weeks  later 
the  adjourned  meeting  was  to  be  held,  at  which  the 
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r»A  of  rv^mm 

tnme  akou     Hie  weca^  m  WU 

o'dock,  aad  at  tkoft  kour  tfe  oU  tovB-Ul,  thoi^ 

BoC  jet  fsH,  iky««d 

aev  |W€i  warn  aboat  to  sake  ilaelf 

aetkn  of  dbe  daj^s  bosaoi ;  for  a  aoBd 

Bcn — TooD^.  energetie  aad  wy 

differeat  type  of  £aee  and 

tendaoft  of  the  Bcctmgs — cnMvded  tke 

ti>e  modentor's  right; — thej  were  eridoitiT  ■«■ 

wiko  worked  whli  their  hands,  laigelj  Aiwiir  ii  of 

Irish  descent,  and  ther  took  pride  in  caDiBg 

■elres  Knights  of  Lftbor,  for  so  the  ofder  to 

they  belonged  was  named.     Ther  vere  there  with  a 

plan  and  for  a  porpoae;  which,  as  it  sofaseqimitly 

appeared,  had  been  caiefollj  maHircd  in  a  eonne  dF 

meetings  held  by  their  secret  order  in  St^  Mary^s  EhU 

in  West  Qoincy.    These  meetings  had,  indeed,  been 

quietly  going  on  during  the  regular  and  open  sittings 

of  the  committee  on  the  warrant,  whoae  aetioo  sfeq>  faj 

step  was  thns  snperrised. 

Presently  the  hall,  which  woold  seat  only  some  700 
persons,  became  so  crowded  that  many  had  to  stand 
in  the  aisles,  while  many  more  turned  away  unable  to 
pass  the  doors ;  though  not  one  Toter  out  of  four  on 
the  poll  lists  was  present,  it  was  obvious  the  town- 
house  could  not  contain  all  who  sought  to  attend.  A 
large  portion  of  those  entitled  to  take  part  in  the 
transacting  of  business  were  in  this  way  debarred 
from  so  doing,  —  practically  dis&ranchised ;  and,  had 
this  not  been  so,  by  their  presenee  they  would  merely 
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have  contributed  to  make  the  meeting,  when  it  came 
to  a  decision  of  contested  issues,  more  unmanageable 
than  it  already  was. 

At  first  things  proceeded  in  the  regular  way,  though 
all  were  conscious  of  a  certain  unusual  atmosphere, 
—  a  species  of  electric  tension ;  but  the  customary 
votes  were  passed  proriding  for  the  order  of  business, 
and  the  earlier  reoommendations  of  the  committee  on 
the  warrant  were  adopted.  At  last  an  issue  was  pre- 
sented, and  a  trial  of  strength  took  place.  It  came 
on  a  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  the  warrant 
instructing  the  selectmen  to  appoint  certain  police 
officers  to  enforce  the  laws  against  the  sale  of  intox- 
icating liquors,  and  making  appropriation  therefor. 
The  committee,  in  accordance  with  the  precedents 
established  in  previous  years,  further  reported  for 
adoption  a  form  of  vote  in  which  the  selectmen  were 
requested  to  appoint  Henry  H.  Faxon  a  special  officer 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  referred  to. 

While  the  town  at  the  annual  meeting  three  weeks 
before,  had,  as  already  stated,  voted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  against  the  licensing  of  bar-rooms,  it  had 
at  the  same  time,  acting  on  party  lines,  elected  a  board 
of  selectmen,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  which  were 
Democrats,  and,  as  such,  known  to  be  against  the  en- 
forcement of  this  vote;  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  those  composing  the  effective  voting  force  in  the 
adjourned  town-meeting  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
majority  of  the  board  of  selectmen  rather  than  with 
the  mass  of  the  voters  of  the  town.  An  industrial 
organization  —  a  trades  union  —  was  present,  whose 
forces  were  combined  and  marshalled  as  a  unit  to 
put  certain  measures  through,  regardless  of  logic, 
expense  or  legality,  and  without  listening  to  reason. 
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So  thoae  eonpobing  this  orguuBdoB  mam  ] 
to  cany  out  the  parpose  for  whiek  tkej 
After  a  spirited  debate,  tlie  Tote  raeoBBaaded  Wy  ty 
committee  was  defeated  by  a  kige  majoritr,  and  its 
defeat  greeted  with  noisj  appJaose.  Hie  qtt*«iSii^  «fco 
dominated  over  the  f  ■  tmg  was  thea  aetded  oaee  for 
all;  and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
after  measure  came  op.  the  defeat  of  iht  party 
for  fifteen  year%  had  eomiacted  the  hmim  iie  of  tke 
town  became  more  and  more  pronoaneed,  mtil  thor 
democaliiatioo  and  root  were  nanplrtr,  and,  S^^lf^^ 
hidicxoaaL  The  final  test  was  oo  the  artidea  of  tke 
warranty  which  hare  been  leeited,  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  town  laborets.  «The  coaunitfeee  bd  lee- 
om  mended  the  indefinite  poetponeflaent  of  these  arti- 
cles ;  bat  all  of  them  wexe  now  carried  by  trioBBphant 
majorities,  and  it  was  frankly  aTowed,  in  the  conrae  of 
debate,  that  these  present  and  in  coatrol  of  ^  tct 
ing  were  not  only  able  to  hare  their  own  way,  bat, 
regardless  of  law  or  sense;*  intended  to  do  sol  It  was 
an  effectire  working  combination  of  the  Soiights  o£ 
Labor,  the  payers  of  a  p«Jl-tax  and  those  who  had 
Toced  against  the  closing  of  the  bar-roomsi.  And  yet» 
at  this  meeting,  althoogh  not  aboTe  one  oat  of  foor  of 
the  legal  Toters  of  the  town  was  present,  the  largest 
nnmber  noting  on  any  one  question  apon  which  the 
meeting  was  polled  was  bat  e^Xx  while  the  KnFghlii 
of  Labor  and  their  allies  nambered.  »  nearly  as  eoold 
be  compated«  bat  aboat  £50.  Jn  other  words,  under 
the  existing  eoD«iiuons  and  system  of  gowmmenC  two 
hundred  and  fifiy  men.  Tocin^  in  an  <»gan£Bed  form, 
were  aUe  to  pUce  so^^h  resolts  as  they  saw  fit  on  the 
record  b»>ik  of  the  town. 

It  is,  of  coarse,  needles  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the 
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^  votes  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  town  laborers 

1^  went,  they  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  open  and 

«  unblushing  robbery  of  treasury  and  tax-payer ;  a  rob- 

1  bery  in  degree  only  less  than  if  the  majority  had  re- 

^  versed  the  figures  and  decreed  nine  dollars  a  day  for 

two  hours'  work.     In  the  whole  hall  there  was  not  a 

single  man  who  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs 

would  for  a  moment  have  thought  of  doing  that  which 

*  the  majority  now  decreed  town  officials  should  do  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs ;  and  the  reign  of 
common  sense  would  instantly  have  reasserted  itself 
could  the  question  then  have  been  presented  in  a  re- 
verse form  through  a  kiudred  proposition  to  the  effect 
that,  in  borrowing  money  for  the  use  of  the  town,  such 

^  borrowing  should  be  confined  to  citizens  or  inhabitants 

of  Quincy,  and  that  the  lenders  should  receive  therefor 
not  less  than  eight  per  cent,  interest  instead  of  six  per 
cent.,  if  six  per  cent  chanced  to  be  the  current  rate  ; 
or,  if  it  had  been  proposed  that  all  supplies  purchased 
for  public  use,  including  tools  and  articles  for  the 
workhouse,  should  be  purchased  only  of  those  in 
Quincy  who  dealt  in  such  articles,  and  that  the  sellers 
I  should  uniformly  receive  for  them  at  least  twenty  per 

I  cent,  over  and  above  the  current  market  rates.     Such 

Y  propositions,  if  advanced,  would  have  been  received 

with  derision,  and  incontinently  voted  down  without  a 
voice  in  their  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  even 
then  well  known,  and  afterwards  became  apparent, 
that,  with  the  current  rate  of  wages  at  $1.50  per 
day,  a  town  which  insisted  upon  paying  its  employees 
$2.00  would  be  overrun  with  applicants.    This  proved 

*  to  be  the  case ;  and  within  ten  days  after  the  town- 
meeting  the  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  highways 

1^  had  applications  from  four  times  the  number  of  men 
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they  needed)  all  of  whom  were  anxions  to  work  ten 
hours  a  day  for  the  wages  fixed  by  the  town.  Under 
these  circumstances,  acting  with  creditable  indepen- 
dence, the  board  declined  to  recognize  the  vote  of  the 
town-meeting,  and  for  that  year  laborers  were  paid 
(2.00  a  day  for  ten  hours'  work.  More  than  they 
asked  was  not  forced  upon  them.  Btit  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting,  the  same  organization  being  still  in  con- 
trol, this  action  of  the  officials  was  reversed ;  and  not 
only  did  the  town  formally  request  its  officers  to  squan- 
der the  public  money  by  paying  for  a  given  com- 
modity more  than  it  was  worth  in  the  market,  —  thus 
itself  inciting  those  in  charge  of  its  affairs  to  jobbery 
and  embezzlement,  —  but  certain  of  the  foreign-bom 
manual  laborers  of  Quincy  were  also  made  by  vote  of 
town-meeting  a  favored  class.  And  in  this  last  re- 
spect the  action  taken  was  not  without  interest  as  il- 
lustrating the  complete  way  in  which  the  wheel  turns 
under  a  pure  system  of  popular  government.  Proba- 
bly nine  out  of  ten  of  thos^  thus  favored  were  men 
born  in  Ireland,  many  of  whom  had  not  been  in 
America  long  enough  to  be  naturalized.  It  was  but  a 
few  years  since  the  town  by  overwhelming  majorities 
had  voted  in  favor  of  greatly  restricting  the  political 
rights  of  the  foreign-bom ;  and  now,  by  a  majority  so 
large  that  the  vote  was  not  contested,  it  insisted  on 
paying  men  of  that  class  larger  wages  than  they  de- 
manded for  fewer  hours  of  work  than  ihey  stood  ready 
to  give. 

Yet,  in  itself,  even  for  Quincy,  the  action  of  the 
adjourned  town-meeting  of  March  28,  1887,  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  meant  little.  The 
town  had  before  in  its  existence  repeatedly  passed 
through  such  episodes.     It  was  merely  one  of  those 
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moTements  —  irregular  as  well  as  spasmodic,  —  ne- 
cessarily incident  to  the  imperfections  of  any  form  of 
human  government.    A  disturbing  element  had  been 
introduced;  and  difficulty  followed.     That  the  diffi- 
culty was  more  than  temporary  there  was  on  the  sur- 
face no  good  reason  to  suppose.     Exactly  such  a 
difficulty  had  arisen  after  the  disturbances  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary period,  at  the  time  of  Shays'  insurrection, 
when  Azariah  Faxon's  ^ctraordinary  manifesto  was 
entered  on  the  town  book.     Indeed,  the  attempt  of 
1887  to  affect  die  working  of  the  great  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  through  town-meeting  action,  might  well 
have  closed  with  Faxon's  announcement,   borrowed 
from  the  records  of  just  a  century  before,  that  the 
names  of  those  responsible  for  such  action  —  at  once 
childish  and  demagogic  —  **•  will  shine  Brighter  in  the 
American  annals  than  if  they  were  to  Cary  the  Terror 
of  their  Armes  as  far  as  Gibraltar."  ^    But,  passing 
on  in  the  history  of  the  town,  another  exactly  similar 
disturbance  to  that  of  1888  occurred  in  1837,  when 
work  on  the  newly  opened  quarries  brought  into  the 
place  great  numbers  of  voters,  introducing  a  new  ele- 
ment into  the  management  of  its  affiiirs,  so  that,  it 
wifl  be  remembered,  John  Quincy  Adams  then  wrote 
that   the    Democrats    maintained  their  ascendency, 
^though  consisting  of  transient  stone-cutters  from 
New  Hampshire ; "  '  just  as  fifty-six  years  before,  his 
fatiier,  at  the  time  of  Shays'  insurrection,  had  de- 
scribed how  the  people,  in  the  course  of  annual  elec- 
tions, had  ^  discarded  from  their  confidence  almost  all 
tiie  old,  stanch,  firm  patriots,  and  had  called  to  the 
helm  pilots  much  more  selfish  and  much  less  skilful."  ' 
And  again  another  similar  disturbance  occurred  in 
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IS-SI,  when  die  Xadve  Amerien  or  Kaov-Xoduiig 
epidemic  nged  in  die  Banner  wliicli  has  been  de- 
•mbed.1  In  all  theae  cases,  die  town^far  Ae  inuuiiul, 
was  torn  from  ita  moorings :  baft  it  merdj  veqnived 
lome  degree  of  patience  and  die  paaage  of  a  moderate 
amoont  of  time  to  restore  it  to  order,  system  and  good 
sense.  The  difficoltr  now  was  that  the  fondamental 
eondidons  were  dianged.  Not  <mlT  was  the  eonstit- 
oencj  no  longer  homogeneous,  —  that  difficolty  time 
woald  core,  —  but  in  siae  it  had  become  unmanage- 
able;—  and  time  would  in  that  respect  <mly  tend  to 
make  matters  worse.  It  was  the  eonadoosness  of  this 
fact  which  oppressed  J.  Q.  Adams,  as  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  he  wearilj  left  that  moderatcw's  chair 
which  he  had  occupied  by  common  consent  dirongh 
the  sessions  of  almost  a  score  of  years.  Meeting  at 
the  foot  of  the  platform,  Mr.  Porter,  ^kSm  had  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  defeated  committee  on  the  warrant, 
and  who  a  year  later  became  the  first  mayor  of  the 
city,  —  meeting  Mr.  Porter  as  they  together  left  the 
haU,  Mr.  Adams  sadly  remarked  that  his  work  in 
connection  widi  town  affairs  was  ended.  Quincy  was 
merely  repeating  the  experience  of  Boston  seventy 
years  before,  an  experience  which  many  other  places 
had  gone  through  since,  and  which  many  more  are 
destined  to  go  through  hereafter.  The  old  order  of 
things  had  come  to  a  close.  NeverUieless,  the  imme- 
diate process  through  which  it  came  to  its  dose  was 
not  without  interest,  nor,  as  a  lesson,  without  its  use. 

Already,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Quincy  held  as  long  before  as  the  14th  of  December, 
1885,  the  question  of  a  city  charter  had  been  discussed, 
and  the  ancient  traditions  seemed  again  to  assert  diem- 

1  Shipra,  059. 
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selves;  for  the  movement  now  went  on  in  the  same 
formal  and  methodic  manner  which  had  more  than  a 
century  back  characterized  the  similar  action  when 
the  constitution  of  1780  was  submitted  for  approval.^ 
Once  more  it  was  a  question  of  organic  law.  A 
strong  party  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  ways  and  the 
town-meeting  form  of  government;  but  those  com- 
posing it  were  forced  to  admit  that  things  could  no 
longer  go  on  as  they  were  then  going,  and  the  only 
alternative  to  a  city  government  was  a  division  of 
the  to^vn.  The  argument  against  a  division  of  the 
town  was  not  easy  to  meet ;  for  such  a  division  failed 
to  remove  the  diffictdties  of  the  situation.  Those  dif- 
ficulties arose  even  more  from  the  increased  require- 
ments, than  from  the  mere  numerical  growth,  of  the 
population.  Police  and  water  supply  and  drainage 
were  territorial  questions;  and  they  involved  also 
financial  methods  and  a  systematic  administration  of 
large  affairs  and  complicated  details  inconsistent  with 
the  simplicity  of  town-meeting  government.  A  divi- 
sion of  the  town,  therefore,  would  prove  a  mere  tem- 
porary alleviation ;  if,  indeed,  it  would  even  be  that. 

After  long  and  earnest  debate  a  committee  of  fif- 
teen was  appointed  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  framing  a  charter  which  should  meet  the 
objections  of  those  opposed  to  a  city  form  of  govern- 
ment and  afford  some  adequate  protection  against  the 
acknowledged  dangers  incident  thereto,  as  seen  in  the 
experience  of  other  places ;  for,  throughout  the  debate, 
it  had  been  argued  that  this  could  be  done.  The  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  put  the  details  of  the  work  committed 
to  it  in  the  hands  of  a  sub-committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Josiah  Quincy,  the  sixth  of  the  name,  and 
1  iSt^a,  890. 
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ibeal.     As  S3.'ii   Uit   prittLi^IcA   B|tta  vhidi  it 
fnuDed  are  vorti^ j  <x  ecios-ikxadoa. 

Foliovic^  tbe  auIc>gT  of  ibe  consdmtioB  of  tlie 
Suie  and  of  the  Unhed  States,  the  Massachns^tB 
manicip^ties  hare  alvajs  been  organised  with  eze&- 
ntire,  krgi^lktiTe  aiul  judicial  depaztmeots ;  hot  the 
fact  has  more  and  iDore  been  lost  sight  of  that  moni- 
cipal  g;oTenuDeDtB  are  business  rather  than  pcditieal 
or^anizadoDS.  It  b  no  part  of  the  proper  function  of 
thfMe  handling  municipal  affairs  to  consider  philosi^h- 
ical  principles  of  state-eraft.  Thej  are,  on  the  ooi- 
tranr,  persons  selected  bj  the  oonsdtnencies  to  do  the 
work  entrugted  to  tbem,  becaose  the  oonstitaent 
Duuftes  have  g^wn  so  lar<re  that  they  can  no  longer 
meet  in  one  body  to  do  that  work  themselves.  The 
function  of  the  monicipal  officers  is,  therefore,  to  ad- 
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minister  the  affairs  of  a  local  oommunity  in  an  intelli- 
gent and  business-like  way.     Nevertheless,  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  municipal  governments,  have  always  been 
traditionally  framed  with  the  cumbrous  machinery  of 
the  larger  political  bodies.     They  have,  as  matter  of 
course,  had  their  Boards  of  Aldermen,  representing 
the  Senate,  and  their  Common  Councils,  representing 
the  more  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.     Yet  in 
the  election  of  these  two  bodies  to  manage  the  cur- 
rent affairs  of  a  business  corporation,  the  existence  of  a 
divided  interest  in  the  commuuity  has  never  been  rec- 
ognized ;  any  more  than  the  fact  that  the  essential 
feature  of  a  correct  municipal  administration  is  the 
economical  expenditure  of  the  money  collected  from 
the  tax-payers.     As  no  political  rights  are  involved, 
those  being  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  State,  one  of  the  two  municipal 
legislative  bodies  should,  on  any  correct  theory,  repre- 
sent property  as  distinguished  from  individuals, — 
tax-payers  as  distinguished  from  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  money  raised   by  taxation.     But,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  political  principles  are  allowed  to  dominate 
in  making  provision  for  the  conduct  of  corporate  busi- 
ness, this  distinction  has  never  been  made.     Again, 
the  functions  of  the  several  departments  of  the  or- 
dinary city  government  have,  in  the  course  of  time, 
become    irretrievably    confused.     Responsibility   has 
ceased  to  exist ;  for  the  legislative  has  by  degrees 
encroached  on  the  executive  until,  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cities,  the  mayor  is  reduced  to  a  mere  cipher, 
while  certain  irresponsible  combinations  in  the  legis- 
lative chambers  and   the  city-hall,  generally  known 
as  ^*'  rings,"  really  control  the  administration  of  affairs. 
Almost  of  necessity,  the  executive  functions  have  more 
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and  more  {alien  into  the  bands  of  eommianoiis  and 
boards,  as  tbe  special  requirements  for  streets,  sewets, 
lighting,  police,  •etc^  g^^w  in  importance.  These 
boards,  if  not  irresponsive,  are  certainly  as  a  role  not 
responsible  to  the  chief  execntive. 

PnbUc  attention  bad  for  yean  been  forcibly  called 
to  these  gathering  difficolties  by  the  oocnrrence  of 
Bcandals  of  ever  increasing  notoriety,  more  and  more 
discussed  in  the  press ;  and  the  nature  of  these  scan- 
dals, as  well  as  the  drift  of  the  discussion,  it  has 
already  been  said  those  who  drew  up  the  Qoincy 
charter  bore  freshly  in  mind.  Accordingly,  their 
charter  was  framed  in  consultation  with  those  both 
withio  and  without  tbe  State  who  had  made  a  special 
study  of  the  i»ubject.  It  was  long,  consisting,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  finally  passed,  of  no  less  than 
seven  distinct  titles,  containing  fifty-six  articles  beside 
subdivisions.  The  seven  titles  related  to  the  Con- 
stituency, the  Legislative  Department,  the  School 
Committee,  the  Executive  Department,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration offices,  or  Boards,  with  a  final  title  in 
which  various  general  matters  were  provided  for. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  instrument 
was  the  distinct  line  of  demarcation  consistently  pre- 
served throughout  between  legislative  and  executive 
functions  and  responsibility. 

The  Quincy  city  charter  was  based  on  correct  po- 
litical theories  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  was  not  a  crea- 
tion, but  an  outgrowth.  In  this  respect,  the  principle 
at  tbe  foundation  of  all  successful  constitutional  gov- 
ernment was  in  it  carefully  regarded,  —  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  "everything  which  has  power  to 
win  the  obedience  and  respect  of  men  must  have  its 
roots  deep  in  the  past,  and  that  the  more  slowly  every 
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institution  has  grown,  so  much  the  more  enduring  it 
is  likely  to  prove."  ^    The  system   under  which  the 
town  business  had  for  fifteen  years  been  successfully 
handled  —  that  of  the  reference  by  the  town-meeting 
of  the  annual  warrant  as  a  whole  to  a  general  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  moderator  —  had  been  produc- 
tive of  good  results.     It  was  not  this  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  had  failed  in  its  working :  the  failure 
had  been  in  the  primary  body,  —  that  is,  in  the  town- 
meeting  ;  and  the  failure  had  been  caused  simply  by 
the  natural  growth  of  that  body.    Changing,  therefore, 
the  system  to  which  the  community  had  become  accus- 
tomed in  the  least  possible  degree,  it  was  proposed 
through  the  charter  simply  to  do  away  with  the  town- 
meeting  as  a  legislative  body,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
machinery  as  unchanged  as  possible.     The   scheme 
was  to  substitute  a  responsible  single  executive,  in  the 
person  of  the  Mayor,  for  the  old  board  of  three  select- 
men ;  and  then  to  make  the  customary  committee  on 
the  warrant,  under  the  name  of  a  Council,  an  elective 
and  permanent  body,  dispensing  with  the  town-meeting 
which  hitherto  had  been  accustomed  to  pass,  legisla- 
tively, upon  the  committee's  action. 

Building  upon  this  foundation,  it  then  became  ne- 
cessary merely  to  distribute  the  power  and  functions 
of  the  proposed  government.  This  the  framers  of 
the  charter  did  by  following  the  maxim,  —  ^  Delib- 
eration is  the  work  of  many ;  Execution  is  the  work 
of  one."  The  absolute  power  of  appointing  and  re- 
moving all  executive  officers  was,  under  the  charter, 
conferred  upon  the  Mayor,  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
legislative  department,  except  in  so  far  as  conferring 
such  full  appointing  power  was,  as  in  the  case   of 

^  Brjw,  The  American  Commonwealth,  I  26. 
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schooliB,  etc.,  in  conflict  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth.  But  wherever  these  exceptions  oc- 
curred, the  municipal  officers  or  boards  elected  under 
the  general  law  of  the  State  had  the  same  absolute 
power  of  appointment  and  removal  of  the  subordinates 
in  their  departments  as  the  Mayor  had  in  his.  The 
Mayor  of  Quincy  was  avowedly  intended  to  be  clothed 
with  a  more  arbitrary  power  within  his  department 
than  had  ever  been  confided  in  the  United  States  to 
the  executive  head  of  an  organization  deemed  politi- 
cal. He  only  was  elected  by  the  people;  all  other  ad- 
ministrative officials,  except  in  the  one  case  stated, 
were  appointed  by  him  and  responsible  to  him. 

To  compensate  for  the  large  power  thus  given  to 
the  Executive,  equally  large  responsibilities  were  im- 
posed upon  him.  The  Mayor  might  attend,  and  he 
and  all  the  administrative  officers  were,  if  so  called 
upon,  required  to  be  present  at  every  regular  meeting 
of  the  Council,  in  order  to  give  such  information  as 
might  be  asked  for  as  to  the  business  of  their  respec- 
tive offices.  They  had  no  votes ;  but  they  were  sub- 
ject to  being  interrogated,  and  they  had  a  right  to 
speak  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  depart- 
ments. And  this  right  of  executive  officers  to  partici- 
pate immediately  in  the  deliberations  of  the  legislative 
department,  combined  with  the  obligation  to  meet  in- 
quiry, was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  essential  features 
of  the  scheme,  remedying  a  serious  defect  which  ex- 
perience had  developed  in  the  practical  working  of  all 
American  constitutions,  —  a  defect  to  which  attention 
had  frequently  been  called,  but  for  which  a  remedy 
was  now  for  the  first  time,  it  was  believed,  sought  to 
be  applied.  In  addition  to  this  privilege  of  influen- 
cing die  discussions  of  the  Council,  and  the  liability  of 
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beiag  subject  to  its  inquiries  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  thuir  several  departments,  the  administrative  offioers 
were  required  to  place  upon  public  record  the  reasons 
for  evety  removal  from  office  made  by  them.  The 
term  of  service  of  the  Mayor,  as  well  as  of  all  others 
in  the  dtj  government  not  removable  by  him,  was  left 
at  one  year,  the  customary  term  in  the  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  as  those  who  framed  the  charter  saw 
no  objection  to  requiring  the  chief  executive,  as  well 
as  those  composing  the  legislative  body,  annually  to 
present  themselves  to  the  people  for  approval  of  their 
course,  such  approval  to  be  evinced  by  a  reelection. 

The  only  members  of  the  city  government,  beside 
the  Mayor,  to  be  elected  by  the  constituency,  were 
the  members  of  the  Council  and  the  members  of  the 
School  Committee.  Instead  of  dividing  the  legislative 
department  into  two  branches,  the  Council  comprised 
the  sole  body ;  for  the  f ramers  of  the  charter  reasoned 
that  the  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  two  legislative 
branches  in  the  larger  and  purely  political  organiza- 
tions did  not  seem  to  be  of  weight  in  the  case  of  cities, 
while  that  division  did  tend  to  confusion  and  division 
of  responsibility.  The  Quincy  city  council  was  in  fact 
intended  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  a  corporation  than  of  a  state  legislature  or 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  Council, 
five  members  were  elected  on  one  ticket  at  large,  and 
the  remaining  eighteen  were  to  be  elected  three  from 
each  of  the  six  districts,  or  wards,  into  which  the  city 
was  to  be  divided. 

Such  was  the  framework  of  the  charter  under  the 
provisions  of  which  the  old  town  of  Qaincy  became  a 
city,  in  January,  1889.  It  seemed  right  and  appro- 
priate that  the  instrument  under  which  the  change 
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took  place  should  have  been  drawD  by  one  who,  bear^ 
ing  the  same  name  as  the  town,  was  descended 
from  its  first  hind-owner,  and  even  then  was  living 
upon  the  soil  which  had  been  granted  to  his  ancestor 
when,  in  1634,  Boston  received  enlargement  at  the 
Mount.  Prepared  in  full  sympathy  with  the  current 
political  theories  of  the  day,  it  still  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Quincy  charter  will,  or  will  not,  consti- 
tute a  new  and  successful  departure  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment. The  period  during  which  it  has  been  in 
operation  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  long  to  afford 
a  basis  upon  which  to  pass  judgment  on  this  point : 
but  whether,  as  a  new  departure,  it  proves  in  the  re- 
sult a  successor  a  failure,  it  was  undeniably  an  honesty 
an  intelligent  and  a  well-considered  attempt  at  the 
solution  of  a  problem  which,  now  that  slavery  is  dis- 
posed of,  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  the  most 
perplexing  before  the  American  people.  The  ten- 
dency of  population  to  concentrate  itself  at  given 
points  is  no  less  unmistakable  than  its  increase  ;  and 
hitherto  the  failure  of  the  democratic  system  in  cities 
has  been  quite  as  marked  as  its  success  in  towns.  ^ 
Of  late  the  attempt  has  been,  through  an  ingenious 
and  carefully  studied  readjustment  of  the  parts  of  gor- 
emment  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  to  devise  a 
machine,  —  a  species  of  patent  back-action,  self-regu- 
lating constitution,  —  which  once  set  in  motion,  will 
work  of  itself ;  and,  so  working,  is  warranted  infallibly 
to  produce  all,  and  even  more,  of  those  results  which 
under  the  old  system  were  the  fruits  of  public  spirit 
Aud  of  active  and  interested  individual  cooperation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  enlargement  and  complication 
of  functions  of  municipal  government,  and  the  conse- 
^  Bryoe,  The  American  CommoHwealth,  I  593-610. 
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quent  increase  of  municipal  expenditure,  have  made  it 
more  and  more  difficult  for  the  average  citizen,  prop- 
erly as  well  as  necessarily  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs, 
to  obtain  that  knowledge  of  ward  and  city  business 
without  which  he  cannot  expect  to  influence  it.  What 
was  many  years  ago  remarked  of  English  tendencies 
is  measurably  true  of  the  tendencies  now  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  United  States:  —  "To  do  their  own 
governing  for  themselves  has  been,  in  former  times, 
the  guiding  spirit  of  our  fathers.  To  gratify  their 
selfish  ease  by  giving  up  all  this  to  somebody  else  to 
do  for  them,  is,  unfortunately,  the  spirit  and  tendency 
of  our  day;*'^  but,  while  this  has  a  familiar  and 
plausible  sound,  the  real  difficulty  is  that  the  old, 
simple  government,  set  in  motion  and  supervised  by 
the  citizen  without  undue  neglect  of  his  necessary 
bu^ness,  is  no  longer  adequate  to  the  work.  Munici- 
pal affairs  have  become,  like  public  life,  a  profession ; 
and,  while  the  experiment  has  doubtless  got  to  be 
tried,  contributing  something  to  the  final  result,  there 
is  certainly  no  g^at  reason  to  hope  that  a  good  and 
satisfactory  system  of  municipal  government  can  be 
brought  about  through  any  mechanical  charter  process, 
no  matter  how  carefully  studied  or  how  well  contrived. 
If  subjected  to  that  test,  the  Quincy  charter,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  is  doomed  to  failure.  Nevertheless,  in 
devising  it  the  town  once  more  rose  to  the  occasion, 
and  grappled  in  a  fearless  and  individual  way  with  the 
question  which  to-day  chiefly  occupies  practical  pub* 
licists.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  compli- 
cated movement  of  the  great  whole  was  reflected  on 
the  mirror  of  the  unit. 

But  recurring  to  the  course  of  events  in  Quincy,  the 
1  Tonlmiii  Smith,  The  Paritk,  118. 
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action  of  the  annual  town-meeting  held  i&  March, 
1888,  emphasized  in  the  minds  of  all  the  oonclnsiona 
reached  at  the  dose  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  year 
previous  ;  for  the  industrial  organisations  now  again 
asserted  their  power,  and  showed  themselves  for  the 
time  being  in  complete  control.  With  a  view  to  re- 
moving the  complaint  that  many  citizens  who  desired 
could  not  obtain  admission,  the  meeting  was  held,  not 
in  the  old  town -hall,  but  in  a  large  wooden  barrack, 
called  the  Coliseum,  built  not  far  from  it  some  time 
before  for  purposes  of  public  entertainment.  It  was 
vast  in  space,  a  room  in  which  it  was  not  easy  to  make 
one's  self  heard,  and  the  number  of  persons  who, 
either  from  interest  or  curiosity,  appeared  there,  was 
such  that  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing was  difficult ;  and  yet,  even  at  this  meeting,  the 
most  fully  attended  the  town  had  ever  known,. the 
largest  number  of  votes  recorded  upon  any  division 
was  less  than  650,  or  not  one  quarter  part  of  those 
whose  names  were  recorded  upon  the  voting  lists. 

The  annual  election,  of  which  the  meeting  was  an 
adjournment,  had  resulted  in  what  is  politically  known 
as  ^*  a  clean  sweep."  It  was,  in  fact,  just  such  a  po- 
litical upturning  as  had  occurred  nearly  forty  years 
before  in  the  Native  American  or  Know-Nothing  days; 
the  only  difference  being  that  it  was  now  in  the  inter- 
est of  what  was  known  as  labor,  instead  of  as  then  in 
hostility  to  foreigners. 

Throughout,  the  meeting  was  marked  by  the  same 
peculiarities,  both  as  respects  those  who  composed  it 
and  its  modes  of  action,  as  the  meeting  of  the  year 
previous.  Measures  were  again  passed  regardless  of 
their  cost  or  their  legality,  and  those  who  passed  them 
defiantly  refused  to  listen  to  reason.     EspeciaUy  was 
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this  the  case  with  the  articles  relating  to  employment 
of  labor.     Under  the  operation  of  a  mde  previous 
question,  now  for  the  first  time  imposed  in  a  Quincy 
town-meeting,  these  articles  were  forced  to  an  early 
vote  and  passed   by  large  majorities.     The   various 
boards  by  whom  all  town  laborers  were  employed  were 
instructed,  under  the  form  of  a  request,  not  to  employ 
any  person  as  a  laborer  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments unless  he  had  been  a  resident  of  the  town  for 
at  least  one  year  previous  to  such  an  appointment. 
Then  followed  another  vote  that  the  town  desired  to 
pay  ^^  not  less  than  f  2.00  per  day  to  its  employees  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year ; "  and  opposition  to  this  vote,  on 
the  ground  of  its  manifest  illegality,  was  summarily 
met  by  the  reply  that  the  majority  preferred  the  town 
should  become  insolvent  rather  than  not  have  it  pay 
the  sum  named.     To  pay  the  wage-earner  in  excess 
of  the  market  price  of  labor  was  a  principle ;   and 
Quincy  ought  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  it.     The 
vote  was  then  passed ;  followed  quickly  by  another 
instructing  the  various  town  boards,  again  under  the 
form  of  a  request,  to  consider  that  ^^  nine  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day's  work  for  laborers  employed  in  their 
respective    departments   during    the  ensuing  year." 
Having  then,  in  the  course  of  one  session  covering 
nine  and  one  half  hours,  passed  all  the  appropria- 
tions included  in  a  warrant  of  seventy-three  articles, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $177,000,  the  meeting 
adjourned  ;  the  last  annnal  town-meeting  ever  held  in 
Quincy. 

Early  in  the  following  May,  the  proposed  city  char- 
ter, as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  committee,  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  without  debate,  and  im- 
mediately signed  by  the  Grovemor.     Becoming  a  law 
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upcm  the  ITik  of  liar*  k  wu.  if  adopted  bj  the  t^^vn, 
to  take  cffict  am  tbe  fim  Taeadaj  of  tbe  cnsain^  I>&. 
eanbcr;  mad  tiie  •eiecTf  ti.  in  resposK  to  a  jjetition 
to  tiiat  cffoct«  pronpclT  called  a  qiedal 
for  Jane  llik  to  take  acsian  upon  it.  Afttiiisi 
the  aev  form  of  goremmeiit  was  adopted  faj  ballot, 
tlie  anmbcr  of  ro^ee  cast  being  £12  in  favor  to  454 
against,  — a  majonij  of  S5S  in  a  total  poll  of  ]U266. 
In  tbe  town  there  vere  over  2.400  legal  voters :  and 
it  thus  appeared  that  bat  one  half  of  those  entitled  to 
express  an  opinion  on  a  question  not  laAing  in  im- 
portanoe,  took  the  trooble  so  to  do ;  but  by  many  of 
those  vho  failed  to  cast  a  ballot,  irfiether  for  or 
against,  the  result  was  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  but  as  a  necessity,  as  nnaroidable  as 
it  was  to  be  regretted*  It  was  useless  to  vote  against 
it;  they  would  not  Tote  for  it.  When  the  poll  ^ures 
were  declared  from  the  platform  of  the  town -hall, 
the  announcement  was  received  with  every  manifestar 
tion  of  delight,  and  soon  the  bells  rang  loudly  out, 
amid  the  sound  of  horns  and  gnns  and  the  explosion 
of  fireworks.  The  tower  of  the  old  stone  church 
opposite  sent  forth  a  peal  as  if  some  great  victory  had 
been  achieved.  ^The  King  is  dead  !  Long  live  the 
King!"  And  yet  there  were  those,  nor  were  they  few. 
in  number,  upon  whose  ears  the  clang  of  the  bells  and 
the  shouts  of  rejoicing  grated  harshly.  An  old  politi- 
cal system,  indisputably  great,  was  gone,  —  a  ^^stem, 
the  admiration  of  philosophers,  which  had  carried  the 
people  in  safety  through  periods  of  sore  trial,  and 
brought  them  up  into  what  they  had  become.  More 
than  once  it  had  been  the  ark  of  New  England's 
salvation.  In  the  case  of  Quincy,  the  change  might 
be  necessary,  —  probably  it  was  necessaiy,  —  but  was 
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it  to  be  rejoiced  at?  —  The  past  was  seonre ;  —  would 
the  fatore  better  it?  —  In  any  event,  thoee  who 
thought  in  this  way  would  have  preferred  to  see  the 
ancient  system  —  so  endeared  to  them  by  custom  and 
time  —  laid  away  as  a  parent  that  was  gone, — 
silently,  tenderly,  reverently. 


} 
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1022,  Wfl«ton*t  afenta  •sehange  gifU 
with,  60;  eaespM  after  WewMUMBt 
kUUnf ,  94 ;  kilU  oapkivM,  wTdMlrM 
p«M»,  i6. ;  fear  of  dtandlah,  108; 


Aboriginal,  «m  ludiana. 

Alnantae  land-owiiershlis  effort  to  pre- 
sent, in  Maaa.  Bay,  Mi-60  ;  protoeUve 
maaauraa  at  Braiutree  agalnat,  649-00, 
etaeq. 

Acadia,  Lord  Moiiekton*t  removal  of 
people  of,  641. 

Adama,  Abigail,  wife  of  Prealdottt  John, 
deeoeodant  of  Joanna  Hoar.  705; 
daughter  of  Rev.  Wiu.  and  Bllsabeth 
[QuincT]  Smith,  711,  904;  Aiator  of 
Mra.  Wchanl  Cranoh,  ib.;  oitoUona 
from  lettera  of : 

1774,  alarm  of  chareh  peoirfe  at  Brain- 
tree,  632;  prayera  for  the  Idng,  633, 
862;  removal  of  powder  from  Braiu- 
tree,  851 ;  Braintree  man  called  for 
military  duty.  864 ;  eonapiracy  of  Bos- 
ton negroes,  w. ! 

1775,  Mhool  dosed  at  Braintree,  866; 
apiwehensloBs  from  British,  «6. ;  en- 
emy at  Weymouth,  857 ;  feeds  and 
shelters  soldiers,  ib,  ;  battte  of  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  868-9;  interruption  and  re- 
sumption of  church  serrioes,  800 ;  co- 
lonial militia  quartered  at  Braintree, 
ib. ;  election  of  representative  to  Oen- 
•ral  Court,  ib.;  dysentery  epidemic 
801, 802-3 ;  iUuess  of  her  family,  803 ; 
removes  to  Weymoutli,  ib* ;  death  of 
her  mother,  i6.  ; 

1776,  occupatioa  of  Dorchsater  Heights, 
866 ;  enlistment  difflculttes,  871 ;  pri- 
vateering,  the  rage  of  Brafaitree  young 
men,  879 ;  spirit  of  Jobbery,  881 ; 

1777,  Christ  Church  closed,  863;  Gen- 
eral Palmer's  faUure  in  Rhode  Island, 
886; 

1778,  ofBoersof  French  ileet  at  Boston, 
788 ;  prices  current  during  Revolution, 
790; 

1780,  money,  prices,  enlistments,  taxes, 

1784,'joina  her  hnaband  in  London,  888, 
889' 

1799,*  cider  for  the  Praaidmit,  686-7 ; 
1818,  death  of,  919. 


Adama  Aoadsmy,  Qohiey,  941. 

Adams,  Charlea  Fnuieb,  1848,  bnaka 
with  Whi^-  party,  966 ;  1883,  nominat- 
ed for  Vico-Prasidency,  ib, ;  vicUm  of 
Irish  intrigue,  9C7-8;  Quiiioy*s  con- 
tribution to  national  def  enoe  in  tba 
CivU  War,  961 ;  ito  wpreseatatlve  in 
Congreas,  elected  1866  and  1860,  ib, ; 
V,  &  Minister  to  Orsat  Britain,  1861- 
8;i6. 

AdaJna,  Ebeneier.  diaotpUaed  by  Brain- 
tree church,  1768,  040,  702;  mada 
deacon,  040,  836. 

Adama,  Elibu,  under  anna,  1775,  867 ; 
his  death, «.,  803. 

Adama,  Hannah,  remarim  humble  origin 
of  Adams  famUy,  711 ;  John  Adama* 
reply,  712. 

Adama,  Hemy,  flnfc  btewer  of  Brain- 
tree, 68& 

Adams,  Hertwrt  B.,  dooa  in  oharchea, 
744-6,  no<e. 

Adams,  Hugh,  1707,  ordained  minister 
of  Braintree  South  Church,  013. 

Adams,  John  [1st],  Deacon,  Braintree 
North  Precinct  Church,  b.  1602,  d, 
1761,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  [Bass], 
714;  father  of  President  John,  715; 
typical  of  New  Kncland  farmer  class, 
713;  character  and  career,  716;  ser- 
vices to  church  and  town,  715-16; 
1728,  elected  ooaataUe,  825;  1742,  i 
fuses  captain's  commission 
Ooooh,  708,  716,  836;  1768,  s 
888;  death,  1761,  «.,  846, 857. 

Adama,  John  [2d],  b,  1735,  617 ;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard,  1765,  064 ;  geneal- 
ogy, 714;  reflectiona  concemuig  hia 
father,  716;  hia  wife,  gnmddaaghter 
of  John  Qninoy,  711. 

1768,  entertained  by  Oridley  and  Pratt 
on  admission  to  the  bar,  7W; 

1769,  opinion  of  Rev.  A.  WiUid,  642 ;  a 
visitor  at  Jcaiah  Quiney's  house, 
Braintree,  708 ;  habito  of  feUow  visit- 
ors, i6./ 

1761,  efforto  in  cause  of  temperance, 
789-90:  chosen  Surveyor  of  High- 
ways, Braintree,  075,  824,  888;  hia 
services,  675 ; 

1762,  provides  for  sale  of 
664-6; 
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I .   *:.  ifniii^K*  a.  s'uBr^ 
U  fjamau  <MU  )^^.  . 

t  -».  #«f;.  M^  : 
IT'/.',  k.*  pfif^rtT  M 

«014:   mrypfjtu  UatLmm'M 

UC<L  rrft'^r  ^«MTT  f<ir  pirti.  to  \mki 
.91^.19:  cift  of  kn  li- 
WvT  to  <t':»rj,  i4A,  91»,  Ml ;  A<»4- 
««i7  f<m«yJ«d  'IT.  941 ; 

IK^,  4«at«i.  rAl.  «20:    ealk 
brum,  ft  TDtanaa.  0(3-4: 
4r<iiu>?r,  'jW*-? :  prk4e  of 
%rw  Zog^utd  tmrmen.  711-12 :  on  r<^ 
l«*;r/  ia  ew«  of  Bmatm  poor,  72r :  ; 
bif  rwKlf*  for  bjUdiw  a  ■««  Eoffcutd 
in  VinpuA,  732.  7<i4,  7?3 ;    '*•  cbarrb-  j 
fDiKv  aoiiaai."  732. 751 :  recoUoctioa*  : 
<rf    rjr/ytvjod    ia    mecliiir-tK/aiw.  737 :  i 
40Usitiatkm  of  Ur^rm.  783.  788:  Ins  I 
9f**Mia^    of    poLunaJ    di»rT<iKioa    at 
fW?r«>vabuf7  tar#m.   1774.  7H5-4  :  1»- 
liH  la  AtnTiran  in4ej»t»<l#-r»oe  nin*«l 
froaa  talk  ui  taverns.  7K5 .  hi*  4lf unk- 


17K-.  «X 
Addi^oa.  Jyaipfc.  TTL 
Airicaa  ifavcrjr.  9G5l 

TViBMOorc«aat,310>ll:  UsaiftaC 
rvrFnoaeat,  311 ;  vmmm  it  GanauM, 
A..  1643,  iliBMlBM  i^  Stt;  KM, 
BtaekMoM  called  to  cterah  at, SI; 
derlbM.  aM;  MavcDck  pnprirtor  at 
bu«4  at.  SO:  GaiiH  ckvtor  af  16M, 
attaatad  by  MottOB,  MS;  Hartea  «t, 
3S0. 
Affnctrfaw  Jofaa,  hia  adhovoti 
tUMxaiana  bjr  Latiwr.  OS. 
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974. 

ofaurch,  dflMh,  1680, 887, 

Alden.  John,  Mid  wife  PriacilU  [Mol- 

liusj,  of  rlTmouth,  Mayflower  emi- 

gniit,  peiento  of  Bath,  wife  of  John 

Aldan,  ftath,  daoffhler  of  John  and  Pria- 
dUa,  marriea, T«67,  John  Baai,  714. 

Alderman, ,  of  Bear  Gore,  loet  in 

wilderaen,  1634,  338,  364,  M2. 

Alderton,  Point,  ue  AUerton. 

Alewivea,  flah  in  Monatiqnot  Blver, 
1736.  cauae  of  contention  at  Braintree, 

Alexander,  Sir  WilUam,  hia  map  of  New  j 

England,  139,  2ia 
Alford,    Kiwland,    home     of    WilUam 

HutchinMm,  368,  303,  68B. 
Algonquin  tribe  deetroyed  Iqr  peatflanfie, 

1616<17, 4. 
Alien  law,  pamed   fay  General  Court,  i 

1637,  iU  ol^eot,  458,  461 ;  bitter  con-  1 

troTenyoter,  at  Beaton,  468;  unhappy  ! 

effeeta  of  execution  of,  463-4,  G4S. 
Aliens  in  Quincy,  M6,  et  sea. 
''  Aligarto,**  alUgator,  367. 

AUen, ,  678. 

Allen,  Bthan,  764. 

AUen,  John,  miniiter  at  Dedham,  1640, 

AUen,  Jonathan,  of  Bnlntree,  834. 

AUerton,  Isaac,  deputy-gotemor  of  FWm- 
cnth,  his  name  dren  to  point  hi  Boa- 
ton  Bay,  20;  1628,  of  Committee  on 
Indian  conspiracy,  76 ;  1620,  agent  at 
London  to  obtain  patent  for  Kenne- 
hee  and  charter  for  Plymouth,  223; 
letter  to  Bradford,  ifr.,  aided  by  Gor- 
ges, 224 ;  brings  Morton  back  to  Plrm- 
oath,  224  ;   again   in  England,  *b.  ; 


701 ;  his  overthrow  In  Mew  England, 
1689,  818. 
bm,  Cwpe,  tonehed  by  the  diip  Sparrow, 


Anti-masonic  poUtiGal  party,  902. 

Antinomfan,  origin  and  dedlnition  of 
improperly  applied 
m  and  party.  436; 
aaiae  of,  object  of 


for 


concerning  court  Influence,  274 . 

Tompaon  and  Knowles  at  New  Tort, 

606. 
AUerton,  Point,  Boston  Bsv,  14,  note; 

origin  of  name,  20 ;  fortification  pro- 

poMd,  1776,  8G7«  Oil. 
Alligator,    brought   by   Gibbons   from 

West  Indies,  367. 
Almshouse  built  at  Braintree    Middle 

PrechKt,  1786, 728 ;  at  Braintree,  900 ; 

1786 ;  at  Quincy  In  1816, 906. 
American  Jesebel,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  so 

caUed  by  clergy,  437,  638,  673. 
America,  land    grants  hi,  seTsnteenth 

century,  661. 
Amee,  — >  aooount  of  a  husking,  1767, 

791. 
Amherst,  Genersl  Jeffrey,  capture  of 

Tlconderoga,  1789,  837. 
Anabaptists,  of  Munster,  248,  note ;  a ; 

term  of  reproach  in  time  of  Luther, 

432,  666,  667,  568. 
Andr^,  John,  execution  of,  1780,  891.       i 
Andrew,  John  A.,  election  of  18G2,  059. 
AndrosoDfvin,  Thomas  Purchase  a  set- 

Uer  St,  258. 
Andros,  Edmund,  Governor,  imprisoned. 


term, 432-4;  i 
to  Anne  Hut( 
eradication  of  herealea  * 
1637 synod,  470;  an  extenrion  of  Oal- 
▼bilatte  tenet  of  piedesthwtlon,  467 ; 
hesitation  of  General  Court  to  con- 
sider, 474;  the  party  in  majority  *t 
Boston,  1637,  671 ;  fate  of  party,  after 
exUe  of  Mra.  Hutchinson,  M6-68,  669. 

Controversy,  363 ;  iU  significance, 

367  ;  apoUtioal  as  weU  as  reUgfons  is- 
sue, 43o;  comparison  of  pooition  of 
Vane  and  Winthrop  in,  >' 
Mather*s  view  of,  li»;  h 
pect  of,  660-78 ;  Flynt  an  adherent  of 
Wheelwright  in,  608,  648,  70a  8m 
Hutchinson,  Anne,  Wheelwright. 

Anti-slavery  question,  066,  066. 

Applegate,    Elisabeth, 
swearii^,  672. 

Applegate,  Thomas,  his  ferry  ac 
Monatiqnot,  1636,  672;  aoddentaUy 
drowns  nine  persons,  073 ;  prosecuted 
but  discharved,  ib. 

Apthorp  family,  slaves  owned  byJKS ; 
of  Braintree  Episcopal  church,  632. 

Aquidneck  island,  now  Newport,  Wm. 
Hutchinaon*s  reeidenoe  after  1688, 686, 
637 ;  Mrs.  Butehineon  removes  from, 
637,607. 

Arbella,  Lady,  wife  of  Isaac  Johnson, 
234. 

Architecture,  at  Braintree,  680-4. 

Ariosto,  300. 

Armenianism,  Brlant  of  Braintiee  ac- 
cused of,  638,  630. 

Arms  confiscated  st  Boston,  1637, 611-12. 

Armstrong,  Archie,  jester  to  Charles  L, 
300. 

Army  of  Bevolution,  Braintree*s  contri- 
butions to,  87(^8,  884-6 ;  value  of  ser- 
vice  of  men  enlisted  for  long  terms, 
847. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  treason  of,  1780, 891, 
802. 

Articles  of  Confederation  of  United 
States,  1778,  88&^. 

Arundel,  Thomas,  1st  baron,  of  the  1620 
Plymouth  Company,  122 ;  his  charac- 
ter and  influence  -at  court,  124 ;  at 
meetings  of  CouncU  for  New  England, 
131;  his  share  of  territory  in  New 
Kog^and  drawn  at  Greenirich,  1623, 
139. 

Asa,  Salem  and  Ussia,  cited  by  Winthrop 
in  his  justification,  612.  ^ 

Asplnwall,  Wniiaro,  elected  to  (General 
Court,  1637,  476 ;  expelled  for  adhe> 
ing  to  Wheelwright,  479 ;  repUoed  by 
John  OUver,.480. 

Ashton,  England,  Sir  F.  Gorges*  oonntrj 
seat,313;  see  Long  /  ' 
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Bra&utre^  cborrh,  756-7. 
BHrher.  Mow*.  o<  Bnmtrcc,  f 
Bell,  Chu-k!S  H..  hit  vork  • 

vrif^l  ciImI.  435,  a^^^. 
Beliui(biia,  BiclMid,  377. 
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leOO,  M  Oovamor  oflfaM.  Btj,  718- 
19;  UadMth,  1701,7191 

BaU-rlagiiic,  Qoiaoy,  906-7. 

Bamia,  JoiUh,  one  of  tbnm  who  flnt 
Mfiit  gnnfU  with  Iron  wedgM,  92Sb 

Benton,  ThoosM  H.,  662. 

Bornara,  Bir  Fnuida,  Qovwnor  Mam. 
Bay, 708;  refnaaa  iBlomatioii  oa  pro- 
toot  of  quartering  BriUah  troopa  at 

Beveragea  in  ooloaial  Mew  &i|^aBd,788, 

BlblCMuroeoC  Mewloi^and  law,  848, 
^^€tMq,;  Pnritaa  tailerpratatUm  of. 


383-7 ;  in  ererr  ooknial  houaa,  8( 
Big  Bethel,  Va.,  flght  at,  1861,  962. 
BfUington,  John,  hoy  atolMi  by  Indiana, 

81  f  hia  aurrander,  82. 
BiUingtoo,  John,  the  8ist  hangad  In 

Maiaarhiianfta.  187. 
Bilaby,    England,    Wheehrtight'a   flrat 

pariah,  SGOTtfe,  482, 665. 
Biahop,  George,  dted,  as  to 

of  Quakera  at  Boaton,  l<a»,  408-10, 

.  Btamarck.BtraflQtd  oompared  with,  273. 
Black,  Moaaa,  one   of   Quiney*8  antl- 

privateer  oonunlttee,  1793,  908. 

BbMskatooe,  William,  Church  of  iengi»»»^ 

olergynian,  in  Kew  England.  142, 143 ; 

hia  kMt  vecorda  of  Bobort  C^ocgea,  ex- 

1623,  14^-4,  note;  ramoral 


BhM  Lawi  of  Oonaottook,  83^ 

Blunt,  Bir  fihitofeopher,  trial  of,  100, 

note. 
Boooaooio,  on  the  Flonnea  pl^vo*  8; 

30a 
BoUngbroke, hia  worka fat  honaaaof  oo- 

lonial  gmtiy,  80& 
Bolton,   Buka   of,  appoinia  Ebeneaet 

—       of    BialtttiM    hia   ohanlain* 


^oMaguaaat,  190, 196,233;  162^ 
ohea  himaeU  at  Bhnwmut,  160-1, 
167 ;  aole  occupant  of  aite  of  Boaton, 
1680,  288;  hia  hut  on  Sentry  HiU, 
822;  aOhnrch  of  Bngbad  nan,  171, 
no^e;  ■■■■■■!■  d  forexpenaea  of  arrest 
of  Morton,  ib. ;  leada  Winthrop  to  aite 
Boaton, 238,282;  in  1634,269;  friend- 
ly retotiona  with  Winthrop,  322 ;  al- 
lotted fifty  aciea  fai  Boston,  ib.;  new 
neighbors  uncongenial,  sella  his  land, 
823;  remorea  to  Marra^anaett  Bay, 
324;  rsTisiU  Boston,  ib.;  his  mar- 
riage,324-«;  hUdeath,328;  hb char- 
acter and  Ufa,  326-8;  deatrnction  of 
hia  mannacripts  and  books,  326 ;  rala- 
tiona  with  the  Indfaua,  327 ;  children, 
327, 340, 342 ;  Lechmere^s  remark  oon- 
oetnlng,  366,  note;  not  submiasiye 
to  churoh  authority  of  Boaton,  382, 
484. 

Blackstone,  John,  son  of  William, 
warned  to  leare  Attleboroiigh,  327. 

Black-strap,  a  drink  of  New  Epgifrnd 
farm-hands,  790. 

Black  William,  Indian,  aella  Nahant  to 
T.  Dexter,  260 :  hanged  for  murder  of 
Bagnall,  200,  363. 

Blias,  Wm.  R.,  cited  aa  to  doir^hipper  In 
colonial  raeeting-honae,  74&  noU, 

Block  laUnd,  466. 

Blue   Hills.   Maaa.,  aeon  by 
1621. 19,  863,  682;  graniU  formation 
of,  928. 


Bondiah,  John,  764. 

Bondiah,  Tbmperanoe,  diaeiplinad  by 
Braintree  church,  1683, 794, 76S,  707. 

Book  of  Oommon  Prayer,  Chuioh  of 
Engtand,  Mortoo*a  uaa  of,  171,  note; 
maatora  of  ?bbsi>1i  required  to  read 
aenrioe  from,  during  Toyage,  1634; 
270-1;  aa  offenoa  to  Judge  Hawaii^ 
627. 

Book  of  Spoiti  by  KIm  Jamaa,  336. 

Booka  in  colonial  NewEnglaaA,  804-6. 

Borland  family,  of  Epfaoopal  ohnreh  at 
Braintraa,  (B2;  alarea  owned  by,  923. 

Borland,  John,  ohoeen  oonatnble  at 
Braintree,  1766, 1757,  825. 

Boston,  Bngbmd,  368, 383. 

Boaton  Bay,  1614,  expknnd  by  John 
Smith,  5 ;  Indiana  capture  French  ahip 
in,  7 ;  their  planUtions  on  islands  o( 
9 ;  1616-17.  centra  of  plague,  11 ;  1621,* 
first  Tiaitod  by  StandiaMS  «<  Mtf,  34 ; 
1622,  aeoondTisIt  of  Hymouth  people, 
36,  37,  38;  1622,  viaited  by  Captain 
Sqneb,  232 ;  settleaiBnt  attempted  by 
Weston  on,  43 ;  hia  men  from  sparrow 
explore,  62 :  source  of  his  knowledge 
of,  58, 130-1,  note ;  company  aent  out 
In  the  Swan  to,  60;  arrival  In,  60; 
aettlement  at  Wesaaguaaet,  61 ;  ex- 
pedition for  proTiaions  from,  62-6; 
settlement  abandoned,  97 ;  1622,  ftranl 
to  R.  Oorgea,  territory  on  northeast 
aide  of,  136;  1628,  Urrltory  alk>tted 
to  Lord  Oorgea,  139 ;  antral  of  WoUan- 
too  in,  169 ;  Korton'a  description  of, 
164-6;  featnrea of,  166-8;  Morton  on, 
173;  1626-27,  two  settlements  on, 
183;  162S,  aettlera  on  north  sMe  of, 
190 :  1626,  Thompeon  on  Idand  In,l92 ; 

1627,  number  of  peroona  dwelling  on, 
193;  200,  201 ;  1^  Standlih  expedl- 
tion,  for  amet  of  Morton,  to,  208 ; 

1628,  territory  granted  to  Bndiootton, 
210-11 ;  John  Oorgea  Inherita  title  to 
northeast  aide  of,  212;  tranafer  of 
aame  to  Oldham,  212-13, 227 ;  tobaooo 
grown  on  shores  of,  219 ;  1680,  arrival 
of  Winthrop  In,  228,  321, 380 ;  Ita  aa- 
pect  in  June,  229;  Winthrop  begina 
aettlement  on,  234;  1631,  remalna  of 
PokanokeU  on,  296 ;  allotted  again  to 
Lord  Oorgea,  283,  363 ;  Britiah  forag- 
ing ptftSsa,  1775,  86^7;  Britiah 
troop  abips  in,  after  evacuation,  866-7 ; 
cleared  of  aame,  868 ;  United  Statea 
man-of-war  Conatitotion  in.  1812, 910- 
11  i  the  Chaaapeaka  in,  911 ;  fiooea 
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I'M,   fi 
mi.  X«-7;  k»  i«»- 
4eaM.  ^i« ;  MM.  Lft  T««  rAtis^ 
«>«t«.aH!.  ^*Jtjfk   ■ijiiiri  «<  >T1, 

£61  .    fyd,   «*«unc   ii>  '     >  Aadroa. 

Hfcv^/TAl,  ITM,  7U! :  Utif  irt  Bi> 
«««.  17«A  A.  :  <|i»M«aoB  of  »iMty 

t«tk«  4BMMK4  bf  noBor  o<  >ch<M*  for 
4un«ri«t  Bfitldh  troo^  at,  M7 ;  cm- 
w^iuUfm  eaUM,  A.;  ■iirrf,  1«.0. 
704;  W»  thr«>wa  into  ksrbor.  1773. 
»i ;  P/irt  »n,  1774,  M7 :  tak«  ef- 
fart.  8r/» ;  m^o  cfMiKtkngj,  1.  .4.  >C>I ; 
rfMrtfck:  oC  ebronir  djrriitety,  1775, 
«>l  :  v/2 ;  (rfeipti  of,  177G.  XI  :  Bnti«h 
rracru^uM  oT,  1776,  UtA,  isf/i;  Jofaa 
A>l«<fc*'  pUa  for  <Wm»r«  of  faart^/r,  ' 
1774,  ¥7;  :  ttifM^  fk«*ooat,  177f<.  886; 
nrX^tiT  of  Bnuotrw,  HU;  nippbed  tnr  J 
9nk4tm  with  provkioMi  aad  faei,  < 


192;  Kttlns  at,  SSL 
BoaUn,  Booth,  9ia 


1767,  C77. 
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B(Mtoa  OMBtto,  176Mtemp  ▲ekfaMfcrao- 

tiona.  printad  In*  890. 
BomU,  JftiBM,  Ulid  of  AttehiidMk,  r*. 

mark  to  Samuel  Johnaon,  126i. 


oolonial  timaa,  732. 

BooBty-jampar  of  the  Baroltttioa,  8T8. 

Boirdolii,  Jamaa,  of  oomonittaa  to  draft 
MaamrhiMetU  eooatttatioa,  1779, 889 ; 
?oCa  Hi  Bniafeiaa  for  goTamor,  891 ; 
oalk  out  mOLtiat  Shigrs*  rebaUloa, 
1787,  807;  hia  unpopolaritT  aftar  tha 
■ama,  896 ;  daftetad  of  raSlaotlon  ^788, 

Boja,  maatiuff^lMaaa  gallariaa  approprf • 
atad  to,  798-8;  Boaton  oraraaera  of, 
786;  alao at  Hingham, 738,  note. 

Braekatt,  Jamaa,  of  Braintraa,  Ubar^ 
Tiaa  PjMtod  aaar  hia  UTem,  1766, 

Bnekatt,  Blohaid,  of  Braintraa,  834; 
83Bw 

Braokatt*a  Oomera,  Braintraa,  897. 

Braddoek,  Ganaral  Edward,  defeated  bj 
Indiana,  1755,  «il,  704,  835. 

Bradford,  William,  QoTamor  of  Rym- 
outh,  oonoemlttff  pearilenfia,  1616-17, 
1633-4,  1,  2,  3,  4, 11 ;  lawteae  tradera 
on  New  Bnglaod  coaat,  1614;  6,  6; 
90 ;  dted  as  to  kidnapping  of  Bquanto, 
28,  note;  Dormer  attacked  br  Indiana, 
1620, 28;  1621,  Bquaato^s  aiil  to  Plym- 
outh people,  29;  return  of  ambaaaa- 
dora  from  Maamaolt,  81 ;  flrat  hartert 
at  Plymooth,  34;  opinion  of  Bquanto, 
86;  38;  1622,  8quanto*8  attempta  at 
lmpoaition,40;  reprOToa  him,  ib.  ;  do* 
rtre  to  protect  him  from  MaaHMoit,  41 ; 
daeldea  to  nurender  him,  i6. ;  laTee 
him,  42;  Sqnanto'e  death,  44;  47; 
1621,  We«ton*a  rebuke,  49 ;  hia  reply, 
40-60 ;  1022,  warned  of  Weaton*a  do- 
rigna,  66,67 :  63 ;  58 ;  appeal  for  food 
from  WemaynaMt,  62 ;  expedition  for 
food  In  the  Swan,  63 ;  takea  command 
of  Bwan,  <6.;  Toyage  around  Cape 
CM,  63-5;  alMndona  Teeael  and  re- 
toma  afoot  to  Plymouth,  66;  1623,  ap> 
pealed  to  again  b7  Weamgnaeet,  66- 
7;  proteeta  against  extortion  of  food 
from  Indians,  67-8 ;  proridea  com,  68 ; 
com  bowht  of  llanomet,  60;  an- 
nonnoea  Indian  conspiracy  to  magis- 
tratea,  75 ;  one  of  committee  fw  de- 
fence, i6. ;  offer  of  refuge  to  Wossa* 
gosaet  people,  96;  obeerrationaonfate 
of  aettlement,  97  ;  mesaage  to  Aberde- 
cest,  96,  105;  nnlicensed  fishermen, 
1622, 136 ;  1G23,  R.  Gorges  announces 
his  arriral  as  governor  to,  144 ;  146 ; 
pacifleator  for  Weston  with  <}orges, 
148-9,  151  ;  on  return  of  Gorges  to 
Bngland,  1624,  153 ;  remark  on  Wol- 
hMton,  162 ;  caUed  enemy  of  Morton, 
171,  note  :  remark  about  Morton,  172 ; 
hia  source  of  knowledge  of  WoUaston, 
174,  note;  opinion  of  Mortoo*a  May- 


day Taiaea,  170. 182 ;  Ohrtstmaa,  1621, 
at  Plymoutli,  180-1 ;  account  tA  'Uh 
foid*s  arriTai,  1624,  184;  tateroepts 
lettora  to  Lyford  and  Oldham,  185-6; 
both  arraigned  for  conspiraey  and 
exiled,  187-8;  Oldham  returns  162S, 
again  exiled,  189;  aa  to  Nantasket, 
190,  230,  231 ;  price  of  baaTor  skbis, 
196;  1628,  Morton*B  fui^trada,  197; 
Morton's  man,  196;  1028,  indignation 
orer  trade  in  flra4urma  and  apinta  with 
Indians,  199;  Morton  admonlahed, 
201 ;  1629,  Morton  **  fooled  **  Oldham, 
221 ;  his  letters  to  Oorgea  about  Mor- 
ton, 222 ;  Alleiton*8  lettor  on  patf^nt 
to,  228 ;  account  of  Ralph  Smith,  230- 
1 ;  on  report  of  mnrdar  by  Morton, 
246;  on  Gardfaiar*B  companion,  2B2; 
account  of  OardhBer*8  capture,  265 ; 
965,  note  ;  letter  from  Wlnthrop,  1633, 
on  MassaohusetU  charter,  267 ;  Wlna* 
low*s  exandnation  at  London,  1630, 
281-2 ;  1644,  permiU  Morton  to  sUy  at 
Plymouth,  345  ;  Many  Mount  a  resort 
of  scam  of  country,  S54;  ooncamlng 
metheglin,  356 ;  hto  social  station  in 
Bngland.  364 ;  reflectiona  on  louno- 
rality  of  Plymouth,  799. 

Bradatreet,  GUmon,  1630,  941 ;  Informed 
of  failure  of  Impreaamanta,  1600,  at 
Bndntree,  830. 

Braintree, 

1639,  establishment  of  dnv^,  686  { 
Boston's  claim  on,  adjuatod,  688-9; 
land  allotmenta  prior  to  incorpora- 
tion, 58(MI; 

1640,  incorporation  of  town,  587, 787 ; 
ita  flrat  delegatea  to  General  Court, 

^680;  site  of  settlement,  690 ; 

1641,  sale  of  buid  restricted  to 
Itants,  647 ; 

1644,  land  granted  to  John  Wlnthrop, 
Jr.,  for  irtm  works,  646 ; 

1645,  share  of  burden  hi  Indian  wara, 
827 ;  serrice  in  Indkn  war,  828 ; 

1647,  protectlTO  meaaurea  against  ab- 
sentee land-ownorahip,  640-60 ;  advan- 
tage  of  reaident  laad-ownerahip,  652 ; 
populadcn,  766 ; 

1648,  route  of  coast  road  through,  672 ; 
■  by. 


1675,  Indtan  raid  In  Kfaig  PhOlp's  war, 
828-9;  military  committee  dlsallowa 
bill  of  R.  Thayer,  829,  and  note  ; 

1688,  records  of  gOTemment  of,  begin, 
817 :  effect  in,  <^  English  revolutian, 
818 ;  complete  establishment  of  ma- 
chinery of  gorerament,  819 ; 

1689,  sympathlsea  In  ororthrow  of  An- 
dros,  817-8 ; 

1690,  furnishes  thirteen  men,  French 
war,  830 ;  fate  of  six,  ib. ; 

1692,  claimed  under  Indian  title  by  B> 

Thayer,  664-5; 
1698,  paucity  of  town  reoorda  prior  tc^ 

817; 
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Jtt  K  nju-^  -u  r  J.-—    <-  -♦ 

X"0i~-r    ctrmi  jrr*j.iC   iT  J-'^nrTi  Vir. 
i.-!i  T    .'1       •:" 

rhCi.  '4.  - 
IT'.":.  «>«>'»  3f-*tnB  Qrrary  a»d  Jt*b 
A:a^«  ariertiurc.  h¥  ,  em  .-^■ea 


J  0»  me.  it.  - '«  uyl  E.  Tta^^r  to  B>-i». 

fA'^r*  .t.  .♦•  r'*'.'»rii*.  1T'»VT« .  "^^  ; 

ITT      '  vs  <«a.j(rr&,  ul»ntA  p*^  pno** , 
*'    '.'••. 

1T"'{.  »'.-ir.r  P*!ir-^  of.  mUm  is  tes  riot, 
!>••♦' »   •  ^n^f,  -.'/• ; 

ITT  ♦.  J  -'.I.  A  '  V  .•  p»"r.'-/Te*  fuclj  from 
H^f*  ..*'.  -k.Vi.  i*«  <V-><T%x<^  t'>  coantj 
«<r.%«'r.t.'«ii.  ffc  ;  "ta  rr  n,t:;  .tt**r  of  «af^ 
tjt  »6-/   Upwv  posder  rrakwed  from 


rrr:  J:te  AiM>'  >««»■  tc^.  IW; 
cracs  hnmg  inm  Fiif>  1779,  SSI ; 
fr^  FiiaiMJ,  -.74^  S»: 

C:<srt.  S«.  a  form  of  t*««  fvmvs- 
'     ~    a^   m ;   «m^ 

prvrea  <4 
■Kta.  990: 

17^  mr^tiat  tAC 
Uv.  >^ .  lu  repoft,  »&.  ; 
17*«*.  its  paprr  on  tax  qimMiim.  fOC; 
17*«<-7.  Ukarr  ot  defence.  S^aya*  wtel- 

I7«>^.  prwperitT  o*.  S»» ; 

free  frrxn  ditficaltiea  vitk  Lafiaa  m 
boim.  ecr; ;  wooda,  Uw  haaat  of  I 
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■iddMr,  9M; 
MWMM,  64ft-«6;  hifhwftyt,  e66-79 ; 
loim  WMMs  and  Uf  hwam,  d«T«k>ped, 
674-^;  milltift,  nol  ui  •ffectifv  foroc^ 
706 ;  Its  ooodiUoa  nibMqiiMit  to  1780, 
tUitl  mq.;  mbnqiMBt  to  1785,  899 ; 
tUM  in,  tt.;  pauper  qaMtlon,  900; 
,  1785,  ib.y  1815,  906 


wotginiMiHon  of  ackoola,  900-2 ;  town 
diTUon  qnorti 


\  Hiltntad,  1790,  902 
l«a»-18a(l»;  popiilnttoo  and  wealth,  68»- 
96 ;  lupport  of  panpen,  726^ ;  treat 
nent  of  tnnne,  tt.;  no  atmihooae  tiU 
1786,  728;  Tkiooa,  poor  and  iniaae, 
722-31;  oOoe  of  oonrtable  avoldad, 
8a4-«;  difleultlea  of  tax  ooUeetinf, 
623;  882;  oOoe  of  ooUector  aToided, 
824;  intemparaaee  in,  787,  975;  Ut- 
oma  pietmed,  792 ;  frequenters  of,  ifr., 
793;  Indloatlona  of  high  state  of  mo- 
naityln,  796 ;  quiet  of ,  in  last  oeDto- 
>7,  803;  paopl^  little  aceuatomed  to 
readinf,  805;  indnatriea  of,  prior  to 
1826,  we3  el  9eq, ;  Iron-worka,  Scotch 
worhanen  at,  922;  fata  of  enterpriae, 
923;  ahip4Nil]dinf  a  thriving  buatneai 
at,  924;  ffranite  qnarrlee,  derelop- 
BMDt,  924-8 ;  davea  owned  at,  023 ; 
ooatoinaiy  names  of,  ift. ;  mentions  in 
lowB  teoords  of,  ib, ;  dwdUngs  and 
of  Ufe,  17th  century,  680-4; 
Ufa,  699-721;  nationaUty  of 
colonial  aetttors  in,  922  -.birthplace  of 
John  Adams  and  John  HiiMock,  617  ; 
John  Adama,  Bfaintree*s  contribution 
to  BoTolution,  961 ;  sends  Samuel 
Bam  a  delecate  twelre  timea  to  Oen- 
oral  Oout,  1641-64,  714;  John  Mar- 
shall, a  ti«asui«r  of,  716, 717 ;  lU  ree- 
Ofds  of  Kdmund  Quincy  and  William 
Coddington,  646 ;  Jodah  Quiiicy's  life 
at,  703 :  RcT.  John  Wilson,  flrrt  Und- 
owner  of  territory,  683;  Middle  Pre- 
cinct church,  disMttsions  over  psatan- 
sfaagfaig,  740 ;  Middle  Precinct  church 
apowder  magasine,  743.    8««  Mount 


WoUaaton.  Passonagessit  and  Quincy. 
— — ,  burying  ground,  contains 
npaon,602;  of 
It  and 


,  mu^uii^  ground,  contains  gravea 

of  WllUam  Tompaon,  602;  of  Joanna 


Hoar,  Prasident  and  Bridget  Hoar, 
704;  kaeeaditkm  prior  to  1809,  906; 
title  to  oonveyed  to  town  of  Quincy, 
906w 

,  church,  establiahmrat  of,  1639, 

686;  ordinatkm  of  William  Tompaon, 
605;  mlnlsten  of,  IGSO-SO.  William 
Tompson,  60&-602;  1C6P-08,  Henry 
FIvnt,  602-4  ;  1672-1706,  Moses  Piake, 
606- 15;  1709-26,  617;  North  Pro- 
cinct,  ministers  of,  1709-26,  Joseph 
Marsh,  616-17 ;  1726-44,  John  Han- 
cock, 618-35 ;  1745-63,  Lemnel  Briant, 
635-41 :  Pirst  chnrrh  of,  S70 ;  itn  his- 
tory, 680-645 ;  trouble  in  6lling  Henry 
71ynt*s  place,  e0f>-7 ;  Moses  Piske 
nade  minister,  IbTJ,  607  ;  stniKgle 
«fvar  project  of  a  new  meeting-house. 


1666,  611-12;  dirlalon  of  paridi,  612- 
14;  616;  16«L  atniggla  in  dlTii 
of,  begun,  611;  dl^te  carried 
General  Court,  613;  separation 
oompUahod,  1706,  616 ;  1706,  Soi 
Preonct  meeting-house  raised,  612; 
1707,  Hugh  Adams  ordained  minister, 
613 ;  Flnt  or  North  Precinct,  mlnia- 
tara  of,  1766-92,  Anthonir  Wlblrd. 
641-2;  becomes  church  of  town  of 
Quincy,  642 ;  ailver  communion  cnp» 
giTon  by  Samuel  Bass,  714  ;cholr  sinf. 
tng  In.  741 ;  hymns  anthoriaed  to  be 


Bung  In,  ift. ;  musical  tnstrumanta  in, 
f6.  /  rsquirament  of  relation  of  **  ezpa- 
fUnefi."  753 ;  attempt  to  dispmiaa  with. 


753-4 ;  deilnite  organisation  of,  747 ; 
its  reUtion  to  poutieal  organisation, 
prior  to  1796,  ib. ;  a  paramount  influ- 
ence, prior  to  1698. 747 ;  practica]  aep- 
aration  from  political  organisation, 
1693-1792,  ib. ;  a  reunion,  1792-18M, 
748 ;  again  separated  under  new  state 
oonsUtutlon,  ib. ;  dlscipltaie  of  ftad^ 
members,  754;  confessions  required 
from,  ib. ;  eaaea  of,  754-61 ;  dlsoon- 


tlnued,  762-3 ;  reootda  of  dladpliiM, 
796. 

,  meetlng-houae,  the  first,  417, 

601,  694;  ita  meeting-houses,  663-96; 
1726,  bad  condition  of,  m\  aban- 
doned, 620 ;  now  one  dedicated,  1732, 
619 ;  no  pews  in,  734 ;  men  and  wonten 
aeated  separately,  ib. ;  change  of  thia 
system,  %b.;  prlTilege  given  to  coi^ 
struct  pews,  1096,  735 ;  consequence 
of,  736-7;  galleriea  appropriated  to 
boys,  736 ;  pririleges  in,  determined 
by  money,  737  ;  that  erected,  1732, 

Eva  In,  737 ;  psalmody  in,  739 ; 
Jor  Quincy,  17ZS.  Psalm-tuner,  739 ; 
not  kept  in  repair,  742;  iU  secu- 
lar uses,  ib.;  dogs  forbidden  admit- 
tance, 1729, 744 ;  spaoe  allotted  to  no- 
groea,  923;  renewa  oorenant,  1739, 
620;  chargea  for  support  of  church, 
646;  Samuel  Bass,  first  deacon  of,  713; 
John  Adama  [Istl,  deacon  of,  714, 
715;  records,  750;  diacontlnuad,  1741, 
a  aoclal  centre,  ib. 

y  Christ  Kpiscopal  church  of,  bo- 
ginnlngs,  621 ;  first  edifice,  1726,  621 ; 
sided  by  English  society,  622;  iU  his- 
tory, 1C89-1802, 621-35;  members  taxed 
for  support  of  town's  minister,  623-7, 
629-30;  prayers  for  king,  1776,  852; 
dosed,  1777,  853;  population,  1647, 
706 ;  1799,  767  ;  1689,  768,  nele  ;  1880, 
ib. 

,  schools,  prorislon  fbr,  723, 
724;  765;  free  Latin  school  estab- 
Ushed,  1645,  ib.:  one  of  1636,  766; 
1719,  noted  for,  ib, ;  support  of,  767-8 ; 
first  school-bouse,  769;  774;  charges 
for  tuition,  769-70 ;  prorislon  for  poor 
dtildren,  770 ;  fire-wood  for  school- 
769-70;  B. 
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V/  ivM.  4^.MM^  »AJ^  :  ir^     Mi. 
Br../*a».   l-^W.  '/«««    JL-mmt  %■>,  CTS; 

Ik-.r^k-w.  Mom..  JUi:  Mr.  Cmj ml^ 
V.T      V>f .   ^^ ,    frvs.Vtfer  pMt  >^<ft 

1/^.^.uA^  i.'u.  >>i.  nit 
m  M»«.  i»«7.  >4-«. 

'#VJ 

|kirr««**«a^  lUrr.  W.jjaa,  otf   Marlbor- 

|k)'.4(.  a^/l«i<«'r«,  V  l>#r<M«  for 
fti  K'««t>ir^  17<«^.  M7  .  f'/nHpnfi 

#/f  B^rU/zf*,  177»<,  ^'4,  »•#>; ;  troof>-«hip«, 

17«<i,  >1«'7  .    prrir/^    to  Halifax,  M« ; 

/■•{/turf  ';r}»l«;«t'ifi,  Maj,  17'<p,  m91. 
BrUtol,  Kfiylttt/l,  ThonuM  W^«tna  dies 

ftt,  lt;ir>«  I 'A  .  raptuTi^  tfy  Prince  Ru- 

|«rt,  313 ;  my«ijj»t  attack,  1C43,  tt.  ; 

fAtakim  by  Fairfax,  »I4. 
SrrM/lway,  Vaw  York,  li«T«rfck*» 

In  3K>. 


Giibeft, 


■rtUBsj,  CKL 

BvrrcO, ,90 

Bvnier.  Jofaa,  raiHfev  flt  Vi 

after  10:M.  161 

Borloa,  Henrf .  poMnd  by  fli 

ber,  2M,  nct^t. 
BoUer,  Bamupl.  Wentgaaat  k 
HodibrM,  81-2. 


■•i>«l 


BoUer,  Siffoamey.   on*  of   antkon  «C 
Qaincy  city  cbarter  of  1888,  t98. 

Boxard'a  Bty.  drawn  by  I>r.  Ooo 
OracBwich,  K»3,  i39 ;  3W. 

Callfomia,  mlfnrtlfla  fraa  Hev 

Uadto,  793. 
CalTin,  hia  wrMacs  farorito 

Mriy  N«w  lofUad,  391 ;  bis 
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4S4;  pndflrtiiMtlai  fi«wt  MMVtod  lij 
VMM  SMl  Cotton,  467. 

CatrtnlMB,  abxreo  of,  at  Qniney,  914. 

OambrMge,  M ■■ ,  WlDtbrop  removw 
hb  iMon  from,  1630,  230 ;  I>ud;By*s 
BTopeitT  at,  366;  daacribed  1^  bun, 
1631,  484;  Mftt  of  goTerniMait  ro> 
moTwl  to,  1637, 44S,  4» ;  difficult  of 
■ooeM  from  Boston,  4fi3-4;  1C37,  an- 
noal  clinrtar  eloction,  Maj,  1687,  at, 
468-0,460;  Qjnod  of  163Tat,  47(M; 


180;  BOiliMm  Unit  of  i 
Inoo  in  Xaino,  1687, 801 ;  36f. 
Gmco  tribe  of  iDdiau,  party  o<,  mordor 


In  Antinomian 
671;  1637,  praotiodly  romota  from 
Booton,483;4M;charaetaraf  uttlo- 
moot,  1637,  4«3i  484;  ohmreh  at,  484 ; 
Bynod  of  1648,  auaka  opiaodo,  600; 
1729,  racolation  fwUd^ag  dogs  iu 
moetinf -booae,  745,  note  ;  1766,  pro- 
Tlnoial  army  at,  706 ;  1774,  maotiof  at, 
alter  remoral  <^  powder  from  Gharlea* 
town,  860 ;  1776,  Prorindal  Cougrem, 
848 ;  1779,  state  oonatitutlon  oonTsn- 
tion  of,  887;  880;  677;  706. 

Camden.  8.  C,  battle  of,  891. 

Campbell,  Gbief  JosUoe,  cited  as  to  an- 
thority  of  royal  procbunations,  203. 

Gsoacttm,  saobem  of  Hanoraet,  Tiaited 
by  Btandiab,  winter  of  1622-8,  69 ;  bis 
treatment  of  Btandisb,  71 ;  hb  treat- 
ment  of  Msssasoit,  73 ;  dieaof  starva- 
tion,108. 

Canada,  122;  oonquered  by  Bngland, 
641;  miUtary  expedition  to,  1600, 
766, 700 ;  mlOtary  expedition  to,  1700, 
720;  difficulty  of  enlisting  soldiers 
for,  1776,  870 ;  876. 

-'     '      trade   befewaen   New 


Osnary  Iu 
■ni^ 


CanonioQs,  obief  of  Varragaasetts,  ohal- 
l^^ny^  Bqaanto,  86 ;  860l 

Cape  AmiLDermer  in  danger  of  wreck, 
1619,  off,  26;  toucbed  by  the  sblp 
Sparrow,  1622,  62 ;  region  about  drawn 
by  larl  of  Warwick  at  Oreenwicb, 
1623, 189 ;  allotted  to  Mason  in  parti- 
tion of  1636,283;  846. 

Cape  Breton,  northern  limit  of  terri- 
tory granted  to  Flymooth  CoAipany, 
1606,118. 

Cm  Cod,  Denaer  Tisits,  1619, 26 ;  48; 
(s2;  131,  note;  pnre  strain  of  BngUah 
blood  of  settlers  on,  922. 

Cape  Porpoise,  Maine,  316 ;  Wheelwrlgbt 
settles  near,  1041,689. 

Capen,  Josiah,  of  Braintree,  886. 

Cerlide,  Earl  of,  oonoemed  in  1686  par- 
tition of  New  Engbmd,  283. 

Garlyle,  Thomas,  cited,  83. 

Carver,  John748;  49;  bis  station  in 
Engtand,364. 

Gary, ^  riaits  J.  Q.  Adams  at  Qnlncy, 

and  reealls  erenU  of  May  21, 1776,  at 
Braintree,  867-8. 

Caryl,  Joseph,  writings  of,  fsTorite 
reading  in  New  Bngland,  391. 

Casoo  My  territonr  drawn  at  Oreen- 
wtoh  lfi28,    by  Bsrl  of   Holderaess, 


Cam.  Lewis,  la  election  of  1848,  966. 
resting  of  the  Btools,  am  Jvaiy  Qeddea. 
Castle  Iilaad,  Boston  Bi^.  fortifloatlan 

of,  284;  287;464iJohn]laiBhaUem. 

ployed  on,  717. 
CatboUoaat  QuintT,  946,  948. 
CaunUtant,  see  Corbltant,  86w 
CavaUer  and  Puritan  f oroea  in  Inglanrt, 

107. 
Ceawlln,  Bazoo  king,  suniTal  of 

toms  of  bis  time  in  New  T 
890. 


Cer?antsa,89Q 
Ghaleur  Bay, 


northern  limit  of  nym- 
outh  Compaiiy*^  territory  1620, 122. 

Champlaln,  Lake,  first  oaUed  Lake  Izo- 
ooise  or  iroquoia,  120u 

Channing,  wluiam  KUery,  Unitarian 
movement  of,  648, 944. 

Charing  Cross,  London,  Hugh  Peters' 
execution  at,  376. 

Charity,  Weston'a  vessel,  54;  brings 
part  of  Weston's  company,  1622,  to 
NewlngfauKl,68;  sails  April  22,66; 
bound  also  to  Virginia,  69 ;  in  charge 
of  Andrew  Weston,  <fr. ;  returns  from 
Ylxginla,  61 ;  returns  to  Bngland,  62 ; 
brl^  newa  of  Indian  msssacre  in 
Yligtnia,  1622,  74;  163. 

Charles!.,  (rfKiiii^,  202,  223;  atti- 
tode  of  Puritans  toward,  948,  note; 
the  begianhig  of  his  strunle,  1634, 
270 ;  reaaons  for  granting  Mass.  Bay 
charter,  271  et  acq, ;  Yob  character, 
278;  274;  ignorance  of  New  Eng- 
land, t6./  indliferent  to  New  Eng- 
land question,  276;  a0O;806;  influence 
of  Msss.  Bay  Company  at  court  of, 
266—7 ;  approves  report  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil committee  on  charter,  967;  his 
straightened  finances,  1636,  290 ;  292; 
298 ;  294 ;  attempt  at  absolute  govern- 
ment, 2)9;  Land's  conference  with, 

"\ 


^concerning  liturgy  at  Bdinburph,  300 
^defeated  at  Kelso,  1639,  807 ;  Gorges' 
plan  of  attack  on  Bristol 


^ to,  313; 

318 ;  347 ;  sends  Sir  Harry  Vane  to 
New  Enghmd,  874 ;  Hush  Peters*  in- 
fluence at  the  trial  of,  376 ;  his  pro- 
jects for  England,  661 ;  probable  effect 
of  his  success  In  New  England,  670 ; 
701. 

Charlee  U.,  of  Bkigland  snstaina  grant 
made  to  Endicott,  213 ;  issues  charter 
for  same,  213;  214;  appoints  Maver- 
ick a  royid  commissioner  for  America, 
834;  oommissioD  denounced  and  ig- 
nored 334-6 ;  influences  of  his  court 
adverse  to  New  England,  684. 

Charles  Rivsr,  169;  161;  iU  mouth 
within  the  Robert  Oorgee'  territory, 
186;  210;  232 ;  the  Bpraffues  settle  on 
on  the  north  side  of ,  217  ;  288 ;  269; 
363;  366, 48L 
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1780,  Wl. 


ac. 


bj  Brttiah, 


Cfaaria^tomi,  Mmi.,  lint  rafqn  of 
MMt  B^y  Colonv,  1630,  963;  ite  rile  , 
Tuitod  \tj  Staodnh,  1<U1, 16;  oOled 
Miriiawum,  161 ;  fint  MtUm,  1629,  | 
218;  UMir  antrehauioiM of  newcom-  | 
«n,2»;  Intended  the  m*  of  Meai. 
B«7  fovenunent,  218;  expeditton 
from  the  Mwy  &  John  to,  1629, 232-3 ; 
WlnUirop*a  perty  landed  et,  1630, 234 ; 
provUons  mnde  for,  lb. ;  people  of.  In 
■B^eie  atraita,  ih.  /  Mtireringe  at,  236; 
tad  aenitvy  condition,  ib.  ;  mortality 
at,  237;  party  reduced,  238;  Unt 
meetinf  of  magiaintea,  240;  258 ;  de- 
fMioea  onlered  for,  16»,  287;  In- 
creaaed  by  people  from  Weaaagnaaet, 
881;  Walford  oompelled  to  remore 
from,  336 ;  quarrel  of  Dudley  and  Wln> 
throp,  1633,  S77 ;  deatroyod  in  ' 
of  Bunker  HUl,  860;  Urauliu 


Bunker  Hill,  869. 
vent  deatroyed,  232 ;  ita  dog-whipper 
and  beU-riuer,  745,  »or«;  in  tlie 
route  to  Cambridge  from  Boston,  463 ; 
Dowdor  taken  from  by  Oafe,  1774, 

Charnoek,  Bobert,  aaaociate  of  Barclay 
In  plot  againat  William  III.,  G2& 

Charter  of  Maai.  Bay  of  1G29,  reaaona 
of  King  for  granting  it,  271  tt  teg.  ; 
attacked  by  Oorgea,  1632, 263  et  teq.  ; 
aostalned  by  PriTy  Conncil,  26G-7  ;  at- 
tack renewed  by  Oorgea,  1634,  271 
et  $eq.  ;  ite  aorrender  demanded  by 
PriTy  Council,  270 ;  279 ;  not  obeyed, 
ib.  ;  order  Ignored  by  General  Court, 
1G36,  289;  296;  ite  legal  abrogatian, 
292 ;  Lorda  Conmalaaioner,  1(^  iaaoe 
aecond  order  for  aurrender,  304 ;  Gen- 
eral Court  refuaea  to  obey,  306 ;  loet 
aight  of,  307 ;  abrogated,  1686,  817 ; 
provincial,  1691  granted,  i6. 

Charter  to  Plymouth  Company  of  1606, 
117-18,  of  1620,  ite  conceaaiona  of  ter- 
ritory, 121-3;  juriadiction  conferred 
by,  123-4;  becomeathe  Great  Charts 
of  New  England,  123 ;  aaaailed  by  Ylr- 
ginia  Company,  124 ;  opposition  orer- 
oome,  124-6;  AIleiton*8  efforto  at 
London  to  obtain  new  one,  1629,  223. 

Charter,  City  of  Quincy,  Ite  antbora, 
998,  principlea  of,  998-1000,  terma  of, 
1000-3. 

Charter  election,  see  Election. 

Chastity  in  New  England,  796-9. 

Chatham  Harbor,  Cape  Cod,  48 ; 
of  the  Swan,  1622,  63. 

Chauncey,  Bot.  Charlea,  paator  of  First 
Church,  Boston,  639 ;  habit  of  drlTing 
in  Boaton,  678. 

Cheeaeborough,  William,  (me  of  Braln- 
tT(>e*a  llrst  delegates  to  General  Court, 
589. 

Chelsea,  Maaa.,  site  Tisited  by  Stendiah, 
1621,  16;  called  WInniaimmet,  161, 
330;  192. 


Chsnay,  Iota,  of  ] 
Cheaapeake,  U.  B.  1 

Bay,  911. 
Cheryot  HUla,  nana  girea  to  nrngeabom 

ICUton,  by  Captain  John  Smith,  167. 
Chkago,  Dlinoia,  927. 
Chickatabot,  aachem,  drlfvn  bj  peati. 

lenee  fNB  hU  plaatettoa,  U ;  IsTb^ 

dwdUiw  at  PtaMoagMrit,  167;  hJa 


buried  than,  A.;  aella  Ha». 
taakat,   183;    363;    hie    ' 


663. 

"Child  of  Um  CoveoMit.'* 

761-2. 
Chihia,  Dr.  Robirt,  dlflcnlty  In 

England,  333;  anatataiMl  bjMav^ 

834;StB,674. 
Choir  ainging,  739^1. 
Chriat  Chnrah,  BrainttM  and    , 

1689-1802,  account  of,  681-36: 
632,  894;  8i4;  olooad. 


,  181 ;  Mass.  Bay  law  forbid- 
ding the  oelebnUon  <rf,  181,  note/  aft 
Plymouth,   1621,    180-1; 
diaooonged,  623^ 

Church,   Beojamin,  ofBoar  In 
wars,  764. 

Church  in  Ifaaa.  Bay,  an  oUgarcby, 
1636,  382-92;  controla  legialatum, 
613 ;  churrh  and  atate,  600;  a  aodnl 
centre,  760-1 ;  ite  system,  732-46 ;  its 
members  only,  f loemea  in  Maaaachu- 
sette  until  1693,  747;  requinmante 
for  membership,  762;  necessary  of 
parents,  for  bapUam  of  children,  751 ; 
form  of  admiarfon  to  752 ;  ordaal  of 
relation  of  **  experience,"  763;  diad- 
pline  of  erring  members,  747-63| 
796-6 ;  confsssions  to  ^uich,  Tequired 
of  offenders,  764 ;  confessioai  diaoon- 
thmed,768. 

Church  of  England,  project  to  extend,  Ib 
New  England,  142;  Book  of  Commoa 
Prayer,  171,  note;  Laod^s  rule  faa, 
297;  he  regulates  ite  ceremonisls, 
in  Enriand,  causes 
authority  mnn  one  to 
—  Ite  oatabUshmente 
inspired  with 
by  Wesley,  733;  rule 
in  Virginia  exercised  to  driTO  awaj 
Tompson  and  Elnowlee,  699. 

Church  of  Borne,  at  Quincy,  931. 

Cicero,  proficient  in,  of  Brainferen 
school-boys,  1647, 766;  967. 

Cider,  oonsumptian,  colonial  timea, 
786-6. 

CUpp,  Roger,  expedition  from  tta  Mary 
&  John,  to  Charieatown,  1629, 232-3. 

Clarendon,  on  popularity  of  Eaaex,  116 ; 
court  influence  of  Lord  Lenox,  124 ; 
lfaTerick*s  letter  to,  concerning  the 
burning  of  Morton^s  house,  t&.,  note; 
246;  on  disregard  of  Scothmd  at 
Bivllah  Court,  294;  Attorney  General 
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Vqj,  and  ar  Jdfan  TIb^  89B ;  opin- 
ion of  BIr  Harry  Vana,  373. 

dark.  John,  of  Braintree,  83S. 

OUrk*a  toTom,  Portamouth,  Tutor 
nynt*a  miahap.  1754,  naar,  7H7. 

Claj,  Henry,  daloatod  by  PMik,  18M, 


Ctoaalin 


,  habita  of,  ookmlal  New  1 


land,  806;  In  Britiah  Idea,  807. 
OloeTa,  OeorM,  eommlaaion  to  Kew 
Sofland,  1<B7;  301;  802;  aathoiiaed 
to  6zpk»re  for  Lake  Erooobe,  1637, 
301 ;  reaoadtatea  Ploogh  Patent,  314 ; 
aella  patent  to  lUgby,  ift. ;  retoma  to 
Amerl»r316;S«4. 


Oleon,  Atbenian  demafogne,  I 

aa,6O6-0;  oon 
tkm  of  aubmlwion  to  a  royal  fovernor. 


Clergy  of  New  ■ngUiid, 


faitannar- 


riageinfamlliaa, 

tloa  of  aubniariOu  lo  m  mvat  Kuvonwr, 

1636,  811-12;  nnltwl  In  tronblea  of 


1637,  636;  aamona  on  8tamp>j 
1765, 840-1 ;  vaa  of  Uqoor  Iqr,  m 
Clarerly,  JoeiBph,  of  Brmlntree,  851; 
Judged  inimical  to  popular  oaoaa,  1777, 
863;    oindateB  at  uhrlat  Cborch  in 


ftO«  minister,  634;  J.  Adaau' 
opinion  of,  1766,  841-2 ;  favora  Btamp- 
A^  842;  poUtio  atftitode,  eleotion, 

deverly  family,  of  Bplaoopal  obureb  at 
Braintree,  632. 

Glodiaa,  Roman  demagogue,  289. 

Olothea,  17th  and  18tb  centnriea,  68i-S. 

Goaat  def  enoea,  in6, 867. 

God,  Cq»e,62. 

Ooddington,  William,  Aadatant  of  Meai. 
Bar  colony,  death  of  wife,  1630, 237 ; 
206,  note;  Mqairea  land  at  Weaaagua- 
aet,  1634,683;  one  of  the  two 
toraat  Mt.  WoOaston,  1634, 3i  . 
ceeda  Morton,  as  owner  of  Mt  Wol- 
laaton,  546;  the  property  bought  by 
William  I^rng,  1639,  70t;  bla  name 
perpetuated  in  connection  with  school 
bnda,  Qulncy,  546,  and  note;  767; 
tMaaorarof  Maaa.  Bay,386;  416;  not  In 
aympathy  with  minister  WUaon,  426; 
hia  election  to  General  Oourt,  1637, 
aet  aaide,  466;  aita  In  church  with  the 
deaoona  Inatead  of  with  the  magia- 
trates,  462 ;  reSleoted  to  Court  of  Not. 
1637,476;  479;  not  expelled,  480 ;  at- 
tempta  defence  of  Anne  HutchiaiOB, 
606;  606;  effect  of  hia  Intarpoaittom 
607 ;  one  of  two  who  voted  in  her  f»r 
vor,  606 ;  aa  her  partiaan  axpoaad  to 

SoTtS^L  i5.  ;  lather  of  Rhode  la- 
land,  866;  hia  brick  honae  at  Boston, 
647 ;  1640,  conciliatory  letter  to  Win- 
throp,  reporta  Morton  in  Rhode  la- 
Und,  1644, 316 ;  1678,  hia  death,  548 ; 
668,698,700;  906w 
Coffee,  not  In  common  use,  colonial 
tlmea,786. 


adhailaf  to  Wtealwrigiit,  479;  v»- 
plaoed  by  WHUam  Colburn,  480;  at 
trial  of  Anne  Hutchinaon,  486 ;  as  wtt- 
nesa,  browbeaten  \a  Patera  496;  486, 
564,  668. 

Cohaaaet,  Maai.,  910. 

Coke,  Blr  Bdward.  Crown  eoonael,  trial 
(rf  Baaex,  112,  113 ;  on  powers  con- 
ferred to  Plymouth  Company,  charter, 
1620, 124;  antagoniam  to  Oorgea,  12&- 
7;  Ma  TindiotiTe  chanoter.  127;  aa 
apeaker  of  the  Honae  of  Commona, 
aita  during  the  examination  of  Oorgea, 
1621,  127 ;  peraonal  Interaat  In  case, 
128-9;  on  legal  authority  of  royal 
proclMnatlon,202. 

iolbnm,  WlUhun,  elected  to  renlnoe 
CoggeahaU   in  Oenaral   Court,  1637, 


ohaiter  of  WilUam  and  Mary, 


▼otea  In  favor  of  Anne  Hutchin- 
aon, 606. 
Colea,  Robert,  fined  fbr  dram  drinking, 

306. 
ColonTofl 

nn(Mr  ol 

747. 
Comber,  Thomaa,  Ida  Help  to  Devotion, 

in  Christ  church  library,  Qnincy,  804. 
Gommisaion  Royal  of  1664,  Ita  reoaptian 

in  Beaton,  33^-6. 
Commodore,  Britiah  man-of-war,  in  Boa* 

ton  Bay,  May  1776,  868. 
Common,  Boston,  eee  Boaton  Common. 
Common-landa,    ouatom    of,    666;    at 

Braintree,  dillloultiee  canaed  1^,  665- 

66k 
Common  ptsyw,  me  Book  of  Common 


Communion,  Bralnfaree  chnroh,  Bplaoo- 
paUana  admitted  to,  629,  630,  note. 

Oommnnltv  of  women,  622,  note, 

Comna,  Mllton*a  poem,  890. 

Conant,  Roger,  of  Salem,  201. 

Concord,  Maaa.,  136;  364;  I>ndlm*a 
property  near,  365;  battle,  827,  u8, 
862,865^866,878,879. 

Confederation  of  United  Statea,  1778, 

•  Artidea  of ,  88^90. 

Conflsoation*of  arma  at  Boaton,  1687, 
511-12. 

Congletoo.  England,  dburch  dog-whip- 
per  of,  744,  note; 

Congreas,  Continental,  Bralntree*a  In- 
structions on  recommendatlona  of 
1776,  849;  John  Adama  a  delegate  to, 
1774,  860;  sends  him  minister  to 
France,  1778,  886;  prayera  for  the 
Kli«  forbiddan,  862;  tta  right  to  d». 
or  war  objeotod  to   at 


CoggeahaU,  John,  elected   to 
Court,  Nov.  1637,  475;  expelled  for 


Congregational  Society  of  Quincy,  new 

church  organisation,  1824. 
Comaeetlcut,  the  Plymouth  people  ea- 

tabliah  a  tradtng  station  in,  160;  d» 

tented  to  Lord  Brooke  and  Lord  Bi^ 

and  Scale,  374. 
Connecticut  River.  898 ;  Britiah  flotlUa, 

in,  duriiv  war  of  1812, 9ia 
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Cormkill, 

Cotton,  B«r.  Jote,  cHed.  300;  t— cfctr 
«<  B4MMM  Ctefc^  332,  370 ;  rank  «f 
U*  rtictiw  MRMM,  1634,  371  i  377  ; 
«f  rwwriliirliM  coaaittee  batww 
Dodlej  aad  Wintl.ro^  379 ;  •■  eom- 
pelLaf  conformity  U>  ffccrpretatioM 
of  BiUe,  3hC  .  )iu  vminK*,  390 :  came 
K  liuUitiaooB  CKMuaif  to  Vow 
_  d, 393 ;  his  ■iiw.mh,  putaralai^ 
r  ooMidered  at  her  veekly  aofChic*, 
998 ;  409,  notf  ;  her  f avonte  miotetcr, 

aaa,  411 :  m  tho  iB^MticstMa  or  Covo- 

■■aU  of  Otaeo  aad  Woriu  qncatHm, 
413;  Uotheolosicol  taBeta,418;  425; 
467 ;  attemi*  to  iktech  him  from  Mn. 


logical  faiqirirf ,  423 ; 

WUaOB,  163G,  425;  i 

with  htm,  436;  dhtii^iiiahfid  by 

HutcfaioaoB,  aa  aider  the  ConmmtL  of 

Onc«,437, 492-3. 494, 496 ;  at  herenM- 

toatioa  Doc  1636, 426-^ ;  at  miKi^of 

church  to  rebake  WilaoB,  429 ;  eoKaffea 

la  a  eontoowr^  with  Winthropt  1637, 

430 ;  iMoirod  to  reply  to  writtoH  qoea- 

tiooa,  A.;   his  reUtiona  with  Aane 

HutchinMD,  1637,  d. ;  tho  caoao  of 

eoBtentioa  betweea  her  a^  WDaoo, 

436:  Ua  adhereoee  demad  by  both 

partiea   Sm    ABtinomiaa   coutrorengr, 

ib.:    cortiMtad    with  Whealwrifhit, 

ib  :  preaehoo  faat^te  aenaoo,  J^ 

1637,  437 :    hiTttoa  Wheciwriirhi  «•  to 

cxerriae,'*  ib. ;  466;  diapoaed  to  abok- 

don  the  colony  bocanae  of  ali^'n  law, 

463;  dMire  of  Pimtaii  eldera,  1637.  to 

reconcile  him  with  WUaoo,  468 ;  the     Coqit  of  flwirtaBti  of 

effect  on  hia  poaitaon  m  Boaton  ehnreh  i      meeting  of,  240;  tei 

by   Tane*a  reenm  to  Kngland,  4^  :  '      beattnf  IVimaa  Dexter,  161^ 

ment  dotreod  for 
bin  theolofpr^l   riewa  eonaidored    by 
aynod  of   l(SI7,  472-4  :  aoatained  by 
Bjnod,474;  iiioiaiita  Boaton  alactora 


an  aboriva  latter  toi,  finoB  ] 
563,  564,  na€r;  liti  ii  ordin 
TompaonatBniatrecWM,  9»:  •*- 
mired  by  Heany  Flyaft,  COS;  aeeoM- 
paaied  to  tUa  eootoy  by  EAaaai 
Q^^,  700;  hia  flpJiMMl  MEk  fv 


778-9. 

Coonril  f«r  Vow  SBflad,  i^  of  Flya- 
onth  Cwnany  ■ad»>ciitar  of  MBi, 
122;  DfcTftTJ      ^mi  afant  of.  MBX 

131 :?! 

tft.;wai*of  I 

bani  of,  a. ,  adofte  ndaa  far 

of  tho  JahMfaa,  IS ;  133,  i 

oqHia  raiponaa  to  can  of  Bobart  Oor> 

Ma,  1922,  137 ;  Ita  paieMt  of  tami  to 

WoatoB,  69;  thdr  rolaa  riulitiia  by 

him,    146     -"     "■ 


of  aoblai 


for   faliaita   fa   aapwal^ 
283,  292;  298;  itetaa  fa  awiea  < 
1637,301. 
Covncfl  of  tbB  Horth,  A  trifaMi  of  Bh«- 
laad,  1634, 27a 

-  -        Bay,  Irtk 


BateliS,961;o«aa 
of  paoiahaBento ordered  by,  3GS,  note.' 
deUberatea  on  the  order  te  ratan 
charter,  259 ;  daeidaa  to  | 
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ft. ;  triM  Morton,  S46 ;  laBprlMiis  and 
fioM  bfan,  8i8;  Shepbard,  CoIm  and 
Olbbona  flnsd  (or  driiikii«,  8S6. 

Court  of  High  CommlMloa,  Kn^kh  tri- 
banal  under  Charlaa  I.,  270. 

Conit  of  KInf '•  B«noh,  dooUon  on  iMal 
aathorltj  of  royal  proclamation,  202 ; 
quo  wormmlo  writ  againat  llaaa.  Bay 
Compauy  filed  In,  iSs,  291,  296»  298, 

301,  a^aos,  304. 

Court  of  St.  Jamea,  John  Adann,  U.  B. 
Minister  to,  888;  C.  F.  Adama,  U.  B. 
Minister  to,  957. 

Corenanta  of  Oraoe  and  Worka,  Anne 
Hutchin8on*8  theory  of.  402;  492-3; 
diacuaaed  at  her  etaminatfon,  1630, 
426-8;  herdiacoTeryof.SOO;  defined, 
402-6;  acbjeot  of  dertcal  Inreetiga. 
tion,  413  ei  mq. ;  preached  by  Wheel- 
wright, faat^Uy,  1637,  438  and  at  Mt. 
WdhMton,  47ft;  47*2;  Oreenamith 
fined  for  naming  Miuibters  of  Works, 
442;  Once  party  strong,  Boaton 
chnrch,  447 ;  diacusMd  by  1637  Synod, 
471;  Not.  General  Coart  undertakes 
toporse  community  of,  479 ;  401 ;  494 ; 
630;  Winthrop  sees  anarchical  ten- 
dency of,  668.  See  Antlmooian  Con- 
trorerqr. 

Covenant  of  Quincy  church,  749. 

CoTonant,  Scotch,  signed,  1638,  904; 
306. 

Coventry,  Lord,  304. 

Cradock,  Matthew,  Governor,  listens  to 
Oldham's  propositions,  214 ;  Instructs  I 
Kndicott  to  maintain  p  nsansston  of  ter-  [ 
ritory  hi  New  England,  216;  enconr-  I 
agement  of  fur-trade,  219;  200;  in  ' 
defence  of  Maaa.  Bay  charter,  1632, 
266;  called  upon  for  charter.  270;  , 
276;  hla  influence  in  Privy  Council  j 
overcome,  278;  tranrmita  order  for  i 
return  of  charter,  1631,279 ;  282»  284,  i 
286,291,304,347.  ; 

Cranch,  Richard,  of  Quincy*a  antl-prl- 
vateer  committee,  1798, 906 ;  first  poat- 
manter  of  Quincy,  17i)6,  804,  904 ;  sog. 
geittB  the  name  for  town  of  Quincy, 
711,  901;  850;  reprraenU  Braintree 
in  General  Court,  1780,  889 ;  hU  wife 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Adams,  904 ;  fa> 
ther  of  Justice  William,  ib. 

Cranch,  Judge  WHUam,  at  Salem,  1766, 
677 :  aon  of  Richard,  904;  reporter  of 
U.  8.  Supreme  Court,  ib. 

Crane,  Thomaa,  library  building  given  to 
Qnincy  in  memory  of,  942 ;  hia  career 
and  ch-irartf>r,  942-^ ;  944. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  318 ;  347 :  hia  rela- 
tiona  -vlth  Wh«*<*lwright,  369 ;  with  Sur 
Harry  Yane,  373;  376;  hia  funeralf 
375:  460,5^,710. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  dispersion  of  Long 
Parliament,  860. 

Crosby,  Joseph,  hla  pew  In  Braintree 
meeting-houae,  1712,  736;  his  report 
in  flah  contention,  832. 


Crown  Point  ezpedltioo,  1786, 836 ;  cap- 
turn  of,  887. 
Cununnanid,  TT*i*1pft|  83> 
CumbeHand,  ~ 


B.  L. 
at,  144, 
Curfew,  at  Quincy,  1810-1880, 
Cuahing,  Judge  Wi]liaa^  ildim 
cult,l77lTi78. 


hS  iMp 


death  of  WOUam 


907. 
tiding  the  dr- 

VHMi,    All  A,  Wl  O.  

Cnahman,  Boberi,  1022,  on  deterioin- 
Uon  of  Maas.  Indiana,  10;  with  Wes- 
ton charters  the  Mayfkiwer,  47 ;  Ida 
relationa  with  Weston,  47. 48, 60 ;  let- 
ter  to  Bradford  aboothim,  67;  vis- 
iU  Plymooth  In  the  ship  Fortnne, 
60, 130 ;  urges  compUaace  with  Wes- 
ton*a  demands,  60 ;  on  terrftoiy  grant> 
ed  to  Robert  Gorges,  131,  note. 

Dagon,  Mount,  Endloott'a  name  for 
Mernr  Mount,  211. 

Damariaoove   Islands,  visltad 
Sparrow,  1622, 61 763, 54. 

Danforth,  Samuel,  minister  of  Bozboiy, 
601. 

Danish  names  of  LlnoolnaUrs  towna, 
369. 

Dante,  380. 

Davenport,  John,  627  ;  his  Inctnre  be- 
fore Boston  ehnich,  16877  ^^\  at 
1637  synod,  470;  at  the  chnrch  trial 
of  Anne  Hutchinson,  619;  on  commu- 
nity of  women,  622,  note /labors  to  con- 
vince Mra.  Hutchinson  of  errors,  628 ; 
credited  by  her  with  enlightenment, 
626 ;  627 ;  as  a  revivaliatT^. 

Davis,  John,  in  election  of  1836,  962. 

Deacon,  offlce  of  distinction  In  New 
England,  713. 

Deane,  Charlea,  on  conflict  of  1632  over 
Maasachuaetto  Bay  charter,  267,  note. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  Captafai,  U.  8.  N., 
1812,  breakfaaU  with  Josiah  Quinoy, 
911  •  912. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  1776, 6«2 ; 
Braintree'a  Inatructiona  on,  849 ;  read 
at,  852 ;  entered  on  recorda  of,  87a 

De  CoetiL  F.  B.,  on  Morton  as  a  Chnrch 
of  England  martyr,  171,  note. 

Dedham,  John  Alien,  minister,  1640, 
695;  church  at,  607;  718;  726;  iU 
meeting-house  aog^whipper,  746,  noU: 
husking  at,  1767,  791 ;  f& 

Deer  in  Braintree  wooda,  934. 

Definitive  treaty  of  peace,  United  Statea 
and  Great  Britain,  signed,  1783,  888w 

Defoe,  Daniel,  on  the  London  plague,  2. 

Delft  Haven,  aaiUng  of  the  nigrljns 
from,  47. 

Democratio  party,  Quincy,  946  ei  mq. ; 
influence  In  1887  town-meeting,  991 
€i  seq. 

Demostlienea,  967. 

Derbyshire,  England,  603. 

Demer,  Thomaa,  1616,  explorea  coast  of 
New  England  and  Newfoundland,  26; 
takea  Squanto  to  Enghuid,  ift. ;  on  In- 
dian pestilence,  1619-20,3;  redeems 
~    Indiana,   1619,    7;    viaiU 
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toratJi 


»; 


win. 


.Vm.,27;  1620,  again 


JaoMttown,  ^ 
In  Mew  BoglMid,  ifr.:  ooofUet  with 
IndiaBB,    HArtba^i    Vinejrutl,   S7-8; 
danthfiB  Viivinla,28;  4l 
DlB▼a«a3^  Bobcfi,  kafl  «<   ~ 


Davaranz,  W.  B.,  hia  Biatoty  of  Karia 

of  Kmrc  oitad,  110. 
ITBwM,  Mr   Bymonda,  ▲otoUognphy 

cited,  291. 
I>B  TotqoariUe,  «M  Tocqiwvflle. 
Dextor,  H.  M.,  editor  of  Mont'a 

tions,  94,  note. 
Dexter,  TKomaa,  faU  affair  with  Philip 

Bateliffj  2G0i  aMaulta  laaBiiel  Hutoh- 

inaon,  <^. ;  ia  beaten  by  ttwUoott,  ik  / 

hia  caao  aolnat  Bniicott,  897. 
Dimblebee,  WUlian,  Bniattoe  panpor, 

721;  81»-90. 
Dli^tliaria,  •  aeourm  la  1785  and  1151, 

801. 
Piaeaae  In  ooloDlal  Maaaaehnaetta,  80D~ 

1 ;  801,  iMrf«, 
INTerriooa,  hi   otrtoolal  Sew  SogUnd, 

808-9.^ 
Doga  in  Braintrae 

in  oC- 

note, 
Dog-whipper,  in  old  Sogliah  obnrohea, 

744-A,  note. 
iXmeatic  habita,  colonial  New  BngUnd, 

807. 
Don  Quixote,  800. 

Dorcheater,  Lord,  interrenea  in  obtain- 
ing charter  for  Bndicott,  213 ;  hia  in- 

flnanoe  la  ohtaining  Xaaa.  Bay  ehar- 

ter,  274. 
Doroheater  Oompaay, 
ta  from  xffi 


meeting-bonae,  744; 
{•houaaa,  744-0,  and 


and  othoia 
190. 

Dorcheater  flelda,  233. 

Dorcheater  Heighta,  15;    333;   885-6; 
902. 

Dorcliester,  Maaa.,  French  coina  found 
at,  1631,  8-9 ;  withbi  territory  granted 
to  Bobert  Ck>rgea,  131,  %ot€;  ita  In- 
dian name,  MatUpan,  233;  238;  de- 
fence  ordered  for,  1634,  287;   338 
wild    region   about,  1630,   364,  365 
road  to  Weymoath  made,  1648,  694 
to  Stoughton'a  mill.  1634, 669 ;  bridge 
acroaa  Neponset,  1652,  670;  on  the 
road,  Boston  to  Plymouth,  609,  671 ; 
717  ;  7*26 ;  aerrloe  in  Indian  war,  1645, 
828;  ooeopatlon  of   Heighta   by  co- 
lonial foroaa,  March  4,  1770,  M5-6; 
902. 

,  ehnrch  eatabliahed,  1630,  086; 

Richard  Mather,  mlniater,  1640,  596 ; 
collection  taken  for  Tbmpson.  1666, 
602 ;  Joaiah  Plynt,  minister,  607 ;  dla- 
ctpllne  of  Mary  Modesly,  1681,  754-5, 
note. 

Dorothy  Q.,  »ee  Quiney,  Dorothy. 

Dover,  New  Hampahire,  201,  666. 


charter,  966;  27& 
Dog^  John  A., 


Wlatkn9» 


Dnf ta  for  army,  aawmingaem  la  How 

Bogland  to  aubmit  toTnsTitt. 
Drake,  8ir  Fnmda,  ezplontioaa  ok  ttw 

FacfiBceoaat,  122. 
Draadnaogfat,  Britiah   aUp,  Gonna  Ib 

command,  eapedltfcm  agalnat  Bpala. 

1597;  108.       ^ 
Drink  in  Hew  Ei^ilaad,  eoloalal  tiaaa 

685-7,  785  el  eeq. 
Dmnkenneaa  in  oolonial  Ifmr  Inglanrt, 

imetaeq.;  800. 

mted  oooalB  of  / 
;  7T2. 
Dublin  UnivenUy,  Land  aa  < 

of,  297. 
Dudley,    Joaapb,    Maaaaehnaetta    Bky 

agent  at  Londjn,  1682,  654;  aa  Oov- 


Drrden,  John, 
Hutehinaon, 


of  Braintrae,  824;  favoia  Teaala  in 
churob  tax  question,  626. 

Dudley,  Lieut.  Samuel,  ia  the  eaplaro 
of  <tardlnflr,  2G6. 

Dudley,  Oovonior  Thomaa,  941 ;  writes 
of  Morton  to  Oounteaa  of  liaeoia, 
109,  946,  286.  note,  454;  auperaedoa 
Winthrop  aa  governor,  279;  project 
for  fortifying  Oaatle  Island,  1634, 284 ; 
ealls  meeting  of  AaaiatanUto  eooaidor 
Kndicott's  mutilatioa  of  royal  banner, 
286;  apartaer  In  liaTerick*aoommer- 
cial  Tontarea,  830;  ni«|iMwgeoeFBl  of 
MaaaaehnaetU  Bay  foroea,  369;  bio 
farm  landa,  365;  eieoted  gweinoi, 
1634, 371 ;  suooeeded  by  Baynea,  1636^ 
ih. ;  bb  dMei'Ouoea  with  Winthrop, 
1686,  Sn ;  Doyle'a  ooinkm  of,  S78, 
note ;  a  render  of  thoologieal  diaqnial- 
tiooa,  890;  the  dte  of  hia  dwolUog  «t 
"  '"'    eieoted  depaty-gor- 

465 ;  life  member  of 
trial  of  Anne  Hntcbia- 
.  487,  495,  802,  603;  intemgataa 
Cotton.  496;  interrnpta  him,  604; 
hia  attitude  towards,  514  ;  in  diaeoa- 
doB  over  Anne  Hntcbinaon's  apeech, 
605;  607;  tolna  in  attack  after  bor 
i!uiifeMlon,e28;  572;  573;  605. 

Dudley,  Madam,  at  fnnenl  of  Kdmnnd 
Quiney,  1688,  701. 

Dudley,  Paul,  1741,  Braintrae*a  delegato 
to  Oeneral  Oourt,  708 ;  eleotion  neg»> 
tived  by  Oovemor  Shirley,  4b. 

Dnmmer,  William,  668;  caoaea  aettl»> 
ment  of  church  tax  question,  629. 

Dunbar,  Scotland,  prisoners  from  battle 

'  of,  emigxanU  to  New  Bngland,  1661, 
932. 

Dutch  of  New  York,  encroachments  on 
Plymouth  colony,  280 ;  pretensiona  to 


Cambridge,  484;  < 
emor,  May,  1637, 4 
oouncil,  <6. ;  at  tri 


New  England,  306,  319. 
Dnxbory,  lilasn.,  88 ;  Morton  ahootaovcf 
-      of,3i6w 
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ratI«■doi^5«B: 
seUiMa,5a2,M8; 


foUom  o(  Mn.  HvteUiMa, 
to  Bhodaf        ~ 

ton,  t6 

408,  mat;  40»-lO,  iMCe;  arnitod  aad 
buiidied,  M9  ;  ratunM  «fUB  to  Bo«- 
taa,  A. ;  ImpriaoiMd  aad  wteoeed  to 
defttk.  ift.  ;  MeoamoiM  WiUaa  Bob- 
faHOB  aad  Mamiodako  BtephMMOa  to 
tlM  aaffold,  SfiO;  compellod  bj  force 
to  toovo  Boatoa,  ib. ;  ratanis  to  Boo- 
too,  Md  iMOfwi,  651 :  beUavod  to 
hoTO  looehroddiTioo  pnnfahiMrf.  380. 

Dyor,  WtUiom,  hMbuid  of  Ibiy,  648. 

I^tentenr,  ekraok,  <pidemi«  o<  1176, 

Ii««r,    ThtMM,    Biolitor  of    Ctetet 
Cbozch,  Braintne,  1713-14,  823;  hb 


protoit 

for  np 


for  Mindtt  o(  towo  mlaiater,  824 
hk  ehvocter,  824-6. 

iMt  Boakoo,  formerly  Hoddle*t  UbmA^ 
198;  Mttlert  at,  321. 

KmUmoi,  Mam.,  31,  64,  66. 

Idgar,  of  Bncbuid,  Uw  forbiddi]i«  dofe 
and  iwiae  In  churcbes,  746,  nola. 

Bdict  o(  Neatet,  248,  aof  e. 

EdiaburKb,  St.  Giles'  Cbnreb,  njectioo 
of  LMid*a  litargy,  300, 302. 

BdoeeUon  In  New  Engluid,  766-82. 

■dwud  TL  of  Rnfflaad,  248,  note. 

Uwanla,  Jonotban,  bla  faiflaenoe  fa 
Hew  BttfflaDd,  798;  hia  religioas  lo- 
▼iral  at  Nortbampton,  1736,  749. 

VintoD,  TlMHoaa,  lord  cbaaoellor,  at- 
tompta  to  prarent  tbe  Baaez  traaaon, 
108;  oonfioed  at  Bhwz  Houae,  A./ 
Uberatod  hf  Ooiyea,  109-11. 

SiBction,  aaniial  ebarter,  1637;  aer- 
geanta  refoae  escort  to  Wlntbrop,  461. 

Xlectiooa  beld  In  iiieering-booaaa,  743. 

XHot,  Jobn,  reference  to  Hngb  PieterB, 
376;  430 ;  attends  trial  o(  Anne  Hatob- 
faiaon,  486;  bla  eridenoe,  492;  607; 
Ukea  oatb,  <5. ;  626 ;  607  ;  takea  part 
In  perascvtinf  hrt  after  ber  eonfea- 
aioo,  K26;  charaea  ber  witb  lies,  629. 

Blisabetb,  of  Kngbod,46;  sends  Oorgea 
to  relief  of  Huitoenota,  1501, 106 ;  bar 
relatione  with  Essex,  107 ;  sends  Pop- 
bam  and  Bgerton  to  prerent  hislnaur- 
108;  ber 


rectiooary  project, 

tlonof  t1  e  plot,  110;  116;  248,  noU 

813;   316;    bar  gnato    o(    knd    in 

America,  661. 
Ellis,  OeofRe  E.,  cited  as  to  synods,  468 ; 

as  to  Wintbrop's  conduct  of  trial  of 

Anne  Hutcliinson,  488,  note, 
Emigrants  to   colonial    New  England, 

nationality  of,  922.  • 

Emigration  from  Old  to  New  England, 

limit  of,  689,  922. 
Endloott,  John,  166;  arrivaa,  1028,  at 


218; 


DO  gfowtay,  aaos  3M; 
ooortat  ftdamtocoB- 


.   217;   iiwwfaiai  It, 
bla  fnrtnMie  poUcy, 
igaa  toboeeo  giowfaii 
eaOa  a  gif  nd  ooort  a8  1 
aider  dfflcnltiaangh  tbo  older  oolo- 

Ua  intolenaee,a. ;  called  byMortoo, 
0aptataUttlewoftb,2»i  Haeffortto 
arreat  Morton,  ib, ;  ati^id  by  famino 
and  sirbnaaa  at  flalam,  1829-80,  ik.  ; 
rsfoaaa  to  reoai^o  Bot.  Balpb  Basitb 
Maaattleratiklem,230;  attondatho 
trial  of  Morton,  1630,  241 ;  bk  actfam 
leapeeli^  Morton  diacoaaad.  216;  249, 
260;  the  aavority  o(  a  JodgmaBt  miti- 
gated, 257;  289;  beata  Tbonma  Dex- 
ter, 280;  bbexeaia,A.;  fined  there- 
for, 261 ;  337;  biaaflairwitb Batcliff, 
261;  fathocaasaof] 


bir  Court  of  Assietanta,262,nere;  out 
of  barm*a  way,  279 ;  mntilafea  royal 
banner,  1684,  287;  296;  oOebitee  at 
marriage  of  William  Blaekatona,  824 ; 
watcbea  to  arraat  Morton,  1644,  316; 
347, 364 ;  maior-general  of  Maasarihn- 
aetto  Bay  forcea,  369 ;  Doyle^  opfaion 
of,  378,  note;  bla  readii^  confined  to 
theologieal  diattnisitiona,  390;  puto 
motion  for  remoral  of  General  Court 
to  Cambridge,  460;  eboesn  member  o< 
eouncfl  for  life,  466;  479;  aita  with 
Wlntbropat  trial  of  Anne  Hntobinaon, 
487;  494;  608;  bto  attitode  towarda 
Cotton,  at  trial,  614 ;  649;  661 ;  BMWtb- 
pieoe  of  Hngb  Pistera,  672 ;  bia  com- 
pany called  Separatiata,  668;  contempt 
torCoggeaball,496. 
Eqglaad,  proaperity  vader  Cbarlea  L, 
299;  fanportanoe  of  peace  to,  tt./ 
dril  war,  1688,  313;  miaerable  atato 
of  ebnrcb  caaae  of  faat^y  fa  New 


Engbmd,  1637, 437  ;  817 ; 
unfriendly  I 


to  Puritan  entorprise,  668 ; 
tateUoctoia  condition  of,  seventeenth 
century,  666  ;  war  with  France,  641 ; 
642 ;  conquest  of  Canada,  641 ;  war 
wUb  Spate,  1718,  703 ;  influence  of  ito 
instltotions  upon  tliose  of  New  Eng- 
land, 816;  Its  commercial  forma  fol- 
lowed, ib, ;  limit  of  emigration  to 
eolonfal  New  England  from,  922;  Par- 
liament, origfa  traced  to  Baltic  settie- 
ments,960. 

English,  adrentarers,  typified  by  Wee- 
ton,  46;  sports  and  gamea  fa  New 
Engbmd,  179-81. 

Enlistments  for  BeTolutionai7  ara^, 
difllcultief,870;  873,  876-9,  892. 

Epenow.  Indian  captured,  24,  naia;  in- 
duesa  Qorgaa  fa  1614  to  aand  an  expo- 
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•*»   T 

Kin.  4. 
IMB  f !!■■■■   M  MMikft^  Tj 

rMS«i 

.  4S4^.  «( 
EfitKiofiiJ  CkttKfc, 
•tMb^  Act  iBUrcflU  MU^.  a 

.  i:<A. 

j.    jK«v  W^iifc    r ,  JCHi  A4, 

M4. 

«(  a^WMU,  lOM.  l<iC 

A. ;  lu»«0M|Hne7,  UC  ;  lii* 
A.  ;  kia  relaUaM  with  E«:xabvtk.  tA. 
^  failure  m  Irtiand,  l<>Jb.  A. ;  ba 
F«9farttsx7,  I6L1I. 
VA:  kM  extrv-atMB  i»mmi  1  bjr 
C<jrfM,  it.  /  cafAur*4  at  Ftei  Hook. 
110;  Aim  trul,  111-12;  cfff<C  of 
C«ripM*  te«Uii*<May,  tl  ;  hU  cf'Ik<«|tij 
Vith  hiiiL.tt. ;  Uie  tnbi'tr  of  <furf<M 
t«,  114;  kit  |Kipulant>,  115;  tbe  pro- 
toflor  of  the  PuriUm.  IIC;  117;  tbe 
i4r«<t  of  Gorfca*  M|^OMid  di^loyaJt  j, 

»i:{.  31C;  317. 
bNri  H(i*u»,  maeUqf  of  ooM|antanak, 

H«,  Kid,  110, 
E»M4,  •  ft«knB  privaftoer.  ^79. 
E«Uu«.  CiJOBt  d*.  at  Bo«trm,  1756, 788. 
Eiter,  Fcter,  of  Bniome,  843. 
£unjf«r,    MiiHtWiirh   century 

in,  VL  *i  uq. 
IttaUa,  WiliiJMa,  elected    goweiaui    of 

MMMclmiMftta.  Uti4,915;  vote  for  at 

(luuiry,  i^. .  945. 
EraoK«licai  Confrctratiooal  reUfioua  ao- 

ci«tj,  Qiiiiwjr,  buiida   ekarck  1834, 

Bvarta  familr,  daarandinti  of  Joima 
Hoar«  lit*. 

ETarU,  William  Maxwotl,  706. 

Brer«tt,  Kdward,  ToUa  at  Qidncj  for, 
a«  gorernffr,  948«  *XA. 

KxoofnmuuicAtion  of  Anne  HiitcUaaon, 
from  IkMUMi  church,  &l.'>-32. 

K&eter,  I>ean  of,  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
paiij  under  charter  of  IGif),  Vrl. 

Eieti^,  Rnffland,  Morton  conunitted  to 
iail  in,  1(SX),  2&0  i  church  dos-whipper, 
744,  noU. 

Exeter,  Kew  Hanipthire,  EngUah  emi- 
grant*, lfi37,  auopoMd  to  hare  wttied 
at,  460;  1037,  Wheelwright  takea  up 
reaidenoe  at,  482 ;  539. 

*' Xxperianoe,"  raligioua,  raqolred    of 


fkxoa,  Hevy  H^  «f  Qmij,  ■iiaiaiii 
of  total  afaaCiMaoe,  977-8 ;  979:  9M. 

Faxon  family,  in  Bratesaa  town  ne- 
cirda,9:& 

Pederalii*    party, 
909;  91S.945L 

P«a  hamlKa.  EavhBd,  HHHO  of  I 


'      10& 

Fcrrieai 

'  Pendal  1 

65L 

•  FTinrh,  ,  aMter  of  F^owk  domI, 

,     killedbjbMiiaMinBootaBBqrt?- 
'  Fiat  nKMcy,  1780, 883w 

Fiddle  in  Braiutne  choir,  741. 

Field,  Ebeoeaer,  of  Braintme,  1768.80. 

Field,  Job,  a  privataer,  in  Plyaooth  fail, 
1781.  879. 

Fielda,  William,  of  Braintrao,  1728^  4o- 
rlinea  olBoe  of  eonatahle,  82S. 

Fif tk  monarekj,  56Su 

Finaaeea  of  the  BerointioB,  883^ 

Fbiek,  Sir  Johi 


FIreanna,  trade  hi,  f orUdden  by  King, 
1G22,  195:  anppUed  to  Indiana  by 
Morton,  «.  ;  the  crU  effect  of.  199 ; 
number  in  poaaearioa  of  Indians,  1827, 
20O;  tndo  in,  carried  on  by  Morton, 
944. 

Fint  Colony,  aftermrda  caUed  London 
Company,  incorporated  1006, 118b 

Fiah  in  Monatiqnot  River,  1736,  canat  of 
contention  at  Braintree,  831-4. 

Fiaher,  Fort,  aee  Fort  Fiaher. 

nsberiea,  reatrietiona  on  Banka  of  New. 
foimdland,  in  1090,  Plymooth  Cooa- 
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p«iy  duurtOT,  12B;   North   AUntlo 
ooMfe,  proieefeion  o(,  1622,  132;  138, 

Flika,  Aiuim,  danghtor  of  Bat.  TImnbm 
BhepMd,  wklofr  «C  Duitol  Quiaoy, 
■MOod  wife  of  If  own,  61& 
VUko,  Moms,  made  mlnlrter  of  Brafai- 
tvee  ehufcb,  1672.  607;  his  femlly 
eonneotioiM  awl  ohlldren,  600;  612; 
613;  614;  hie  aeoood  wife,  61ft,  707; 
623;  hie  Mlacy,  642 ;  GIO ;  hie  pew  In 
meettnc-booae,  1700.  736:  748;  hie 
reoords  of  church  dieciplliie,  7ft4-8; 
760;  821;  822. 
Fitchar,  — -.  Mieoeede  BeedeU  in  oom- 
niand  of  WoUaeton*e  eetUement,  168 ; 
Morton  eopenedee  him,  1626,  174; 
not  mentioned  br  Morton,  174,  note; 
tekee  refuge  at  WeeraguaMt,  17S. 
Vleet  priaon,  Wlnalow*a  oonflnennmt  in, 

1635,282,314. 
Ilint,  Henrj,  tae  Flynt,  Heniy. 
Flora,  M»y-day  revela  a  aurrtTal  of  the 

wonhip  of,  182. 
Florence,  Italy,  pl«gne,  1. 
Flnahfaig,  Long  laluid,  UnderhUl^a  leai- 

dence  at,  S58,  note. 
Flynt,  Dorothy,  '•  Dorothy  Q.'*  the  wife 
of  E  Imuni  Qiiincy,  4th,  606 ;  her  d»- 
eoendanta,  702. 
Flynt,  Henry,  flrsfc  teacher  Bralntree 
church,    586;    ordained,   1640,  606; 
made  minister  of  same,  1600,  603; 
duration  of  ministry,  748;  aoeonnt  of 
hie  life,  603;  on  probation  because  of 
adherence  to  Wheelwright,  ib, ;  hie 
wife,  Margery  Hoar,  604 ;  706 ;  his  do- 
soendsnts,  606;   613;   647;   his  but 
wi]],603w 
Flynt,  Henry  [9d],  son  of  Josiah,  grand- 
son of  Rot.  Henry,  tutor  at  HarTard, 
606;  hie  character,  606;  his  journey 
to  Portsmouth,  1755,  677,  787. 
Flynt,  Josiah,  son  of  Rct.  Henry,  fathsr 
of  '« Dorothy  Q.,"  606 ;  candidate,  for 
ministry  at  Braintreej606 ;   aooepte 
call  at   Dorchester,  607;   his  name 
given  to  grandson,  702. 
Folk-mote,  theory  of  deriTation  of  town- 

meetbig  from,  814 ;  815. 
Food,  in  oolonfaa  New  EngUad,  68ft-«; 

806,807. 
Fort  Duquesne,  835. 
Fort  Fisher,  North  Carolina,  captured 

by  General  Terry,  706. 
Fort  William    Henry,  oanltolation  of, 

1757,  836,  876. 
Fortreas  Monroe,  Ya.,  062. 
Fortune,  ship  sent  to  New  Wngland  bv 
Waston,  July,  1621,  48;  her  arrina, 
Nov.,  35;  returns    to  England  with 
cargo  of  akius,  35;  48;  brings  Cnsh- 
man  and  Trevors,  1622, 130. 
Fourth   of   July,  celebration,  Quincy, 
1826, 020 ;  day  of  John  Adama*  death, 
ib, 
IWtth  BegimeDt,  Mass.  Militia,  862. 


Fox,  Oooffge,  Toyage  Iras  Newport  to 

New  To&,  1672,  B0& 
Fox,  Thomaa,  pmiished  by  Oovrt  of  ▲•- 


Fozoroft,  Beiv.   .  of  Boston  First 

Chnreh,  Briaat's allnikm  to,  630;  hie 
reply,  ib. 

France,  270;  476;  colonial  wan  with, 
012;  war  with  Bnfdimd, 641;  642;  war 
with  Great  BritJn,  1793,  906 ;  intel- 
lectual condition  of,  sevenleenth  osn- 
tnn,  666 ;  667. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  nrsdlctioa  aa  to 
incrsaae  of  population  in  America, 
680;  friend  of  Josiah  QuiiM^,  1st, 
704. 

Frederick  U.  of  PruBsfa^  874. 

Freeman,  Bdwaid  A.,  on  dog  law  of  Xd- 
gar,  745,  note. 

Freemen  in  Mass.,  okuroh  •  meinbara 
only,  mita  1688,  747. 

FreeeoU  party,  oonvenUon,  1848,  Buf- 
falo, 066;  vote  of,  at  Quincy,  066 ;  ito 
influence,  A. ;  ita  Btnngth  at  Quincy, 
067. 

French  emigranta  to  oolonial  Maamohn- 
aetU,022. 

French,  encroeohments  of,  on  Plymoath 
colony,  1634,  280 ;  a  pretext  made  by 
Mass.  Bay  for  not  returaing  ohaiter, 
306. 

1  fleet  at  Boston,  1778, 788. 

,  traders  In  Boston  B»y,  6 ;  at- 
:ed  by  Indians,  7-«;  vessel  cap- 
tures one  of  Gorges'  under  Captain 
John  Smith,  16:6,110. 

,  war,  1600.  Braintree'e  contribu- 
tion of  nten  to,  830;  burden  of,  on 
New  Bnghmd,  827;  835-7;  of  1744, 
767. 

French,  flamnel,  of  Braintiee,  OSSw 

Friendship,  vesssl,  nten  fined  for  drink- 
ing ou,  36a 

Priesland,  village  mooto  of,  080. 

Fuller,  Dr.  Bunnel,  takae  care  of  tbo 
sick  of  Weston's  company,  61 ;  on 
condition  of  settlers  at  Chsflefltown, 
1630, 236;  344;  death  from  smsli-poz, 
1634,3. 

Fur  trade,  oonaerved  to  Plymouth  Com- 
peny,  in  charter  of  1620, 123-4 ;  Mor- 
ton engagea  in,  104;  the  uroflts  of, 
196  ;  importance  to  the  Mass.  Com- 
pany, 216 ;  policy  to  make  it  a  govern- 
ment monopoly,  210. 

Furnace  Brook,  Bralntree,  site  of  iron- 
works, 023. 

Furniture  In  New  England,  684. 

Gage,  General  Thonuu,  takee  powder 
from  Charlestown,  1774,  850;  alarm 
caused  by  his  foraging  parties,  85&-7 ; 
restores  Nantanket  liglithoure,  de- 
stroyed by  mmtia,  1775,  861 ;  return 
to  England,  864. 

Gager, .  one  of  Wlnthrop's  party, 

death  of,  1630,  236. 
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1:1-.  :a 

0*<.r7»'«  Luica.  B'Mb-v  By.  ITT''.  STT- 
Ge'-'-ui    ^mjcTssU    to     lfiiira..ii  cta> 

hrz»*t.  f  Ti^re  part;.  !...>.  •••.  :n  V>- 
B<-:  B^t:a  iti;:  «^  at,  •*>>.  er.1 . 
f  .^^  «orkft  at,  .'-4. 

*•■-.  .»-:j*^  ft  -»..'^  o<  fadt-'dAr  ta  New 

t  rr  .t>.>"ti»l    ro«>L:.-iO    «^.    >*> ; 

fr>c.  ••T.n"  ..'.  -14;  »li 

G  -  v^M.  A'«^r.>*,  of  PL<w-ita^aa.  ^4. 

Q'.'f^0m%,  Cart-  EVivarl.  J33.  tnt^  :  343; 
bit  «if  TT  !T.  X*^  EnrlviH.  STH  :  ofw»  oC 
tbe  Mt.  VolIvf«in  Companj.  %h.  :  hi* 
—yciaton,  3wi&-^  ;    iua  aaaiact   at 


GaK^inMr.  ¥■!■  .  Lfiaad  a0aiH«B  1 

&Mra.  fo-   fcrair-.  nmmmmrM  Cm 
>2 
«f  ] 

Vf  ■ 

ir^uri.  :"«-  :i>.  TI5;  aflar  af  < 
c<.srT  -^  J««B  A4i^a^  lal, 

&>-4:a.  ELabrtk^vUovaf  J 

GocA  *».  E»»aan.  na-i^naa  fr«^  Tif^iaw 

l»  ?U«  Eac'dM<.  J», 
G'-rr»^aa.  a  otv  fjvsHML  l^Cl*  W  Sir 

F  <aporfe>  »  M— a.  f^oai  y  ra  iaw, 

It,  I 


p  .Z'nrt.  3.V .  tftey  acil  ika  1 
G-  rz<^  Lrv*l  Edward,  < 
:  :«'*.  tt  a^  fewr.  f 
Srw  Enclwt.  ->3;  feeniBaay 

Gortvft.    E;  abe<K  «M*  of  fli 

<--arwt«r.  I**:.^ .  3I^:)> ;  aft  tWii«f« 
*A  S:.r<«,  1567.  1<K;  ai  acR^  hna, 
IV*.  .'».  ;  K»t  «•  Md  aC  Hvnota* 
i:<>l.  1^  ;  ai  M«eof  &octeIlr,3I7 :  n^ 
h^ar*  bo  fira  ap  tJw^  SepCw  to  B>c.>e> 
lie«.  lA. ;  aft  aefv of  PnM,  IAS;  mS&- 
txrt  pmmar  of  Pljvoafth,  Eapfoad. 
a.;  apoc  with  &aex  m  iipiiiillliiia 
icaiBct  Sfiaia.  1.197.  iK  ;  »  friead  nd 
pAr:<AB  of  Eoaex,  1«C ; 
the  Easex  tiraaoa,  l«iitl,  t&.  .- 
»■•*■« >rfal  MrbMBC  toe 
177-l«t.  hia  eiamin^iMm 
moaj  at  trial,  111-U;  hn  tribafee  to 
Eaarx,  115;  t^b^vcH  bj  PoritWM  to 
Inw  h>-cr>rKl  him.  116; 
pnaoB  by  Jaaas  L.  LIT ; 
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to  bh  podtlOB  ol  Oorernofr  of  Plym- 
oirth,  i6. ;  occupied  with  ■cheaiM 
oooeerntnf  ▲merioa,  fb.     '  *  *w 

his  protection  Indleni  oi  g- 

huMl  bj  Weymoath,  <6.  to 

Bquanto^e  e^tnre  and  c  4, 

aotaf,  46;    reletione   «  n, 

117 ;  with  him  obUine  U 

for  colonisatica  In  Am  J; 

117-18;  ettachee  himaeL  ^  ..^  . .,  ai- 
outh  GompoDj,  118 ;  his  first  ex- 
Bloriog  iMurty  eeptured  by  Spenish, 
1606,  ib.f  fai  the  oontroi  of  com- 
peny,  ib. ;  his  remarks  on  Ids  posi- 
tion, 110 ;  oontlnnes  his  trading  and 
explorinf  Tentores  to  America,  1006- 
20,  ib,;  sands  Tessel  to  Marthn*s 
Vineyaid,  1614,  ib. ;  161S,  sends  ont 
Teasel  nnder  command  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  ib. ;  want  of  snooeas  of 
his  ventares,  119-20 ;  his  knowledge 
of  New  England,  120;  its  erroneooa 
diaracter,  i6. ;  1620,  obtains  charter 
aoperseding  that  of  Plymouth  Com- 
pany, 121 ;  his  aaioHstfw  under  char- 
ter, 122;  his  sagacitY  in  selecUon  of 
thcan,  124;  the  territory  granted  by 
new  charter,  ib. ;  charter  asMdled  by 
Virginia  Company,  ib. ;  is  sustained, 
126:  the  advantage  of  the  Puritan 
establishment  to,  «. ;  his  difBculU  in 
persnadtng  aettlers  to  go  to  New  Eng- 
land, ih.  ;  iaaoes  a  patoit  to  the  Plym- 


outh colonts>.s,  ib» :  ignorant  of  the 
Puritan  expedition,  126 ;  his  diflculties 
with  the  English  Parliament  of  1621, 
ib.  ;  summoned  to  answer  charges  of 
the  Ylrginie  Company,  127 ;  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke's  dislike  of  ,126-7 ;  his  ex- 
amination before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  1621,  127-8;  his  answers  in 
the  case,  128 ;  the  contention  quieted, 
129 ;  his  scheme  given  a  death-blow, 
ib.  ;  informed  by  Trevore  as  to  Boston 
Bay,  130,  noU :  1022,  ornauixes  Coun- 
cil for  New  England,  131 ;  compUint 
against  Weston,  ib.  ;  on  protecuon  of 
fisheries,  132 ;  proposes  to  govern  in 
New  England,  133 ;  recalls  Robert 
Gorges,  1022,  134;  his  knowledge  of 
New  England,  ib.;  136-7,  note;  his 
son  Robert,  governor  of  New  England, 
137  ;  holds  meeting  at  Oreenwich, 
June,  1623,  to  allot  territory  in  New 
England,  138-0;  his  share  drawn  at 
meetiiw,  130;  his  establishment  for 
his Bontn  New Enghmd,  141 ;  attached 
to  Church  of  England,  142 ;  a  high 
churchman,  222 ;  his  plaiis  for  a  church 
in  New  England,  142  ;  his  expecta- 
tions from  the  1623  colony,  143;  his 
anger  on  account  of  Thomas  Weston, 
146;  censured  bv  Council  for  New 
England,  ib.;  his  colony  not  sup- 
ported, 1623-4, 162 ;  advises  retam  of 
his  snn,  ib. ;  191 ;  Morton's  offences 
explained  to,   by  Plymouth    magis- 


tratea,  1628,  206;  210;  oonteato  the 
grant  made   to   Endioott,  213;   hia 
struggle  to    pseaeiia    hia    territory 
through  Oldham,  214;  hia  inoooaiat- 
ency  asto  tiade  in  flreanna,821;  hia 
policy  in  aiding  MortonT^^^;   Ma 
patent  endangered  bv  Maamchnaetta 
Compel^,  222 ;  aUa  Alleiton  toobtatai 
patent  to  landa  on  the  Kennabec,  2M; 
249 ;  Morton  aappoaed  to  be  an  emia- 
sary  of,  ib.;  a  tool  of.  In  BngUnd, 
250 ;  their  xelationa  after  1680,  260 ; 
Sir  Christopher  Gardiner  eufmoaed  to 
have  been  hia  agent  in  New  England, 
262 ;  his  letters  to  Gardiner,  opened 
by  Winthrop,  267 ;  a  letter  to  Mor- 
ton, among  them,  268;  aided  In  his 
attiuA  on  charter  by  Morton,  €krdl- 
ner,  etc,  1632,  2^4;  attack  faila, 
266-7 ;  retaina  EatcUIT  to  aerve  In  at- 
tacka  on  charter,  268 ;  relatUma  with 
Morton  aubeequent  to  1632,^ ;  343 ; 
influence  on  Laud,  271 ;  1694,  renewa 
attack  on  charter,  271  ei  sea. ;  Influ- 
encea  James  I.  through  Buckingham, 
1622,  276;  through  Land,  1634,  276; 
peraisteDt  to  his  ruin  in  elforte  in  New 
England,  ib.  ;  determinatioa  to  main- 
tain his  claim  unimpaired,  ib.  /   his 
scheme  of  1684,  ib. ;  obtaina  taytlf^ 
tent  for  Commiaaion  to  govern  New 
England,  277  ;  plana  for  going  to  New 
En^and  as   governor -general,  280; 
281 ;  at  examination  of  Winalow  bj 
Lords  Commissioners,  282;  territory 
allotted  to  In  partition  of  1686,  283 ; 
hopes  revive,  282 ;  makes  new  dirision 
of  territory  on  New  England  aaacoast, 
2t^3;   announced  aa  governor-general 
in  New  EngUnd,  ib. ;  Maverick  aus- 
pected  becauae  of  his  relations  with, 
288-  falw  alarm  of  his  arrival  in  Bos- 
ton, April,  1636,  288 ;  cauae  of  failure 
of  1636  expedition,  289-93 ;    dubious 
prospect  of  his  scheme,  1637,  296 ;  at- 
tached   to   Laud's  party,   ib. ;    his 
schemes  alTected  by  remoteness  of  his 
government,  296-7  ;   300 ;   sends   by 
Cleeve,  1637,  patent  of  government 
for  Maine,  301 ;  his  attitude  towarda 
oflloe  of  governor -general,  ib.;    hia 
probable  policy,  802-3 ;  hia  letter  to 
Winthrop.  Sept.  1637,  303;  806;  807 
defeated  in  assault  on  charter,  308 
ayrtem  for  povemment  of  Maine,  300 
obtains,  1G30.  patent  for  Maine,  300, 
extent  of  same,  ib. ;  toaadt  a  city 
called   Gorgeana,   311 ;    his  projecte 
come  to  an  end,  313 ;  plana  royalist 
attack  on  Bristol,  ib. ;  his  house  oc- 
cupied bv  royalist  forces,  1643,  ib. ; 
taken  priaoner  by  Fairfax,  314 ;  sub- 
mite  to  Parliament,  ib. ;  his  tiUe  to 
Maine   questioned,   ib. ;    Parliament 
sustains  Rigby's  claim  to  part  of  it, 
315 ;  subsequent  history  of  the  patent, 
316;  story  of  his  colonists,  321 ;  342 ; 
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mato  Ind  at  A«HiiMitioii»  to  Mavei^ 
fck,  890;  381 ;  royiltat  daring  dvil 
wmr,  »M ;  347 ;  BHCn«U*t  cUiui  oa 
Biehmood  laland,  362 ;  373,  539,  688, 
818;  his  dMkth,  1647,  318. 

OorgM,  Fenlinmdo,  gnndaan  of  Sir 
Ferdinaodo,  mUs  profwctj  in  Maine, 
816. 

Oorgea,  Haur,  father  of 
of8irlMlnaiido,310. 

Oorgea,  John,  eon  of  S 
grants  of  land  to  Oldham,  212 ;  grant 
to,  216;  217;  hto  land  ooloniied  by 
Endioott's  people,  220. 

Gorges,  Robert,  son  of  Sir  Ferdfaiaodo, 
his  oalonlsatlon  entovpriae  in  Hew 
Bnglaod,106;  unlike  ThonaaWestont 
<6.,  164 ;  the  probable  extent  of  hia 
territory,  131,  note;  hia  ambltioa  in 
Us  father's  plantation,  138 ;  enters  the 
serrioe  of  Yeniee,  O. ;  recalled  bjr  hb 
fat'  dr,  i5. ;  appointed  goremor,  158 ; 
the  establiahment  propoeed  for  liia 
gOTemment,  135;  patent  for  land  la- 
sned  to,  December,  1622, 136;  extent 
of  teriltofT,  136;  his  efforts  in  col- 
lecting 06kMi7,  137;  138;  with  his 
colonisto  ssils  for  New  ISngland,  141 ; 
airives  in  Boston  Bay,  BepCember, 
ib. ;  commissioned  lieutenant,  ib. ;  his 
councU,  «. ;  hU  jurisdiction,  141-2 ; 
his  fsther*s  hopee  hi  the  coIooy,  143 ; 
chancter  of  colonists,  i6. ;  144,  no<c  ; 
takea  possession  of  the  buildings  at 
Wessagnsset,  144 ;  announces  his  ar- 
riwal  and  bis  authority  as  governor, 
ih. ;  starto  for  coast  of  Maine,  in  search 
of  Weston,  14i-6 ;  in  strew  of  weather 
takea  shelter  at  PlynMNith,  148 ;  finds 
Weston  there,  ifr. ;  his  threaU  to  ar- 
rest him,  i6. ;  moUilled  by  Bradford, 
148-9 ;  diacharges  him,  14i  ;  returns 
to  Wessagnsset,  149-60;  his  seamen 
set  lire  to  buildings  at  Plymouth, 
160 :  his  ship  goes  to  Virginia,  A.  /  he 
seises  the  Bwan,  ib. ;  sprads  winter  of 
1623-4  at  Wessagumet,  161 :  Weoton 
in  arrest  at,  ifr. ;  spring  of  1624  goes 
to  Fiscataqna,  162,  ltr2;  returns  to 
England,  163 ;  supposed  to  have  died 
soon  after  his  return,  153,  164;  bis 
settlement  abandoned.  153^;  Puri- 
tan settlers  troubled  by  his  claim  in 
New  England,  156 ;  his  character,  <6.  / 
the  reaulto  of  his  attempt  in  Boston 
Bay,  166 ;  the  fate  of  his  settiement, 
15(f;  161,  163,  168,  184,  212;  the 
Msssachusette  Company  seek  to  set 
aside  his  grant,  216 ;  his  plantation  on 
the  Piscstaqua,  increased,  236 ;  210 
258 ;  his  expedition  of  1623,  289 ;  329 
story  of  his  Boston  Bay  colonists,  321 
his  lettlemeut  a  permanent  oue,  342 
616. 

Gorges,  Thomas,  cousin  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando,  sent  in  1640,  governor  of  Maine, 
309-10;  visitaAgamenUcus,311;  diia- 


ooUlM  with  Bordett,  h%  dlsoipUne  at 
Agamenticua,  retirement  from  govero- 
meot,  311-12. 

Qorgea,  WQllam,  nephmr  of  Mr  Ferdi. 
nando,  appointed  governor  of  Hew 
Bomenetahire,  1686^  808;  extent  of 
hU  Jnrlsdiotion,  <6.;  retnma  to  E&g- 
land,  300. 

Gorton,  Samuel,  Quaker,  400,  note. 

Uouch,  Bnth,  diacipUned  at  ' 
cua  by  Gorsea,  312. 

Government  by  town-meeting,  810-98. 

Graocbna,  Caiua  Sempronhia,  462. 

Oraoe,  Covenaiit  of,  dkcttaeed,  403-6b 

Granite  mMrrlea,  Qnhi^,  their  develop- 

Granite  railway,  of  Qnincy,  bollt,  1826, 

601:   pn)|eeted   and  oonstraotad  by 

Gildley  Bryant,  926. 
Granto  of  land  Inr  the  Cornvdl  for  Hew 

England,  212;  liat  of,  213;  note;  Ibi- 

dicott*a  oonteated  by  Goigea,  but  ana- 

tabled,  213. 
Gravea,   Thomas,  with  the    Bpiagnes, 

f oimda  Chariestown,  1629, 218 ;  St. 
Graveyard,  Qulnoy,  ito  condition  prior 

to  1809,  906-6;  title  to,  conveyed  to 

town,  906. 
Gray,  John,  an  original 

Nantaaket,  183. 
Gray,  Thomas,  an  original  parrhsser  a8 

Nantasket,  183. 


Gray,  Thomaa,  liia  Elegy  quoted,  718. 

Great  Awakening,  rwgiooa  revival  in 
Hew  AigUnd,  17397749 ;  763. 

Great  Britain,  Navigation  Aete,  697; 
war  with  France  declared,  1756,  836; 
of  1793,  Quincy*s  action  fai,  906;  John 
Adama  minister  to,  888;  treaty  of 
peace  with  United  Statea,  1783,898; 
war  with  United  fltatee,  1812-14, 
909-12 ;  men-of-war  on  Hew  Bnglaad 
coast,  910 ;  G.  F.  Adama,  United  Statea 
minister  to,  1861-8, 961.   iSee  England. 

Great  Watt,  Indian  name  for  Bagnall, 
338. 

Green,  John  Richard,  on  origin  of  town- 
meeting  government,  080. 

Greene,  0«ieral  Nathanael,  704. 

Greene,  Richard,  employed  by  Weston 
56;  163;  at  Plymouth.  16^  80;  hia 
relatiow  with  the  Indhms,  60:  in 
ohaige  of  plantation  at  Wessagusaet, 
62 :  asks  food  for  Wesssgnsset  people, 
1022,  i6./ death  of,  i6. 

Greene,  Robert,  dramatist,  on  dogs  In 
churciies,  746,  woU. 

Greene,  WiUIam,  endeavors  to  inform 
Plymouth  of  Weaton^s  1622  expedi- 
tion, 56 ;  67. 

Greenleaf,  ThomaSj^  Quincy,  rebuked 
by  John  Adams,  909 ;  a  representative 
Federalist,  ib. ;  leadership  at  Quincy, 
hU  life  and  services  to  the  town,  917- 
18,  920 ;  933 :  moderstor  Quincy  town- 
meeUug8,947;  in  Quhicy  poUdfls,  948, 
966;  967. 
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m  to 
Worts,  4«X. 
OiMBwieh,  T  al     i,  inufil  oC  tenf- 
tory  in  Hev^ncittd,  Jom  29, 1023, 

138-a,  140,  Ml,  i»,  2n,  ei. 

OridlBy,,TBrrwiiifc,  wrwrttiM  a.  Qniacy 
■ad  Jola  A^MM  «■  thflir  admiaikn  to 
bv,  1798,  788 ;  ntaioed  to  aopport 
■Moriil  far  nil  iibjm  low  turn  to,  1766, 
830. 

Qridlsy,  Bktari,  «  faOo^v  of  Ano 
-        -        ,400. 

tof  1621, 131 

OrotiM,  Hivx,  Uo  wOTka,  ia  Cbtfat 
Ckardi  libtmgy,  Oriacy,  804. 

Ofow,  Monr,  tiM  ooMimiloo  of  sir  Clvfo* 
feopfaer  OutlioorVSK;  orrotted,  254;  , 
dot*  ffOfffnti^  bor,    290-7,    notet;  ■ 
■■rrioil   to  Thoano  .P>Mfhoi,   208;  I 
l^rdoi«k,A.  _  I 

vQOfnerc,  Bntidi  nip  coptwos  by 
CoaotiuaioB,  1812, 911.  t 

GiuBOmler    kopt    in    Miirtli^-boMBi,  I 
743;  nmand  from  Choriootoiru  bj  I 
Oago.  1774.  860:  Iron  North  Pirvefaiet 
■MwHng-hoiMo  by  people,  850-1.  854.     ' 
*  to  udijHM  by  Morton, 


796. 


0t   bfa  putonto, 


John,  Mn  of  Bor.  John,  born, 

617.    618;    aarriofft    with    Doratfay 

177S,  680^ ;   784 ;  ramored 

o<,  for  Ma^u^  1T76,  885; 

ilntvM  forf  M  fofuuor,  801 ; 

893,898;  ■pproreo  oct  CfMtInf  town 
of  Quincy,  1792,  908;  hlo  nuno  aof- 
fOitod  for  now  town,  904. 
Honrnrh  light  Ooard,  Qoinay,  in  War 

of  ReboIBoa,  902. 
Haneock,  hit,  Bnfaitno,  Joriah  QnfaMj'o 
dwcBInf  on,  706. 

~    '         -not    of 


QBiacyaaBito,024. 
Haodmaidrthip,  I 


196. 

OnnMt,  Poiot,  38,  52. 
Guy  Fawkoo'  day  at   Plyoulh,  1023, 

190. 

HzhitM  of  Ufa,  pni*  Md  irmaf,  802-3, 

80i>-9. 
BiddinftOD,  Tbonao  Homilt^w,  Svl  of, 

in   Plymouth    CooipoBy,  ehartar  of 

1C20, 122. 
HMTue,  HolbBd,  Jbha    IdoMO  at  tho, 

879. 
Halberd  bearen,  rahim 

Winthrop    1037,    461 ; 

609-10. 
Hall  Moon  Idaad,  Booton  Bay.  081. 
Halifio,    Brituh    ooldien     ' 

froa,  to  BoKton,  1768,  847. 
HaOam.  Heary.  tribote  to  Hodibnw.  81 ; 

on  tho  Hiatrio-HMtix  of  Pf7nno,282; 

on  lumber  In  Ubraneo.  366-7. 
Hamilton,  Janiea,2d  marquoM,  of  the 

Pljmootb  Company.  122 ;  infloonoo  at 

court  for  charter,  124 ;   hia  ahare  In 

New  Kogbuad,  partiUon  of  1C35. 233. 
Hampden,  J<rfni,m  the  ahip-raoney  caae, 

296,  306 ;    pjirrhiaea  land  on  aarta> 

faoMCt  Bar,  299 ;  317,  460,  710. 
Biocock.  John,  minister  at  Leum^ton, 

th«n  of  Brahitree,  616 ;  ordained.  1726. 


ihip,  Morton  oont  to  Bnf- 

iMMl  fa^  1630. 243;  244,  note. 
BancfiM  at  WeaMgnaoet,  Morton'a  ae- 

coont  of,  79-81  i  aUn^on  to,  hi  Hndi- 

bnM,81-iL 
Baoaon,   Captain,   eonpMiiona  of    R. 

Oomo  hi  Hew  EnghaMl,  161 ;    aent 

to  Plyaooth  to  amot  Weoton  and 

aeixe  tho  Swan,  ib. 
Raid-«ider  political  campygn,  1840,  MA. 
Hariakendn,  Boger,  at   trial  of  Anna 

Hatdiinoon,  401^7. 
Harlow,  Captafai  Bdward,  Xpanow  Ud- 


i,  rwicida,   hia  bead 
hinr&  of  John  Cook, 


to  thai 

376,aote. 
Barrbon,  WIDiaBi  Henry,  in  alactloa  of 

U08,9e2. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  407. 
HarvBid  College.  inatHoted  for  anpply. 

ing  minlatera,  733 ;  old  mie  for  order 

of  atudenU*  nainea  fai  catalogna,  733 ; 

730;  Btooghton HaU, 668 ;  Brahitreea 

benefactor  of,  767 ;  iU  Ubrary,  804 ; 

iU  third  preoident.  Hoar,  704;  716; 
PrUUrd,  Tice  " 


,  Tice  preaident,  1732, 
720  ;  Preaident  Qulney,  866,  910 ; 
Jolm  Qnin^  irradaate  of,  615 ;  Bbene- 


ler  Miller,  1722,  021 ;  Benjamin  Tomp. 
aon,  Braintree  acbootnuHtar,  760, 771 ; 
Tlinmaa  Oreenleaf ,  917. 


618.    619;    bia    aapport,  618; 
•*B«ah<yp,**  ib. ;   father  of  Ooremor 
John,  ib. ;  cited  aa  to  Braintree  meet- 
ing-boaae,  S02-3;  hia  centennial  aer- 
moo,   1739,  620;  infloeDoe  in  aettle-  } 
ment  of  church -tax  qoeatioo,  1727,  > 
629 ;    new  mrnetinff-hoiiae  during  hia  i 
paatorate,  737 ;  748;  hia  death,  1744,  : 
749;  763;   hia  chnrch  racorda,  760;  i 


Harraat,  1621,  at  Plymouth,  34. 

Hawkina,  Jane,  foUowar  of  Anne  Bnteb- 
inoon,  400.  and  note. 

Haynea,  John,  Ooreraor  of  Maaaefan- 
astta  Bay,  1635, 371 ;  377 ;  at  leconcil- 
iation  meeting  of  Dodley  and  Win- 
throp, 1636;  379;  anpenoded  by 
Yana,  1636,  380. 

Haywaid,  Joahoa,  of  Lord*a  Day  co»- 
ndttee,  Brafaitrae  aweUug,  1783,  894. 

Haa»lrig,  Sir  Arthur,  member  of  Com- 
miaaion  for  Plantatfcma  nndar  Parlia- 
mentary goremment,  315. 

Bealth  and  diaeaaa  ha  coJonial  Mamarhn 
aetta,R0O-l. 

Beaton,  Nat.,  Dedham  dog-wfaipncr,  745, 
note. 

Bebrew  BiUe,  tha  barfa  of  1 
382flfJig. 
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BaO  Gate,  iMt  BItw,  H.  T 
In  danger  o(  wnA  in,  1619, 27  ;  prm- 
imtey  of  AnM  Hutehiaaon't  raaidanea 
to,  037. 

^  BalUuiddla,**  ^^ff-'-MW  ««"**  for 

Ba!ilnrvIIL,o(Baflaad,M8,Mite;  Ua 
gnota  o(  laadaTflol. 

Benry  IV.,  o(  Franoa  at  aiaga  of  Paria, 
1589,  takaa  Oorgaa  wounded  from  the 
bnach,  106;  adiet  of  Haataa,  248, 
note. 

Hareaiai  in  the  Boaton  Cbareh,  eonaa- 
quent  on  the  Anna  Hutchinaon  diaeen 
■ion.  1C37,  430. 

HbmIid  Boldiera  at  Baiatoaa,  874. 

Higbwajra  of  Braintcee,  6^79. 

Higglnaon,  Bar.  Francis,  dtad,  173. 

High  oonuniaiion  of  England,  278;  the 
Oaneral  Coort  likened  to,  444. 

HIU,  laaac.  New  ffampahire  poUtldan, 
9i& 

HUton,  Edward,  of  Dover,  New  Hamp- 
ahira,  Winthi^'a  latter  to,  conoam- 
ing  Underhill,  WL 

Hntona,  of  Dover,  201. 

Bingham,  Maaa.,  fonnarlj  Bear  Core, 
338 :  364,  582 ;  church  of,  eaUbliahed, 
1636,  580;  Peter  Hobart,  minister, 
1640,  506;  Lemuel  Briant  dies  at, 
1754,  641 ;  coast  road  from  Newbury 
to,  C6G ;  Bev.  John  Norton,  third  paa- 
tor  of,  707  ;  717 ;  nteetiug-houae  seats 
appropriated  to  negro  aenranto  and 
Indiana,  738,  ncie;  to  English  boys, 
ib. ;  overseers  appointed.  «6. ;  minis- 
ter's aemon  on  aubmissiou  to  Stamp 
Act,  840 ;  proriaioaa  for  defence,  war 
of  1812,  912. 

Hinsdale,  Mrs.,  ondar  ordeal  of  relating 
religious  **  experience,"  753. 

Hoar,  Charles,  abariff  of  Oloucaster, 
England,  704. 

Hoar.  Joanna,  widow  of  Oharlca,  cotnea 
to  New  Eoghuid,  704  ;  diea,  1661,  bui^ 
ImI  at  Brafaitree,  her  offspring,  705. 

Hoar,  Joanna,  daughter  of  Charlea  and 
Joanna,  first  wife  of  Edmund  Quincy, 
3d,  701;  her  history,  704-6;  her  de- 
scendants, 706 :  706. 

Hoar,  Leonard,  third  prealdent  of  Har- 
Tnrd,  704 ;  his  wife  and  mother  buried 
with  him  at  Brafaitree,  ih. ;  MarshaU 
mends  monument  to,  718. 

Hoar,  Margery,  wife  of  Henry  Flynt, 
buried  in  Quincy,  604 ;  her  progeny, 
605. 

Hobamack,  Indian,  friend  to  the  Plym- 
outh colonists,  33;  Corbitant  quar- 
rels with,  ih.;  land  allotted  to,  at 
Plymouth,  t>.;  regarded  a  rival  by 
Bfiuanto.  37  ;  who  plots  to  undermine 
him,  37-40;  he  excites  suspicion  of 
gquanto's  loyalty,  37;  accompaniea 
Winalow  on  visit  to  Maasasoit,  March, 
1623,  72;  Informed  by  MasssJioit  of 
plot  to  destroy  Weasaguaset,  73  ;  ac- 


Wasaagnaaat,  90;   his  put  in  %kl 
with  Abe^laeaa^  94. 
Hobait,  Dairid,  of  Brsintraa,  907. 
pan-    Hobart,  Petar,  of  Hli^hsan.  IBBl 

'  Bofaaon,  Captain,  oonnnanils  vaasat  aant 
r  Ua  ;     to  Maitha^a  Tia^yaid  in  1614, 119. 

Holbrook,  Saauial,  asoderator  of  Bnin- 
tree  meeting,  178S,  for  cwaidafition 
ofLonl*aDay,89t. 
Boldamaas,  Bail  oC,  Gaaeo  Bqr«  Ua 
ahara  of  New  bsriaHl  at  OiaanwfcA 
paititioB,  1623,  ISK 
BoUand,  John,  of  Dorchester,  Ua  fBcry 

acroaa  NqMoaet,  1635,  669-70. 
BoUand,  the  PUgriaa  In,  46,  75l 
~  ObadUk,  died  aa  to  WOaoa'a 

^  of  teakera,  406,  nuit. 
weBdaD, 


5 


Bolmea,  OUver 
thy  Q.,"  606l 


X 


'  er  Farqnhnr,  on 
of  Puritana,  248, 


poeB,'*Dov»- 
«Dov»- 


Walter! 


Hooker,  Bev.  TlMnnaa,377  ;  one  of  com- 
mittee   for    reconcillattoB    betwaen 
Dudley  and  Winthra,  1636, 379 ;  406  ; 
j      pastor  of  charch  at  CaabrMge,  484. 

Hopkina,    Ann,    oonaidared    craicy   bj 
Winthrop,  399. 
I  Hopkina,  Stephen,  Joint  ambassador  to 
Maasasoit    from    Plymooth     oolony, 
1C21,  30. 

Hoepitala,  Quincy,  1792, 906w 
I  Hough,  Atherton,  a  realdent  of  Monsit 
WolhMton,  415 ;  not  in  sympathy  with 
,     minister  Wilson,  426;  elected  to Ge»> 
'     ersl   Court   by  freemen  of   Boston, 
1^37,  455 ;  election  set  aaide,  «. ;  i«- 
elected,  456;  475;  made  responsiUe 
for  Wheelwrlglit'a  keep  while  remain, 
ing  in  Maaa.,  481 ;  668 ;  acquires  ter- 
ritory at  Wesssgumat,  1634,  583 ;  his 
name   preaerved   hi  Hongh^s  Neck. 
Qufaicy  Bay,  62S. 

Hoogh*s  Neck,  William  Yaaiie'a  farm 
at,  626 ;  corruption  of  name,  ib.,  note. 

Houses,  at  Braintrea,  sevantaenth  oen- 
tury,  680-4. 

House  of  Commons,  Fjigland,  Bavanna 
BiU  of  1767, 846. 

Howe,  Lord,  killed  at  Tloonderoga,  1768, 
836. 

Howaa,  Edward,  letter  to  J.  Winthrop, 
Jr.,  cited,  260,  note. 

Hudibraa,  Hallam'a  tribute  to,  81 :  story 
of  the  Waasagnaaet  hanging  In,  81-2. 

Hudson  river,  Mrs.  Hutchinson*a  resi- 
dence at  mouth  of,  538. 

Hue's  Croes,  renamed  Hue^a  Folly,  339. 

Huguenoto  at  Bochelle,  Englisli  expedi- 
I      tion  for  relief  of,  1591, 106 ;  317. 
;  HuU,  Isaac,  Captafa^  U.  S.  N.,  break- 
fasto  with  Joaiah  Quincy,  1612,  911 ; 
912. 

HuU,  John,  at  marriage  of  Daniel  Quin- 
cy, 70C 
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HolL  Mn.,  St  IkMid  Qainey*f  w««dii«, 

HnU,  R6T.  JoMph,  mlnktw  st  Wey- 
iiioaUi,16a6,U0;  368. 

HnU,  Mms.,  tlie  Plymoath  people  aikAb- 
liah  A  tndi^K  >tetkm  at,  160;  Mttie- 
meat  at,  16Z3,  188;  popiilatloo  of, 
1627,  118;  229;  pMMngen  from  the 
Ibry  ft  John  landed  at,  232;  military 
■taUoB  at,  1776,  874. 

Home,  Darid,  on  authority  of  royal 
proclamationa.  202  ;  '203 ;  on  writlnga 
of  Sir  HarTY  Vane,  373. 

Hnmphrey,  John,  an  early  wttler  of 
Bwampioott,  260,  note;  acandal  in 
N.  B.,  caoMd  by  hia  danghtera,  ib. ; 
in  defence  of  lUm.  Bay  charter,  266; 
278,  282,  286,  347. 

Humphrey,  Lady  Bujan,  266,  noU. 

Hunt,  John,  of  Braintree,  832 ; 

Hunt,   Mra.    Buth,   at  Mrs. 
Qttincy'a  funeral,  '.700,  679. 

Hunt,  Captain  Thomaa,  1614,  kidnapper 
of  Indiana,  7;  capture  of  Sqnanto, 
23;  24,25,31-2. 

Hunt*B  Hill,  HaM.,  dte  of  WeaMguHOt, 
61,  note. 

Hoaking  at  Dedham,  1767,  791. 

Htttchinaon,  Anne,  oontroTeray  excited 
by,  1637,  331 ;  cornea  to  New  England, 
1634,  370;  371;  her  houae  the  intel- 
lectual centre  of  Boeton.  381 ;  her  in- 
telUgenee  and  wit,  deaoribed  by  Weld, 
ib. ;  diaturte  ttie  peace  of  Beaton,  i6.  ; 
her  rcTolt  againai  the  oligarchy,  <b. ; 
one  of  her  adherenta  ttowen  to  deatfai, 
888-9:  aeid  to  hare  been  a  oouain  to 
John  vrvden,  392 ;  her  home  in  Eng- 
land, 383;  her  peraonal  appearance, 
ib.  ;  her  religiona  emotiona,  ib. ;  her 
ooune  towards  the  New  England 
clergy,  395 ;  her  early  career  at  Boe- 
ton, 387  ;  her  reaidence,  ib.  ;  her 
weekly  female  meetings,  397, 396 ;  her 
viaiona,  399 ;  the  growth  of  her  influ- 
ence in  Boeton,  397-400;  her  fc^ower 
Jane  Hawkina,  400,  and  naU',  ahowa 
publicly  contempt  for  Boeton  preach- 
era,  401 ;  her  dlKrimination  between 
the  CoTenant  of  Grace  and  of  Worka, 
402 ;  dlaUke  of  Rev.  John  Wllaon,  407 ; 
her  quarrel  with  him,  1636,  410  et 
Kq.  ;  Cotton  and  Wheelwright  her  f»> 
Torite  preaohera,  411;  anpported  by 
Yane,  io.;  intimatea  Wilaon  to  be  un- 
der Corenuit  of  Worka,  412 ;  her  par- 
ty  hia  opponenta,  412;  adranced  re- 
liKioua  teneta,  413 ;  her  rerolt  againat 
Wllaon,  41 8 :  her  frienda  try  to  prevent 
Yane^a  resignation  q|  govemorahlp. 
422;  in  December,  1G36,  aummoned 
before  roigiatratea  and  clergy,  426; 
account  of  conference,  420-8;  her  re- 
latione with  Cotton  and  Yane,  1637, 
430 ;  n%me  Antinoraian  miaapplied  to, 
436 ;  the  reUgioua  phaae  of  atruggle, 
between  her  aad  Wilaon,  436 ;  loved 


in  Boaton,  hated  la.ehanhM  ovWte, 
ib. ;  not  fuUy  qrmpathiaed  with  Iqr 
WheelwTigh^  ft.;  W  effeet  on  bb 
reputation,  i6. ;  derialve  namea  givaa 


her,  437  ;  WheelwTi«^t'a  1687  faet-daj 
aemMm  preooooerted  with  her,  438 ; 
her  opponeota  in  control  of  diurehea, 
442 ;  difBonltiea  with  WOaon  not  ad- 
iuated.  Hay,  1687, 461 ;  her  adherents 
In  minority  in  Qeneral  Gonit,  1637, 
466 ;  her  brother4n-law  oomee  to  Bos- 
ton, 1637,  469;  her  weekly  me^tiiM 
voted  diaorderly  by  Svnod  of  1687, 474 ; 
diaregarda  the  deciaum  of  Synod  of 
1637,476;  her  exile  determined  on  by 
maglBtratee,  476;  479,  481 ;  arraigaed 
by  Qeneral  Oourt,  483 ;  great  Intereat 
father  trial,  486;  her  eondltion  aad  de- 
meanor at  trial,  487 ;  her  offence  etated 
by  Wfaithron,  489;  her  defenoe,  ib. ; 
her  altercs&n  with  Winthrop,  490; 
eharged  with  diaeriminating  between 
Cotton  and  other  mfaiiatera,  491 ;  de- 
velopment of  character  of  trial,  492 ; 


called  on  to  produce  testimony,  496 ; 
her  flrat  witneea  browbeaten,  ib.; 
her  unfortunate  aneech  to  the  courtj 
499-601;  hopee  delivery  by  apecial 
providence,  002;  her  caae  injured  by 
her  oondnot  of  it,  487 ;  charged  by 
Dudley  aa  poaaoeaed  of  the  devil,  605 ; 
beaiahed  by  General  Court,  606 ;  du- 
ration of  her  trial,  609 ;  permitted  to 
remain  at  Roxbury  until  apring  of 
1638,  ib.  ;  611 ;  beeet  at  Roxbury  by 
miniatera,  612;  beaiahed  for  tradu- 
cing minlstera,  613 ;  her  life  at  Rox- 
bury. 1637-8,  ib.  ;  abandoned  by  Cot- 
ton, 614 ;  found  to  be  the  root  of  aU 
diaaenaiona,  615;  indicted  by  the 
church,  ib. ;  permitted  to  leave  Rox- 
bury to  appear  before  the  church, 
616 ;  procMdinga  begun  March,  1638, 
ib. ;  oanae  of  excitement,  ib.  ;  the  im- 
portance of  an  exoommunicatlon,  617 ; 
appears  before  church,  618 ;  her  de- 
nunciation of  Wilaon,  ib,;  her  at^ 
tempt  at  vindication,  ib. ;  effect  of 
Davenport*a  remarka  upon  her,  619; 
deprived  of  advocacy  of  her  eon  and 
aon-in4aw,  620 ;  poaed  with  a  charge 
of  inclining  to  doctrine  of  community 
of  women,  622,  note;  persuaded  by 
Cotton  and  Davenport,  oonfeeaea  her 
errors  to  tlie  church,  023 ;  a  humilia- 
tion to  Wilaon  to  be  ignored  by  her, 
624;  attacked  by  Sbepard,  626;  her 
confeaaion  not  aufflclent,  recantation 
required,  627;  victim  of  inquialtion, 
628 ;  529 ;  charged  with  lying,  629 ; 
530 ;  excommunicated,  531 ;  632 ;  the 
public  feeling  at  Boaton  in  her  favor 
aad  againat  Winthrop,  533-4 ;  thu  nto- 
ry  of  her  aubeeqoent  history.  533-9; 
1637,  her  faction  dispersed,  635;  her 
physical  trials,  ib,,  aad  note ;  remalna 
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too  eboreh,  607;  1042,  b«r 
diM,  A. ;  nmwm  to  MMhatfn  I»- 
bad,  ib,;  ilafai  bj  ladiam.  638;  ber 
mMortOMS  aad  death  pwplafwtlj 
ngardttl  bjr  BoaUm  chnrcii,  <6. ;  her 
djuiftater  ndeoBHl  f roai  ladim  eap- 
tlrity,  ifr.  /  bar  fata  oootnatod  wUb 
Wbealwiigbt*!,  6W ;  640,  M2,  546, 
M7, 548,  662,  666,  569, 663;  bar  oarear 
fai  New  Evtoiid,  typical  «f  tha  tunea, 
666;  6677^8,  669,  570,  071,  Un, 533, 
574,676. 

Hvtcbinaon,  Bdwavd  of  AUotd.  hk 
daogtatar  Maiy  maniaa  John  Wbaal- 
vriffat,  370. 

Hotchinaoa,  Mra.  Bdward,  motber  of 
Wimam,  and  Mia.  Wbeahrrif  ht,ahana 
exile  with  Wbeelwright,  and  diea  In 


Hntcbfaiaon,  Edward,  refraetoiy  Boafeon 
aarfaant,  fined  by  General  Court,  610; 
fine  remlctad  on  ooodition  of  hia  tonT- 
]n%  cohmjt  ib. 

Hutchinson,  Mary,  danf bter  of  Edwaid, 
the  wife  of  John  Wheelwright,  370. 

Hutchinson,  Bamoel,  aaasulted  by 
Thomaa  Dexter,  260.  

Hutchinson,  Samuel,  brother  of  WDUam, 
cornea  to  Boston,  469 ;  ordered  to  re- 
more  from  Mass.  Bay  onder  the  alien 
law,  460 ;  463. 

Hutchinson,  Ooremor  Thomas,  dted  as 
to  Oorges*  projects  for  New  England, 
319 ;  as  to  Blackstooe's  remoTal  from 
Boston,  323;  as  to  the  basis  of  New 
EngUnd  Uw,  348,  note;  568;  as  to 
dispersion  of  colonial  army,  1766, 866; 
oomments  on  Boston's  call  for  con- 
▼mtlon,  1768, 847 ;  on  increaae  of  pop- 
ulation in  America,  689 ;  leaTea  Amer- 
ica, 1774,  860. 

Hutchinson,  WUllAm,  with  his  wife 
Anne,  omea  to  New  England,  370; 
broiher-in-Uw  of  Wheelwright,  381 ; 
his  character,  ib. ;  allotted  laiids  at 
Mount  WoUaston,  by  Oeneral  Court, 
1636-7, 366,  and  note  ;  seen  by  his  wife 
in  a  Tlsion,  in  the  goremor's  chair, 
399 ;  416, 469, 606 ;  denth  of,  1642, 687. 

Hyde,  Nicholas,  a  warrant  for  Morton, 
iaiued  by,  246. 

Immorality,  colonfad  times,  783-99. 

Impressments,  1690,  fall  at  Quincy,830; 
unwillingneM  in  Massachusetts  to 
submit  to,  875.  892. 

Ind(»pendentfl,  religious  party,  248,  note. 

Indians,  kidnapped  by  traders  on  New 
KuRland  coaat,  5-7 ;  pestilence  among, 
lf>ir^7,  1-4,  9-12 ;  described  prior  to 
pestilence,  9;  hilukbit  islanda  in  Bos- 
ton Bay,  ib. ;  make  frienda  with  Wea- 


«  

■e,Cl:aBCa^  Cod, 
•■pplj  cmw  Id  Bwao  with  f oad,  O 
ottacted     by   pMrilwwo,   lOB,    C4 
robbed  bf  Weaaagoaaet  paopla,  Ow 
66,  66;eooapiracytodaolTCy  Weaao. 
gnaaet  aetrteiot.  73,  »^;  profaaUo 
•fleet  ci  the  aoeeaaa.  oo  Rywiiith, 
O.;  twotmast  of  Weatoa*s  peopla, 
taoe  of  160  faaioe,  77 :  78 ;  their  oof. 
feriofs  froaa  WeaUia*a  peofiB,  A.; 
they  oon^aa  the  poipoae  of  fltaadkli*fe 


vWt  to  Weaaaguaaet,  91 ;  their  ok* 

''     hlB,«»-6;  hbeapti^ 

■      -  -k  iofft,  96; 

.     oft  riikm 

he  proDnely  of  Staadr 

towarTtheB,    101; 


kh*s 

wida^^reod  eooapinqr  fafla,  101^; 
811;  their  waifsra  eontraaroil  with 
that  of  ciTJUaed  aalioiiB,  MB;  their 
fear  of  Bkaodiah,  103;  wholly  doBor^ 
aUaed  after  WeMgoaaet  afiJr,  UM; 
at  month  of  lufTimack  atrip  Thoaaao 
oo,  146;  deaira  spirtta  aad  flre- 
,194-6;  engage  fai  for  trade  with 
Morton,  194  eT  seg.  /  aUy  theoMalToa 
with  him,  196 ;  act  aa  hia  guides  and 
hontamen,  ib, ;  effect  of  Motton'a 
dealings  on,  197 ;  dangers  of  trade  fai 
spiriU  aad  gnna  with,  199;  bewailed 
by  Bradford,  ib. ;  namber  of  weapona 
supplied  to,  200;  Morton's  dea&ng* 
with,  246;  rereal  hidfaig^laoa of  G«r- 
dhier,  2S5;   their  friendly  relaUona 


with  Blaclcstone,  327;  remnanta  of 
Maasachntetts  tribe  in  1630, 363 ;  aar- 
viTora,  1637, 581 ;  five  carried  off  by  the 
devil,  389;  maasacre  of  Mrs.  Hntchio- 
aon  and  family  by.  Almost,  1642, 538: 
hmd  tlUes  in  N«w  Bngluid  deriTod 


meeting-booae,  for  seating,  738,  note  ; 
wars  of,  fa]  Maanchnaetta,  827-30; 
their  traU  along  the  coaat  of  Beaton 
Bay,  681 ;  Caaco  Mbe,  party  of,  mur- 
der BagnaU,  382-3;  Black  WiU,  one  of 
Ljmn  trllM,  hanged  for  murder  of  Bag- 
naU, 353;  maasacre  fai  Virgfaila,  March 
22, 1622,  74. 

Indnstries  at  Braintree,  prior  to  182S, 
923  eiseq. 

Inhabitant,  colonial  definitkm  of  word, 
647. 

Insane,  old -time  treatment  of,  724  ef 

I  Institutions  of  New  England,  origin  of, 

traced  to  primitiTe  syrtems  of  Europe, 

814, 816.         . 
Instruction,  Quincy  schools,  936-7. 
Intemperance  in  colonial  New  England, 

783-99 ;  among  clergy,  792. 
Intolerance  in  religioua  matters  at  So- 

lem,  1630,  230-1. 
Ireland,  troubles  in,  of  mora  importaaoe 

than  New  England  alEaira  to  Cbarioa 
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L,  275;  1437,  Wentwortb  woA  huoA 
In  ftllain  of,  297 ;  Btrongbow**  luid 
i^iteiii,  d52;  acbeuM  for  quartorinc 
■oldien  from,  at  Borton,  176S,  847. 

Irish  namM  littla  known  in  colonial 
Bralntroe,  923;  In  population  of 
QainoT,  946,  948,  954,  957,  968,  9B9, 
960 ;  diaUko  of  ChariesFnoida  Adama, 
defeat  his  etoctlon  by  intrigoe,  968. 

iMooise,  i.  e.,  Iroqnote  LAke,  name 
formerly  siven  Lake  Ghamplain,  120. 

Iron  wadgoa,  proTod  Marrloeable  for  split- 
ting granite,  Quincy,  1808,  925. 

Iron-works,  provision  for  eneooraging, 
at  Braintree,  1644,  646;  established 
by  John  Winthrop,  Jr..  678 ;  site  of, 
In  contention  with  Vinton,  881-4; 
SooCeh  workmen  at,  922;  fate  of  en- 
terprise, 928. 

Iroquois,  Inke,  name  formerly  glTsn 
LskeChamplain,  120. 

Isle  of  lUi4  expedition,  1626,  command- 
ed by  Bnrkingham,  116. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  his  party  without 
foothold  at  Quincy,  916;  946,  947, 
9o0, 951, 965,  968. 

Jackson,  Williaia  M.,  opposea  J.  Q. 
Adams*  election,  1838.  96i 

Jackson  family,  descendants  of  "  Doro- 
Uiy  Q.,»»  606. 

JaeoMte  In  Braintree,  1696,  625 ; 

Jamaica  rum,  sold  in  Mew  England,  786, 
790. 

James  I.  of  England,  submission  of  In- 
dian sachems  to,  16 ;  46 ;  restores  the 
associates  of  Essex  to  favor,  116-17 ; 
1606,  grants  pstents  to  the  London 
and  Plymonth  Companies,  117-18; 
. .  1 A20,  grants  a  new  Detent  to  the  Plym- 
ottu«  Oompany,  121-4;  contention 
over  snhsidles  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1621,  129;  adjourns  and  die-  ! 
solves  Plsrliamont,  it. ;  attends  Green- 
wich meeting  lor  partition  of  New 
Enghmd,  138^;  repreeents  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  199;  141;  proclamation 
of  1622,  forbidding  trade  in  fire-arms 
in  Hew  BMlaad,  195;  Morton  denies 
authority  Of  proclamation,  202 ;  its  au- 
thority discussed,  202-3 ;  Gorges*  Influ- 
ence on, 275;  his  Bo«k  of  Sports, 336 ; 
affair  with  the  Bcoti^  ministers,  424 ; 
grants  to  Ylrglnla  Companies,  661. 

James  II.  of  Englasd,  701. 

Jamestown,  Virginia,  Dermer  passes 
winter  of -1619  at,  27;  Indian  massa- 
cre of  Hareh  22, 1622,74. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  946. 

Jeffreys,  Lord  George,  Judge,  executes 
Udy  Alice  Lisle,  706. 

Jeffreys,  WUllam.  one  of  R.  Gorpres' 
colonists,  xemalBS  afc  Weasagusf-et. 
after  1624,  101;  252;  communirates 
to  WInthrop  letter  from  Morton, 
1684,  285;  ^;  the  letter  cited  in 
charges  of  Court  of  Asiistants,  1644, 


M7;  akadlngBM  of  Wi 
888;  348. 


fanner,  Be  v.  Thomas,  at  Weymouth,  841. 
fennison,  William,  decUnee  to  vole  al 
trial  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  606. 


Hutchinson,  < 

minister  at  Bowlqr, 


Jewett,  Rev. 

1766.  6n. 
Jesebei,   the    American,   nsme   givw 

Anne  Hutchinson    by  Mssianhgsetts 

clergy,  487, 638, 573. 
John,  of  En^dand/70a 
John  of  Leyden,  886. 
John,  Sagamore,  son  of  NsnepaiboMik, 

217. 
John  and  FlranelL  diip  of  the  Ooundl 

for  New  England,  282. 
Jonathan,  ship,  David  Thompson  comes 

to  Maine  in,  146. 
Johnson,  Lady  ArbeUa,  wife  of  Isaac, 

one  of  Winthrop*s  party,  1630,  234; 

her  death,  1680,  237 ;  241, 266. 
Johnson,  Captain  Edward,  of  Wobum, 

cited  as   to   David  Thonipsou,  192; 

Gibbons*  mHitarr   qualiUea,  369-60; 

as  to  the  farms  of  Bostonians,  64& 
Johnson,  Isaac,  of   Winthrop^s  party, 

IGSO,  234;  death  of,    1G30,  287;  at 

Morton's  examination  by  msgistratea, 

241. 
Johnson,  Bsmnel,  Anehluleck's  remark 

to,  126 ;  verses  on  Robert  Levet,  cited, 

714. 
Johnson,  Seiigeant,  overseer  of  galleriea 

in  Boston  meeting-house,  1643, 736. 
Jonson,  Ben,  390. 
Josselyn,  John,  visits  America,  1C38,  831, 

his  aocooDt  of  entertainment  by  Mav- 
erick on  Noddle's  Island,  ib. ;  332; 


return  to  England,  i&. 
Josselyn,  Sir  llxnnas,  1 


taXh&t  of  John, 

331.' 
Judith,  Point.  Narrsgansett  B«y,  named 

for  Judith  Quincy,  700. 
Jurisdiction    conferred    on    Plymouth 

Compeny  by  the  1620  charter,  123^ ; 

of  Robert  Gorges,  In  his  colony,  141- 

2. 
Juxon,    Bishop   William,   made   Lord 

Treasurer  of  England  by  Laud,  297 ; 

304. 

Keayne,  Captain  Robert,  his  quarrel 
witli  Goodwife  Sherman,  466 ;  511. 

Kelso,  Scotland,  battle  at,  1638,  307. 

Kennebec,  river,  Plymouth  people  ee> 
Ublish  a  trading  station  st,  54;  160; 
1G29,  they  seek  a  patent  for,  223;  the 
Popham  colony  on,  1607-8,  118; 
southern  limit  of  Gorges*  province  fai 
Maine,  1637,  301 ;  309;  Morton's  fur 
trade  on  the,  351 ;  353. 

Kipft,  William,  governor  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, 1642,  686. 

King,  pmyers  for,  Christ  Church,  Brafan- 
tree,  1776,  862. 

King  George,  ship  of  war,  Braintree 
men  serve  on,  1768 ;  886. 
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lsM4^'jLA,  or  Cuaa^hUi,  LA. 
Lafe*  vi  tut  W>.»dt.  IJIi 


Labi  t.u»  ier.i«4  frov  lalii.  CS^ 
lafcVr.  i-xifa.  di»-.yi  ^  ai 

IjMi/v/unK,  Mix-"-*  vvoojiC  cNvB  kia 
Uf  i>..^  Aia:iu  for  '-reAt:!^  a  Xrv 
WM^woA  w  V<rx7xiiA.  73^  T»/4,  743. 

Ia  tt««iMtMC  Frracli  fn^tte,  Jjte 
AiAUi*  rctaJB*  iroa Febbo* ik,  1»«^, 

Ijtfiji  Brbool,  Boatos,  Mpport  drrrred 
frfMB  aa«e  </f  Ual*  to  Bnuktree.  U/L 

Ia    ffnt    <i' A  ulna  J.    htf 

Aita^.A,  3> ;  riaiU  I^mAu^  ih 

liKKd,  Wili.>.ua.  kn:ii'nMlttjy  of 
bury,  ^7,  .J4^,  nUr^  ^J ; 
bU  l/iT  >tar  C'tuuuber  pnri.*hiB«it  of 
Yrfut^^  :>j1  ,  BLArde  An-btHJiiOp,  1»31, 
V71  ;  bi«  war  affun«t  Puritiaitin.  ib.  ; 
\iiM  Mt'ift.'x  m  near  ChitaXufT.  ib.  ;  id- 

l*>:}i,  atU'uda  to  aflaira  io  N«w  Enir- 
buj  1,  :f73 ;  in  G^fT^^  acbrme  of  If^ 
for  forernuutfrnt  of  Now  Eiieiaad.  'J77  ; 
bu  vi'/or  rvm^l  (ijr  RatrlilTa  aocmmt 
erf  r*»i.'^i'<n»  HfTain  at  BoKton,  •/TO; 
^£^1 ;  fZAifiinati'in  of  WiiuiU/w,  1G35, 
'^J, '-'i<* ;  ^0),  J'.n.  'JTfl;  }iiji  attprem- 
Ty  m  \*^M,  '£M»  ;  the  ezteut  of  hia 
powers   and    activiti«a,  297  i    Went- 


»rw  TiiglMi.  MSa,  ia;«M height 


Latfaal,  E««.  Bahcrt,  a  rivri  ^  Bar. 
HuU'4^  ICS;,  ia  niiiitij  ^  cknch  at 
Weja^oaiii,  Ml ;  ^wapBaii  bj  Oc^ 
enl  Coazt,  A. 
LeoX.,  Pope.5«3L 

Lccetra.  laica  of  poabaea  «■,  179S,  M. 
Lrrett,  duMCopher.  with  B.  Gotcaa,  ak 

Piacataqoa,  IGM,  ISS  ;  198. 
Lerervtt,    Tbonaa,    akler    gf    B<Mtoa 
cnorcli,     ak     ^xaauaatMia   ac    Aaaa 
Hatrhinson,  43^-% ;  taatiAea  for  Anna 
UutchiiMon,  496;  at  ckareii  trial  «f 
Mra.  Hatchinaoo,  524. 
Lexiactoa,  battle,  chararC«r  of  fightaca 
I      at,  765  :  85-2,  835,  SSfi.  858,  «79. 
I  L«T,  Jamea,  IJvnl,  luwia  to  Kew  Bag • 
land,  1G37, 301 ;  CBtaftained  byMatar- 
I      ick,  331  ;  402. 
Lejdon,  Joba  of,  38S. 
Lejdcn,  the  I>tttch  hOMB  of  tha   PU- 
I      gKiia.,4C  47,5a 
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LIlNitr  trae,  BnMiitncLl70a,  844 
libniiM,  Inmbttr  in,  866-7 1  In 

ohoaaCta,  80ft. 
librwy,  Quiaey,  Olurtet  Ohurch,  1701 ; 

gift  of  Society  for  ProiMcattoa  of  tiM 

Gonal,  022,  804;  froo  pobUo  Ubnry 

wiUbltohod.  1871,  940>1. 
LOboorae,    iohn,    punldMd    bj   Star 

Chambor,  262,  note. 
Llnooln,  Abrmham,    prwMeBtlal   omk- 

IMlfCn  of,  1860,  960;  1864,  960;  961. 
Llaoola,  Benjamin,  Oeneral,  764;   nn- 

popolarlty  after  Shaya'  rebellion.  806. 
linooln,  Bridfet,  Countees  of,  Dudtey't 

letter  to,  coooenihic  Morton,  160;  246, 

484,2B6,neto. 
Lincoln,  Levi,  Goremor  U  MaM.,  046. 
Linooln,  Thonaa,  3d  Karl  of,  father  of 

iMly  Arbella  JohnM>n,  284:  of  the 

wife  of  John  Hnmnhvey,  266  ;  286. 
Uncolnehire,  Bngland,  iU  oontribution 

of  men  to  if ewEnghmd,  968  ;  630. 
Undaay,    Blahop,  in  Bt.  Oilea*,  Bdin- 

bargb,  Stouieflehl  day,  1637,  800. 
Lion,  the  ablp,  2S6,  noi€, 
Llale,  Lady  Aliee,  mother  of  Bridget, 

wife  of  Preaident  Hoar,  704-5;  eze- 


Ib^  Jeffreys,  168S,ift.; 
d  In  picture,  ib. 

Llale,  Bridget,  daughter  of  John  and 
lady  Alice,  wife  of  Leonard  Hoar, 
buried  at  Bralntiee,  704. 

Lide,  John,  father  of  Bridget,  704. 

Llale,  Belgium,  Oorcaa  priaouer  aMOO. 

literary  culture  in  New  Bngland,  300. 

Uttle  Harbor,  Maine,  hooae  buUt  by 
DaTid  Thompaon  at,  192. 

Little  Jamea,  pinnace,  mutiny  on,  1M. 

Uttleworth,  Captain,  Morton*a  name  for 
Bndicott,  228 ;  347. 

Liturgy,  prepared  by  lAud  for  flooteh 
Church,  reWted,  300,  802. 

Liringstone,  David,  327. 

Locke,  John,  hia  worka  in  houaea  of  the 
colonial  gentry,  806. 

Log-cabin  political  campaign,  1840,  949. 

London,  pliunw«  1 ;  Baaex  inaurreotlon 
of  1601,  106-11;  ita  aanltary  condi- 
tion, 1630,  23S. 

London  Company,  faieorporated  by  royal 
patent,  1606, 118. 

Long  Aahton,  Sir  F.  Gorgea*  country 
Beat,  occupied  by  royaliat  forces,  313, 
captured  by  Prince  Rupert,  ib. ;  re- 
taken by  Fairfax,  314 ;  Oorgea  diea 
at,  1647,  316. 

Lomtevlty  In  colonial  Maaaachuaetta, 
800-1. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.,  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Btandiah,  Ita  accuracy  dia- 
Cttased,M-6. 

Long  Island,  Boston  Bay,  464 ;  descent 
on,  by  colonial  militia,  July  9,  1776, 
8G1;  867. 

Long  Inland,  N.  T.,  batUe,  874. 

Lomr  I4vd  Sound,  explored  by  Dor- 
mer, 1619,  27  ;  828. 


Long  PaiUanaBft,  118,878, 868,701;  die. 
peraed,  860l 

Wharf ,  Beaten,  468. 


Lords  OonuBsiaaionera  o( 
WiiHlow*a  buaineaa  with,  1684,  280; 
eiamlnation  of  Winalow  19^282 ;  mik 
toot,  1686,  for  reoovenr  of  Hew  BBt> 
land  from  PuritaM.  984;  -^"hh 
ment  of,  annonnoed  to  Maaa.  Bay, 
1684,  286 ;  rertow  of  origin  aadpoUey 
of  the  board,  296-6 ;  Land'a  oontiS 
of,  296 ;  proviaional  goremment  for 
New  Ih^land  ordered  by,  1637,  801 ; 
iaaue  a  aeoood  command  for  tlte  Maak 
Bay  charter,  April,  1638,  804;  at 
Boeton,  306;  auperaaded  by  Parlia- 
ment, 31& 

Lord's  Day,  Braintree  meeting  to  ooft- 
sider  Uw  deSnfaig  Sunday,  804. 

Louis  XIV.  of  Fnnoe,  248,  nela,  270, 
476,  861. 

LottU  XV.  of  France,  61& 

LouU  XVL  of  Franoe,  318. 

LoreU's  Orore,  Weymou^  Maaa.,  61, 

LoveU'a  laland,  Boeton  B^Ti  fortifloa- 
tion  propoeed,  1776,  867. 

Lowell  family,  deaoendanta  of  "Doro- 
thy Q.,'*  606. 

Loyola^  I^cnatiua,  and  Hugh  pBtara  com- 


Lucaa,  Henry,  minister  of  Chriai 
Church,  Braintree,  627;  remoTee  to 
Newbury,  ib. 

Luddam, ,  a  guide,  838. 

Lnddam*s  Ford,  290. 

Ludden,  Benjamin,  of  Braintree,  882. 

Lttdgate,  London,  the  limit  of  Beaex  in- 
surrection, 106, 100,  110. 

Lndlow,  Robert,  overseer  of  Castle  la* 
hmd  forUllcation,  284. 

Lout,  Rev.  William  Fareona,  minister 
of  Qulncy  Church,  cited  as  to  inveati- 
gatlon  of  Lemuel  Briant,  638;  hla 
death  in  Arabia,  1867,  641. 

Luther,  Martin,  term  Antinomlan  coined 
by,  432;  434,663. 

Lyford,  John,  183 ;  cornea  to  New  Bng- 
tond,  1G23,  184 ;  an  Bpiacopal  clergy- 
man, ib.  i  hia  reception  at  Plymottth, 
185 ;  with  Oldham,  becomea  centre  o( 
disoontenta,  ib.;  letters  to  Sngland 
opened  bv  Bradford,  ib. ;  propoees  the 
reformation  of  Plymouth  church,  186 ; 
charged  with  conq>iraey,  187 ;  ordered 
to  leave  Plymouth,  188 ;  hia  letter  hi- 
teroepted,  \b. ;  his  private  life  not  ex- 
emplary, IFO ;  exiled  to  Weaaagnsset, 
100  ;•  establiahed  at  Nantaaket,  ib. ; 
removes  to  Cape  Ann,  ib. ;  aettlea  on 
the  Kite  of  Okmceater,  ih.;  reraovea 
to  Virginia,  where  be  diea,  190 ;  216, 
232,267. 

Lygooto  dalm  to  Maine,  aee  Plough 
Patent,  814. 
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.1C19; 
by  tb«  ai44>  Sfmrrvw,  &C[>^  SI 
Ur,  VT^tr-Z.  by  BMMkn.  u.  ftnm.  to 
fc9t  l<bo4  l«r  WMMfaam,  Cfe  :   P<^ 

W«!«l/>a  fibca  Uf,  m  diafuae,  14*,. 
c^B*  «f  B.  Gorf*«*  «&kAMU  go  to, 
VA;  XnAt  m  iro-ann*  «•  eoMit  «<. 
JIA ;    tb«   CfortlMiB   iiaut   of  Govt**' 

t/>  Mr  F.  Gorf-t,  pMtiUan  of  lcJ&. 
'jyZ .  \ut.iXm  *A  G<irfr«'  protiurr.  »p, 
3r/I  .  aiM .  |«urbt«d  t4>  Gorv:<^«  1*-^. 
9/^.  Utle  <}u««U>D»4.  1M3.  314; 
tUt^jy'B     tlutb     MICUiKMl    tT    PlulB- 

tbt-iiC.  315;  KilMeQMSit  kiKtory  of 
G'»r|[«^'  jrtrt,  31</;  Morton  »i*.ts  1C44, 
aH"/ ,  Ri|fb>'«  UTTttory  ».  ft  ;  Wb**l- 
•  nrkt,  lUI,  take*  niv^t  ir,  53d; 
KMNia/;huM!a«  expeditMMM  to,  B«vo- 

MaLMTK  ladiaa  kidMppsd  bj  Hamk« 

UztiiiMttut  I^laad,  Kn.  Batefaiwm  rc^ 

Maiiula,  a  kidnapped  Indiam  24, 
Maiin,  Horace.  MKrcaeda  J.   Q. 

in  Congreaa,  9S>«. 
llaii4>fnK,  BOW   M/Tfwimmt,  Mm,  flS; 

ftUfflUlj  fOM  to,  for  wood,  winter  of 

l(;'/i-3,  ^:  Indiana  of,  in  eonapizacy 

to  d#>atrov  Wemufpumtt^  73. 
HariHfll,  Kir  KfAtert,  drawa  Mt.  Dtaaert 

at  Gre^nwicb,  1023, 130. 
M4r»/li')i«a4,     Maaa..     protest     againat 

H**i«p  Art,  17U%H39;  912. 
M%rf.  Mount,  nam's  f(iv4ai  by  Morton  to 

lii»  PM^tl«tni«nt,  175 ;  344. 
Marllwroiigb,  Karl  of,  father  of  Lord 

I^y,  »n. 
Marlborough,  Maaa.,  a  aboemakinf  oeD- 

tre,  1190. 
Marriafa,  BoatOD  forma  of,  aa  reportad 


!•  15f.  JC.  -7  .  ! 

91U.  tkft  UAuma  aC  27,  2ft ;  oyed 

tx«  t&  fsd  r«4d,  aea*  ta.  KM.  1191 
Mary.  Qw«B<rfr 
Man    Hcaru  «i 

»itL  J<4AKMn,3r5;  434. 
Mary  and  JoLk.  clcp  «4  Mmb.  OaL,  a>^ 

rri«a  ai  HvU.lC.ait.  tSb:  hiiafa  wv 

M<tleT»to6alr»nliaj,:fflB-»;  aaw). 

ciiU  at  SwiMkct,  Jmb,  ICJtt,  23S-4. 


wrtaqnapl— taliiia. 
iiiniard  fnwi  WiaUvop  apai^,  lOft. 
tSlG;  with  Goffycs  attai' 
Bay  charter,  U3:!,  aO; 


redktriUitiOB  of  tcrntaey,  1C3S,  283; 
Winthnp**  coauHBla  «■  T 
of  hU  acbenea  of    ICaS, 
death  oC,  and  iU  effect  « 
aebeaea,  IfiaS,  02 ;  attadiad  to  lMd*a 
party,  296. 
Maaoo,  Captain  JohmofConeclmt, 

ID  war  with  Hanaginai  tti,  Mlfis  9EB. 
Bqr.  WeitaB*8  povoee  to 


[iEh  plantation  ea,66;  theoaHy 
of  BoatooBqTfSM.   5eeBoatan 


Bay. 
Maaeachnaetta  Bay  Cotony, 


leao-ien. 


corporation,  815; 
liAhed  under  Winthfop,  1630,  909  et 


ieq. ;  isTolTed  in  the  i 
trorerqr,  407 ;  lasting  effect  of  1 
Inaon  perrecution,  569;  _ 
denouikoMi  in  Eufcland,  263 ;  ite  growth 
and  Bocreaft,  209;  allotted  to  Lord 
Gofgea,  1635. 283;  ita  faiaifnillcance  at 
Court  of  Charlea  L,  294 ;  takea  Hew 
Hanpahire  nnder  lU  jurtedieHon.  1641, 
639 ;  prolect  for  ohtainiag  Bhode  la- 
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land,  SV7 ;  wv  wifch  NamgasMtt  In- 
iISmm,  164ft,  awt  tha  myil  oommlMkm 
of  1664  nf  oMd  in,  ^A-^ ;  purehaM  of 
terrltonr  under  Sir  F.  0<>rgM*  patent, 
316;  popolation  of,  16U,  340,  noU; 
1668,  671 ;  ite  ramotenen  from  Bng- 
laad  aa  advantaga,  296,  297,  296;  de- 
noonoad  to  ImmL  by  Burdat,  SIO; 
arbitrary  powar  and  uaa  of  it,  of  magi» 
tratea,  M8;  hifhwi^r*  ^y  666-79;  a 
bnaiiian  corponnoo,  SUk 

,  Chaitar  of  1629,  attaekad   hf 

Ooisaa,  1632, 268  U  9eq. ;  Privy  Ooun- 
ett  pay  no  baed  to  bla  patMon,  266-7  ; 
odlad  lor  by  Privy  Oouneii,  16U, 
270;  raaaona  whiob oaoaad  tha  grant- 
ing of,  271  el  seq. ;  Qorgaa*  ranawed 
attack,  <6./  Morton  aanoancaa  its 
abrogation,  1634,  277 ;  Prttry  Gooncil 


iratara,279;  praparatlooa 
for  ite  dafanoa,  286-7 ;  ite  legal  abro- 
gation, 163S,  292;  Oeaaral  Oourt, 
1636,  ignore  order  for  ite  retom,  288 ; 
296 ;  1638,  Lorda  GomniiaaioaBn  iwua' 
aaoood  command  for  ite  retam,  3(H ; 
Oeneral  Oooit  dedinea  to  obey,  306 ; 
Seoteb  troublaa  preTeat  attention  to, 
307;  Taeatad,  168fi,  817. 

,  Prorinca,  1691-1776,  Charter  of 

William  and  Mary,  701 ;  817 ;  trana- 
forma  the  colony  to  a  prortnoe,  747 ; 
aapantion  of  ohuroh  and  ateto,  ib.  ; 
theocracy  extingoialied  by  1691  char- 
ter, 819 ;  religiooa  toleraooa  ncured, 
to  aU  but  pairfate,  i6.  /  Earl  of  Bello- 
moot  cornea  aa  governor,  1609,  719; 
impreaamente  of  1704  and  1700  for 
mifitla,  719, 720 ;  miUtU  and  army  ez- 
pensas,  ib. ;  boundary  dispute  with 
Hew  Hainpahire,  1737,  702;  Boston** 
memorial  for  reopening  Law  Gourta, 
1766,  839-40;  acheme  for  quartering 
British  soldiers  in,  1768, 847 ;  restrain- 
ing habite  of  people,  793-4;  moral 
atandards,  794 ;  smallnesa  of  criminal 
olaas  in,  797 ;  health  and  disaaae  in 
colonial  times.  800-1 ;  royal  governor 
queation,  168ft,  811-12;  town  records 
of,  813 ;  ite  position  during  colonial 
wars,  837 ;  burden  of  Indian  Wars,  ib. ; 
reaponse  to  Pitt's  appeal,  for  foroea, 
836 ;  quiat  in,  after  repeal  of  Stamp 

,  during  Revolution,  1775,  scarcity 

of  money,  and  rise  of  pricea,  864 ;  rid 
of  British  troops,  1776,  868 ;  struggles 
after  evacuation  of  Boston,  869 ;  rise 
of  prices,  diAculty  of  enlistments, 
apoUs  of  contractora,  ib. ;  money,  880 
«f  teq. ;  contributions  to  mOitia,  884  ; 
Legal  Tender  Act,  1780, 892;  repealed, 
1781,  ib. 

,  State,  Constitution  of  1780,  887, 

889,  890,  801;  tax  question,  1786, 
896-6;  Shays*  BabelUon,  1786,  893, 
896,  896,  897 ;  coat  of,  898:  899;  atti< 
tode  towaida  war  of  1812,  910 ;  appro- 


i  of  danger  «a  aaaboaid,  A.  ; 

IB  for  daf anoa  In  ooaat  towna, 
h2;  town-maating  govammant,  tand> 
anoy  to  break  down,  962;  niiUtU,818;, 
8Bft,  861,  86S,  874,  876,  878,  881,  892, 
807,  896 ;  Fourth  Baginant,  War  of 
Rebellion,  962. 

,  Oenaral  Court,  origlnaUy.of  tha 

nature  of  a  atookholdara*  oorporatlon 
council,  81ft-16;  anlanaa  Boaton  at 
Mount  WoUaaton,  1634,  366,  663;  ite 
oonunlttae  aUote  lands  to  Codding- 
ton  and  Quinoy,  thara,  ik  ;  ite  pio- 
text  for  refusing  to  latum  ehaitor, 
280;  Ite  action  on  maatiun  of  Lorda 
Gommiaalonars  for  Colonial  Oovam- 
ment,  1G34,  286;  daoUnea  to  ratuim 
charter,  1^  306;  reply  to  Lorda 
Commisaionara  of,  306 ;  denouncaatha 
royal  commission  of  1664, 33ft ;  a^rigna 
fifty  aoraa  In  Boaton  to  Blaokstona, 
822 ;  Ito  diaciplina  for  non-church- 
goara  and  other  oSandwa.  336,  337 ; 
Burslay  a  mambar  of,  338 ; 
name  Weasaguasat 
163ft,  330-40;  1637, 


to    Weymouth, 
diaolpUnaa  Bav. 


Lenthal  of  Weymouth^l ;  takaa  cog- 
nisance of  tlM  Anna  Hutehinson  dif- 
ficulty, 413  at  asf./  meeting  of,  to 
arransa  for  dapartora  of  Vane,  4S0 ; 
eonaldsra  Antinomian  eontrovarey  at 
March,  1637,  meeting,  441 ;  two  nar- 
tiea  on  Antinomian  question,  442; 
OMa  of  OraanamiUi,  ib. ;  Wheelwright 
aummoned  on  chargea  because  of  fast- 
day  sermon,  443;  protest  of  Boaton 
ohurch-members  against  ite  jurisdic- 
tion, cases  of  oonacMnco,  444 ;  petition 
returned  as  presumptuous,  ib. ;  exam- 
ination of  Wheelwright,  444-6;  Judg- 
ment of  Wheelwright,  446;  refuses  to 
record  Vane's  protest  acainst  jud^ 
ment,  446;  petitioned  In  favor  of 
Wheelwright,  ib. ;  poatponement  of 
sentence,  t'&. ;  ito  seat  removed  to 
Cambridge,  447-8;  461 ;  Wheelwright 
decision  not  sustained  by  people,  at 
May,  1637,  election,  462 ;  composition 
of  Court  elected,  466 ;  Ite  pn>oediira, 
ib. ;  division  Into  two  chambera,  1642, 
ib.;  1637,  passaa  an  alien  law,  458; 
party  f  eeUna  In,  1637,  460 ;  ite  hesita- 
tion to  oonttder  the  Antinomian  ques- 
tion. May,  1673,  474;  disaolution  of, 
Sept.  1687,  new  election  ordered,  476 ; 
result  of  new  election,  ib. ;  composi- 
tion and  meeting  of  new  Court,  ib. ; 
Wheelwright  business  taken  up,  479 ; 
his  adherento  expelled,  ib.;  480-1; 
banishes  hiro,  481 ;  form  of  aentence, 
ib. ;  appeal  to  the  King  denied,  ib. ; 
arraigns  Anne  Hutehinson,  Nov.  1637, 
483;  ite  sewions  held  In  Cambridge 
meeting-house,  485 ;  disregard  of  leipil 
procedure  in  trial  of  Axme  Hutehin- 
son, 487  ;  488 ;  story  of  the  trial,  488- 
508;  banishaa  her,  608;   Ito  revenge 
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;  U-aiertiD,  SM ; 

■  tOwOS.  IMS^graHta 
title  to  Jobs  I^ospMa  ««  I^o^vMB^ 

to  ladiM  Tirtte.  C&3;  ito  wlaoa  a 
BrMtgBg<y.»B—  i|iiirtw,<a%6S9; 

CM  :  lU  aruoa  m  to  raaia.  «6(.  tt66, 

Joife '  EdauBi  QinHT,  7<r2;  Aite 
tfDJDrr,  Braiatn*  lii  h^rtiii  to,  1TI7- 
41 .  7^ ;  Bunad  Bmb  amiiitod  ow 
of  romnifluoo  to  biiiVd  bcMfC  over  Se- 
pooart.  lC£u.  714  ;  iroili  ft««  drinfrt4^ 
to  OioUnraUl  Cru^rw,  1774,  650; 
fliHs  ircpoaod  <io  renaiM  reenattaf  oA- 
cera,  IC5 ;  1779,  brrr>nw  »  C<iafltiu»- 
tioB  MMvetitiaa,  8y>;  6ttimu  lepil 
limiU  o(  Bonday,  «<} ;  peCiUoMd  for 
CTMlioB  of  Qumcy  tow,  ^J ;  citjr 
ehart«r  for  <|iuac7  pMMd  by,  la89, 
10ri7. 

,  Scboob,  Uw  of  16C7,  Mtablicb- 

(ntr,  7G(;;  towmthooto,  report  on, 
1«79,  93^-7. 

,  Settl^n  of  npmor  chaneter, 

364 :  men  of  MitMtaiice.  tb.  ;  of  pa/c«k 
Eoiriiab blood, 665;  922;  Umitof  colo- 
nba  omigntloD  from  England  to.  922. 

MsMMbuMtte,  Compmiy,  controreny 
with  GoTKea  over  his  righta  in  New 
EofflMid,  214-17 :  segotiatioiM  of  Old- 
ham with,  214-16;  eompoaed  of  Pari- 
tana,  222 ;  dUBcottiea  with  tha  Coan- 
dl  for  Mew  Knyland,  ib. ;  cooBderi 
M ortoo'a  oaae,  223 ;  fean  canaed  bj 
Oldban,  225;  Inatmetiona  to  ■odi- 
cott,  looking  to  tlie  ezpoWoii  of  older 
aettlera,  226:  283 ;  iguo  warramto  filed 
afrainst,  163&,  in  King's  Bench  Coart, 
291 ;  roMilt  of  proceedinga,  292 ;  296, 
29H,  302,  303. 

MaMarhuMtU,  VIelda,  14,  note:   167, 

2W,  3C3,  mo, 

MaMUMit,  Indian  Chief,  28 :  rUU  Ryn- 
oiiUi  Colony,  29;  30;  Hopkinji  and 
Winalow,  aa  ambaoMdora,  Tisit  him, 
30-1 ;  attack  npon,  threatened  by  the 
Narragmnaetta,  1C21,  32 ;  plana  at 
Plymouth  for  hit  protection.  34 ;  rela- 
tione of  Bobamark  with,  37 ;  8quan- 
to't  Kheme  to  destroy  influence  of. 


3n;  4«,Mie;mt 


flf  107,470;  tteA«b 


iaf,  739;    B.  Tompaoahi 

tary  Ttraeato,773;anawi 

fire,  1(97;   80C:  adviea  on 

rlnenliiwoi  tocaadidttaa  i 

8V7;  830. 
MatJwr,  laocMa,  attwk  aa 

lDr,786. 
Mather.  Rfehavd,  i 

t^r,  lC40,r>fl& 
MettakfiM  iaiiirii^kniii,«9. 
Ifattanaa,  Indiaa  naaM  of  Dntheatar, 

167;  23X 
Manrice,  nhue  etf  1 

aerviee  OMlcr,  SL 
Ibverick,  Amiaa,  the  wife  «f  I 

161,  329,  r- 
Ibveriek,  Saonel,  1 

329; 

161,: 


UBterkm^ 


Hew  lipoid,  Uk, 
It  of  Ualifo  in  New 


192; 


met,  now  Chelaaa,  A.; 
16G0,thaoldeatinllMH 
boilda  fort  on  Hoddie^a 
183,  198;  cited  aa  to  the 
Mofton'a  hooae  at  Merry  1 
note;  361,  note;  Ua  letter  to  Ckreo- 
don  conMmiiv  Morton,  2M,  339; 
2S2;  deoeription  of  WImIow,  281; 
compelled  to  remove  tram  Noddla*a 
Island  to  BoatoiiM635»  288;  letter  to 
Winthrop  dted,  333,  note  ;  eniartaian 
Winthrop,  1630,  330;  delaj  fai  admit- 
ting him  freeman  of  Beaton,  O.  ;  ca- 
gagea  in  commeroe,  ib.;  ▼Wta  Vir- 
ghita,  i5. ;  331 ;  nneeted  of  rebtiona 
with  Oorgea  inimical  to  colony  and  pot 
under  rertraint,  ib, ;  entertaina  Vano 
and  Lord  Ley,  ib.;  462;  entertaina 
JoMelyn,  331  ;  a  Church  of  England 
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0,882;  hisnktlOBiwItti  WiBthfop, 

I ;  anpporter  of  Botort  Childa,  i6. ; 

pemcntad  and  immriaoped,  884 ;  r»- 


mofw  from  New  KofUiid,  ib. ; 
tonai  irom  Koflaod,  1684,  m  r^jral 
wminihdongr,  dimU  with  cootompt  at 
BoatOB,  854-6;  hia aarrleea  in  offlce  at 
Haw  York,  335 ;  hia  death,  ib. ;  340, 
842,  848,  866;  Braintraa*a  iodoatriea, 
770-1. 

Mar,  Thonaa,  hia  Hlatoir  of  the  Long 
ParUameDt  cited,  llML 

Hay  Day  reTela  at  Meny  Moant,  1627, 
17^-82;  of  Pagan  origin,  181 ;  iu  cele- 
bration hi  Xi^fauid  in  the  year  168S, 
182. 

Mayflower,  the  ahip,  28;  chaiteied  bj 
Coahman  and  Weaton  for  the  Pil. 
grima,  47;  carriee  tlie  Pilgrlma  and 
letuma  to  Kngland,  48;  perfla  off 
Cape  Cod,  1820,68;  126 ;  Jo^  Alden 
and  PriadUn  Moliina,  emigranU  to 
Plymouth  In,  714. 

Maypole,  Meny  Moant,  364,  866. 

Medfoid,  16,  18;  aome  of  Winthrop*a 
party  aettle  at,  1680,  238;  Winthrop*a 
farm  at,  864 ;  678. 

Meeting>boaie  In  New  England,  782-46 ; 
dtetfaietion  of  penona  In,  738 ;  not  re- 
garded n  aacred  place,  742 ;  IU  lecu- 
lar  naaa,  <b. ;  that  of  Bralntree  Middle 
Precinct  need  for  electlona,  743  ;  rulea 
for  decency  in,  ib. ;  on  occaaiona  a 
powdor  magasine,  iv. 

MelTflle,  Andrew,  rehnkea  Jamea  I., 
424. 

Memorial  from  Boaton  Oharch  to  Oen- 
eral  Coort,  1637, 444 ;  the  algnera  pun- 
lahMi,  600-10. 

Merohent  AdTeuturwa  of  London, 
concerned  in  the  aetUement  of  the 
Pilgrlma  in  New  Snghmd,  46 ;  63 ;  buy 
Weaton^a  Intereat  m  their  company, 
1622,64;  66,67. 

Merrimack  rirer,  Thomaa  Weaton  and 
hia  party  eaat  aahore  aft  month  of, 
1623, 146 ;  210, 482,  666. 

Merry  Mount,  171,  luUe:  oondition  of 
the  coloniate  at,  1626, 174 ;  the  acheme 
of  Morton  to  obtain  command  of,  174, 
and  note;  named,  176 ;  population  of, 
1627,  183;  fur  trade  at,  186-7;  dan- 
irers  apprehended  by  Bradford  from, 
196;  character  of  aettlement,  ^' ; 
Morton  captured  at,  June,  1628, 206-7 ; 
he  retnma  to,  200 ;  ita  name  changed 
to  Mount  Dagon,  ^  Bndlcott,  211 ; 
Morton*a  houae  deatroyed,  243;  863, 
846,  861,  362,  364,  386,  866,  682,  828. 

Mernr,  Walter,  1648.  oreraeer  of  gal- 
lerlea,  Boaton  meeting-houae,  736. 

Metheglln,  a  drink,  deecribed  by  Brad. 
ford,  366. 

Methodiat  Eplaoopal  Church,  Quincy, 
meeUng-honae,  built,  1838,  030. 

Mexico,  war  with  United  Btatea,  963 ; 
965w 


Mwwmbowugh,  Maai»,  S,  wKt 
Middle  Prac&ct,  Bralntree,  achoola  in, 

1790,901. 
Middleeez  County,  Maaa.,  within  tha 


Militia,] 


.  BiOTf  1680,  Wi 


throp,  Malor  General  of,  818 :  In  ravo- 
'    -       886;  861.  866,  874,  87^  878, 


ooa,  <w*,  88^,  808. 
MUl,  John,  of  Braintrae,  1704 ;  888. 
Mill,  Btoughton'a,  the  flrat  ran  by 

power  In  Maaa.,  660. 
Miller,  Ebeneaer,  1727,  reelor  cf  OhiM 

Church,  Bralntree  and  Quincy,  821, 

828-«l ;  made  D.  D.  by  Osfotd,  1747, 

680. 
Miller,  Malor  SbeneMr,  an  Bplacopalian 

Tory,  841;  pro-atamp-aot  candidate 

for  aelectman,  1766,  defeated,  84»-4 ; 

elected  fence -Tiewer  and  Bonre: 

hlghwaya,  846;  861 : 


er  and  Bonreyor  of 
:  Judged  inimloal 
1777,   868 ;  m  ef 


to  popular 

peatilence,  1776,  868;   871; 

aelectman,  1792,  901 

MQler,  Bamuel,  of  Milton,  father  ef  Rer. 
Sbeoeier,  627. 

Miller  family,  of  Bplaeopal  ehuioh  aft 
Bralntree,  632. 

Milton,  John,  hia  aonnet  to  BIr  Hany 
▼ane,  873;  Hugh  Petera  walkawlth, 
at  Cromwell*a  funeral,  876;  cited, 
886:  880,  476,  671-2,  702,  710;  hia 
worka  in  houaea  of  colonial  gentry, 
806;  806,941. 

Milton,  Maaa.,  717,  902.  988. 

Milton  Falla,  1664,  bridge  acroai  Nepon- 
aetat,673. 

MUton  Hill,  aite  of  flrat  water-power 
mill  in  Maaa.,  669 ;  671. 

MIuute-m«n  of  Bralntree,  1776,  867. 

Miraclea,  Puritan  opiniona  concerning, 
600. 

Miahawom,  aite  of  Charleetown,  161 ; 
within  the  territory  granted  to  Old- 
ham, 217 ;  the  brothera  Bpragne  aet- 
tled  at,  271 ;  they  name  place  Charlee- 
town, 218 ;  288. 

Miaaouri,  bridge  at  Bt.  Louia,  aeroaa, 
668 

Mitchell,  Mra.  Zerriah  Gould,  deaoend- 
ant  of  Maaaaaolt,  104,  note. 

Modealy,  Mary,  disciplined  by  Dotehee- 
ter  church,  1681, 764-6k  nott, 

Monatiquot,  atream,  auppoaed  to  be 
aame  aa  PhUUpa  Creek,  61 ;  160, 166, 


206;    868;    6^,   683;    ferry  i 
liahed  aeroaa,  1636,  672;  1644, 
bridge  aeroaa,  678;  content' 
flah  in,  1736, 831^. 

Monckton,  Lord,  removal  of 
by,  641. 

Monell,  Rot.  WHUam,  minlater  of  con- 
gregation aouth  of  Neponaet,  868. 

Money  in  Maaa.,  Marcity  of,  1776,  864; 
1780,  880 :  882,  983et»eq.;  892. 

Monhegan,  Denner'a  riait  at,  1619, 26; 
Banndera  of  Weeaagnaaet  goea  to,  on 
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IfffrHl,  WiUaaa,    Ckorck    of 
dMVjrwM,  eoMM  »it^  Bobart  G«flv» 
to  »rv  Eii«la^  142;  143, 144, 
fa  «haff«i  «<  Will  HI  lift.  151;  eoa- 
tiwwd*  jTtttf  tten,  IM;  retorM  to 
fia^lMd.  UfC ;  his  CWMT  iB  Vew  Km- 

U9,  IflZ. 

Mattmiitf  at  PI jaoath  aai  WMH^WHt 
iafaaiMof  1<&3,  77. 
atChulMtovB,  1«^,  23^7. 
flt  Ul— ,  lG-/»-aO,  'ZA,  234,  MO,  Ml. 

Morton,  Marcoa,  OvTeTvoc  of  Mmb.,  ▼«*• 
forotgiimej,  MA,  M7;  M8,960,9CB. 

Mortoo,  Nathaniel,  a    uaotfooof  Ttinaii  } 
Morton  aa  munlerer,  l€9. 

Morton,  Thonaa,  probably  one  of  Alt- 
drew  WeiAoo'ii  |»rt7, 1GZ2,  56, 57 ;  .W, 
163,  164,  note;  hia  ratam  to  Enc- 
tond,  162:,  (;-J ;  cornea  with  CapUui 
WoUaatOB  to  N'ew  England,  1634, 163 ; 
bia  lore  of  nmUtre,  164 ;  172 ;  ciUtioiia 
from  Hew  England  Canaan  oonoarainf  j 
Now  England,  164 ;  tta  efaarm  for  bi^^ 
166;  wttlea  at  PaaMna««Mit,  166; 
bailda  a  booae,  167 ;  hia  Inilueuoe  in  , 
aottlement,  1G26,  168;  opposed  to  Um  , 
•bandonnwnt  of  the  enterpriae,  <6. ;  bia  { 
etanmetor  and  biatorjr,  169 ;  aecuied 
ef  BHirder  in  itm^nA^  ifr.  /  refarded 
n  profane  man  at  njrmoath,  ib. ;  175 ; 
deacribed  bj  Ooremor  Dudley  in  a 
letter  to  the  Counteaaof  Lincoln,  168; 
n  Church  of  England  man,  170,  note/ 
regarded  a  martyr,  170-1,  note  ;  hia 
reireto  and  debaucberiea  at  Merry 
Mount,  170,  noU;  a  aportaman,  171, 
172,  175;  a  genUeman  of  CUfford^a 
Inn,  171 ;  hia  moral  character,  172 ; 
▼alue  of  bia  New  England  Canaan, 
ib. :  hia  former  life  in  London,  ib. ; 
frtota  to  obtain  eommand  of  Paaeona- 

Kit,  1G26,  174;  no  mention  of  Wol- 
m  in  New  Kngliah  Canaan,  ib.; 
noU:  espela  Fitcber  from  Merry 
Mount.  176;  hia  objeeto  in  America, 
namae  Mttleraent  Ma-re,  or  Merry 
Mount, it.;  May-day  reveU  1627,  176- 

S  J  « *•  ?^T^  "'» *>*»  •on*  *o'  <*•»<»» 
17H-9 ;  183 ;  hia  account  of  Wemaffua- 
■et  hanging,  79-«l ;  cited  aa  to  fear  of 
BUndi»h  by  the  Indiana,  103 ;  do- 
acrlbe*  John  Oldham,  184  ;  216  ;  hia 
■ooount  of  the  Lyf  ord  and  Oldham  ap- 


^«na        9D8;praaaertBiinBng|Hd«nai^i> 
;ST        tremnjminrb,2M;e— pm^p-e*^ 


agilMi  tlm now,  ib.;  wm 

oott^i  peliey,  «5-«;    fl" 
him  for  vtolatioa  of  trade  ic 


far 


to,l 
to  acnR 

ton 

icsn, 


311-2 ;  pot  in  the  atocka  at  Chariaa- 
iown,  243;  amift  to  SncUnd  in  tka 
abip  Handmaid,  O.;   Ui   bonaa   at 


Meny  Mom^tbonaed,  du;    to  ' 
eovnt  of  bw'Blny,  244,  new,  *"  »^ 


lEnf^and  for  luaarrnit, 
246;  Ua anwato  in  1028 and  1630. dia- 
cnaaed,  244-GO ;  Ua  iidtenma  at  Wbft»- 
hall,  260;  committed  to  Jafl  ial^ 
tar  on  arrival  in  Ei^and,  A-*"^ 
noU;  a  letter  to,  from  0«tsea,0|i«oM 
by  Winthrop,  268;  otaten  the  eaaa  of 
fiiiUp  1Utcttff,2S0;  neeonnt  of  alhfr 
of  Bbdicott  and  BateUfT,  261 ;»  «!^ 
neaa  for  Oorgaa  in  hU  attain  npoB  the 

Maaa.  Bay  charter,  1632,263  e<  «?•/ 
263,  268,  275;  leporta  the  ioeeem  of 
Oorgea*  aeheme  for  colonial  gov**^ 
meet,  277 ;  the  eatabliabment  a<  rvju 
commiaaioii  to  gOTem  New  Bngl«M« 
1634, 278,nof«;  oompfadnaof  Window 
to  Lorda  Commiariooefa,  282 ;  appolBt- 
ed  Solicitor  for  Deeda,  1635,  284:  b^ 
letter  to  Jeftvya  commmicatad  » 
Winthrop,  1634,  285;  295;  the  ^ 
nounoemento  of  Ua  letter  eonilnoMj 
286 ;  canaea  quo  warranio  to  be  fllM 
in  King*8  Bench  Cout,  1635,  againjt 
a.  Bay  Co.,  291 ;  reauttof 


log". 


297,  300;    in 


Oeoife  Cleere,  901,  344 


',Xffi- 


V 
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bj  GoTfM,  1687,  a08 ;  807 ; 
dgm  ohartar  of  dfey  Oorriiiia,  311 ; 
BoMiailioii  ol  Mev  SDfluh  Csduo, 
m.94S;  litoTebitioiMtoCh>rgM.Ma- 
44  ;  WtMlMd  to  PwrllamMiUry  tAA% 
in  dTil  war,  S44;  raappMnat  Pljm- 
outh,  i6  ;  arolda  Boatoo  macUtimtM. 
ifr./  rtm  «k  Plymouth,  wintar  of 
1G43-44 :  fOM  to  Mftine,  1644,  and 
to Rbodo  blMid,  346;  MmmoiMd  bo- 
fon  Court  of  AMiatonUof  Maaa.  Baj, 
1644,  ib.;     ■ 


brought  Malnat  him,  346-6;  ImpHa- 
onedand lliMd,3l8;  Mat  to  Bngland 
•ftar  yoar*s  Impriaonmaoi,  360;  di»- 
oomfort  in  prison,  361 ;  ezpefianoea 
oo  ooaat  of  Maina,  1627.  ib. ;  hia 
atofy  anbaaqnaot  to  1641,  343-61; 
364;  bad  nama  givan  to  Marry  Mount 
ragkm  by  hla  ooeupatkMi,  34>4;  auo- 
oaadod  by  WUliam  Coddingtoa,  hi 
owuarahip  of  Mt.  WoUaaton,  M6; 
682 ;  Edward  Oibbona  hla  oompanion 
at  Mt.  WoUaaton, «». 

Mount  Anbom  street,  Cambridge,  464. 

Mount  Dagoa,  Merry  Mount  ao  called  by 
Endicott,  211. 

Mount  Deeert,  drawn  at  Greenwich, 
1623,  by  Or  Robert  Manaell,  139;  Tla- 
ited  1622,  by  Captain  Squab,  232. 

Mount  WoUaaton,  Famonageaiit,  Chick- 
atabot'a  plantation  at,  If;  named  for 
Captain  WoUaaton,  162;  167;  aflaira 
of  the  colony  at,  anmmer  of  1626, 174, 
and  note ;  name  changed  by  Morton 
to  Merry  Mount  or  Ma-re  Mount,  176 ; 
Mdtion  relatlTe  to  Weaaaguamt  and 


poaition 
Thompai 


npaon'a  laland,  193;  within  the 
territory  granted  to  Bndloott,  211; 
224,  240,  ^  244,  260,  321,  363;  Gen- 
eral Court  orders  its  annexation  to 
Boston,  1634,  366,  583,  661,  668.  669 ; 
bay  front  in  1634,  assigned  to  Godding- 
ton  and  Quincy,  366;  ownerahip  of 
property  paaaea  from  Morton  to  Cod- 
dington,  646;  grant  of  land  to  Ed- 
mund Quincy  at,  ib.;  Coddlngton 
sfiUa,  1639,  to  WiUiam  Tyng,  707 ;  in- 
herited by  Mra.  Tbomaa  Bhepard,  1661, 
ib. ;  bequeathed  t6  John  Quincy,  her 
grandaoo,  1709,  ib. ;  hia  houae  at,  681 ; 
701 ;  Edmund  Quincy  *a  allotment,  366, 
669,  700;  hmda  aUotted  to  WiUiam 
Hutchinson  and  John  Wheelwright, 
1636-7,  366.  and  note,  other  allot- 
menta,  163r>-40,  584  ;  585^  ;  aettlera 
at,  1637,  450;  476;  585;  farma  aet 
apart  for  Bostonians,  646;  land-title 
conflrmMl  by  Chickatabut'a  deacend- 
ants,  663 ;  chapel  of  eaae  established 
415,  603,  Wheelwright  appointed  min- 
ister, 416-17,  436;  hia  fast-day  ser- 
mon, 437 ;  preaches  CoTenant  of  Grace 
at,  475 ;  his  expulsion.  566,  581 ;  first 
stage  of  Mrs.  Uutchlnson^s  Journey 
into  exile,  536;  site  of  her  house 
tlmre,  636,  note;  ohuroh  eatabUahed, 


1689,  686;  to  be  purged  of  Antino. 
mian  hareaiea,  606 ;  imj  communica* 
tion  with  Weaaaguaaet,  1686,672 ;  628; 
John  Adama'  Chriatmaa  riait  to  Jolm 


Quinsy  at,  1766,  840 ;  petition  for 
town  inoorporatkm,  gnmtad,  1640^ 
687 ;  adjnatmant  of  daim  of  Beaton, 
686-9;  obaerratioai  of  British  ahipa 


from,  1776,  868 ;  686,  867  ;  John 
Adama'  embarkation  for  Engliind  at, 
1778, 961 ;  1004.  5m  Bralntree,  Many 


Mourt,  GeorfB,  dted  aa  to  BtaBdiah*a  ex. 

onraion  to  Boatoo  bay,  1621, 14,  note/ 

reaperting  Corbltant,  38w 
Munater,  AnahaptJata  of,  666, 667, 66& 
Muaic  in  churehea,  730-41 ;  atring  and 

wind  inatrumenta  In  Braintree  churoh, 

741 ;  ohoir  of  Quincy  meeting  hnnaa, 

906-7. 
Muater^fleM,  see  Training-field. 
Mystic  riTor,  visited  by  Btaudish,  ie21« 

16, 19, 159, 161, 218, 233,  236,  363. 

Nahant,  within  territory  granted,  1622, 
to  Robert  Gorges,  136 ;  its  pnrrhaaa 
by  Thonma  Dexter,  260. 

Hamaa  in  colonial  Maaaachuaetta,  indien- 
tivo  of  pure  EngUah  origin,  922;  aomo 
Frendi,  ib,;  of  alarea  at  Braintree, 
923. 

Nanepaahamet,  Indian  Bacbem,  16; 
Btandiah  riaito  hia  f oimar  home,  17 ; 
217. 

Nantaaket,  riaited  by  Gov.  Winthrop, 
1630;  aettlement  at,  1622,  183;  pur- 
chaae  of,  from  Chickatabut,  ib.  ;  1^- 
ford  and  Oldham  take  up  reaidenoe 
there  after  expuMon  from  Plymouth, 
190;  193,  229;  hi  1629,  231 ;  the  tem- 
porary  residence  of  Rev.  Ralph  Smith, 
230-1  ;  engageme  t  of  colonial  militia 
with  BriUsh  at,  1775,  861;  light- 
house destroyed,  1775,  ib.;  re«etab- 
lished,  and  again  destroved,  ib. 

Nantaaket  Roada,  867 ;  886,  froaan,  win- 
ter of  1779-80,  888. 

Nantea,  Edict  of,  246,  note. 

Narraganaett  Bav,  home  of  Maaaaaoit, 
1621,  30;  aoutbem  Umit  of  territory 
aUotted  to  Lord  Oorgea,  1636,  283 ; 
Blackstone  removes  to,  324, 346,  597 ; 
637 ;  Point  Judith,  named  for  Judith 
Quiiicy,  700. 

Narragansett  Indians,  not  affected  by 
pestllenoe,  1616-7,  4  ;  threatened  at- 
tack on  Maaaaaoit  1621,  32;  attack 
from,  feared  at  Plvmouth.  1622,  38, 
75;  dangera  to  be  feared  nom,  1623, 
102 ;  war  with  the  New  England  oolo- 
nies,  359,  828. 

Naaeby,  battle  of,  154,  313. 

Natick,  Maaa.,  property  of  Saltonstall 
at,  365. 

Native  American  poUtical  party,  968, 
961,  996,  1006. 

Naumkeag,  Indian  nana  of  Salem,  21L 
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&1    ?■«  MnSMsn,  vnii»W"»  tf  £<z<»>     SKcw 
yp«aB  •^fni>sn«*9C  tf  ■■■».  !«■»  rtitiiEn.     Sew 
MSII    'JKi     '*lL  ty     m  KIT  b^  a(C  . 
Sk-  >£  &4L  v^rrj  iriTtra  lir  znH»- 

%r-»un<    m.  KJsa.  Jabs  iZI,   Tl-i.         «C 


ruhfS  Ir^io..  U  E  ui  *  «ai    M»m. .  *¥JL. 
**-»•««.•  •t»»«fx.  hetkj£stm  %'jeiL  fwb- 


at  Or**^'«^.L.  Jhtfrt-   i    !'.^  !>->*, 

afMm^^  trwAtf  m  tn^ranL.  V£, .  G'Tff ' 

]».  1C>4.  /T^T ,  li«  dr«MM  f  jr.  IZ' . 
tktt  mn  .*  '•mtiTf  vf  Ax-tixxjabtaB  ovcitro- 
>*<»;  .«..  >7 ,  Pur,taai  <rf.  wlofit  tiir 
ffc'^l^  M  tt**-  btMU  of  U«  M»4  r7v«T»- 

■»»-Bt.  '^^^  <rr  •i'-y  ,  *\rnj  «*-  SK ;  m- 
tfKrak«rnjif«>  u  fsm..***  of,  0>-9.  i^ 
Wu^nttub  lA.  1C3T,  4M.  PirnUa  acC- 
tUritiMuX  «  bujBD»«>  euterf^iae,  5iQ0 ; 
Iv^  UtlMi  4#TiT«d  from  Ii^^am.  (Z» ; 
h\x'm  trtutUfUit  m,  GC6-€;  fratfy  of, 
0/i ;  710  ii<fltt««<Y  «f  ianbc-n  ia  de- 
v»l//fii»*^/t  fif,  71^-13  :  utiaaiM  or  me- 
rlui#i*<.-«,  710;  «l4FpeExl«Dt  cLaaws,  71f2- 
21  .  if.Mtfjfijr  ia,  7'^  :  a«Kiiir-bouae  in. 
732  '4'; ,  tr/wn  <MiikUytri«  dirrir^  from 
€M  VA.%UtA.  745.  f«>r^/  I73.>-41,  t«- 
Uri'/ua  r*'>i»xL,  749;  the  rharch  a  so- 
cial t^iiif.  7.V»  1  :  r»//t  lb«  mother  of 
cr»«t  w»Wi^r»,  7«>#  ;  iijfl.j*tK«  of  traio- 
utjrf^hi  in.  r/>.  ;  inflii'-mvr  nf  btIkjoU, 
T**"/,  J'/»>n  A'latiift*  r/piiii'>ri  a*  to  caai« 
</f  iMi<r ^«  of,  7:}.' ;  7M.  7H:i  ;  the  alav- 
mry  lutlntinf  jn,  7<J  'Y  J'j.  ;  miicTa- 
tUm  Ut  Califf/riii*  »ud  tlw;  WMit,  from,  ' 


SM.  XzB. 

dKtMB  «<  Mom.  B«.  5V :  hMaiay 
ewa*  HaH.i^.7Q:;  ffii   |p 


71&i 


ittwlif^uif  iBtempenooe  1 


HnD'a.  lfi3B«  ia  < 

ML 
If  ««  Hesioo,  SSL 
Xevport,  B.  L. 

BKk,  536;    fai 

point  of  csBlMrfailioa  for  Scv  T«i 

997;  Trinity  CboRk,  €21. 
Xcv   Somnwtahira,   aane  flf  8ta 

Gorges*  ptatiaca  ia  Maiaa,  301 ; 

liam  Ooma  MPohitad 

9«wfpapen,    daOj,    aot 
Qiiinry.  prior  to  1830,  80i. 

Newtown,  or  NeaKwae,  eailj  naMa 
Cjur>brid«e,  448, 453, 4S3 ;  deacribed 
Dudley  in  letter  to  Cooataas  of  Li 
crln,4M. 

Hew  Tork.  prq|eet  of  the  FOfrtea  for  a 
tlingia,46;  Morton  would  teva  bi 
vmolMtad  in,  225 ;  Bir  C. 
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prof«ot  of  a  refofe  la,  266;  HsTer- 
iw*s  ofllcfad  Mi^ioet  In,  336 ;  roate  to, 
trou  New  Bngluid,  66T ;  677  :  Tomp- 
•on  nid  KnowlM  at,  1642,  506 ;  Rev. 
Xdwmrd  Wlnalow  bariod  In  St. 
Oeorge't  Charch  at,  633;  pnyers  for 
King  at,  1776.  8627927. 

Hiantic  tribe  of  IimUiiiu,  war  with,  1663, 
828. 

NIebolaon,  Kdward,  manhal  of  Boeton, 
at  hanging  of  Quaker*,  660. 

NUea.  Samuel,  minister  of  Braintree 
Middle  Prednet  Church,  etttcks  Lem- 
uel Briant  la  a  sermon,  1749,  638 ;  of 
oommittee  on  Braintree  commone, 
1702,666;  740;  Stamp  Act OommtttM 
meets  at  his  house,  830. 

Ninlgret,  sachem  of  Nlantlo,  war  of 
1G63  with,  828. 

Noddle's  Ishwd,  fort  built  upon,  by  Sam- 
uel IfaTerick,  192;  Maverick  oom- 
pdled  to  remoTe  from,  1636,  to  Boe- 
ton,  288 ;  331 ;  Joaselyii's  account  of 
hb  entertainment  at,  331-2 ;  deeded 
by  Maverick  to  his  son,  334;  Vane 
and  Lord  Ley  visit  Maverick  st,  331 ; 
462. 

Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  town  schools  of, 
987. 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  route  to,  from  New 
Englsad,  697. 

Norman,  John,  fhMd  by  General  Court, 
837. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  religious  revival, 
1735,749;  mUitia  employed  in  Shays* 
rebellion  disbanded  at,  WS. 

North  Precinct  of  Braintree,  SM>; 
schools  In,  1700.  001 ;  incorpoimted  ss 
the  town  of  Quincy,  1792,  008 ;  meet- 
ing-house, 021. 

North  Quincy,  part  of  allotment  to  Wm. 
Hutchinson,  366,  noie. 

North  River,  Mass.,  88. 

Norton,  Elisabeth,  marries  John  Quincy, 
1715,  707. 

Norton,  Rev.  John,  third  pastor  of 
Hingham,  400,  no{€;  his  daughter 
marries  John  Quincy,  1715, 707. 

Norton,  Mrs.  Mftry,  gift  to  Braintree 
meeting-house,  737 ;  her  seat  in,  i6., 
738. 

Norton,  Rev.  ,  minister  of  Wey- 
mouth, 976. 

Nowell,  Elder  Increase,  of  Wlnthrop*s 
oolony,  23 ;  examines  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son, 602;  In  discussion  over  her 
speech,  C04. 

Nowell,  Samuel,  at  marriage  of  Daniel 
Quincy,  706. 

Noy,  William,  Attorney  General,  Eng- 
land, files  quo  tcarrnnio  against  Mass. 
Bay  Company,  1636,  201 ;  engaged  In 

.   ship  money  project,  206,  death,  ib. 

Obbatinewat,  sngaroore,  15 ;  visited  by 
Blandish,  1021,16-18;  10. 

Ohio  River,  Washington's  expedition  to, 
1764,  641. 


Old  Coloiiy  BaawM,  opened,  1846,  928 ; 
granite  raQway  fniiehlM  bought  by, 
027;  the  original  line  fai  America,  ib. 

Old  Comer  Bookstore,  Boston,  on  site 
of  Anne  Hutchinson's  house,  307, 
note. 

Oldham,  John,  oooea  to  New  Snriand, 
1623,183;  "  a  mad  Jack,"  184 ;  causes 
trouble  at  Plymouth,  <&. ;  with  L/- 
f ord  beoomee  centre  ol  Plymouth  dls- 
ooDtents,  186;  his  leitert  opened  hf 
Bradford,  ib, ;  his  disturbaftoes  at 
Plymouth,  186;  brought  before  the 
General  Court  for  oonspiraoy,  187  ;  his 
defence,  ib. ;  ordered  to  leave  Plym- 
outh,  188;  of  character  superior  to 
Lyford,  ib.;  reappearance  at  Plym- 
outh, 189 ;  rebukes  Plymouth  petmle, 
ib. ;  Is  imprisoned,  ib. ;  stays  at  Man- 
tasket,  190;  Ukes  Morton  to  Bi^ 
land,  207-8,  212;  200;  territory  con- 
veyed to,  by  John  Gorges,  212 ;  seeks 
employment  from  Mass.  Company, 
214 ;  his  character,  216 ;  his  dlfflcul- 
tles  with  company,  ib. ;  his  giant  con- 
tested, ib.i  outcenersUed  by  Mass. 
Company,  216-17 ;  settlement  made 
on  his  land  by  brothers  Sprague.  217 ; 
his  elforto  to  regain  his  title,  220;  re- 
turns to  New  England  and  settles  al 
Watertown,  221 ;  fooled  by  Morton. 
ib. ;  hU  efforts  in  the  proeeoation  of 
MarUm^ib,;  cause  or  hia  relaxing 
same,  223;  hIa  Influence  feared  by 
Company,  225;  232;  givee  informa- 
Uon  of  Morton,  249. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston.  238L 

Oliver,  Captain  James,  In  persecution  of 
Quakers,  1660,  406-0,  note. 

Oliver,  John,  elected  to  General  Court, 
1637, 480 ;  refuMd  a  seat  by  the  Court, 
ib. ;  electors  refuse  to  snad  a  substi- 
tute, i6. 

Oliver,  Thomas,  suggests  Anne  Hutch- 
inson's sons  be  admonished,  620. 

Oplnionists,  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  party 
called,  422  ;  fifty-eight  in  aU,  611. 

Orleans  shoals,  43. 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  Federalist  candi- 
date for  governor,  Mass.,  1823,  946-6. 

Otis,  James,  appointed  to  support  me- 
morial for  opening  law-courts,  1766, 
1830-40 ;  town-meetins  orator,  067. 

Ovid,  Art  of  Love,  read  by  John  Adama 
toMrs.Saril,806. 

Owen,  Ebeneser,  of  Braintree,  1600, 
"  Ills  distracted  daughter,"  726. 

Owen,  Ebeneser,  of  Braintree,  1690, 
goes  on  Quebec  expedition,  758;  dies 
of  small-pox,  f6.,  830;  his  widow  causes 
scandal,  760. 

Owen,  Josiah,  of  Braintree,  726 ;  1002, 
disciplhied  bv  church,  760. 

Owen,  Mary,  Cssane  woman  of  Brain- 
tree, 726. 

Owen,  Nathaniel,  Braintree  constable, 
1713,  626;  627;  substitute  in  militia 
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burt,764. 

Pepgrt,  BudmI,  dted,  702. 

Ptqoot  IndlftiiB  Dol  affeotod  by 
toaoe  of  1616-7, 4 ;  ■treii«th  of/l634, 
ib. ;  daofen  fearad  from,  1623, 102 ; 
troubiM  with,  on*  OMua  of  fatt-dfty, 
1C37,  437 ;  fear  of  trouble  with,  1637 ; 
461. 

— — ,  war,  men  fnmiabed  by  Weymouth 
in,  340;  Wilson  attend*  mlUtary  cam- 
piign,  468;  Boaton  ebureh-memben 
refuse  to  senre  In,  461 ;  termination 
of,  466;  460;  8cou(bton*s  return 
from,  470;  UnderhUl  serrea  In,  651 ;  1 
ffri. 

Ferklna,  Thomas  Handasyd,  funda  for 
building  Quincy  granite  railway  anp- 
pUed  by,  926. 

Pestilence  among  Mass.  Indians,  1616-7, 
1-4, 9-12 ;  among  Connecticut  ludiana, 
1634,  2-3 ;  at  Charleetown,  1630,  235- 
7 ;  at  8alein,  1G30,  240,  241 ;  at  Braiu- 
tces,  1775,  862. 

Feters,  Hugh,  347,  371,  372 ;  cornea  to 
New  XngSand  with  Bir  Harry  Vane, 
1636, 374 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  appoint- 
ed to  Salem  church,  rice  Roger  Wil- 
liams, 375.:  his  career  as  minister, 
id.;  aent  to  Bngland,  1641,  as  agent 
of  the  colony,  ib,i  sn-ves  in  parlia- 
mentary army,  ib. ;  his  services  as 
soldier  and  prsaoher,  ib.  ;  abuse  of 
Laud,  ib. ;  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I., 
ib. ;  walks  with  Milton  at  funeral  of 
Cromwell,  ib.;  trial  and  execution 
as  a  regicide,  376 ;  rebukes  Tane, 
423;  their  subsequent  friendly  rela- 
tions In  England,  425,  note  ;  at  exam- 
inaUon  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  426-8 ;  In- 
troduces Laud*s  practices  in  General 
Court,  446;  466;  at  synod  of  1637, 
470 ;  476 ;  at  trial  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
486 ;  glTos  eridence,  492 ;  cause  of  his 
bitterness,  498 ;  his  testimony,  494 ; 
browbeaU  Coggeshall,  496 ;  497  ;  ex- 
amines Cotton,  496  ;  testimony  under 
eath,  507  :  hi<  conduct  towards  Cot- 
ton at  trial,  514 ;  Joins  In  attack  on 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  after  her  oonfee- 
sion,  628, 529 ;  compared  with  Loyola, 
665;  Bndicott  his  mouthpiece,  672; 
577. 

Petersham,  Worcester  County,  Mass., 
926. 

Petfree,  — ~-,  captain  of  French  man-of- 
war,  befriends  Gibbons,  357. 

Pew  system  permitted  in  Braintree 
meeting-house,  1696,  736. 

Pliiladelphia,  the  southern  limit  of 
Plymouth  Company  territory,  1620, 
122 :  John  Adams  goes  a  delegate  to 
Congrem  at,  1774,  850;  he  returns 
from,  855:  letter  from,  1775,  858; 
869  ;  goes  to,  863 ;  865 ;  returns  from, 
1777,  886 ;  cider  sent  from  Quincy  to 
President  Adams  at,  686. 


PUUpILof  Spain,  MS,  nete;  model  of 
CharlM  L,  2for476,  661. 

Philln,  Indian  king,  836 ;  war  with,  6n, 
827, 828-9. 

PhlUips,  Geonre.  mfadaler  at  Wateitown, 
death  of,  1630,  237  ;  417 ;  not  under 
CoTonant  of  Grace,  427;  at  Mra. 
Hutchinson's  trial,  486 ;  Matb«r*B  no- 
tice of,  ib. tnete. 

Phippa,  Bir  William,  Oovatnor,  760 ;  in 
Quebec  expedition,  1600,  830. 

Pickering,  Bdward,  attempts  to  fatfoim 
Plymouth  of  Weatonli  expeditloa, 
1622,66;  67. 

Pierce,  Wllliaa,  tba  maatw  «f  ahip 
I^yon,  330. 

Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  Weston's  Influ- 
ence In  their  settlement  in  North 
America,  45-61 ;  their  amended  agree- 
ment with  him  for  aid  and  snppllea, 
1621,60;  their  flrst  ahlpment  to  him 
In  the  Portune,  ib.;  abandoned  by 
him,  61 ;  lean  the  way  to  Damaria- 
oove  Islands,  and  establish  a  atation 
on  the  Kennebec,  64;  at  Prorinoe- 
town,  1620,  125;  their  rmieptioo  of 
Tliomaa  Weeton,  147.    Ste  Plymouth. 

Pis<mtaqua  River,  settlement,  Thomas 
Weston  sheltered  at,  146;  David 
Thompaon  builda  house  at,  192,  829 ; 
Incresiaed  by  people  from  Winthrop'a 
party,  1636,  296;  Bir  C.  Gardtoer'a 
plans  of  refuge  at,  286 ;  300, 316, 363, 
364,  367;  Wheelwright  removea  to, 
482;  spttlers  warned  against  Undei^ 
hill,  564 ;  Underbill  made  governor  of, 
655:  deposed,  55G  ;  called  Dorer,  ib. 

Pitt,  William,  Lord  Ch.tham,  1766,  836, 
836. 

Plague,  me  Pestilence. 

Plmigh  patent,  or  Lygonla  claim  to 
Maine,  314;  sold  by  Cleeve  to  Bir  Al- 
exander Rigby,  314;  his  claim  aua- 
Uined  by  Parliament,  315  ;  344. 

Plymouth,  England,  Bir  Ferdinando 
Gorge*,  governor  of,  106 ;  reappointed, 
1601,  117;  01dham*s  return  to,  212; 
Braintree  privateers,  eenflned  In, 
1781,  879. 

Plymouth  Company,  England,  incorpo- 
rated 1606,  by  royal  patent,  to  Pop- 
ham  and  Gtorges,  118 ;  extent  of  terri- 
tory granted  to,  ib. :  exploring  par. 
ties  sent  to  America  by,  1606  and  1607, 
ib. ;  reorganised  by  Gorges  under  new 
charter,  1C>20;  121,  territory  granted 
to,  122;  jurisdiction  conferred  by 
in20  charter,  123;  assailed  by  the 
Tinrinia  Company,  1621,  126-7  ;  reoi^ 
ganized  under  name  of  Council  for 
New  England,  1622,  131. 

Plymouth,  New  England,  amaU-pox  epi- 
demic at,  1634,  3 ;  excursion  from,  in 
Boston  Bay,  under  Btandish,  18-18; 
Patuxet  its  Indinn  namft,  23;  visited 
by  Dermer,  1619,  28 ;  bud  allotted  to 
"t;   flrat  hanrest,  34-6; 
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on  tiM  ililp 
BpMfow  TiiU;  1622;  61 ;  fiS ;  WMton*s 
aellUh  pqrpooM,  66 ;  Us  projseted  ez- 
pedidoa  raportad  from  London,  66; 
67;  BngiateBtao  ramonfltrsce  with 
WMton*a  aetUora,  61 ;  Oreoue  dies  at, 

1622,  62 ;  aoTarity  of  wintar,  1622^ 
63 :  acarcitj  of  nroriaioaa,  (i6 ;  Coou- 
eil  protaafca  acataiat  Baimdara*  aztor- 
tiona  of  food  from  Indiana,  G7 ; 
alannad  bj  ratelafeion  of  plot  to  da- 
atayy  WBMtgnmnt,  74, 811 ;  oonatructa 
a  fort  for  def anoa,  74 ;  inaacnrit j  in 
dangar*  from  Indiiina,  76;  maaanraa 
takan  for  dafanoa,  1623,  7&-6;  mor- 
taU^  at,  1623,  77 ;  Phineaa  Pratt'a 
azMdition  to,  1623,  66 ;  88-9 ;  fort  of 

1623,  an  Indian  ita  ftrat  priaonar,  96 ; 
Ooremor  of,  ona  of  Bobart  Ooryea' 
Coundl  in  Naw  Bnf  land,  141 ;  Tbomaa 
Waaton  cornea  deadtuta  to,  1623,  147 ; 
proTided  with  meana  for  tr»da  at, 
ib. ;  Tlaitad  by  R.  Gorgaa,  148,  contan- 
tion  orar  Waatou,  148-9;  aattlament 
uaarly  daatroyad  by  fire,  NoTainbar  6, 
1023,  160;  paril  of  tha  colony,  ib.; 
Weaton,  raleaiad  from  arreat,  i^tpaara 
at,  154;  Morell  retnma  to  England 
froifl,  166 ;  aasiktance  raiidered  Oorgaa* 
peopla  at  Waasaguawt,  ib.  ;  not  a  good 
trading  atation,  159;  establiahment 
of  trading  aUtions  at  Hull,  on  the 
Kennebec  and  in  Connecticut,  160; 
Morton  at,  174,  note;  oooaidered  a 
profane  man,  1(}9;  flrat  Christmaa 
day  at,  1621,  180-1 ;  acandaUxad  by 
Morton*a  May-day  reveU,  181,  182; 
diitance  from  Merry  Mount,  191; 
coloniata  abstain  from  trade  in  flre- 
arma  with  Indiana,  196;  their  aUrm 
cauaed  by  Morton**  trade,  197 ;  num- 
ber of  iMople  at,  1628,  198 ;  meaaur«a 
taken  for  common  aafety  In  dangera 
feared  from  Morton,  201 ;  magiatratea 
admonith  him,  ib. ;  Morton  retuma 
to,  with  Allerton,  224 ;  240 ;  lU  proa- 
perity  inferior  to  that  of  Maaa.  Bay, 
2G9;  lU  people  caUed  Separatiato, 
322;  Tiaited  by  the  magiatratea  of 
Maaa.  Bay,  338 ;  TiBitadby  Tbomaa 
Morton,  314 ;  no  copy  of  New  Bngliah 
Canaan  there,  ib. ;  Morton  permitted 
to  remain  at,  345;  AUerton  ita  agent 
at  London,  1629,  to  aacure  a  new  pa- 
tent. 223 ;  character  of  the  people  of, 
364 ;  refuge  refoaed  Mra.  Hutchinson, 
636 ;  no  road  from  Boaton,  1037,  581 ; 
the  road  of  1639,  666-7  ;  road  of  1655, 
671 ;  reaidence  of  Isaac  AUerton,  598 ; 
66C ;  Its  size  in  1665,  671 ;  Judge  Bew- 
ail'* Journey  from,  1712,  679 :  John 
and  Priscilla  Alden  of,  714 ;  927. 

Pocahontas,  104. 

Point  Allerton,   14,    note;    named  for 

If*^  ^?2I^"^ '  propoaed  fortifica- 
tion of,  1776,  867  ;  911. 


Pointy 


Point  Judith,  Hamcnaatt  Baj,  i 

for  Jodith  Qnincy,  TW. 
Point  Shirley,  formarlj  ' 

Oibbona*  raaidonca  at,  3bs. 
Pokanoket  Indiana,  their   zagiom  23; 

24,  note;  28;  Sir  a  Gwdiner  takaa 

refuge  with,  25& 
Pole'aBjDopaia,  a faTOcita  book fnaeilj 

Naw  BngiMid,  301. 
PoliUca,  dSacnaaion  of,  in  Naw  1 


Pkdkwka  Bip,  Cape  Cod^ 

Pope,  Alexander,  772;  806. 

Popham,  George,  PraddaaA  of  Maine 
Colony,  diea,  11& 

Popham,  Bir  John,  Chief  Jnatioa  of  Eng- 
land, hia  effort  to  prevent  laaax  ia- 
anrrection,  106;  oonflned  in  Eaaex 
Hooae,  109  ;  acta  aa  apj  on  the  con- 
10&-10 ;  raleeaed  by  Oorgea, 


a  Judge  at  Baaax  trial, 
with  Ooi^  ^^/^^  ^7*^  Pf" 
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tento  for  Ameriba,  117-18;  be  i 
out  exploring  party,  1607,  118;  hie 
name  given  to  Maine  Colony,  ih,; 
death  in  1607,  ih. 

Popham  Colony,  ooaat  of  Maine  eatab- 
Ushed,  1607, 118  ;  it  braaka  ap,  1608, 
ifr. 

PopuUUon  of  aattlementa  on  Boaton 
Bay,  1627, 193 ;  of  Braintrae,  Bevoln- 
tion  timea,  870-1.  S%€  Braintree, 
Quincy,  Weymouth. 

Port  BiU  for  Boaton,  817. 

Porter,  Benjamin,  of  Braintree,  834. 

Porter,  Charles  H.,  at  Qnincy  town- 
meeting,  1887,  996;  fliat  mavor  of 
Quhioy,  ib. ;  his  comment  on  Quincy 
city  charter,  998. 

Porter,  Bev.  Jolm.of  Bridgewater,  Joine 
attack  on  Briant,  638. 

POrtamouth,  N.  H.,  territory  about, 
drawn  by  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at 
Greenwich  meeting,  1623,  139;  199, 
Walford  removea  from  Charleatown 
to,  336  :  636 ;  Henry  Flynt*a  journey 
to,  1766,  677 ;  787. 

Portugal,  trade  between  New  Bng^and 

Poatal  facilftiea,  lack  of,  at  Quincy, 
prior  to  1796,  803. 

Potomac  river,  the  aootbem  limit  of 
territory  granted,  1606,  to  Plymouth 
Company,  118. 

Powder,  aee  Gunpowder. 

Pratt,  Phineaa,  bis  journey  from  Weaaa- 
guaaet  to  Plymouth,  86-9,  681,582; 
remaina  at  Plymouth,  90;  98;  hia 
statement  aa  to  project  for  Weaton*a 
plantation,  130,  note ;  cited  aa  to  the 
persona  who  accompanied  Robert 
Gorges  to  New  England,  1623,  144, 
note  *  146. 

Pray,  John,  player  of  fiddle  in  Braintree 
church,  1812,  741. 
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Plrqp«r«ook  «f  Ctai«k«f 
BOdk  «f  GoaMOB  Fr^rs. 
Ptrnvera  for  tte  Kinf ,  ChiM  Cbmrah, 


ITTS,  SO,  »8;   at   Mew 

Tork,<k 
PnwifUMtiwi  toHt  Moaptod  bj  Yaas 

and  Cotton,  467. 
PnwiMiwiiiii  FaBa,  9BX 
Prioa,  bekieU  «■  doannee  of  Boaton 

Bay  of  Britah  ddpa,  1776,  868. 
Prioaa eomot  of  Boroliitten  time,  790; 

Tiae  oC,  1776»  861^ ;  808  i  ia  1780, 880 ; 

892. 
Primer,  Hew  fmlaail,  778-a 
Prinee,  John,  oiereacr  of  boya,  mnf- 

Imm  nwetiof -iMram,  738,  nole. 
Printiaf  praai,  none  In  Boafeoo,  1637, 

406. 
PriTateeri  of  Berolatton,  oat  of  Bndn- 

trae,  arr9;  ■enrioa  ei,  ib. ;  179S,  Qidn- 

ey  tiiwH  HMwitim  lagntotinne  to  pra- 

^«iit,906. 
Prhrj   CovneO,  JCngtind,  aoataina  the 

1620  FljaMMth  Company  charter,  125 


appealed  to,  for  rediem  bj  peraona 
panhhed fai  Mam.  Bay,  1632. 363;  ap- 
pealed to  by  Oorvea  for  abrogation  of 
iheMaM.  Bay  charter,  1632,  264 ;  re- 
f naea  to  comnly,  266-7 ;  2IJ8 ;  Jnriadic- 
tkm  of ,  fai  colonial  caeee,  270,  ita  inter- 
ference in  affaixa  of  Ham.  Bay,  1634, 
370;  275;  Ita  eetataUefameat  of  royal 
eommimion  for  New  Rngland  of  1634, 
iof]bai.E 


278; 


L  Bay  char- 


ter, 279;  petitioned  bf  Thayer  to  ooo- 
firm  hia  title  to  Brahitrae,  1692,  664. 

Proefannation  of  Jamea  I.  prohiMtfav 
trade  in  fir»«rma  with  Indians,  1622, 
105;  iU  authority  aa  law  diwaimed, 
902;  222. 

ProTidenee,  B.  I.,  466;  itiiffe  coach 
commnnication  with  Boeton,  1767, 
677 ;  route  f  nxn,  to  Hew  Toi^  ib, ; 

sas. 

Province  of  Mam.  Bay,  created  by  char^ 
ter  of  Waiiam  and  llaiT,  747. 

ProTincetown,  63;  Ibynnrar  at,  1620, 
12S. 

Prynne,  WOliam,  248,  note;  fab  poniab- 
■mnl  for  the  HkArio-lfaatix,  962,  and 
note ;  compared  with  that  oraered  for 
Batcliff,  9fe. 

Pbifanody  in  dnirch  ■errioa,  739-41 ; 
that  of  Qoincy  chmeh  diarnmetl  in 
acting,  907. 


Poddinpiton,  Ivory,  diedplhiad  at  A«»- 

PnHer,  Jamea,  of  Braintioe,  720. 
Pnget  Bound,  122. 

PuUen  Point,  now  Point  Shirley,  358. 
Poniehmenta,  Mam.  tow»eehoola,  938. 
Purchaaa,  Tlnnuu,  maniea  Mary  Orore, 

258. 
Poficatory,  a  eommon  name  for  pauper 

mttlenmnta,  722. 
Puritana,  foroea  in  England,  107 ;  lamx 

their  hero,  107, 116;  Qorgea  not  allied 


with,  142;  thdr  removal  tNM  Bi«. 

land,  faiflBBBcee  the  giuliii«  Mam. 
l'aaB>^o- 
!dbyhia^ 


of  tho 


Bay  charter,  272,  S74 ; 
iriam  to,  1637, 297 ; 
663;  adopt  their' 
Bible  aa  the  bmi 
mant,  382  «f  aa^. ;  aatifiaad  In  Hndl- 
braa,  81^ ;  contempt  for,  fai  Bfe«land 
after  Beatontaon,  SI ;  probable  effect 
upon,  of  proleet  for  extenaion  of  the 
cWeh  of  A^and,  1623,  142;  the 
Mam  Compamr  ofimpnaad  oi,  222 ;  l»> 
tolerance  in  rmioua  maHiiia  in  Mam 
1630,  230-1 ;  cuaTom  of  daya  of 
and  prayer,  237;  their  reU- 
itolatance  dieeuaaad,  ai7-9;  a 
peiawiuting  race,  574. 

Putnam,  General  larael,  764. 

Pym,  John,  member  of  PtettaamBtary 
Commimkm  for  |danfallwM,  315 ;  450l 

PynchoB,  William,  Aariataat  of  Wfaa. 
thiop'aoolo^y,  death  of,  1630. 237 :  241. 

Qnakera,  paraecoted 
406  and  note;  4I»-10,  note, 
51 ;  Mary  I^  Joina  Society  &L,  549; 
peraecuted  Inr  Bndlcott,  572. 

Quarlea,  Franda,  letter  to  John  Cotton, 
332. 

Quebec,  Cohmfad  ezpeditioa  of  1600  to, 
758,  760,  830;  capCvud  by  Wolfe, 
1750, 83& 

QoarrymeB  In  Oniacy  politka,  947. 

Qniney,  Ann,  dangfater  of  Denial  and 
Anna  QuiBey,  706. 

Qufawy,  Anna,  widow  of  Daniel,  ^vriaa 
Moem  Flake,  615.  678,  707. 

<|nincy,  Daniel,  aon  of  Edmund  3d,  aad 
Joanna  Hoar,  701 ;  fatlMrof  John,i6.; 
hie  anoeatry,  704;  706 ;  aurriee  Anna 
Shepard,  1682,  706;  707;  SewaU'eae- 
oount  of  amrriage,  ib. ;  Ua  children, 
ib.;  death.  1690,  •».;  hie  career,  707; 
hia  widow  marriee  Moem  Plake,  615 ; 
678. 

Qttincy,  Dorothy.  **  Dorothy  Q.,**  dangb- 
ter  of  Bdmnnd  4th  and  Dorothy  Flynt, 
her  deeeendanta,  606w 

Qniney,  Dorothy  [2d],  wife  of  John  Han- 
coek,  605:  her  marriage,  1775, 680. 

Qniney,  Edmund  [latT,  of  Aehnrch, 
Horthamptonahire,  Bni^and,  TOO. 

Qniney,  Edmund  r2d1,  bom,  1601,  died, 
1637,  and  wife  Jnifith,  Bngliah  Puri- 
tana, 700 ;  fint  of  faoiily  to  come  to 
Mew  England.  f6. ;  amamor  aft  Boeton, 
1634. 323;  proprietor  of  Mount  WoUaa- 
ton,  365^  646.  700,  704 ;  further  acqni- 
Bition  of  hmd,  1634, 683 ;  917. 

Qniney,  Colonel  Edmund  [3d],  bom, 
1627,  died,  1696,  aon  of  Edmund  and 
Judith,  hnaband  [1]  of  Joanna  Hoar, 
[2]  EUaabeth  [OooUn]  Eliot;  ' 
of  Daniel  aad  Edmund,  Ua 
700-1 ;  builder  of  manaion  at  Brain^ 
tree,  1686,  605,  619,  note,  680,  700; 
oppoaee  ereetion    of 
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-S.I      xw  ^fiow  9  -twcai.  ."«.   iT:*-* 

limits.      1.      -•M'l-      f.        "->.      "I"  Jfc-r— M 

■■■£  ^ir  IM  ny  2«ii^B(ioaft«^M0  air  «uo>         via 
9*>r^   tf  aw  A    Bit  a«iar    .'^^   kI: 


1^  9>4V  ffiWdJMiit  ^asrj      JL  s^urwj    ^nitira^    T-U  ;    feH 

9 ut  \t   "W-m^   ifni'.i.   -MiiCvr  tt  An- 

^kL  Kern,  ^^loa  1  taoM.  !;-*«§  »  friH«^  tv   rf  •iij  BaKSMCzafti^  i4is.  M«r     m 

Ma    irr    ^icaers    —a.    7» .     aer  <Hai^>;aBr«    if  sxji*  4<   gawryw<  1» 

Qi  .w^    ^  na.  «Ha  ^  Dmum  hm^   4:iaa.  tc«<L  at  M  «a.9  CaaattMEasA  ia  Ba»> 

fna«t.tuvuaer  V.»i>m-1.  T  "     |.  ahiiri  >€.  F^rxm*  rf  'J*  P*ik  cafiedL  •**. 

«f  B^rrvi.  !~  «*.  i«      mar-uifi*  vca  Qqiiv^.  ^«aa  \c^\  mm  «<  aattan  «f 

iiiwai  ae  Kmsc  VM.jitf-A.  if*:.  ~  "  Vuk?.  JvLsa.  vitft  of   E*BHa4  ^ 

IM    ynmift    mrr-t'^^   7fT->.    kaa    ^*  "••* 

Z'Ji     am  '^wtA'  '*^^».  I*  aiHMf  J^c  aarf  >a«teA.  her  ^eaBoadHi  ■■■<• 

g;*^  C*  V..«ra   i<   <fuir7.  'II.   >H.  nca  a  ftrvaj^  T-A.  FstaC  J«Cck.  S»- 

^T^tmtM   f   »iM  »••*«    mB.l*.«.  'ic— rs  Ba«.  aaBatf  for  her.  O. 

i  IA  <r.JV^'  A-iAMiL  a       Si  sura.   -^  fr-aiT-  '-'vtoa.  •■■  «f  JJh^  Til :  4*. 

hM  »jaM  -f^,   ami    -d  5««   £i-«^.iarf  cumb  <*^  ^   rmirihli.  I75<^  #S: 

fi>«ti7.T:7     -itl  i^  fUm^hn.Wm^  arr»9<a.     1777.    £9S;    prnMca    aw 

ii«Va  *uaft.  T!^     feM  fnwe  aaAaewa^  BnJiCrw   ^iiy  JLet  MMtiBg,  IT<S» 

«*  ,  7  vr.  '.f  B<r&.itri^  «-arvA  ccm-aus-  <!/ .    17^.    riaetai    siiKlBaA.  »tf; 

1^.  IT/.  y«1  .  ami  !ra>  77%.  aC«i»i-  hnrf  ft  Ri  Milm  C— itfcwf  Sii»> 

<»|  '^  y^rt^aa  V  hat  loa  at    uaf  i  ate.  ty.  I . . 4. 'Jt^ .    itiiii    Bri— af  BiiliA 

17'A.   »jr^:    iu«  bat  epygirMre  ac  aft-pa.  177*^  ««^;  dK.S7:  tana  piM 

U/v-wMMCi^.  ::!>(.<».  i ^«a  Ala.Tia  at  St^smrj,  «B2. 

4'^&ju    tea   wvca.    C^nataLMl»    17w  .  <)iuhr7.  Sa«r   4^  a  ^l^ir  «<  ^NffiA 

7'*)    Mf^.    Mn.  B-<.iwxr4  CnKA   aaa  Ciwt*.  7jO. 

ffvaftVU.ior^.Vr.  VH .  '•17.  <ip£-w7-  S»ai«H.  aCattafaai  at  !■■■■ 

<f..'^r-  M.-^  <'' '"•  l*'^  mrwthamd  bf  ««  admiaaaoa  to  the  her,  175B,  78B;  « 

J  .fcn  A  lk.'AA,  7  K  m  Tory,  dnvea  to  exfle.  §54. 

<|i.  r^7.  i'lwaJt    'i<^  aoa  of   Edcucsl  ^^ary  lattu-j, « 

4»f..   awl    Ix<rrkfty   Frrt.  mna^   for         aa^vt  la  5«w ^ , 

b.«  fTsarif^r^  riyat,  »/6.  7"J;  ae-  of  EfAvmfwl  chaich,C£;  69ft    typaa 

tft.riA  «<^.ta  by  cafAore  of  Spaiuali  of  c^LiuAi  geaftry,  716;  davesowMd 

tr»'vnn  w..p,  7'C.    tuj  ^ojot  hi*-,  at  hr.  C^jrt .  Mr*.  Ri— ad QuiTy'a feaii i 

Br%.bTr«e,   t*.  ;    fn*wi  of    FraBklln,  aj'.  I7'V».  CT-* ;  drvalTa  ririt  a<»  ITU, 

7'H;  ^rrm  a«  C'«&ra,*^iO^  of  Mana.  C:3 ;  »>0.  701 ;  view  fraa  toHfliaa  «■ 

Fr*^nrh  War.  «/y  ;  ht»  aon  Jftuah.  Jr.,  th^  bay.  1*10. 

t//      of  f>m.iT.  tt«^  OD  tAva  fonuBAoa.  Qn.ncy  E»y  JfHaed  aa  flwHIi'a  aa^  5; 
17  V.  r>ri.  ]7M.  rT«a  Aft  J  4  >.'ian  for  •      C  r.  m  katabot*a  ulaatelirwi  o«.  U;  2:!; 

B't.ntrM^  niiMlA.  t'TI:  aw  n^V  of  it,  m.litary  operatMaa  ha,  1775,  0f»l-S; 

f.T'f .    C'il'iMl  of    huflolk    KcnokRit,  /^bn   Adaaa  saOa  taai,  to 
•(a,   cheaan  to   taaa   the  faaiaa  a.      \r»A,  W6 ; 
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]lHCh,177<,88S-7; 
9M. 
QDlacy  Point,  61,  Mfa; 
Qttiiicy,  town,  dto  of. 
Field*  •*  OBlmood  witbin,  14,  Mte/ 
within  th*  territory  Rnntod  to  Robert 
Qoffvw,  tSl^noU;  Mortoo*s  Pmmo»- 
gMdt,  106 :  lite  of  WilUufi  Hutchin- 
■on*!  IMNIM, 696, note;  ite  looordo  of 
Willivn  Coddincton,  M6;  EdmnDd 
QnlB07*s  muMton  at,  679,  680,  701 ; 
Jodah  QaincyH  dwelUnf  on  Hanoock 
lot,  703;  new  iplrlt  oi  the  afo  in, 
6M^;  raMltoBoekoa,673;  chanMter 
in  esrir  foan  of  oontgrj,  741 ;  nir- 
▼iTal  of  oid-tinie  teTome,  iwM ;  prior 
to  1830,  daHj  pnpon  not  reodVed  at, 
80ft;  Utile aoeiMtomedtercndli«, 805; 
8S7;  raliffioiia  dev«lopnient  in,  944. 
Am  Bralntroe. 

1792,  North  Prednet  of  Brafaitrae,  in- 
corporatod,  600,  642,  747,  003 ;  named 
for  John  Qoiney,  701, 004, 906 ;  stronc 
partf  for  name  of  Hanrork,  904; 
aniafl-poz  hoapitala,  906 ; 

1798,  aotion  to  pieaerra  national  nen« 
traUty,  906 ; 

1812,  town-reoorda,  Toid  of  notice  of 
war  of  1812,  910 ;  ite  militia  not  taiaer- 
▼Ice,  ib. ;  alarm  on  reported  anival  of 
enemyat Scitoale, 911-12 ;  joint acUon 
with  Hlngham  and  Weymouth  for  de- 
fence, 912 ;  ita  eontilbiitlon  to  eocpen- 
lea  of  war,  ib. ; 

1826,  oelehration  of  Ja|y  4^  182^  920 ; 
day  of  Jolin  Adama*  death,  ift.;  J.  Q. 
Adama'  reflecticna  on  Tiait  to,  921 ; 
Granite  Railway  buQt,  691 ; 

1860-6,  war  of  RebelUon,  961-4 ;  Gharlee 
Franda  Adama  ite  oontrilMtion  to 
national  defence,  9G1 ; 

1888,  diaenadon  of  incorporation  aa  a 
city,  996-7;  princlplca  of  diartor  of 
1888,  998-1000;  terma  of  charter, 
1000-3; 

1889,  Janoanr,  beoomea  a  eity,  1003. 
,  BaryuMr->ntNind,  ita  oondit 

prior  to  1809/906-6;  title  to,  conveyed 
to  town,  906. 

,  GhoTch,  1792,  690;  1792-1800, 

Anthony  Wibird,  miniater  of,  642-3 ; 
1800-48,  Peter^  Whitney,  miniater, 
643-4 ;  change  from  orthoaozy  to  Uni- 
tarianiam,  648;  Mra.  Joaiah  Qoincy'a 
aecoont  of,  741 ;  1824,  church  becomea 
Congregational  Bodety,  748 ;  increaao 
of  memberahip,  1639-1738^  ib.  ;  renew- 
al of  oorenant  by  membera,  1730,  ib.  : 
Other  religiona  aocietiea:  Gongregm- 
tional,  990 ;  £pi«:opal,  ib.  ;  UniTeraal- 
iat,  ib.;  ETangellcal  Congregatioiial, 
ib.  ;  Methodist  Epiacopal,  ib.;  Ronuoi 
Catholic,  981-2  ;  granite  quarry  given 
by  John  Adama  to  proride  material  for 
n  new  meetlng-booae,  1822, 919 ;  Uni- 
▼eraaliat  meetinf-hooaa   boUt,   1832, 


"S3 


Oreenleaf ,' 917 ;  town  ex- 
to  1792,  912-16; 
taxation,  1816^29,  912-13;  iu  publio 
debt,960,972:  dvU  war  taxation,  r*^ 
1790-1886,  967. 

,  Indnatriea,  ahip-bnOdinc,  i 

granite  qnarriea,  994-4,  their  value  to 
the  town,  927-4;  development  of  tan- 
■eriea,928;  ahoeoMking, 929-30 ;  the 
town  under  induatrial  influeneee,  930i 
change  hi  ite  budnoaa  character,  aol^ 
aeqnent  to  1830,  946  ei  Mf .  /  oocupn- 
tiona  of  hihahitant*,  966. 

,   Librarlea,   Chriat   Chorch,   Ita 

library,  804;  John   Adama*    library 
'     [ueathed  to  town,  804;  920;  free 
'    Ubrary  eatnbliahed  ISn,  940-1 ; 
Memorial  Hall,  library  building, 
942. 

,  Panpen,  1792,  panpera  warned 

to  leave,  723 ;  care  of,  pat  up  at  auc- 
tion, 729 ;  expenae  for,  prior  to  1820, 
730;  anpport  of,  014,  916;  917,  918; 


bequeat 
publiol 


» bnilt,  1816,  906. 

,  FoUtical  characteriatica  of,  945 

«i  aeq.  ;  ooataita  in,  A.  ;  a  Federallat 
town, 909;  TOto  of, 916;  party  politico 
fa^  916-17 ;  faBHoeoco  of  tho  ahoemaker 
hi,  947 ;  anpport  given  to  Know-No- 
thlng  party,  968-9;  ofleot  of  labor- 
unions,  1887,  968. 

,   PopoUtion,    689-66;   1810-30; 

916 ;  1866,  966,  character  <rf  commun- 
ity, ib.:  1866-86,  964^;  1876,  964; 
1886, 966,  mote ;  ite  foreign-bom  inhab- 
itants, 1876, 986;  of  granite  viUage,  928. 

,  Post-oOlce,  eatabUahcd,  1796, 803. 

,  Schoola,  776-7:    1812-M,  913; 

1827-75, 983-^ ;  Aoidemy  founded  by 
John  Adams,  911. 

,  Social  life,  609-721 ;  character 

of  inhabitants,  916;  settlera  prior  to 
1800,  of  pore  strain  of  Xngliah  blood, 
922  ;  Xngliah  names  in  incorda,  923  ; 
alien  inf  udon,  94Art  teq. 

,  Temperance  reform,  960 ;  1838, 
ardent  spirite  provided  for  town  labor- 
era,  792 ;  people  opposed  to  temper- 
ance, 1840, 976. 

,  Tovm  Hall,  burnt  and  rebuilt 
temporarily,  906 ;  site  of  new  one,  ib. ; 
the  permanent  building,  918 ;  acene  in, 
pictured,  969. 

I  Town-meeting,  refuaea  to  au- 
thorise vaccination,  1809,  90G;  ite 
protest  against  privateering,  1793,  ib.  ; 
regulatea  toDIng  of  bell,  907;  buys 
bass-vtd  for  meettng-honse,  1804, 
906-7 ;  manamient  of  church  affairs, 
907 ;  psalmody,  <6.;  salary  of  minister, 
908 ;  church  music  discussed,  A.  /  ad- 
ministration of  government  under, 
916-18 ;  development  of,  918 ;  966  ef 
mq.  ;  causes  derangement  of  public 
business,  971  d  mo.;  reform  caused 
by  J.  Q.  Adama,  2d,  1870,978,0' 
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>Vw*v«i  not  -bi  *  'catak,  >iJ}. 

jC'     :^V     Jlv      w  n^ng.t.»  iC 

T\g:mtm     I^»-i:v«     ^.      ua 
IU«w.n..    tAwnri^    hiii'fif  rj  id  Waam. 

;'■>  T'^.  i-A. 

>V/  >^*'.. -5/: 
U*..^;,^*  f»  r;„|t^  ficstM.  lV/#-6.  «T. 

%^Atr'j\^  ^mi^i%,  \0maA  11— la,  h  eolo- 

lUyt'  ,^»'*,  nt^aaitm,  at  ChwiDC  CroM, 

ft^*-!!.  l/^'inoM,  of  BraintnM,  724,  KIS. 
|Uv»-r«*i«  »/  ij«  iBtrr«lttp>d  in  Pyhimwit, 

IT',7,  M*,  7. 
lU-tttmi*  Mi rtliffoa,  V«v Coflaikd,  173&- 

41.  T*'-* 
JUv'/luU/iVj,  war  of,641 ;  M2 ;  BrBiotr«e*s 

IffiroMoity   frrmi   tr'Mhk  in  tirue    of, 

K/7  ,  ITM;  *W.ti/*fi  iU  ftr»t  fttruinrb!  «»f, 

</f   KfiiArM.   Hf A  '^ ;    tUfUruMtm    af U>r 
177^;,  io   MMMchUMtU,  fim  H  Meq.; 


14^ 

B'j««^je  Cjumw  1C3».  408  aai  M«r.- 

Rfrtt^Ltt,  Fnmot.  31T. 

K#>fr«n.  io*a,  riwwiilwii   U.  ft.  V^ 

giTiM  Caihoftca,  ■»  tolmMS  oi,    ia 

Maa«.   c^Mtcr.  1€91,  M4;  931;    ~ 

Mms  aud  ai  Qnmcf .  A. / 

«r  Cfaorck  ai.  <»nejr,  SC 

gfomtfi  of.  A. 
BoBe,4:i'.^^;  967;  989. 
Bow,  BriiiA  f riieato  aaiaai  is 

barbor,  1669,  81& 
Boaer,  Jaacs,  24,  wCe. 
BoMtfcr,    Edwmid,    AairtMl  of  Wm- 

tbrop's  cokmj,  death  of,  1630. 237. 
Bouni,  «««•  of,  1591,  106;  Gargm  ak, 

313. 
Bowe*B  Wliarf ,  Boston,  784. 
Rowley,  Maaa..  G77 
Roxhurv,  acttletneiit  lOO,  238;  334,  SSS* 

633,  :^,  536,  72B,  636 ;  oa   rooto  to 

Canbridffe,  fraa  Boatoa,  4H;   Mia. 
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HntohlBMM**  tQloiini  aik,  16S7,  BOO; 
US,  001,  1719,  noted  for  ito  whooU, 
766b 
Bosboiy  NMk,  071. 


Boval  OoBuniMlon  for  fovamiaf  Nov 

fafliirt,  16M,  277  ef  Mg. 
BoiTM  memor  qiwHon,  163S,  In  Mmb. 

Rojru  prockmotloiM,  105, 202, 222. 
Rwggliiii,  John,  of  Bnlntrao,  772 ;  821. 
Rom,  OM  of  oolonial  timoft,  786  ti  sea, 
Bopert,  Prinoe,  at  Long  A«bton,  313; 

847. 
BoMoU  fMnUy,  Sir  Ferdinnndo  Oorgoo 

Bobbotli.  llmite  of,  doAnod  bj  Qmmnl 

Court,  883. 
8M!bom*t  Knon,  Clilokatabo(*a  roridonoo, 

15. 
Bmo,  Malno,  Mat  of  WlUiun  Oorgw' 

gOTommont,  308. 
BocbeToroU,  Rot.  Henrr,  368. 
Bagmmore,  John,  aon  of  NaaapaalMaMt, 

cooaonte  to   tha   aattlament   of  the 

btothan  Bpragna  at  Mlahawun,  217. 
Bt.  Botolph*8  Church,  Boaton,  England, 

309. 
84.  Croix  BiTor,  northern  boundary  of 

torritoiy  allotted  at  Greenwich  meet- 

faig,  1623, 139;  209. 
St.  ueorge*a  Church,  New  Tork.  place 

of  boxial  of  Bot.  Edward  Wioalow, 

633. 
Bt.  Oilea*  Church,  Edinborgh,  Laud*a 

Utursy  not  permitted  to  be  read  In. 

Bt.  Jaaea,  Court  of,  John  Adama,  U.  B. 
Minister  at,  888;  CbarleaFrancia 
Adama,  U.  8.  miniater  at,  961. 

Bt.  John,  New  Bmnawick,  Ia  Toor*B 
fort  at,  368. 

Bt.  Lonla,  Mo.,  bridge  aoroea  the  Mia- 
eoori  BlTer  at,  668. 

Bt  Petoraburg,  J.  Q.  Adama,  U.  8.  min- 
iater at,  900. 

Baleby,  lincolnabira,  Wheelwright*a 
birthplace,  368;  369. 

Balem,  Aaa  and  Usala.  oaaea  cited  by 
Winthiop  In  hia  iuatiAeatlon,  512. 

Balem,  Ifaaa.,  201;  the  ahip  George 
bringa  aettlers  for  Bndlcott'a  odony, 
1029,  217;  Morton  gaina  faror  with 
Gorgea  becauae  of  hla  oppooltian  to 
the  new  colony,  223 ;  the  famine  and 
alckneoa  at,  winter  of  1629-30.  228 ; 
the  Mary  and  John  bringa  new  aet- 
tlera,  1630, 228-30 ;  John  WInthrop  ar- 
rireal  1630, 233 ;  ftrat  reaidenoe  of  uaao 
and  Lady  Arbella  Johnaon,  234 ;  peo- 
ple of,  in  aevere  straita,  ib. ;  famine 
and  alckneaa  at,  1630,  240 ;  241 ;  of- 
fence committed  by  Ratcliff,  259 ;  hia 
affair  with  Endicott,  261;  northern 
Umit  of  territory  allotted  to  Lord 
Gorgea,  partition  of  1635,  283;  Endi- 
cott mutilatea  royal  banner  at,  'i87 ; 


B«T.  Qwtn  Budc*  at.  1684,  810; 
Edward  Oibbona*  conTerMm  and  anb- 
aeauent  dlaordeily  behavior  at,  8Bft| 
866;  nortbam  boundary  of  SunKwaa 
•     "        ~       1630,80: 


\n  Maaa.  Bay,  1630, 1 
flrat  emigranto  to.  called  Beparatlata, 
668:  666;  Mr.  and  Mra.  John  Adama 
drive  to,  1766,  677 ;  854. 

Baliabury,  Jamea  CecU.  third  Barl,  of  tbn 
Plymouth  Company,  under  charter  of 
16a0,  122 ;  hia  Influence  at  court  In 
behalf  of  charter,  124;  member  of 
Privy  Council,  auatalna  the  charter, 
126. 

BaltonotaU,  Leverett,  defeated  for  Con- 
1860,  by  C.  F.  Adama,  961, 


Baltonatall,  Bir  BIchard,  Aaalatant  of 
Meat.  Bay,  1630,  165,  241,  256,  maU; 
in  defence  of  ohaiter,  16%f,  265;  275, 
278, itoU;  282 :  of  the  Engllah  gentry, 
364;  hia  farm  ianda,  366. 

Bamoaet,  Indian,  9;  vialta  Plymouth 
with  Bquanto,  1620-1, 28. 

Sancho  Panaa,  149. 

Bandera,  Martin,  terem-keeper  of  Brain- 
tree,  787. 

Sandwich,  Maaa.,  31 ;  formerly  Mano- 
met.e9. 

Son  Franciaco  Bay,  California,  riaited 
by  Drake,  122;  City,  927. 

Banndera,  John,  in  command  at  Weam- 
guaaet,  1622,  62 ;  attempta  to  buT  and 
extort  food  from  Indiana,  66 ;  Informa 
Plymouth  of  hia  intention,  66-7; 
atrengtbena  the  atockadea  of  Weaaa- 
guaaet,  66;  warned  by  Bradford,  67; 
hia  periloua  voyage  in  Bwan,  68 ;  C9, 
76,  91,  96 ;  Thomas  Weston  Informed 
by  him  of  trouUea  at  Wesaaguaset, 
146. 

Saunders,  John,  Teatryman,  Christ 
Church,  Bralntree,  6^;  hia  galleiT 
aeata  ki  meedng-house  destroyed, 
1720, 736-7. 

Bassacua,  Peqoot  chief,  hia  acalp  brought 
to  Boston,  466. 

Savage,  James,  statementa  ooneeming 
Mary  Grove.  266,  noU  ;  aa  to  RatcliTa 
sentenoe,  26i. 

Savage, ,  at  Daniel  Qulnoy's  wed- 
ding, 706. 

Savage,  Thomaa,  attempta  defence  of 
Mrs.  Hntchijison,  520 ;  reproved  and 
ailenced  by  church,  620-1. 

SaviL  Benjamin,  Ueut.  Deacon,  821. 

Savll,  Dr.  Elisha,  824;  John  Adamtf 
commenta  on  party  at  hia  house,  1758, 
841-2. 

Savil,  Mrs.,  John  Adama  reada  Ovid'a 
Art  of  Love  to,  806. 

Savil,  NmI,  privateer.  In  Plymouth  Jail, 
1781,  879. 

Savil,  Samuel,  hia  gallery  seata  in  i 
ing-hoiise,  17'20,  730-7. 

SaviU,  William,  819-20. 

Savin  Hill,  Maw.,  15. 
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8uu»  riMtoiM  !■  lev 

UMOfjof  dwirattoa  of  tuwiawmi^ 

from  f oIkHMto,  814,  815. 
8*7  and  Hmjh,  Lord,  project  to  uiiitiMii 

to  Kov  li«bMl,  2»;  of  ftgHiww 

tVT  ooaaiaiioa  for  phmtartoM,  816 ; 

»  pfoprlotor  of  Goneelkiii»S74;  Sir 
^  Harry  V— to  ^—t,  Ik 
Bowborou|[n,  KsiiMi  331« 
Schmidor,  Johua,  «m  Afrioola,  Join. 
8el^>ianliip  h  Mml  tow  ■chooK  1879, 

SS7. 
Seboote,  proyfaioM  for,  aft  Braintraa,  723, 

724 ;  roor^MftlMd,  1790,  900-1 ;  infln- 

cooo  of,  ia  Mow  Bi«laiid,  766;  Mmb. 

Bay  law  of  1647, 766 ;  at  Qnincy,  913; 

ayrtom  at  Quiney,  1827-7S,  933-40. 
BchooMMwka  of  oolonial  New  Ei«laMl, 

778-80. 
School  diadpUna,  938. 
Behool-boaaaa,  7dO. 
School  imtnictioii,  781. 
School  laada  aft  Brmlatnt  or  Qaiiiey» 

546,  and  fio(«. 
School  Screet,  Boatoo,  rite  of  Winthrop*« 

booae,  1630,  239;  John  Stopheaaoii  a 

raaitlent  in,  1G59,  324. 
Scituat«,  Mam.,  338,  582,  911 ;  Orldley 

Bryant's  family,  dweilera  at,  926. 
ScoCchmao,  amigraata  to  Maaa.,  1651, 

923. 
Scotland,  dlsregardod  in  Bnfland,  163S, 

294 ;  interfarenoe  of  Laud  in  Church 

of,  297 ;  influenco  on  affairs  of  New 

England,  296  €t  seq.  ;  the  Leagoe  and 

Corenant,  ncned,  1G38, 304  ;  rabellioa 

over  Land's  liturgy,  306 ;  Qenerml  Aa- 

aembly  of  1638,  at  Glasgow,  ih. ;  iU 

aoTenteenth  oenkoiy  intellectual  eon- 

dition,  5G6. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Old  Mortality  dtad, 

438 ;  Woodstock  cited,  745,  note. 
Scottow,  Joshua,  account   of   Edward 

Gibbons'  conversion,  355. 
Scrooby,  England,  a  home  of  the  Sepa- 

rativts,  142 ;  John  Smith's  birthplace, 

369. 
Second   Colony,  afterwards   nymouth 

Company,  iuoorporated  1606, 11& 
Sedgmuir,  England,  battle  of,  705w 
Sensible,  French  frinte,  brings   John 

Adams  borne  from  France,  1779,  887. 
Sentry  Hill,  Boston,  269;    after  April, 

1633,  called  Beacon  Hill,  288;  Black- 

stone's  residence  on,  322. 
Separatists,  142;   Plymouth  people  ao- 

c-alled,  222;    alao  first  emigranta  to 

Balem,5C8. 
Sergeants,  of  Beaton,  refuse  escort  to 

winthrop,  1637, 461,  462 ;  proeecuted 

by  General  Court,  509-10. 
Bernions,  circulation  of,  in  manuscript, 

1C37,  45G. 
Servants,  articled,  brought  by  Captain 

Wolhuton  to  New  England.  1G2S,  1 62 ; 

oacried  by  him  to  Virginia,  168 ;  722-3. 


Jadge   Bill     1,  kmwam  troM 
B  to  Cambridge,  mi,  40;  tWK 

MoaPnm,! 
«Mr  MiUer  aft 


aft  QniMj 
679,680; 


of  Book  of  Com- 

1727,  629: 
of  CoL  ffilmiMwl 
Qnin^,  6M;  his  foMval,  1698,  701 ; 
Mrs.  Bdasimd  Qai^cy^  fuaral,  1700, 
678-9;  Jonmagr  froas  Hj—th,  1712, 
679;  winter  n aether  1716,  6BS;  mar- 
riage  of  Daniel  QoId^,  1682,  706; 
death  of  Mra.  Brattle,  Aw  / j 
JoteQniBeyap 


/jrfveaMra. 
;,7u7;  psalm 

, ,  3oafton,  739; 

kia  btaadar  ia  tanii«,  tk  ;  prayer  for 

poaoe  in  Braintiea  Middle  Predaeft 

drarch,  740;  741;  •■  dof  4gkta  la 

HMu«h,744. 
Bhakeapeara,  119,390, 587 ;  hlswockalB 

koMsea  of  oolonial  genftnr,  80S. 
Shannon,  Britiak   man-of-war,  ea|pif»- 

OMOt  with  U.  S.  Cheaapeaka,  911. 
Shawmut,  afterwarda  Boston,  167;  i»- 

dnded  ia  territory  granted  to  Bndi- 

cot^211;  239,268;  f 


Shaya,  Daniel,  his  rebellion  fai  Miaaa- 
ehnsetts,  1786,  893,  896,  896,  897,  89B, 
995. 

Sheep  Island,  Boaton  Bay,  Braintran 
men  drive  BritiA  forcing  parir  frtan, 
ms,  857. 

SbeAekl,  Lord,  210. 

Shepard,  Anna,  grand-danchter  of  Rer. 
Thomaa  Shepawd,  marnea  let,  1682, 
Daniel  QiUncy,  707;  2d,  1701,  Momo 
Flake,  615, 678, 706, 707  ;  John  Qniacy 
her  son,  ib. ;  death  of,  1708,  ik 

Shepard,  Thomaa,  minister  of  Cam- 
bridge, said  by  Mra.  Hotchfaiaoa  noft 
to  preiftch  Covenant  of  Grace,  ti7; 
aileuced  by  Land  from  preaehhag  in 
EngUnd,447;466;  at  Synod  of  1637, 
470;  484;  aft  trial  of  Anne  Hutcbhk- 
son,  487  ;  disaatidled  with  her  eonf  ea- 
Bion,  525 ;  in  her  farther  peraecntion, 
"^  '""  "^  hU  New  Bnglaad'a 
^  664,  note.*  hia 
William  Tyng,  707; 
m,  wife  of  Daniel 
;  and  of  Rev.  Moaea 
of   Daniel 


SI  mnaa,  dai«bter    of 

leriU  Mount  Wollaa- 
7tD7 ;  she  beqoeatha 

same  to  grandson,  John  Quiney,  tfr.  / 

death  of,  1709.  ib. 

Shephaxd, ,  fined  for  drinking,  XA, 

Sherman,  Goodwife,  her  qnarrel  with 

Captain  Keayne,  456. 
Ship-Wlding  on  Qoincy  Bay,  924. 
8iiii>-mooey  tax,  wriU  of  1035,  290, 296, 

296;  Engliah  Judgea  in  favor  of,  299, 

302,306. 
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BbMnri  Ctovaraor  WaUam,  nagUitt 

•leflikm  of  FmU  Dodtoy  »  ddflfato  to 

Q«Mral  Court,  706. 
Bhoonuiken  In  QniiMT  poUtloa,  M7. 
Bhoinalrti^  indnatiy  ai  QuiiuTi  92»-aO. 
BboAb,  Ids  of.  tooobad  by  ahlp  Bpar- 

lov,  1622, 68  ;  Morton  romOTod  from 

F1jmoatlito,1828,207. 
fihrmbocy,  Man.,    John  Adama'  ae- 

ooaHt  of  avoninf  at,  1774, 78»-ft. 
Shrimp  ^'"iSS^  Morton*a    naau  for 

8ldna7,BirPhilfa»2817. 

Bfawm,  Biahop  of  iDy,  Oommantariaa  of. 

In Ohriat OhurohllbraiT, QuiDpj,  804. 
Skalfeon,  Bor.  Samiial,  22& 
Bkotwarroaa,  Indian  aald  to  bavo  baan 

Udnaopad,  24,  fM<e. 
Btanj,  Jobn,  Bquanto  fai  bia  aanrlea  at 

London,  2S. 


Blavaa  ownad  at  Braintree,  923. 

SlaT»  -  trada,    Braintraa 
177S.866. 

SlaTary  quaatlon  bi  Quinpj  poUtioa,  965, 
966. 

Blaawlek,  origin  of  town-BMatkig  goT- 
ommant  traced  to,  980. 

Bloya,  Oorgaa  at  aiaao  of,  106. 

Small-poz  epidanilo  anMnur  Indiana, 
16834; S, 4;  pariodioal  apUamioa  of, 
oolonlal  tbnaa,801 ;  boapltala,  Qofaiey, 
1792,906. 

Smalt  Brook,  Bozbary,  238. 

Smith,  KUaabeth,  wife  of  Ber.  Winiam, 
dangbtar  of  Jobn  Qaincy,  motber  of 
Abigail,  Mra.  Jobn  Adama,  givea  a 
grandaon  ber  fatbar*a  nama,  711 ;  bar 
death,  1776,  863. 

Smith,  &r  Hugb,  bia  widow,  wlf^  of  Sir 
F.  Oorgea,316i. 

Smith,  Captahi  John,  deaertbea  Maamr 
cbuaetta,  1614,  4-6;  Indbm  attaek  on 
Franob  traders,  1614,  8;  19,  23,  45; 
oompared  with  Oorgea,  106;  oom- 
manda  expedition  tent  to  New  Eng- 
bmd,  1616,  119;  bia  antbmiam  f6r 
New  England,  134;  cited,  134<6; 
abont  Oreenwich  meeting,  1623,  130 ; 
bia  map  of  Now  Engbmd,  ib. ;  182, 
167, 163 ;  Panonageaan  on  bia  map, 
167 ;  month  of  Oharlaa  Bivar  inaoeo- 
rately  rapreaented,  231-2;  Scrooby, 
Kngbmd,  Ma  birthplace,  369. 

Smith,  Ber.  Balph,  not  permitted  to 
remain  at  Salem,  230;  takea  tempo- 
rary reaidenoe  at  Nantaaket,  23L 

Smith,  Totthnfai,  dted,  1006. 

Smith,  William,  miniater  of  Weynumth, 
bia  wife,  dangbtar  of  John  Quiney, 
711 ;  father  of  Mfa.  Jobn  Adama,  «.  ; 
and  of  Mra.  B.  Cranch,  904;  bia 
eboreb  burned,  1762,  748 
Stamp  Act,  841. 

Snake  in  Cambridge 
600. 

Social  rank  rule,  in  Harvard  catalogue, 
733 ;  in  meeting-hooae  aaata,  738. 


Society  for  Propagatifln  of  tba  Ooopal, 
London,  libruy  aent  to  Cbriat  Cbnioh, 
BraintroA,  1701,  622,  804 ;  aid  to 
church,  622. 

8onthampt<in,  ba^and,  the  Mayflowar 
loina  tba  IpeadwaU  aL  47;  diapoto 
between  Pilgrima  and  Weaton  at, 
1690,«.,60:  126w 

Southampton,  Henry  Wriothaolay,  Barl, 
aaaodated  with  Gcigaa  fai  expedition 
to  Martha'a  Tinayanl,  1614,  119;  of 
the  Flymontb  Company,  182. 

South  Boeton,  233, 910. 

Sooth  Church,  Boaton,  Judge  SewaU  Ita 

Soothoot,BiolMrd,amignmt  fai  tbaMaiy 
and  John,  232. 

Souther, ,  of  Brdnbraa,  914. 

Souther,  Franda  L.,  of  Quinoy.  killed 
at  Big  Bethel,  Va.,  1861, 962,  963. 

South  Precinct,  Bcalnferaa,  achoola  in, 
1790,901. 

South  Virginia  Company,  121. 

Spabi,  Ei^iab  axpedMon  agafaMt  FerroL 
1607, 106 ;  Toaaela  of,  oaptnva  Oorgaa^ 
expedition,  1606, 118;  270;  war  vHtb, 
276:  476;  trada  betwaon  Now  Aag- 
land  and,  606;  war  with  England. 
1718,  703 ;  Ueaaure  ahip  of,  oaptuxad 
by  Tankae  merchantman,  ib. 


Sparrow,  ahip,  aent  by  Weston  and 
Beanobamp  to  coart  of  Maine,  1622, 
51, 68,  69,  130;  arrival  at  Plymouth, 
42^,  02 :  lettara  to  tba  Pilgrima, 
brought  by,  68-3. 

SpearrNatbaniol,  of  Bndntrae,  720. 

Spear,  Samnel,  in  Braintree  reoorda, 
725;  bia  buane  aiator,  •».  /  726,  81S, 
820. 

Special  pTOTidencea,  PuritMi  belief  In, 
603. 

Spectacle  laland,  Boaton  Bay,  867. 

Spectator,  Addiaon'a,  In  booaea  of  eo- 


aentiT,  806. 
Speedwell,  aalla  from  Delft  Haven,  An- 

gnat  1, 1620,  and  jofau  Mayflowar,  47. 
Spenaer,  Wd'^^ifd,  990, 
BpiritHirfaiking  fai  colonial  New  England, 

786  e<  MO. ;  ita  afTecta,  791. 
Spiritual  JQIk  for  American  Babea,  by 

Jobn  Cotton,  a  oehool-book,  778-9. 
Bporta  and  gainea  in  New  England,  179- 

Sporta,  Bo6k  of,  by  Kfaig  JaoMa,  836L 

Sprague,  the   thrae   brotbera,    BiOph, 

Biobard  and  William,  come  to  New 

Si«Und  fai  ahipOeorge,  1629, 217 ;  set- 

tla  at  Misbawum,  ib. :  they  name  the 


place  Charleatown,  218 ;  addition  to 

their  party  under  Thomaa  Oravea,  ib. 

SpringfleULMaaa.,  property  of  Saltoo- 

Spring  Gate,  Boston,  238. 
Spring  Ijme,  Boston,  238. 
Squanto,  or  Haquantum,  Indian  of  Po- 

kanoket  tribe,  kidnapped,  23-4,  26; 

taken  to  Engtead  by  Darmar,  16VS^  26 ; 
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Stefji  JoMplit  dtod  Mto  •ffocft  cf  ittp> 
ntkm  of  church  vod  itata,  600,  note. 

Btoufhtoo,  laraal.  la  oonuiuuMl  of  the 
Man.  taroopa,  Peqnoi  war,  466;  per- 
mito  WlUon  to  retum  to  BosUm,  ib. ; 
ntunM  from  Pequot  war,  470;  api- 
pointad  Wheelwright^s  keeper  while 
In  MaMaehuaetta,  481;  494,  SH ; 
fraDted  Hcht  to  bridse  the  Neponaet, 
668.  670;  hU  mlU  of  1634,  668 ;  his 
widow  relieved  from  obligation  to 
maintain  bridire,  16B2, 670-1. 

BtooshtOD,  WilUam,  Deputy  Oor.,  hia 
death,  1701,  719. 

Strafford,   Barl    of,    •««   Wentworth, 


Strong,  Caleb,  FederaUat  goramor  of 
Maaa.,  909-10. 

Btrongbow  in  Ireland,  6S2. 

Btnartdynaatj  of  England,  omrthrown, 
817. 

Stnba,  Philip,  Kaj-day  in  England,  1585, 
182. 

Studj  hin,  Wmiam  Blaokatone*a  home 
In  Rhode  Uand,  325. 

Sndbnry,  Maaa.,  136. 

Suffolk  Gountv,  Maia.,  noted  for  free 
■choola,  1719,  766;  Intemperance  in, 
1750, 788. 

Suffolk  regiment,  ooromanded  bj  Ed- 
ward Oibbooa,358;  Edmund  Quincy 
r4th1,  colonel  of,  702 ;  Joaiafa  Quincy 
[latj,  colonel  of,  703;  Jolm  Quincy 
major  of,  707;  John  Oooch  takea 
colonelcy  from  John  Quincy,  1742, 708, 
715;  John  Adama  [Istl  declinaa  cap- 


taincy  in,  706,  715;   John  Marahalfa 

oealn,  717,  718 ;    Iti  character, 

called  out,  rebellion  of    1786, 


■errioea 

765 

897. 

Snlpidua,  458. 

Sumner,  W,  H.,  cited  aa  to  Maverick, 
329,  note. 

Sunday  in  colonial  timea,  803;  booka 
read,  H>. ;  John  Adama'  obeenranoe  of, 
806;  tedium  of,  ib,;  Sunday  law, 
Mao.,  803. 

Superior,  Lake,  122. 

SuperatiUon  in  New  England,  388-9. 

Surrey,  Barl  of,  hia  land  in  New  Eng- 
tend,  partiUon  of  1685,  283# 

SwaUow,  ship,  86. 

Swan,  Tossel  fitted  out  by  Weaton  for 
trade  with  New  England,  1022,  54  ; 
brings  the  main  part  of  hia  1622  com- 
pany, 68;  69;  retuma  to  Plymouth. 
▲ngiiBt,  1622,  60 ;  expedition  for  f ooa 
round  Cape  Cod,  62 ;  returns  to  Beaton 
Bay,  64 ;  eontinuea  search,  <b. ;  aban- 
doned by  Bradford,  65 ;  Indian  plot  to 
seise  her,  85;   90;   proTlsioned    for 
transportation  of  Weston's  iieople,  96 
146,  147 ;  selied  by  R.  Oorires,  160-1 
Gorges  sails  in,  spring  of  1624,  162 
rsatered  to  Weaton.  154. 

Swine,  Saxon  law  forbidding,  in  ohnroli- 
ea,  745,  note. 


Symmea,  Sarah,  wife  of  MoaeaFlflka,eQB. 

Symmea,  Zacihariah,  minister  of  Charlea- 
town,  doubta  Mrs.  Hutchinaon*a  ortho- 
doxy, 887;  476;  attenda  her  trial, 
486-7 ;  hia  eridence  at  trial,  492 ;  hia 
daughter  wife  of  Moeea  Flake.  600. 

Synod  of  1637  at  Cambridge,  467,  468- 


74;  queationa  oooalderedl>y»  ^72;  ita 
course  discussed,  662-3;  aeaalonsheld 
in  Cambridge  moeting4koaae,  485b 


Taft,  Ber. ,  nraaehea  in 

church,  June  2d,  1775,  860. 
Tanneries,  Quincy,  929. 
Tarratine  tribe  of  Indiana  not  affected 

by  peatlienoe  of  1616-17,  4 ;  Obbatin*. 

wat's  fear  of  1621, 16 ;  17,  24,  note. 
Tasao,300. 
Tattler,  in  hooaea  of  colonial  gentry,  806 ; 

800. 
Taunt,  WilUam,  In  Braintree  recorda, 

727. 
Tumton  BItot,  10 ;  286. 
TkTem  hifioanoe,  Ifew  England,  783  el 

eeq,;  800. 
Tkxatioo,  syatau  of,  aft  Braintree,  dui^ 

ing  Berolutlon,  882;  1780,  892;  1785, 

8S0 ;  in  Maaa.,  1786,  a  cwise  of  Sh^rs^ 

Rebellion,  895-6. 
Tax-Collecting,  dUBcultiea  of,  Braintree, 


Tax  colleetora  of  Braintree,  their  dtfB- 
eultiee,88e. 

Tai^,  Major ,  master  maater,  1709. 

720. 

Taj^or, ,  amomit  reoelTed  aa  select- 
man, 1828,  014. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  Preaident,  965,  966w 

Tea,  not  in  common  use,  colonial  timea,  </ 


England    cbnrchea, 


of, 


642;  860. 

Teacher    of    New 
f unotioiw  of,  606. 

Teachera,  Qnfaiqr  idioola,  support 
933-5. 

Temperanoe  mofmnent  in  New  England, 
786;  John  Adama*  efforU  in  cwiae  of, 
789-90 ;  at  Quincy.  976  et  «eo. 

Ten  Hills,  MedfoM,  Got.  Winthrop'a 
farm  at,  258,  364. 

Tennent,  OUbert,  620. 

Terry,  General  Alfred  H.,  in  capture  of 
Fort  FUher,  1866, 705. 

Teny  family,  Connecticnt,  deaoended 
from  Joanna  Hoar,  706. 

Texaa,  annentlon  of,  965. 

Thacher,  CoL ,  of  Bamafeable,  713. 

Tbacher,  Oxenbridge,  oommenta  on  CoL 
Thacher  of  Bamatable,  713. 

Thayer,  Ebeneaer,  hia  taT^m,  Braintree 
Middle  Precinct,  743 ;  834,  835 ;  dele- 
gate to  General  Conrt,  1766, 845 ;  dele- 
ffate  to  Boaton  oonrantion,  1768,  849 ; 
1774,  delegate  to  county  couTention, 
860;  not  elect4>d  to  General  Goorti 
July  10, 1775,  860 :  871. 

Thayer,  Bphraim,  G60. 
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«f   poor, 

,178$;  TZa. 
Tkqw,  OavL  PMer,  with  oeniB|f,)o^ 

eoloaU  anqr,  17S7,  896;  8n. 
Tkqw,  Bkhvd,  1682,  hia  diOa  obIot 


flUp,  66i^ ;  IB  ckM|«  «f  frouyflr  Mflt 
CB  PiiihwiialM  VQMl,  8»;  hli  oLv- 
Mttf  nd cmkili,  A.;  BialnbrM  dfa- 
■nowB  hit  bffl~A/ 

^aindi^h««A|riDC,€08;  «» 

IB    hlito>7 


Ihaomey  in  IKmi.  Bay,  6tS; 

foftilMd  bj  ekMtor  of  16n,  818. 
TboBpton,  DftHd,  Afant  for  Um 


fH6vBi«lnid,ie22,68; 
ptaB  <rf  emlgiatioD  to  Amerioa,  •&.  ; 
iMnti  firom  Trerore  of  Boaton  Bay, 
UO,  note/  ftroteota  Tboona  WeatoB  at 
FlaoBkaqu,  146 ;  UaeompUintacauMit 
kfiB,  a.;  TMted  at  Plaeataqaa  ^  R. 
Qorgw,  16M,  1S2;  firat  oecapaDt  of 
Bqnoitam  and  Fknn  School  lahuMl, 
191  ;  cooMa  a  tnraUor  in  1621,  tb.  ; 
ncaiTea  patent  of  faukl  in  How  Bng- 
land,  <fr. ;  wttloa,  1623,  ib.  ;  remoToa 
from  Placataqoato  his  idandln  Boaton 
Bay,  192;  title  of  Ua  Lriand  oonflmed 
tohiaaaB,193;  196,329;  Uawidowa 
faddent  at  SqnaBtiim  or  Thompaon'a 
Idand,a31;  842;  582-3. 

ThompaoB,  John,  General  Court  oon> 
Anna  hia  tttle  to  Island,  842. 

Thompaan*a  Uand,  Beaton  B^,  Stan- 
dish  aaehota  near,  1621, 13 ;  names  it 
Trerore,  14;  15,  20:  settlement  at, 
188;  withhi  the  territory  grsnted  to 
Bndieott,211;  the  rssidenoe  of  Darid 
Tbompean*s  widow,  821;  granted  to 
John  Thompaon  by  General  Goart, 
1648,  342;  sold  for  debt,  ib. ;  becomes 
property  of  Lynda  fandly,  1666,  ib.  ; 

Tloonideroga,  f oroea  from  Maai.  at,  17S8, 
836. 

TIsqnantnm,  me  Bqnanto. 

Tlthingmen,  oTsrseeri  of  boya  in  meet- 
Ing-hooses,  746. 

TiTerton,  Joseph  Marsh  mtnlstar  of, 
617. 

Tbbacco,  early  New  bgland  settiera 
propose  to  make  It  a  sUple,  219 ;  dis- 
like of  It,  of  Jamea  I.,  ib. ;  osed  aa 
currency  in  Virginia,  <6. 

TocqneriUe,  Alexis  de,  his  "Democracy 
in  America,"  813 ;  his  aoooont  of  town- 
meeting,  814,  966,  969. 

'tamoo,  Indian  gnlde  and  Inter- 
31;  brings  a  diallenta  to 
>  from  Canoniena,  85. 


teraflSSrslft 


■  itfir,  inS-llOi,  769 ;  hia  I 
&  ;  ftra-wood  for,  78^^ ;  ■ 
of  Harvard,  769;  a  pityiMan,  ib.; 
771,  772;  hia  chniBeter,  771;  tows- 
dark,  772;  his  aAolaiahip,  A./  hia 
progeny, &/  baried at Bosboiy,  ib.; 
a  poet,  ik;  773;  9a>L 


_ prodigia of  prUa,** 7»;  767. 

,  wleciplinad  by 


Braintree  church,  1639, 586 ;  ordained, 
—     lBi«th  of  pMtoffsts,  886;    Us 


eharaetar,  A./  goea  a  mlsriniiswy  to 
Tb^te,  164^  flflfr ;  shtewrecfcad,  668 ; 
driwB  from  Viigmia,  G69 ;  BMBtai  li^ 
Srmity,  601 ;  reiignation  of  prntorata 
and  death,  leBdTdu;  648,647;  hiaaoa 
school  nistwr  of  Brslntree,  771:  778; 


goeaohaptainto 

906;  Mather'a 


B  war,  1646,888; 
on,  896, 602;  1^ 
tecfc  of  thrift,  ib.;  buriad  at  i^ainef, 
A.;  964. 

Toiy  pafty  at  Braintne,  1 
comprised  in,  632,  840,  1 
gentry,  ift./ 862  ;peiseeutioB  of,  888-4. 

Town  meeting  govsrament,  inefldent  in 
Mema,  731 ;  system  in  New 
810-26;  nsiud  stBdy  of  ita 
origin,  818,  814-16;  improved  coDdl- 
tiona  under  charter  of  l»l,  819;  dur- 
ing Bevohitioo,  875, 876 ;  980;  ita  con- 
dition at  Qniney,  965  e<  so?.;  braaka 
down,  967  d  teq. ;  duration  of,  981  ; 
a  scene  at  one  pictured,  970. 

of  kaamehosetts,  813. 

Town  Biver,  Qniney,  GM. 

Towndiend,  Charles,  introducea  a  rev- 
enue UU  in  Partiament,  1767,  84& 

Trade,  reatristiona  imposed  on,  with 
New  Bngland,  182;  133,  note;  Plym- 
outh and  Wesssgusset  faMonvanleot 
for,  160;  stations  for,  e 
where,  «fr.;  between  New! 
foreign  countries,  697. 

Traders  on  New  Bn^aa 
Indiana,  1614-9,  5,  6,  7 ;  attacksd  Iqr 
Indhms,  8;  number  fai  BoaUm  Bi^, 
1628,197. 

Thrfning-lleld  nstem  in  ] 
ltafaiflnenoe,764. 

TfansoendentaUsts,  Mrs.  Hntchfaison, 
Vane  and  Wbeetwrigfat  fcMWuamers  of, 
436. 

Timvel  in  New  Engtand,  1641>t786, 67»-«. 

Treaty  of  peace.  United  Statea  and  Great 
BritainJ7SS,  893. 
rore.  WP 


TVevore,  * ,      -      . 

round  Boston  Bay,  1621,  hia  bum 
givmi  to  Thompson's  Ishmd,  14, 191 : 
58;  120:  comes,  1622,  to  New  nwlaad 
in  the  Fortune,  130 ;  informs  Weston 
and  Thompson  of  Beaton  Bay,  189, 
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%tle;  ghrw  Inlonniitlon 

Oorgw,  136;  137,  note. 
TrimounUin,  tint  EngUah  nane  of  Bo*- 

toD,  1630,  236;  268. 
Trinity  Charob,  Newport,  621. 
Trambull,  J.  Hmunond,  cited    m   to 

chuioh  di«miltiee  at  WciyiiMNith,  341, 

note, 
Ttacker,  Oommodoie  Bemoel,  U.  8.  N., 

of  frigitte  BoetOD,  886,  887,  361. 
Tally,  JM  Gioera 
TkmofOeniiuiy,theonrof  derhritlon  of 

tovm-Dusetiag  from,  814 ;  815. 
Tapper,  Lieut.  Colonel,  in  protection  of 

4iiiney  Bay,  lUrcb,  1776,  867. 
Turner, ,  Captain  of  Colonial  mHitie 

■tatlcned  at  Gennantown,  Maaa.,  1776, 

860. 
Tyler,  John,  Pre^dent  c<  United  Statee, 

908. 
1>ag,  Wmiam,  Boeton  merchant,  hays 

farm  at  Mount  WoUaaton,  from  Cod- 

dinoton,  1633, 707;  death  of,  1661,  ifr. 

he  Dequeatha  farm  to  Ua 

Mra.  fihepard,  <b. 

Underhill,  John,  Captain  of  train 
cornea  orer  with  WIntlirop,  661 ;  cm». 
tnraa  Gardiner,  266;  of  lira.  Hutch- 
inaon*»  faction,  662 ;  ligner  of  Boatoo 
remonatrance,  610;  proaecuted  and 
diaf ranchlnd,  ib. ;  hU  religiona  buf- 
foonery, 611;  an  <*  opinionUt,**  Uk; 
hlachancterond  career,661;  aairildier 
under  Prince  Maurice,  ib. ;  anawera 
General  Court,  ib,;  banlahed,  663; 
aaka  land  in  New  Hampahire,  661 ;  fol- 
lows Wheelwright  thither,  ib.,  664; 
chaxved  with  immorality,  ib.,663, 664, 
666 ;  his  reply,  663 ;  winthrop'a  ac- 
count of  hia  conduct,  663-C ;  authori- 
tiea  of  Maaa.  Bay  try  to  destroy  hu 
credit  in  New  HamndiiTe,  664-6; 
chosen  OoTcmor  of  Piscataqua,  656 ; 
writes  threatening  letter  to  Cotton, 
ib,;   Tiaita  Boston  and  confesses  to 


church,  ib,{  depoeed  from  go' 
ahip,  ib. ;  again  humiliates  umaelf  to 
Boeton  church,  667 ;  receiTcd  faito 
oommimion  again.  668;  resides  at 
Stamford,  Coon.,  iA.,«io<e;  remoresto 
Long  IsLuid,  N.  T.,  ib.,  note;  death 
at  Oyster  Bay,  ib, ;  668. 

Unitarianism  in  New  Bngland,  643;  at 
Quincy,  944. 

United  SUtes  Arsenal,  Watertown,  233. 

United  SUfces,  Axticlea  of  Confedera- 
tion, 1778,  uproTed  and  amended  at 
Braintree,  890 ;  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  1783,  893;  war  with 
Great  Britain,  1812-14,  909-12. 

Unlrersalist  Religious  Society,  eatab- 
lUhed  at  Quincy,  1831,  930. 

Untruthfulness  an  attribute  of  servility, 
796. 

Ursnline  Convent,  Charleatown,  de- 
stroyed, 932. 


Unia,  Am  and  Balm,  i_ 

la  hia  JiMtlfloatioB  by  Winthrop,  612. 

Yaodnafelon,  Quincy  rafnaea,  1800,  906. 
Van  Buren,  Martin,  nominated  for  pn«t- 

deacy  by  Free-Soilera,  1848,  966. 
Vaaa,  Sir  Henry,  1638,  at  nietinf  of 

Lords  Ooauaisaiooera,  804;  -hia  poai- 

tion  at  Court,  873. 


Peters,   his 

r,alao.HeD« 
to  church. 


Vane,  BIr  HeBryTmager],  an 
lied  Puritan,  372;  hia  court  influence, 
874 ;  aent  to  New  Baglaud  by  Charlea 
L,  ib,;  October,  1^  aged  23,  laoda 
at  Boeton,  373;  Hi«h  P 
companion,  374 ;  probably, 
ry  Flvnt,  608;  admitted  to  church, 
3i6;  1636,  concerned  in  reooaciliation 
of  Winthrop  and  Dudley,  377-9; 
choaen  goremor,  380 ;  aeen  In  a  Tiaion 
by  Mrs.  Hutehlaaon,  809;  one  of  her 
adherenta,  400;  anpporta  bar  in  quar- 
rel with  Wilaon,  411 ;  Ua  adranced 
religloua  teneta,  413 ;  anpporta  project 
to  make  Wheelwright  aaaistaut  minia- 
ter,  414 ;  oontroTeray  with  Winthrop, 
418-20;  loas  of  popularity,  419;  ra- 
adTea  to  retnm  to  Kngland,  420; 
conduct  at  meeting  of  (General  Court 
on  retiring  from  office,  ib. ;  TacUla- 
tioo  about  governorship,  422 ;  preaidea 
at  discussion  with  Cotton,  ^;  re- 
buked by  Petera,  ib.;  their  aubae- 
quent  friendly  relationa,  425,  note; 
not  in  qrmpathy  with  Wilson,  426; 
attacka  him  at  meeting  of  Jan.  1637, 
428 ;  hia  reUtiona  with  Mrs.  Hutohin* 
eon,  1637, 430 ;  name  Antinomian  mia- 
appUed  to,  436;  the  political  phase  of 
Antinomian  atruggle  between  Win- 
throp and, 436;  at  meeting  of  General 
Court,  March,  1637,  442-3;  leader  of 
the  Wheelwright  party^445;  proteata 
against  the  Judgment  in  wheel  wright*a 
caae,  445-6 ;  record  of  his  protect  ra- 
fuaed,  446 ;  447 ;  oppoeee  removal  of 
General  Court  to  Cambridge.  449-60; 
candidate  for  governorship.  May,  1837, 
451;  opposed  by  Winthrop,  to.;  at- 
tempts to  prevent  election,  466;  de> 
feated,  466;  his  halberd-bearers  re- 
fuse to  attend  Winthrop,  461 ;  General 
Court  prosecutes  them,  609-10 ;  elecU 
ed  delegate  by  Boston,  456 ;  election 
annalled,  ib. ;  reelected,  466 ;  attacka 
alien  law.  469,  note  ;  rex  usee  to  ait  at 
church  with  magiatratea,  461 ;  aa  gov- 
ernor escorted  by  halberdiers  to 
church,  462;  discourtesies  to  Wfa»- 
throp,  ib. ;  declines  an  invitation  from 
him  and  goea  to  dine  with  MaVerick, 
831,  462 ;  retuma  to  England,  August, 
1637, 464,  466 ;  lose  of  hia  support  ae> 
rious  to  Wheelwright,  466 ;  eifeot  of 
his  departure  on  Cotton's  position, 
469 ;  1643,  of  Parliameotarr  Commia- 
aicn  for  Plantationa.  816 ;  hia  charac- 
ter. 372;  dutaMsa  of  hia  writings,  373; 
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nar  Fpi  t  ifi  Ckiirc±. 
s  JBT'rcl*,  fisied  J.« 

pal  m  pi^.«T.  O* .  nimm*  lo  pat  tia 

tt     r7T«^  laad  for  CtniC  CSiCT'^tiJSk. 
▼»t«»nr.  aiiAiaK  of.  '  .i*4u  eX 

V#Tr«».  Ca.itA.  :^t. 

Tcrwkf..*^  ucatj  of  peacip.  Ttttcd  fir  ■in  ■ 
sfti  Great  BnUn,  IT^  «i^ed  at, 

T«»ti7  of  EoxisBd.  tbeorr  of  Vririfian 
of  t«>«rn'*t»»«'tuic  from.  "14.  *15,  *1«*^ 

TiiMS,  Bkuirl.  IMC  aficcted  bj  Indjan 
peMilcfiMv.  3. 

Tiriun,  Captain  John,  of  Braiacrw.  ^1, 
at td  ■«<€/  alltoned  at  Sqaantom,  1 « •», 

Tbitoo,  Thootta.  conAMitton  with  Braan- 
trw  oT«>r  liaij  in  MonatiquoC  BiTer, 

17*;.  <ji-4. 

Tirfrtnia,   Uermer  take*  refoipe  in  and  ! 
die*,  \ftAi,  'A ;  We«ton*a  aliip  Charity  ' 
foea  to,  m^l^lti,,  <il ;   Indian  maa»- 
ere  of  lOL".'.  74 ;  il/>bert  Gorgea*  ahip 
bound  to,  K7A  144-6:  151 ;  aome  of  I 
hia  coioniata  go  to,  151 ;  Weatoo  goea  ' 
to,  ib.;  163;    BaadeU  goea  to,  174; 
Lyford  remorea  to,  and  diea,  190 ;  to- 
baoco  oaed  aa  currencj  in,  219 ;  Mor- 
ton would  hare  been  unmolrvted  in, 
'£&',   280;    Bamuel  Marerick^a  TiiiiU 
to,  3:iO,  331  :  'S»d\  William  Torapaon 
aiul  John  Kiiowlea  f  o  aa  mlaaionariea 
to,  \[A'i,  507 ;  tli«ir  work  there,  5(» ; 
drivra  away  from,  ih.  ;  grsnta  to  Lon- 
don Companies,  G61 ;  John  Adauia*  re- 
ceipt for  inakliif  a  New  England  in, 
731',  704,  7M3. 

Virginia  Company  of  London,  Incorpo- 
rated by  royal  patent,  10U6,  117-8; 
opiMMea  the  1020  charter  granted  to 
Plytaoutb  Oompaoy,  124;   defeated. 


\em  ^K^mmk.131,  lia  akaM  of  ] 

aft  Otee»nith,  IttS. 

oMZ'a  I  liaai.  2M ;  aa  ^eat  m  efe. 
!■  If  Mmb.  Bay  ibartii.  274;  275; 
.iiiiaimiariii  froB  0«ifea,20;  2SC;, 
'  Yaae7,299; 


taK,Gearve,  hia  MiBtaiy  espe- 
«■  tke  Obio,  Ml ;  710.  7CB;  ka- 
f  oraed  ef  BritMli  Aaet  to  Boal«i  Bij, 

Mk;-7  ;    rrma  " 

for  kia  amy.  «T6 ;  87^  S79L 
WMhinctOB,  D.  C^  J.  <^  i*  ' 

at,  9:901 
WaaliinfetM  Street,  Beaten,  ille  Of  Wte- 

throp*B  bowe,  1630,  2»:  ilia  eC  & 

GibboM*  bowe,  35& 
WaahingtOB  teBiiinaniiii  ■iiiiiiiai.Ml,  97&. 
Watera,  Heny  P.,  Winthrop*a  iMp  ef 


aft  Leadea  bj,  61, 


1634, 


Wat^rtown,   MaaL,  U.  I 
233 ;  238;  SaltaiMfcaU*a  pctnerij  asar, 
365;  4M;  George  PhOliiia  paetor  ot 
cbuxehof,  486. 

Watta,  laaac,  hia  hymna  aotkoriaed  tai 
Brafaitree  cbnreh,  741. 

Webb,  Benjamin,  bays  int  Bnlntfee 
icbo<rf-bou8e,  774. 

Webb,  Jonathan,  619. 

Weld,  Joaeph,  giren  cwtody  of  Mra. 
Hutcbinaon,  fi08,  609;  liberafeea  her 
to  be  ezoommunicated,  516 ;  62&. 

Weld,  Rer.  Thomaa,  hia  deecriptioo  of 
Mra.  Hutcbinaon,  381 ;  her  career  at 
Boston,  399;  aa  to  Jane  Bawkine, 
400,  note;  public  contempt  of  Mra. 
Hutcbinaon  for  Boaton  preacbera, 
401 ;  423 ;  aaid  by  her  not  to  preach 
clearly  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  427 ; 
at  examination  of  Mra.  Hutcbinaon, 
Dec  1636,  426-8;   introdooea  LaDd*a 
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pcMtieM  in  Genanl  Coaii,  446;  ri- 
bDoed  in  BnglMid,  1631,  by  Uuid,  447 ; 
466;  aft  lynod  of  1687,  470;  476;  on 
Whoolwriff  ht'«  amanataUitjr  to  Um  law, 
4n,  note;  attends  trial  of  Mn. 
Hatchinaon,  486;  hia  ramariu  ooo- 
eernlDf  Iwr,  401;  hia  Oftdoaoa,  402; 
eaoae  of  hia  Utkernaaa  tovrarda  bar, 
493;  alteraiUon  with  h«r,  4B6 ;  eidlod 
aontotaka  ooth,B07;  maoe  hor  guar- 
dian aft  fioKbory,  800;  triaa  to  con- 
rlnoe  lier  of  orrora,  613;  Ua  oondnct 
at  trial,  &14;  hia  aatlafaction  In  her 
miafoftenea,  030,  aolt;  porpoaa  of  hia 
Short  atoiy,  063 ;  citation  fran  hbm, 
5(S3-4. 
WellL  Maine,  Wheelwriffht  nmovea  to, 

Wenapo,  Indian  Iddnapped  hf  Hont,  94, 
note. 

WendeD  famHy,  daaoendanta  of  "  Doro- 
thy Q.,'*  60&. 

Wentwortb,  Thomaa,  Kari  of  StraJIord, 
247 ;  not  oonnectad  with  the  poUey  of 
New  Itngland  aflaira,  273;  hia  oliarao- 
ter  aa  »  atateaman,  4b, ;  275 ;  propoaed 
a  member  for  royal  commiarion  for 
New  England,  1634.  277;  in  eorre- 
apondenoe  with  Laud  eoooemhig  Iro- 
huad,  1637, 297 ;  letter  to  him  ooncem- 
ing  tax  for  army,  296 ;  advocatea  ab- 
alataiing  from  war,  ib. ;  313 ;  liia 
Bcheme  of  **  Thorough,**  318-8 ;  570. 

Wealey,  John,  aeparatea  men  and  women 
In  meeting-nouaes,  733 ;  free  pews,  iJb. 

WewaguaMC,  Weaton*s  company  settle 
at,  61;  aite  identUed,  ift.,  nole; 
acarcity  of  food  at,  whiter  of  1622, 62 ; 
sereritj  of  winter,  1622-3,  63 :  iU  luis- 
eriea,  84-5;  ooloniaU  accused  bv  In- 
dfauoa  of  robbery,  64 ;  their  condition 
growa  worse,  66;  cliarged  with  ill- 
nsage  by  Indiana,  66 ;  Indian  conspir- 
acy to  destroyf  1623,  73  ?  roTealed  by 
Maasaaoit,  4b. ;  demoralisation  at,  76  ; 
acarcity  of  food,  77-8;  mortality  at, 
77 ;  treatment  of  Indiana,  78 ;  the  aet- 
tlers  punish  those  wlio  steal  from  In- 
dhma,  1623,  ib. ;  a  thief  hanged,  79 ; 
story  of  the  hanging  in  literature,  79- 
-        -    •  nawlth  f       -   - 


relatione 

dish  goes  In  defence  of  aettlera, 
90;  kills  Peckauot  and  Witnwamat, 
92-3, 196, 200 ;  abandoned,  April,  1623, 
96;  stragglers  remain,  104;  no  evi- 
dence that  Weston's  patent  ooTored 
site  of  settlement,  130,  nofe;  occupied, 
1623,  by  R.  Gorges*  colonists,  106, 144 ; 
its  diiiordcrs,  eanae  of  comphUnt  in 
Council  for  New  Kngland  against  T. 
Weston,  145 ;  news  of  troubles  at,  iwich 
him  in  Maine,  146 ;  duration  of  Mo- 
rell*s  stay  at,  166;  the  scene  of  his 
literary  work,  167;  fate  of  Gorgea* 
aettlement  at,  169 ;  not  a  good  trading 
station,  ib. ;  or  a  good  seaport,  160 ; 
the  aettleia  attempt  to  eatabliah  trad- 


ing atatloiM,  «./  168;  Woltiitcn*a 
oompaiqr  find  there  aomn  of  B.  Ooigea' 
people,  ICM.  165;  Oldham  and  Lyford 
exiled  to,  190;  popntotkm  of,  1627, 
196;  Morton oapliiNd aft, 203-4:  206; 
within  tenitory  giaatod  to  Sndioott, 
211 ;  tb#nald«ioa  of  Jeflraya,  1630, 
2BB;286;  atocy of  odgima  aettleta at, 
821  el  seq.;  oondttion  of  colony,  1634, 
a9;ltaB 


1683,339; 
changed  to  Wmooth,  1635,380-40; 
'  leg^  round  about,  ^8, 


387-42; 

changed 

wildnces  of 

864,    082;  maana  ef  ooMmnnioatioii 

with  Plymooth  and  Bootoo,  1687,  681 ; 

ferry    oomnumkatioa    with 

WoUaaton,] 


,1685,672.  Ass  Weymouth. 
eat,  Ohriatopher,  one  of  Robert  Gor- 
ges* OonneU  In  New  Bk^tond,  141. 

West,  Captain  Fraaeia.  commiaaloned 
Admiral  for  ooaat  of  New  England,  to 
protect  the  Mierlaa,  1622,1^;  141; 
Uttlo  known  to  hlatoiy,  186;  falla to 
control  the  Ushemen,  163;  Bqueb 
employed  by  him,  232. 

Weat  Indies,  Oibbooa  aoapeeted  of  I 
in,  857  ;  trade  tietween  New  Bn. 
and. 607 ;  ram  anppiled  to  N^wl 
land,  786. 

'  London,  109, 110. 

Oonfesakm  of    1613,  304, 


Han, 
trial,  112;  114;  316. 

West  Quinoy,  iron  worka,  6( 
agitation  of  1887, 988,  980. 

Weeton,  Andrew,  ^fj^P^y^  ^y  i^ 
brother  Thomaa,  16CB,  66;  hia  char- 
acter, 57 ;  hi  charge  of  aUpOharity,  60 ; 
retuma  to  England,  62 ;  70, 96, 163. 

Weaton,  Thomas,  bb  character,  45; 
Treaanrar  of  Merchant  AdTentnrers  of 
London, 46;  hk  asaodation  wfth  the 
FUgrlma  in  Holland,  ib.;  hia  inftnence 
on  their  destiny,  47 ;  ehartera  the  May- 
flower fai  company  with  Ouaimian,  ib. ; 
hia  mercenary  tieatmeut  of  Pilgrims, 
47-6,56;  ahaodoni them,  48 ;  expecta- 
tiona  of  retnrna  from  Plymouth,  48; 
reprorea  Bradford,  49;  Bradford*s  re- 
ply, ib. ;  demands  fhlfilment  of  i 
ment  with  Pilgiima,60;  dkaatisfi 
with  their  flnft  ahlproent,  A. ;  aban- 
donment  of  colonlata.  61;  aeparatea 
from  the  company  of  Merchant  Ad- 
▼enturera,  i&. ;  64 ;  aenda  out  the  Spar- 
row to  coaat  of  Maine,  1622,  51 ;  hia 
tradhig  acheme,  1622,  54  e<  aao. ;  hia 
natent,  130,  ncie;  aouroee  of  his  in- 
formation of  Mass.  Bay,  ib. ;  influenced 
by  John  Smith,  ib. ;  his  expedition  to 
Boston  Bay,  1622, 34 ;  hi  Sparrow  saila 
from  England,  130;  arrival  of  pion- 
eers of,  May,  1622,  42,  43;  arriral  of 
party  in  cliarge  of  hia  brother  Andrew, 
June,  1622,  ib.;  piloted  by  Squanto 
round  Cape  Cod,  ib. ;  hia  crew,  vaga- 
• ,  66;  interoepfta  olandaatine  kt» 
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f^<uw»  at  K.> ib-jii:!.  >t      r  *«  t/.  Vv^- 
yu.t*..  !<•       'roui^'VMO  wiL  tiw  IUUL11.T 

U«ir    V-w    VwVJL    11:.     hr^i—    lud- 
ir4r/ib<>'jt<^  Mjm^.  aiU  «f.  O.  tif^  ;  with. 

«nj  C<furL,  ^^t;  ii*ea  furuklxii  for 
P*»rMA  war.  l>r/;.  tfr. ;  the  Bw&bcr  of 
it<ju»ut«tit4.  l<»j«..  tt. ;  ■cirvg  ia  la- 
4«atf.  wv.  1(^'*.  **>;  road  U>  Dorcbtt- 
ter.  I'A^,  .'/M  .  ir«n  worlu.  GC  ;  ny^H- 
UiC'ltt'MM  a  powder  aagiTiftr,  7i3 . 
twrbt.  177J,  powdrr  ez|«'>d>-«.  i6.  ;  lU 
attitude  U/wsrds  iadmu.iy.ug  satttT- 
mn  Irotti  IkMUm  nota,  IT**'*.  M^,  ia- 
Mni<tuiu*  Uf  tU'U^pattm  to  Honum  <*oi>> 
vamtuniL,  17<V.  Ml^ ;  alann  troa,  BhtnUn  . 
f<^«4(iuir  IMTty.  177.>,  fv/T  ;  Mra.  John 
A'ljuua  ttttunyufi^  U>,  1<j5,  >«;3  ;  pro-  1 
viM'Mia  for  defenoef  war  of  li^VL,  *JVi.  \ 


•»4n«a,    4. 

44C.  Vai 

«i.';  w4   II  "gM      1  43:  4fiS 

dwfiofKia  to  jitid.  477 ;  ki 

GoHnl  CoKtL.  l^ZJZ,  457-C« 

■a  appeal  to  tiw  Kj^.  «:» ;  «» 


/f^^ 


-,  rhufh,  «staMubed,  1<^.  5MJ;  | 
turin'/ilt,    1<>V<.  'A¥t-l  ;    J'juepli  Mull. 
UitutKti^  itf.  'M6,Wt\  William  Smith, 
ritiiiiatT,  711, 717  ;  hi*  Stamp  Act  aer- 
uttm.  Ml, 

W^xmouUf  B«7  daflaad  on  8iiutli*a  map, 
5. 

W«vniouth  Fore-riTer,  Hiiat*s  Hni  on, 
■Ite  of  WaaMgttJMfrt,  CI,  note;  the 
Hwaa  moored  ftt,  Iti'A  fi5;  British 
DiMwyf'War,  with  foragiiiff  party  in, 
1775,  «67.  ^^ 


to  rM«aciIe  ! 

Wa«r«*a  rowrfirmi  4G9;  aft 
of  lt!;>7.471:  kia  tJMulapal  viewi  eoa- 
adend.  47.!^;  aot  wrf^iafil.  «i4; 
<iq>ii»gd  of  Co«toa*a  ■■pport,  O.  /  hfa 
frv«4s  fail  of  elfictkm  loaev  Cootof 
l(;:?7.47o:  doea  mC  aabmit  to  ^ 
of  BjwKt  t&. ;  I 
to  exile  him,  476 ; 
lav.  477;  ca 

Kor.  1€37.  479;  U»  adIwiMlU  amoaff 
the  deputies  opened,  Ou;  irf—  to 
acknowledae  errar,  480 ;  cku|^  «>th 
caoM of  diaanmoB,  ft6.;  bmusbed, 481 : 
refBM  aaylam  m  Blwda  Uaad,  539: 
reoioveato  Piaataqaa,481-2;  foDowcd 
bj  haa  fmuly,  April,  1738,  482;  his 
reaidenoe  at  Exeter,  482, 539, 581 ;  483^ 
489,  492.  503:  delodMl  by  Mra.  Hatcb- 
fnaon,  506 ;  .VIS,  51 1,514;  1G41,  remoiraa 
to  Wella,  Maiae,  539;  1G12,  hia  letter 
of  reeoadliation  to  Wlathn^,  540 ;  r»> 
fnaea  to  Tiait  Boston,  t^ ;  ICU,  ae^ 
of   haniihmmit  remitted,  A.; 


i 
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l«66,rafeaniatoKntiuid,642;  lUjaft 
nMt  .with  Hany  VMM, 643;  ranewi 
ntattaw  with  CioniwBU,  i6. ;  1668, 
ratanu  to  Boston,  <6. ;  iartidlod  min- 
{■ttf  aft  BiJUbuy,  H.  H.,  643;  16T9, 
Ua  dMtfh,  0.;  Ua  portialt,  644;  hia 
ehanotor,  644-6;  Ua  Iaatii«  loflaenoe 
■t  Koant  WoQaoton,  646:  jpreounor  of 
Chaiwliig,  640 ;  660, 66C666,  666, 670, 
606:  aanportad  bjr  Banry  FWnt  doilag 
h  nthmmlan  oontwrwiy,  600 ;  606, 648, 
94& 

Whig  party,  ooOmmo  oC,  16^  962 ;  tri- 
omphof ,  laklfcS;  dMdIna of,  866. 

White,  Biahop  William,  on  Morton  aa  a 
Ohnroh  of  wnglaiMl  martyr,  171,  note. 

White,  Richard  Grant,  746,  %oie. 

Whitolqr.  Torkahir^TSngland,  137, 

Whltofiald,0«orga,a»;  1741,  prea 
on  Boaton  Oonunon,  749. 

Whitehall,  London,  ooort  of  Oharloa  I., 
126 ;  meeting  place  of  Coonetl  for  New 
I  ]iorUm*a  inHuenoe  at, 


661 


Lof 


,138. 


priae  In  New  Bngland,  660;  raeaaorea 
for  goraniing  Maaa.  Bay,  projected  aft, 

•*  White  tnah**  in  America,  722. 

Whiting,  Rot.  Bamnel.  of  Lynn,  B. 
Tompaon'a  metrical  tribnte  to,  773. 

Whitney,  Peter,  ndniater  of  North  Pre- 
dnct  church,  Braintree,  1800-43,  643 ; 
hia  lalary,  693 ;  008, 944,  076. 

WlbiH,  Anthony,  1764,  oaUed  to  paatof. 
ate  cc  Bnlntree  North  Frednct  chnroh, 
641 ;  anpport  provided,  642 ;  ordained, 
^ ;  the  great  erento  daring  hia  pea- 
torate,  ift. ;  John  Adama*  c^pinion  of, 
ik;  693;  declinea  to  rename  North 
Piednet,  711;  762;  hia  Stamp  Act 
iermon,  841 ;  iU  of  peatOenoe,  1776, 
862;  hia  death,  1800, 648. 

Wiggfai,  Captain  Thomaa,  of  Wacatairaa, 
on  Morton  under  aoaploion  of  morder, 
160;  171;  In  defence  of  Maaa.  Bar 
eharter,  206;  Infonned  of  Bagnan'e 


WIgathorpe,  Kngland,  700. 

Wild.  Michael,  one  of  three  who  ftrot 
aplit  granito  with  iron  wedgea,  926. 

Wilkinaon,  Bare,  J.  <^  Adama  defeated 
bv,  1842, 968. 

Will,  Black,  l/pan.  Indian,  hnng  fat  mor- 
der of  Bagnall,  363b 

Wniard,  Samuel,  rloe-ptealdent  of  Har- 
vard, r^marka  on  death  of  John  Mar^ 
ahalL  720-1. 

Wmaid,  Samuel,  minlater  of  Deerfleld, 
MaaL,  aft  Daniel  Quinqr'a  weddfa«, 
706b 

Wniard,  CUmon,  of  Concord,  In  command 
of  Maaa.  forcea,  Indian  war,  1668, 828. 

WiUard,  Solomon,  Qolncy  graniteqnar- 
riaa  opened  and  developed  by,  99ft-4l 


William  m.  of  England,  Barclay  and 
Ohamock  plot  to  aamaainate,  1606, 
OSS ;  701 :  granta  charter  of  Prorinoe 
toMaaa.  Bay,  UOl,  747;  817,  818. 

William  cf  Onnge,  «m  William  m. 

WilUama,  John,  boanty-Jvmpor  of  the 
Berolatlon,  876L 

Wmiama,  Roger,  947 ;  writee  to  Wln- 
throp  of  death  of  Wmiam  BhMkatone, 
826;  Ledhfotd'a  ramazk  conoeming, 
866,  note/  anperoeded  aft  Salem  by 
Hugh  Petera,  876;  |ype  of  the  nd- 
▼anced  thinkera  of  hia  diM,  386. 

Wmoaghby,  Unoolnahlre,  ftigland,  80B. 

WDaon,  Rot.  John,  flrat  paator  of  Bea- 
ton Church,  370;  Ua  hooaeat  Salem 
ahared  bylaaao  and  Lady  Arbella 
Johnao^  1680,  284 ;  preaehea  aft  Boa- 
ton,  280;  goea  with  maglatratee  to 
Weaaaguaaet  and  Plymouth,  1682, 
838;  1^  holdii«  at  Mount  WoUaaton, 
W&jjkoU,  683;  oppoaea  appointmenft 
of  Wheelwright  aa  taaoher,870;  877 ; 
one  of  oommlttee  to  reconcile  Dudley 
and  Winthrop,  379 ;  Mn.  Hutchlnaon 
laaTca  the  church  to  avoid  hearing 
him  meach,  401 ;  her  diaUke  of  him, 
407 ;  nla  character,  «6.  /  hiadenunela- 
tiona  of  Robinaon  and  Stevenaon,  408 ; 
peiaecatlon  of  Quakera,  406-10,  note; 
hia  quarrel  '" 
atruj 
./  4 
Id  ti 

vlew_,    ,    

towaida,  426 ;  at  ex- 
amination of  Mra.  HutehfaiBon,  Dec 
1636,  426-8;  hia  arraignment  by  hia 
chnroh,  Jan.  1637,  428 ,  hia  conduct 
at  the  ohnrch  meeting.  420 ;  rebuked 
tnr  Cotton,  ib. ;  the  rdigloua  phaae  of 
alnmgle  between  him  and  Mra.  Hutch- 
imon,  488;  Wheel wrigtat'a  faat-day 
■ermon  taken  aa  adddeaaed  to  him, 
438;  hia  canae  eaponaed  by  General 
Cooit,  442;  hb  Deoember,  1636, 
apeech  approved  by  Court,  448 ;  dlfl- 
cuMee  with  Mra.  HutoUnaon  not  ad- 
juated.  May,  1687,  461;  468;  trieato 
catan  voters  aft  Cambridge  election, 
1637, 464 ;  membera  of  hia  ehuroh  re- 
ftaae  aervioa  In  Peqnot  war,  461 ; 
"  "     In 


411 


quarrel 
1-12 ;  hia 


with  Mra.  Hutehlnaon, 
hia  atruggle  to  preeerve  aa- 
7,  ib.;&Ii  418;  apeaka  in 
:,  held  to  oonaider  t)otton>a 


426; 


npaign  againat  Fa- 
quota,"  463 ;  retoma  from  the  war, 
486;  deaire  to  reconcQe  him  with 
Wheelwright  and  Cotton,  468;  hia 
eoncemiona,  400;  at  aynod  of  1687, 
470;  hia  Inlhienoe,  471 ;  480;  afttenda 
trial  of  Mra.  Hutohfaiaon,  486 ;  deteiw 
mined  to  canae  her  conviction,  ib. ; 
her  oUtooc  agafaiat  him,  480,  492, 
488;  Mna  in  attaek  on  her  of  Bea- 
ton ehuroh,  618 ;  denounoed  by  her, 
ib. ;  ■uataini  aungeatlon  to  admnnlah 
her  aona,  690-1 ;  humiliated  by  her. 
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•yriac  of  lOA 72;  em  Ua  of  HI-  ' 
MM.  73:  lMnM«C  ladtai  plot  to  4e- 
itrof  WeMigpMMt,  A. ;  reporto  the 
kinJbicof  PackMMt  and  Wiunraait, 
SB ;  evTias  wponM  of  Msmw  Bay  to  ' 
PHvy  Ocmoril  M  to  charter,  1<34, 28a ; 
daaeribed  bjr  MaTemk,2Hl ;  ezamxaa^ 
tion  by  Laud,  aad  inipruooaaent,  l€S, 
'iH^;  'JM',  Ilk  ^impomxum  towarda 
Mfirton,  344  ;  346,  iCO.  I 

Wifial'iw,  Kdward,  aueeaeda    Hmmut  ' 
Miiirr  aa  niuUtrr  of  Christ  Churrb,  ' 
Braintrea,    1704-77,    G31  ;    633;    hh 
U*M\Atm,    1774,  K7i-3;    firaa  «p  bis  < 
change.  >^V« ;  death,  178D,  and  pbce 
of  burial,  033. 

Winter  in  Hew  lagUad,  1G7,  482, 483, 
4H.'/. 

WbiChrop,  John,  hia  antral  at  Balen,  I 
IKMK  233 :  his  party  landed  at  Charlee- 
town,  IQO.  2M;  risiU  Nantaaket,  I 
June,  1  far),  233;  finds  tliere  Captain 
Bqueb,  with  the  Mary  and  John,  231 ; 
his  party  aufTer  frcMn  eipoaora  and  ' 
pestiVnoe,  'ZiT*.  240  i  bis  anoount  of  ' 
the  first  days,  'JSH  ;  his  colony  reduced,  ! 
ib.  ;  first  session  of  maffistratea  at 
Charlestown,  24^) ;  they  consider  Mor- 
ton*s  caan,  241 ;  banish  him,  242;  he 
finds  WilliMD  Blackstone  settled  at 
Bhewmut,  ICl ;  hia  references  to 
Blackstone^s  records,  144,  note,  156, 
327,  330 ;  remorea  colony,  by  aogRea- 
tion  of  Blaclmtone,  from  Charlestown 
to  Boston,  23H-9 :  322 ;  hia  reUtions 
with  Blackstone,  ib.  ;  the  frame  of  his 
howpi  removed  from  Cambridge  to 
Boston,  239 ;  posaesaed  of  an  Bnirlish 
warrant  for  arrest  of  Morton,  246; 
249 ;  Informed  of  the  character  of  Bir 
C.  Oardlner,  253 ;  obtaina  custodv  of 
him,  2M ;  opens  letters  addressed  to 
hhn,  2ri7;  interferes  in  behalf  of 
Rat<-litr,  267,  2ri6,  261,  268,  note;  his 
ahrewdneas  In  treatment  of  Gardiner, 
968;     hia    brother-ln-Uw,    EmaaiMl 


te  fiapttt  to  asMe,  3M  ;  OaqpaaT  let- 
tcref  Hill    I     ,  KK.to,  3B3;  JM; 


3U,  mtte;  SIT; 
321,aS4,39;^iiitertaiMibyr- 
330;  a  partaer  wilh  him  in 
cia]  Tentwaa,  A. ;  SaS;  Maeancklat. 


;  aas;  ■aeancftlat-  j 

«Cf;  3X:  hfaracOTl  | 

ma^»;g«saiaaft  I. 

tram  Veasafuaaet  to  C 

hsa  accamit  of  ^Mt,  j 


with  inafiatoatea  tram  Veasafuaaet  to 
Rrmoath,  339;  km  attu— t  of  viait, 
1*32,  33»-9;  aa  to  caaignlisa  toHew 
Eogtami,  1634,  310,  note,  SO;  IffT, 
349,  3S0:  watchea  Mortoa«a  mov*- 
meuta^SM ;  Us  aecmmt  of  Mortam^a 
appcsimce  befoie  fonrt  of  i 
346;  canaea  him  to  be  flnedi 
priaooed,  317-9;  Sfnimnt  of  F 
3S2;  leeeivea  aa  «*a]igarto^  in 
Gibbona,  32^;  Ln  Tbnr  d*Aalaay"a 
vUtto  Boafam,  3S8;  of  tim  Aq{la* 
ceotry,  364;  aupeiseo 
by  Dudley,  1634,  371 ; 
wrteht  aa  a  teacher  of  1 

871,  414 ;  decline  of    I      .     

ib.  /  retirement  from  ofltoe of  govmiHir« 
1634,  ib.  ;  describes  Sir  Hanr  Vaoe, 
374;  hU  diifereneca  with  Dodley, 
1636,  377 ;  nurtiality  of  Hew  &«lmsl 
historiana  for,  378,  mote  ;  hia  aeholar- 
ahip  and  liberal  taatea,390;  387; 

to  Mra.  HnU 

Boston,  306;  i 
cracy,  399 ;  cii 

400,  note ;  Anae  Hatehiiwon's  theo- 
lofpcal  erroTB,  408,  »o<e;  ddea  with 
Wilson  in  qnami  with  Mrs.  Hotchin- 
aon,  41 1 ;  his  lorn  of  political  inflaeoea 
at  Boston,  A.;  controTersy  with 
Vane,  41H-20;  his  popularity  reviYed, 
419 ;  422,  425;  aopporta  miaiater  Wil- 
son,  in  his  tronblea,  428;  hia  com- 
menta  oo  the  attack,  428-9;  iacoa- 
troferaf  with  Cotton,  1637, 430 ;  aa  to 
dissennons  in  the  Boaton  ehnreh, 
1637, 432 ;  the  political  phaae  of  atruf- 
gle  between  him  and  Vaae,  488 : ' 


9ntehinaan*a  popularity  aft 
)8;  reaaida  Ann  Honkinaaa 
';  cited  as  to  Jane  HawkinB, 


^ 


I 
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WbMlWli|^t*«  fMt-d«[  MRIMII,  441, 

%oU:  M  to  WUmmi  and  vane  at  ohondk 
nMeting,  Dm.  1696,  442;  leada  anti- 
Wheelwriffht  party,  445;  oandidata 
for  goramor,  May,  1637,  421 ;  461 ; 
oppoaea  raading  by  Tana  of  petition 
in  eaaa  of  WlieelwTlffht,  at  Kay,  1687, 
eleotlom,  462  ;  aeoonnt  of  loaa  of  Uf  e 
on  Obarlea  River,  1687, 458 ;  anpplanta 
Vane  in  preaiding  at  eleotion,  464; 
eleefced  goremor,  466;  elected  life 
member  of  Connoil,  <6.;  obaoority  of 
qoeadona  in  Hutohinaon  oontrororay, 
466-7;  in  oontrol  of  Wlieelwrifflit% 
eaaa,  4S7;  delaya  operation  of  alien 
law,  460 ;  Boaton  aefgeanta  rafnaa  to 
eaoort  him, 462;  Vane declinea hia in- 
TltaUon  to  dinner,  831,  462 ;  inrltalion 
to  Vane  and  Coddington  to  reaume 
aeata  in  ohurob  with  the  magiatratea 
declined,  462;  hia  trying  poaitlon, 
1637, 463 ;  Vane  oompared  with  him 
in  Antinomian  oontroTeray,  466 ;  more 
important  to  the  oolony  than  Vane, 
466 :  aa  to  the  meana  for  overooming 
the  ehnrch  achiam,  476;  derice  for 
bringing  Wheelwright  to  law  on  pre- 
text of  conatmctiTe  aeditton,  477-8 ; 
hia  reRard  for  Coddington,  479 ;  480, 
462,  485;  preaiding  officer  at  trial  of 
Anne  Hutchinaon,  487, 603 ;  in  dlacoa- 
aion  OTor  Mra.  Hutchinaon'a  apeeoli, 
604-6;  cloaca  trial,  607-8;  pronounoea 
her  aentence  (tf  baiiiahment,608 ;  cauaea 
refractory  aerseanta  to  be  proeecuted, 
Not.  1637,  60»-10;  611;  fuatifleation 
for  taking  arma  from  the  diaaffected, 
612;  hia  diapoaition  towmrda  Cotton  at 
trial,  614;  oonducta  church  proceed- 
inga  againat  Mra.  HntchinMO,  618; 
linda  her  at  fault  for  Uatening  to  Dav- 
enport rather  than  Wilaoo,  619 ;  admo- 
nition of  her  aona,  521 ;  hia  remark 
concerning  her  confeerion,  624 :  633 ; 
in  danger  of  discipline  by  the  ohnroh, 
53^-4 ;  hia  account  oi  her  miaf  ortmiea, 
636^  nat€;  imues  warrant  In  March, 
1638,  for  her  remoyal  from  colony,  536 ; 
oommenta  on  Mary  Dyer,  648 ;  account 
of  Underhiirs  oo'iduct  uid  excommu- 
nication, 633-8 ;  hia  poaition  in  Antino- 
mian controreray  diacuaaed,  652  ;  667 ; 
oonaciooa  of  unfriendly  nirit  of  Eng- 
liah  gOTwnment,  660 ;  663,  664 ;  ex- 
planation of  hia oourae,  668  et  teg.; 
hia  belief  in  anarchical  tendency  of 
Mra.  HutchiuMMn*8  theoriee,  <fr.  ;  669; 
671,672,  586,  606;  account  of  nake 
in  Cambridge  meeting-houae,  600 ;  hia 
mention  of  Henry  Flynt,  603 ;  hia 
tribute  to  Church  of  Ei^land,  628 ;  on 
free  achoola,  1645,  766 ;  767 ;  hia  map 
of  1634  diaoovered  at  London,  61, 
note. 
Winthrop,  Jotm,  Jr.,  letter  to,  concern- 


ing Batdiff,  286,  note;  goreraor  of 
Conneotioiit, 826:  land  granted  to  at 
Bralntree,  1644,  646 ;  eatabliabea  iion- 
worka,  678. 

Winthrop,  Robert  C,  on  religiooa  intol- 
eraaoe  in  New  England,  218,  note. 

Wfaithrop,  Theodore,  killed  at  Big  Bath- 
el,  Va.,  1861, 962. 

WfaAthrop,  WaltatOl,  major  general  of 
mflitin,  Maaa.  Bay,  1689;  818. 

Wiawall,  Tchabod,  miniater  of  Duxbory, 
719. 

Witnwamat,  Indian,  triea  to  Induce  Om- 
aeom  to  Join  in  attack  on  Weaaagnaaet, 
1628,  69-70;  Btandida'a  inatructiona 
oonoeming  him,  March,  1623, 76 ;  hia 
determfawtion  to  kill  him,  89;  91 ;  he 
taonta  Btandiah,  92 ;  the  killing  of,  lb,  ; 
Btandiah  takea  hia  head  a  trophy  to 
Plymouth,  97;  plaoaa  it  over  the 
Phrmoothfort,96;200. 

Wolfe,  General  Jamea,  oaptore  of  Que- 
bec, 1769,  836. 

WoUaaton  Heighta,  rite  of  William 
HutcUnaon*8  property  in,  636,  note. 

WoUaaton,  Captain,  arritrea  in  Boaton 
Bay,  1624, 162  ;  bringa  a  company  of 
adTenturera,  ib,;  ignorance  concern- 
ing him,  ib. ;  Thomaa  Morton,  one  of 
hia  companions,  168 ;  his  name  given 
to  a  hillock  on  Quiney  Bay,  hia  only 
monument,  162;  paaaea  winter  in 
New  England,  168;  goeato  Viri^ia, 
ib. ;  followed  by  RaadeU,  1626,  174, 
183;  190,  192,  843;  Edward  Qibbona 
not  of  hia  company,  854. 

Wonder  Working  Providence,  by  Ed- 
ward Johnaon,  cited,  192,  646. 

Wonderful  Providencea,  mytha  of  New 


Wood, ,  of  Braintree,  914. 

Woodstock,  cited,  746,  nofe. 

Worcester  County,  Maas.,  Braintree 
town  commona  assigned  to,  650. 

Workmen  of  New  England,  John  Mar- 
shall type  of,  716-20. 

Works,  Covenant  of,  discnased,  408-6. 

Wright,  Isaac  Hull,  opponent  of  J.  Q. 
Adams,  1844,  968. 

Wyoming,  684. 

Tankeea,  lf^^vf«g  in  military  dinoaitiion, 

764,  765. 
Yarmouth,  Maas.,  64. 
York,  Duke  of,  givea  Maverick  a  bonaa 

fai  New  Tork,  336. 
York,  Maine,  306;    ito  original  name 

Agamenti<nia,  811.  m 

Yorktown,  Virginia,  battle,  874,  «76. 

Zachins,  HIeronymus,  Commentartea, 
in  Christ  Church  library,  Quinev,  804. 

Zouch,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Ofaique 
Ports,  of  the  Plymouth  Company  un- 
der charter  of  1^,  122. 
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